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PREFACE. 



In introducing to British readers a selection from the literary 
productions of our Transatlantic brethren, the Editor, in his not 
very difficult task of collating from their pleasant writings, hopes 
he has succeeded in presenting an interesting Volume. 

The American Miscbllant is published in the most popular 
and least expensive style ; which will be appreciated, when it is 
stated, that its 464 pages contain not less than do five volumes 
of the fashionable novels, published at the sum of two guineas 
and a half. The contents of the present Work are quite new to 
the English public, and comprise some — 

Valuable Essays ; 

Above 50 Tales, by various Writers j 

50 Popular Sketches, by Willis, and others ; and 

About 50 Poetical Pieces, by Miss Gould, Mrs, Sigourney, 
Bryant, Dana, &c. 

Profiting by experience, extended arrangements are made for 
the future conduct of the Work, and a more varied selection, both 
as to illustration and literature, will attest the Editor's sense of 
the support bestowed on the undertaking. 



London, 
March 31, 1840. 
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CHOCOEUA'S CURSE. 
By Mbb. Child. 
The rocky county of Stafford, New Hamp- 
shire, is remarkable for its wild and broken 
scenery. Ranges of hills towering one above 
another, as if eager to look upon the beauti- 
ful country, which afar off lies sleeping in the 
embrace of heaven ; precipices, from which 
the young eagles take their flight to the sun ; 
dells nigged and tangled as the dominions of 
Roderick Vich Alpine, and ravines dark and 
deep enough for the death scene of a bandit, 
form the magnificent characteristics of this 



with the insipidities of fashion. Our distin- 
guished artist, Mr. Cole, found the sunshine 
and the winds sleeping upon it in solitude and 
secresy; and his pencil has brought it before 

In olden time, when Goffe and Wballey 
passed for wizards and mountain spirits among ' 
the superstitious, the vicinity of the spot we 
have been describing was occupied by a very 
■mall colony, which, either from discontent 
or enterprise, had retired into this remote part 
of New Hampshire. Most of them were or- 
dinary men, led to this independent mode of 
life from an impatience of restraint, which as 
frequently accompanies vulgar obstinacy as 






which tradition has scarcely i 
oblivion. Had it been in Scotland, perhaps 
the genius of Sir Walter would have hallowed 
it, and Americans would have crowded there 
to kindle fancyon the altar of memory. Being 
in the midst of our own romantic scenery, it 
is little known, and less visited ; for the vi- 
cinity is as yet untraversed by rail-roads or 
canals, and no " Mountain House," perched on 
these tremendous battlements, allures the tra- 
veller hither to mock the majesty of nature 



lgthem, 



vhow; 



destiny than he ever fulfilled. Thecc 

ness of this had stamped something of proud 
humility on the face of Cornelius Campbell; 
something of a haughty spirit strongly curbed 
by circumstances he could not control, and 
at which he scorned to murmur. He assumed 



e spell of intellect, and his co 
panions felt, they knew not why, that he was 
"among them but notof them." Hisetature 
was gigantic, and he had the bold, quick tread 
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of one who had wandered frequently and 
fearlessly among the terrible hiding-places of 
nature. His voice was harsh, but his whole 
countenance possessed singular capabilities for 
tenderness of expression ; and sometimes, 
under the gentle influence of domestic excite- 
ment, his hard features would be rapidly lighted 
up, seeming like the sunshine flying over the 
shaded fields in an April day. 

His companion was one peculiarly calcu- 
lated to excite and retain the deep, strong 
energies of manly love. She had possessed 
extraordinary beauty ; and had, in the full 
maturity of an excellent judgment, relinquish- 
ed several splendid alliances, and incurred her 
father's displeasure, for the sake of Cornelius 
Campbell. Had political circumstances proved 
favourable, his talents and ambition would un- 
questionably have worked out a path to emolu- 
ment and ramfe ; but he had been a zea&ous 
and active enemy of the Stuarts, and the re- 
storation of Charles the Second was the death- 
warrant of his hopes. Immediate flight be- 
came necessary, and America was the chosen 
place of refuge. His adherence to Cromwell's 
party was not occasioned by religious sym- 
pathy, but by political views, too liberal and 
philosophical for the state of the people ; there- 
fore Cornelius Campbell was no favourite with 
our forefathers, and being of a proud nature, 
he withdrew with his family to the solitary 
place we have mentioned. 

It seemed a hatfd fate for one who had from 
childhood been accustomed to-indulgence and 
admiration, yet Mrs. Campbell enjoyed more 
than she had done in her days of splendour ; 
so much deeper are the sources of happiness 
than those of gaiety. Even her face had suf- 
fered little from time and hardship. The bloom 
on her cheek, which in youth had been like 
the sweet-pea blossom, that most feminine of 
all flowers, had, it is, true, somewhat faded ; 
but her rich, intellectual expression did but 
receive additional majesty from years; and 
the exercise of quiet domestic love, which, 
where it is suffered to exist, always deepens 
and brightens with time, had given a bland 
and placid expression, which might well have 
atoned for the absence of more striking beauty. 
To such a woman as Caroline Campbell, of 
what use would have been some modern doc- 
trines of equality and independence ? 

With a mind sufficiently cultivated to ap- 
preciate and enjoy her- husband's intellectual 
energies, she had a heart that could not have 
found another home. The bird will drop into 
its nest though the treasures of earth and sky 
are open. To have proved marriage a ty- 
ranny, and the cares of domestic life a thral- 
dom, would have affected Caroline Campbell 
as little, as to be told that the pure, sweet at- 
mosphere she breathed, was pressing upon her 
so many pounds to every square inch ! Over 
such a heart, and such a soul, external cir- 
cumstances have little power ; all worldly in- 



terest was concentrated in her husband and 
babes, and her spirit was satisfied with that in- 
exhaustible fountain of joy which nature gives, 
and God has blessed. 

A very small settlement, in such a remote 
place, was of course subject to inconvenience 
and occasional suffering. From the Indians 
they received neither injury nor insult. No 
cause of quarrel had ever arisen ; and, although 
their frequent visits were sometimes trouble- 
some, they never had given indications of 
jealousy or malice. Chocorua was a prophet 
among them, and as such an object of pecu- 
liar respect. He had a mind which education 
and motive would have nerved with giant 
strength ; but growing up in savage freedom, 
it wasted itself in dark, fierce, ungovernable 
passions. There was something fearful in the 
quiet haughtiness of his lip — it seemed so like 
slumbering power, too proud to be lightly 
roused and too implacable to sleep again. In 
his small, black, fiery eye, expression lay coil- 
ed up like a beautiful snake. The white peo- 
ple knew that his hatred would be terrible ; but 
they had never provoked it, and even the chil- 
dren became too much accustomed to him to 
fear him. 

Chocorua had a son, about nine or ten years 
old, to whom Caroline Campbell had occasion- 
ally made such gaudy presents as were likely 
to attract his savage rancy. This won the 
child's affections, so that he became a familiar 
visitant, almost an inmate of their dwelling ; 
and being unrestrained by the courtesies of 
civilized life, he would inspect everything and 
taste of everything which came in his way. 
Some poison, prepared for a mischievous fox, 
which had long troubled the little settlement, 
was discovered and drunk by the Indian boy ; 
and he went home to his father to sicken and 
die. From that moment jealousy and hatred 
took possession of Chocorua's soul. He never 
told his suspicions — he brooded over them in 
secret, to nourish the deadly revenge he con- 
templated against Cornelius Campbell. 

The story of Indian animosity is always the 
same. Cornelius Campbell left his hut for 
the fields early one bright, balmy morning in 
June. Still a lover, though ten years a hus- 
band, his last look was turned towards his wife, 
answering her parting smile — his last action a 
kiss for each of his children. When he re- 
turned to dinner, they were dead — all dead ! 
and their disfigured bodies too cruelly showed 
that an Indian's hand had done the work ! 

In such a mind grief, like' all other emotions, 
was tempestuous. Home had been to him 
the only verdant spot in the wide desert of life. 
In his wife and children he had garnered up 
all his heart ; and now they were torn from 
him, the remembrance of their love clung to 
him like the death-grapple of a drowning man, 
sinking him down, down, into darkness and 
death. This was followed by a calm a thousand 
times more terrible — the creeping agony of 
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despair, that brings with it no power of resist- 
ance. 

** It was as if the dead could feel 
The icy worm around him steal." 

Such, for many days was the state of Cor- 
nelius Campbell. Those who knew and 
reverenced him, feared that the spark of rea- 
son was for ever extinguished. But it re- 
kindled again, and with it came a wild demoniac 
spirit of revenge. The death-groan of Cho- 
corua would make him smile in his dreams ; 
and when he waked, death seemed too pitiful 
a vengeance for the anguish that was eating 
into his very soul. 

Chocorua's brethren were absent on a hunt- 
ing expedition at the time he committed the 
murder; and those who watched his move- 
ments observed that he frequently climbed the 
high precipice, which afterward took his 
name, probably looking out for indications of 
their return. 

Here Cornelius Campbell resolved to effect 
his deadly purpose. A party was formed under 
his guidance, to cut off all chance of retreat* 
and the dark-minded prophet was to be hunted 
Hke a wild beast to his lair. 

The morning sun had scarce cleared away 
tlie fogs when Chocorua started at a loud voice 
from beneath the precipice, commanding him 
to throw himself into the deep abyss below. He 
knew the voice of his enemy, and replied with 
an Indian's calmness. " The Great Spirit gave 
life to Chocorua ; and Chocorua will not throw 
it away at the command of a white man." 
" Then hear the Great Spirit speak in the 
white man's thunder!" exclaimed Cornelius 
Campbell, as he pointed his gun to the pre- 
cipice. Chocorua, though fierce and fearless 
as a panther, had never overcome his dread of 
fire-arms. He placed his hand upon his ears 
to shut out the stunning report; the next 
moment the blood bubbled from his neck, and 
he reeled fearfully on the edge of the precipice. 
But he recovered himself, and, raising him- 
self on his hands, he spoke in a loud voice, 
that grew more terrific as its huskiness in- 
creased. " A curse upon ye, white men ! May 
the Great Spirit curse ye when he speaks in 
the clouds, and his words are fire 1 Chocorua 
had a son —and ye killed him while the sky 
looked bright! Lightning blast your crops! 
Wind and fire destroy your dwellings ! The 
Evil Spirit breathe death upon vour cattle 1 
Your graves lie in the war path of the Indian ! 
Panthers howl, and wolves fatten over your 
bones ! Chocorua goes to the Great Spirit 
— his curse stays with the white men ! " 

The prophet sunk upon the ground, still 
uttering inaudible curses — and they left his 
bones to whiten in the sun. But his curse 
rested on the settlement. The tomahawk and 
scalping knife were busy among them, the 
winds tore up trees and hurled them at their 
dwellings, their crops were blasted, their cattle 
died, and sickness came upon their strongest 



men. At last the remnant of them departed 
from the fetal spot to mingle with more popu- 
lous and prosperous colonies. Cornelius 
Campbell became a hermit, seldom seeking 
or seeing his fellow men ; and two years after 
he was found dead in his hut. 

To this day the town of Burton, in New 
Hampshire, is remarkable for a pestilence 
which infects its cattle ; and the superstitious 
think that Chocorua's spirit still sits enthroned 
upon his precipice, breathing a curse upon 
them. 



THE CROCUS'S SOLILOQUY. 
By Miss H. F. Gould. 

Down in my solitude under the snow. 
Where nothing cheering can reach me ; 

Here, without light to see how to grow, 
I '11 trust to nature to teach me. 

I will not despair, nor be idle, nor frown, 

Locked in so gloomy a dwelling ; 
My leaves shall run up, and ray roots shall run 
down, 

While the bud in my bosom is swelling. 

Soon as the frost will get out of my bed, 

From this cold dungeon to free me, 
I will peer up with my little bright head ; 

All will be joyful to see me. 

Then from my heart will young petals diverge. 

As rays of the sun from their focus; 
I from the darkness of earth will emerge 

A happy and beautiful Crocus ! 

Gaily arrayed in my yellow and green. 

When to their view I have risen, 
Will they not wonder how one so serene 

Came from so dismal a prison ? 

Many, perhaps, from so simple a flower 

This little lesson may borrow — ' 
Patient to-day, through its gloomiest hour. 

We come out the brighter to-morrow ! 



EXTRACTS FROM A SEA BOOK. 

By Samuel Hazzard. 

The " Seabird " was under weigh. As I went 
on deck she was lying) with her canvass spread 
to court the salutations of the rising breeze, 
midway between Governor's and Staten Island. 
At that moment our sails hung listlessly 
against the masts, and the exhalations that 
curled upon the waters rose perpendicularly 
to the upper regions of the air. Soon, how- 
ever, they began to flutter and chafe with the 
rigging as if impatient at the tardy movements 
of the wind, till, as it came murmuring from 
the Jersey shore, mist and ripples and ships 
were moving swiftly towards a point, whicn, 
in the dimness of the hour, seemed the open- 
ing into another world. We soon reached it, 
and the perilous scene of our future labours 
opened before us. 

I turned to look for the lighthouse. It 
had disappeared; and the vessels in whose 
company wo had sailed were scattered, like a 

i 2 
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frighted flock, towards every corner of heaven. 
The breeze freshened ; we were shaping our 
solitary course for Turk's Island. The high- 
lands of Neversink, the last land seen on leav- 
ing the coast, formed but a small arc in the 
immense horizon, and, at length, the beams 
of the setting sun lighted on nothing but our 
own little vessel and the blue waters that roll- 
ed around us. 

" And now," thought I, " I am in the world 
alone — upon * the wide, wide sea.' " 

" We nave every prospect of a favourable 
passage," said a voice near me ; and for the 
first time since I embarked I recollected that 
I was not the only passenger on board. The 
speaker was a venerable gentleman of some 
three score years, with silver locks and a coun- 
tenance expressive of amiable feelings, though 
careworn and melancholy. On his arm leaned 
a small and extremely graceful female figure, 
to whom his remark had been addressed, and 
both were gazing in the direction where the 
waters were still flashing with the living splen- 
dours of the sunset. 

" Beautiful !" at length exclaimed the lady, 
without seeming to heed what the other had 
said. " How lovely is this scene, my dear 
father. And see, what a beautiful cloud ! 
Does it not remind you of Magawisca's ' isles 
of the sweet southwest ? ' " 

Who has not felt the magic of a voice ? I 
had not seen the speaker, and yet her tones 
came over me like a pleasant music. 

" You are the child of imagination, my dear 
Mary," said her father, affectionately, passing 
his arm round her waist ; " would to Heaven 
you were less so." 

" But," said she, in a mournful tone, " I 
do not always indulge in gay fancies." 

" True, my dear; your feelings change 
their hues as often and as suddenly as the 
clouds of heaven. See yonder; your en- 
chanted island has, already lost its golden man- 
tle, and now lies brooding on the breast of 
the sea a dusky and threatening bank of fog. 
You will now as easily people it with the de- 
mons of the storm, as when gilded by the 
sunbeams with the spirits of the blest. Thus 
suddenly do you pass from the brightest dreams 
of happiness to the darkest forebodings. I re- 
peat, would to Heaven you were less the child 
of imagination ! You had been happier. " 
. The father, in alluding to her constitutional 
weakness, had probably awakened distressing 
recollections ; for she hung her head and with- 
drew from his arm, and when I approached 
to get a view of her face, her eyes were rilled 
with tears. She turned away quickly on see- 
ing a stranger. But that view was enough. 
I have spoken of the magic of a voice, but 
what is it to the human face ? 

" You seem interested with the singular 
deportment of my daughter," observed the 
old gentleman as she retired. 

I started, I believe in some confusion. 



" She has just risen from a bed of sickness,** 
he continued, with a melancholy accent ; " and 
I am fearful will never be herself again." 

" If I were to judge of her malady from 
her appearance," said I, " I should say that 
the mind has had more to do than bodily in- 
firmities with the ruin which has been wrought 
in that lovely countenance. " 

" You are right, Sir," replied he, with a 
sigh — " her illness was occasioned by mental 
anguish, the cause of which is buried deep in 
both our hearts. Suffice it to say that the 
victim of intemperance seldom falls, alone ; 
and that when a youth of high promise im- 
molates himself on the altar of the disgusting 
fiend, tears and broken hearts attend the sa- 
crifice." 

The old man spoke with mournful energy, 
and I pitied him. 

" Is there no hope of the reformation of 
such an one ? " I enquired. 

" In this case none. It is more than six 
months since William Ashton fled from society 
and went to sea as a common mariner. The 
presence, the devoted affection, the tears of 
my child could not reclaim him — what then 
can?" 

" What, indeed I" repeated I. " And this 
voyage is undertaken for the recovery of her 
health ? You will excuse my inquisitiveness," 
I immediately added, " I have lived long 
enough in your country to acquire her cha- 
racteristic mode of questioning." 

" I hold it every man's duty as well as in- 
terest," said he, " whose lot it is to travel on 
the great deep, far from his home and kin- 
dred, to relate so much of his own history as 
shall entitle him to the sympathy and confi- 
dence of the companions of his voyage. I 
am a Scotchman, and my name is Douglas." 

" My name," said I, " is Brae, and I am a 

Freshman in College; you have my 

whole history." 

The shadows of night had settled over the 
solitary waste before we parted for the night. 
Many leagues of sea had been ploughed in 
that short period, as the ship, yielding to the 
impulse of the powerful breeze, dashed on her 
way over the billows. Three days of this pro- 
pitious wind brought us off " the Hatteras," 
and though at the distance of three hundred 
miles from land, we received the usual greet- 
ing of the Cape, and were obliged to do ho- 
mage to its strong spirit, under bare poles, for 
several hours. 

It will be supposed by those of my readers 
who will have trie charity to consider me a 
man of taste, that during these three days I 
had not avoided the society of Mary Douglas 
and her father. If I may so speak without 
being misunderstood, or expressing my mean- 
ing too strongly, I had become quite a fa- 
vourite. I found her mind all that her 
countenance had promised. Her sufferings 
had been cruel; sufficiently severe, indeed, 
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to cause a temporary alienation of her reason, 
but its only remaining trace was an occasion- 
al wildness of the eye and an imagination 
highly and sometime painfully susceptible of 
excitement. In her moments of animation 
it was delightful to stand by her side, leaning 
on the taflferel, and behold the world of ro- 
mance her playful fancy would call up above 
and around us. Each golden cloud, touched 
by the magic of her tongue, floated in the ele- 
ment a fairy palace of aerial spirits. The 
ocean and everything visible on its surface, the 
finny herds that glided through its depths, 
were all made to assist in supporting, and 
adorning, and peopling her ideal world. 

" See," she exclaimed pointing with her 
delicate finger to one of those curious marine 
animals called the " Portuguese man of war," 
u yonder is a bark fit for the flag ship of Queen 
Mab's high admiral." 

" Her majesty has a squadron on the wa- 
ters this morning," said I, " for yonder come 
a dozen more." The beautiful creatures, 
who have been taught by nature a noble art 
which the pride of man would arrogate to him- 
self, with their bodies low in the water like a 
deep freighted ship, and their purple sails dis- 
tended with air like a balloon, passed us slow- 
ly and gracefully, most gallantly bearing up 
into the wind. " You have extended the 
fairy queen's dominion," continued I; "I 
never suspected before that she made any 
pretensions to the empire of Neptune." 

*' And why not?" she quickly replied. 
* Why should every green grove and hill side 
be trodden by myriads of invisible and tiny 
sprites, and fancy refuse her aid to people 
these blue depths ? There are fairies on land," 
she continued, smiling, " and fairies I am de- 
termined there shall be at sea. " 

" You have only to wave your wand, enchant- 
ress," said I in her own vein, " and we shall see 
Hot only their mimic fleets, but Queen Mab 
herself, and her whole ' corps de ballet, 1 
dancing on the crest of every wave." 

Her father was happy to see her possess 

«ven the shadow of enjoyment. " You will 

not have many days to revel in these watery 

Tealms of fairy land," said he, " if we go on 

at this rate." 

The propitious and powerful breeze that had 
brought us out of port, and which had, tem- 
porarily, been put to the rout by a counter 
and more violent gust from the Hatteras, had 
now revived, and came sweeping from the north- 
east in a steady gale. Swift flew the " Sea- 
bird " on her snowy wing, dashing recklessly 
through the exulting elements, as if anxious 
to redeem the time that had been lost in port. 
" It is a phenomenon which I have never 
heard satisfactorily explained," observed Mr. 
Douglas, " that some parts of the ocean should 
be subject to the almost perpetual dominion 
°f the tempest, and others be as remarkable 
for their calmness. Now this part, which we 



are leaving so rapidly, is styled by mariners the 
stormy latitudes ; and justly ; for I have made 
more than six voyages between the West In- 
dies and New York, and never did I pass the 
shores of America between the latitudes of 
thirty-five and thirty degrees, without experi- 
encing more or less bad weather." 

" Captain Ben. Starboard, that I made my 
first voyage under," said the captain, in his 
broad, heavy way, " used to call this part of 
the sea, the kingdom of thunder and lightning ; 
and right enough, as Mr. Douglas says ; for 
I believe the surly gendeman who has his 
moorings on the shoals of the Cape, but who 
often takes a cruise as far as Bermuda, burns 
more of heaven's gunpowder than any other 
man along shore." 

" If you want to see thunder works in real 
style," said a grim old seaman at the helm, 
" though to say the truth I 've seen it crack 
and blaze a couple of degrees to the leeward 
in a manner to make a man think his ship en- 
gaged with a first rate ; but if you want to see it 
in what I call real sea style, you must haul upon 
this wind till you cross the ocean, then take a 
sheer through the straits till you find a piece 
of water called the Gulf of Lyons. There, 
in a squall, the clouds hang so low and heavy 
that you can't tell whether the fire comes out 
of the heavens, or the waters ; and the thunder 
sounds for all the world as if father Neptune 
and all his regiment of sea-born devils, had 
clapped their heads above the water, and were 
giving you your last hail into etern — " 

" Mind your hel-um, old Jack Cable," said 
the captain, sternly, breaking the old tar's 
figure in two. 

Still blew our brave northeaster. 

" Dont you call this the regular trade 
wind?" asked Mr. Douglas. 

" You never take the trades north of twenty- 
seven or eight," replied the captain, "and we 
are just passing Bermuda." 

But, trades or not, certain it is that this fine 
eight knot breeze lasted from the twenty-fifth 
of April to the first of May ; and carried us from 
the latitude of Cape Charles past the bois- 
terous realm of Hatteras, through the calm 
and weedy waters that lave the northern 
shores of the great Bahama chain, into 
that beautiful strait on one side of which 
rise the cloud-clapped summits of St. Do- 
mingo while the other is limited by the blue 
line of Cuba. 

Perhaps it would be difficult to find a sec- 
tion of the sea more calm and beautiful than 
the portion extending from the limits of the 
stormy latitudes to that long sweep of sand 
keys and rocky islets that skirt the northern 
shores of the monarch of the Antilles. It is 
frequently more placid than the seaman loves, 
and is covered with beautiful weeds brought 
by the Gulf Stream and other currents from 
the Bahamas and the shores of Florida. 
Thousands of acres of it were floating round 
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us ; sometimes in broad, compact bodies, miles 
in extent, then, in long narrow beds, as regu- 
lar as if laid out by the hand of man. 

" This surely must be Neptune's garden," 
said the delighted Mary ; " here are all the 
plants of the rock, all the blossoms of the sea 
collected.'* 

" Beautiful as they are, my dear," said her 
father, " they have frighted stouter hearts than 
yours. When the sailors of Columbus found 
themselves surrounded as we are, they began 
to think that they had passed the limits of na- 
vigation or reached the end of the world, and 
that their ship would finally be fettered in the 
midst of these unknown seas, as a monument 
of the vengeance of Heaven for the temerity 
of their leader." 

On the twenty-eighth of April we crossed 
the tropic. As all but Miss Douglas had 
passed it before, the sailors reluctantly con- 
sented to dispense with the usual rites in ho- 
nour of his aquatic majesty. Early the next 
morning, a pair of uncouth looking birds, 
styled, in nautical ornithology, Neptune's 
doves, and known on land as the beautiful 
white bird of the tropics, made their appear- 
ance. After reconnoitering us fore and aft, 
without deigning any reply to our hail of what 
news from their master, the outlandish 
Strangers flew off to the southward. Then 
Jack Cable, the oracle of the forecastle, 
shook his head. 

" Ah I my lads," said he, " I knew that no 
good would come of not paying your com- 
pliments to the commodore yesterday. You 
never see his fowls but when there is some 
bad luck stirring, and if you dont hear from 
it before we make Turks Island, you may set 
me adrift before a twenty knot breeze, in a 
leaky long-boat." 

But notwithstanding the prognostications 
of evil, and though the sea-god's constable, 
John Shark, came prowling round us at even- 
ing, we arrived safe the next day at the dreary 
Isle of Salt. 

Turks Island is a most dismal looking spot. 
It is too low to be seen farther than five or six 
miles, and we were accordingly obliged to lie 
to, the preceding night, to avoid running it 
down. We glided rapidly past, and were the 
next morning close in by St. Domingo. 

And here, as if during the night we had 
been translated to another planet, everything 
was new and full of wonder. Our eyes had 
been used to nothing but the tame scenery of 
the southern section of New England and 
New York. Judge, then, of our astonish- 
ment, when more than the most eloquent pens 
have written, or the most vivid fancy con- 
ceived of the wonders of the tropics, burst 
upon us in the full reality of vision. The 
giant mountains formed the grandest feature 
of the amazing picture. Around their base 
rolled vast volumes of the whitest mist, above 
which their summits rose, like islands of the 



upper world from an etherial ocean. The 
deep hue of the forests which told that they 
never wore other dress than green, the my- 
riads of strange sea fowl that screamed around 
us, the very colour of the water was that of a 
new climate. At length, the sun rose with a 
splendour that is never witnessed north of the 
tropics, pouring a broad and almost intolera- 
ble flood of light upon the scene, flashing 
through the clouds and along the waters like 
living fire. The sea of vapour seemed to 
heave, and mounting higher till it caught the 
sunbeams, circled the head of each fantastic 
peak with a diadem glowing with a thousand 
dyes. 

Our breeze was now leaving us. We spread 
all sail to catch its last flutters, but soon relin- 
quished the hope of proceeding far that day ; 
for the grampus, the sure precursor of calms, 
now came tumbling his huge form towards us, 
and when we reached the middle of the Wind- 
ward Passage, the green turtle, whom the 
slightest movement m air or water frights to 
the caverns of the deep, might be seen sun- 
ning himself on the surface of the sea. It 
was then that we felt, for the first time, the 
full power of a tropical sun. In the cabin 
the mercury stood at one hundred and ten de- 
grees, in the sun at one hundred and thirty 
degrees ; and when it is remembered that we 
had left the North American shore only ten 
days before, in the wintry month of April, it 
will be readily imagined that our sufferings 
from the heat were extreme. But as regu- 
larly as the curtain of evening fell, 

" The land wind from woods of palm 
And orange groves and fields of balm, 
Blew o'er the Haytien seas/' 

and, with its reviving freshness, in some mea- 
sure repaid us for the sufferings of the day. 
On deck, therefore, we spent this and the two 
succeeding nights, creeping like nocturnal 
birds from our coverts in the cabin or beneath 
a sail. 

There is nothing that a seaman loves less 
than a calm. The rushing of the wind in a 
small hurricane, is far more welcome if it only 
blow the right way ; and peculiarly aggravat- 
ing is it to be becalmed within sight of his 
destined haven. We could not as yet see Ja- 
maica, but along the southwestern quarter of 
the horizon lay a pile of dusky clouds which 
the captain assured us was the bom of that 
island. The reader will not wonder, then, if, 
in our circumstances, all the strange oaths and 
imprecations found in a seaman's vocabulary, 
were called into service by our nettlesome 
captain and his crew, and hurled without mer- 
cy on the winds and weather. 

" You may have more wind than you want 
before you reach Kingston moorings," said I, 
a little nettled at their absurd conduct. 

" Blow — blow — let it blow !" roared the cap- 
tain ; " I would rather go to the bottom at 
once than lie here roasting in this sua 
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that's enough to cook a guineaman. Besides, 
Mr. Brae," added he, in a milder tone, and 
pointing to - the northwest, " yonder is Cape 
Maise, the eastern end of Cuba, not fifteen 
miles off. Two hours' rowing would bring us 
off a gang of the picarooning rascals to cut 
our throats if we shouldn't happen to hit their 
fancy ; and though this good ship is called the 
Seabird, she is one of that kind which can't 
rise without a swell. I say then, let it blow." 
So saying he took his glass and went into the 
main top, from whence he might be seen for 
an hour reconnoitering the Cuba shore. 

It was, as I have already stated, the fourth 
afternoon of the calm. Impatience was visi- 
ble in almost every face. But my feelings 
agreed perfectly with the weather. There 
reigned as complete a tranquillity in my bosom 
as in the elements. Mary Douglas was there ; 
it was enough ; I felt not the sun ; I feared 
no pirates. Mistake me not, gentle reader. 
I do not say that I was in love, for on the 
doctrine of tender sentiments, I entertain some 
sceptical, perhaps treasonable ideas. I only 
found myself strangely fascinated, was glad I 
was just there, and as I was. I pitied Mary 
Douglas, and would have done much to have 
made her happy. She seemed better than 
when we sailed, but well or substantially hap- 
py she certainly was not. Still that hectic 
glow would appear on her cheek and flutter 
and depart like the tints of sunset, leaving it 
colourless as marble. I would have given 
worlds to have placed the rose in its stead. 
She lived in a world of fancy, and beautifully 
would she deck the objects of her own crea- 
tion ; but then there would come a revulsion 
in her feelings, a deep dejection, when one 
who studied her speaking countenance might 
rightly conceive that fancy, aided by memory, 
that busy fiend, was conjuring up a far differ- 
ent scene. Oh ! how has my heart yearned, 
as I have gazed upon her in these sad mo- 
ments, for power to extract the worm that 
had taken such deep hold upon her peace ; 
to recall her to a world she was so eminently 
qualified to bless and adorn, and that should 
no longer fright her from its stern realities by 
dreadful images of the past. 

She had closed her book and I had been 
sitting by her side, I know not how long, per- 
haps an hour. Our conversation had been 
interesting, but of its subject I have only a 
confused recollection. 

" Say no more, Mr. Brae," said she, rising; 
" I should be weak to deny that I understand 
you ; but," looking up into my face with a 
melancholy smile, " you know something of 
my past history ; you know that I once loved; 1 ' 
here her lip quivered and the colour left her 
cheeks; "but he proved himself unworthy, 
and I tore him from my heart ! But oh 1 m 
doing this, think you that I did not rend my 
heart strings?" She left me in tears, and re- 
tired to her cabin, adding only as she passed, 



" My heart is crushed, Mr. Brae, I feel that I 
can never love again. " 

The sun had settled far towards the Mexi- 
can Gulf before Captain Boltrop came down 
from his look-out. Standing on the quarter 
deck, he again looked long and anxiously to 
the westward. 

" There is that between us and that shore," 
he at length said, " that I dread more than I 
would that shore in a hurricane off San Do- 
mingo. " 

" I thought that nothing could be more 
terrible to a seaman than a gale of wind upon 
a lee shore," observed Mr. Douglas. 

" I had rather fall into the sea than into 
the hands of a bloodthirsty picaroon," said 
the captain very decidedly, and with an air of 
great meaning. 

Just then the splendid luminary dipped its 
flaming circle in the waters of the Caribbean 
sea. 

" There is a spot in the sun," I exclaimed. 

The captain looked at it a moment, and 
then smiling grimly, " Ay, a spot, and a dark 
one too," said he ; " watch it, Mr. Brae, and 
see if it sets." 

The dark object, which appeared on the 
very disc of the sun, and which I had taken 
for one of those spots that are occasionally 
seen on his surface, instead of sinking behind 
the bright and level waters with the part of 
the luminary on which it was first observed, 
seemed to mount upwards, and after lingering 
a moment on the last visible arch of the glo- 
rious orb, it sprang into that pure and glowing 
element which the sun had shed along the 
western horizon. It wavered for a moment 
between the heavens and the earth, as if un- 
certain to which to attach itself, till, as the 
flashings of the dying light became fainter, it 
appeared on the sea, a dark and motionless 
speck. 

" The sun has found water to wash him 
clear of your spot, Mr. Brae," said the cap- 
tain, with another of his mysterious smiles ; 
" I wish to God it had sunk with him." 

An air of deep care settled over his face. 
I knew not what to make of him or of his 
words. 

" Why, what do you take that speck to be ? " 
I at length inquired. 

" Look for yourself, Mr. Brae," said he. 

I took the glass from his hand, and ex- 
amined the dim distant object. " It is a boat, 
captain." 

" Ay, a boat I " echoed he, " and coming 
for us as fast as twelve stout rowers can shove 
her through the water. Now you know why 
I wished for a wind, and a hard wind too." 

The beautiful twilight of the tropics had 
now settled, in all its softness, over the quiet 
bosom of the deep. The heights of Cuba 
rose majestically from its crystal depths, boldly 
lifting their pointed peaks to the spotless hea- 
vens, and I fancied that I could hear the 
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small wave break upon its coral strand, with 
a murmur as soft as if it had never washed from 
those shores the stains of crime. The heavy 
loom in the southwest, as if it had only waited 
to grace the setting of the king of day, after 
glittering for a moment in a thousand gor- 
geous colours, settled behind the heaving breast 
of ocean, leaving only a dark mass like a 
church with its spire in bold relief against the 
sky. It no sooner caught our captain's eye 
than he shouted with as much rapture as a 
seaman ever allows himself to express, " The 
Blue Mountain Peak of Jamaica!" 

The cry was echoed with enthusiasm by a 
dozen joyful voices. We were still one hun- 
dred miles from the island, and were not gain- 
ing an inch on our way towards it ; still every 
eye was turned to it with affection as to a long 
sought home, and an emotion awoke even in 
my Dreast, distinct from those which, of late, 
had usurped its entire possession. The whole 
view to the westward was beauty, unbroken 
by a single blemish, and nothing of alarm was 
there save the dark spot on the sea to which 
so suspicious a character had been attached 
by our captain, but which had already disap- 
peared in the increasing darkness of the hour. 
But the east, as if envious of the tranquillity 
that reigned in the opposite quarter, wore a 
savage scowl. Enormous piles of vapour, 
black as the smoke from a volcano's crater, 
shrouded the heights of St. Domingo, and 
blotted out the very shores from our view. 
It looked indeed as if the island had sunk, and 
another of subterranean formation had risen 
from the depths of the sea to fill its place. 

" I would give a month's wages," said the 
captain, with an air of deep thought, " if we 
could have that squall upon us within an 
hour." 

I stared at him with a feeling between con- 
tempt and astonishment. 

" You doubtless do honour to a seaman's 
taste," said I, drily ; " for my part, I dislike 
my fellow creatures so little, that I would ra- 
ther see a piratical privateer within gun-shot 
than encounter the contents of yonder mass 
of solid darkness." 

" It may be proved before vou leave the 
ship, Mr. Brae," replied he with great cool- 
ness, " that I fear the face of man as little as 
another." Then turning to the whole ship's 
company, with very considerable dignity, 
" Gentlemen and shipmates," said he, " I 
have reason to apprehend that danger is at 
hand. The boat that is putting off to us is 
doubtless a pirate. Of armed men she is cer- 
tainly full ; for I have lived too long on the 
sea not to know the glitter of arms in the sun. 
It is more than probable that she has comrades; 
for would one open boat venture to attack a 
vessel of our size ? Something has been hint- 
ed about fear, and, to say the truth, I had 
rather run than meet these gentry. But that 
is out of the question, and fight we must as 



long as there is a man to stand at one of those 
brass guns, or to pull a trigger. " 

Three cheers were the echo to this chivalric 
speech ; and not a moment was lost in pre- 
paring to give the pirate a warm reception. 
A formidable show of miscellaneous articles 
of warfare was drawn from the secret places of 
the ship, and there were finally mustered on 
deck fifteen men, twenty stands of arms, and 
two brass cannon. These last, after being 
wheeled to the starboard side of the quarter 
deck, and charged nearly to the muzzle, were 
thrust through port-holes towards the quarter 
from whence our foes were expected. Our 
small arms were loaded with three balls each 
— every man girded with a cutlass and a brace 
of pistols — and the captain even carried his 
precaution so far as to have the railings, bul- 
warks, and sides of the ship well slushed, in 
order to give a slippery foothold if they at- 
tempted boarding. 

After all this bustle of preparation, every 
man posted himself in a situation to command 
a view of the whole prospect to the westward, 
and a look-out was stationed in every top. 
By this time night had drawn her curtain close 
around the scene, and no trace of the sun's 
existence remained but in his pale-faced re- 
presentative, now riding near tier meridian. 
For an hour no sound broke the deep silence 
that reigned throughout the ship. Not a 
murmur to excite alarm, or even suspicion, 
arose from the slumbering ocean, and it seem- 
ed even criminal to believe that any being 
could be found daring enough to disturb a 
tranquillity so deep and holy. 

" It is a lovely hour," said Mary, in a wis- 
per, as if afraid to trust her voice. " Can there 
be danger ? " 

" It is just such an hour as man selects for 
the exercise of his evil genius," replied I, in 
her own tone. 

Then came the land wind from Cuba, 
"shaking a thousand odours from its dewy 
wings." 

" Can it be possible," again said Mary, 
"that an air which breathes of Araby, and 
which fans us as lightly as does the mother's 
breath her sleeping infant — that this pure and 
gentle element can cradle the hurricane, and 
nurture the seeds of pestilence?" 

" Just as possible, and as true, as that these 
beautiful islands are peopled by the most un- 
lovely of all the human race. Look there," 
continued I, pointing eastward, " for proof in 
part of what I say." 

The gigantic piles of vapour remained mo- 
tionless as rocks of adamant, resembling more 
the black smoke of some smouldering mine 
of coal than exhalations of the sun's raising. 
No lightning glanced from its bosom. The 
feeble and timorous moonbeams were unable 
to penetrate its dark depths, only faintly sil- 
vering their edges, and rendering visible and 
more gloomy the blackness below. 
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" There is a hurricane in a visible shape/* 
said I. 

Still the dark mass moved not, but stood 
upon the waters, motionless, and black as a 
mountain of infernal elements. 

Hour after hour rolled on and the scenes 
on either hand continued the same. Suspense 
had rendered the men fretful and impatient, 
and after straining in vain to discover some 
dim trace of the foe or to detect the dip of 
their oars, many had closed their eyes in slum- 
ber. Mr. Douglas and his daughter had re- 
tired for the night. The hour of midnight 
came and the moon was fast sinking towards 
the sea. Like the rest I had become weary. 
" Well, captain," said I, " what has become 
of our friends from Cuba? " 

" Gone to Davy's locker, I hope," replied 
he ; " but there is no knowing how to calcu- 
late for the rascals, so we had better keep a 
sharp look out yet." 

" For my part," said I, " I am tired with 
looking at nothing, and will just see how the 
squall comes on." I turned accordingly, and 
a flashing on the water rising and disappearing 
in quick and regular succession met my eye. 
" There they are 1 " exclaimed the captain, 
whose eye had taken the direction of mine ; 
" the rascals have rowed clear round us, and 
are coming on from the San Domingo side. 
Stand to your arms, boys! the rogues are 
upon us." 

In an instant every man was at his post, 
and on the alert 

" Stand in the shadow of the spars and 
rigging to be out of sight," continued the 
captain, "and not a man of you fire till I 
give the word." 

"Ay, ay, Sir 1" responded the crew with 
nautical precision. 

" And now," said the captain, who really 
went to work in a business style, " let us get 
this gun on the other tack, Mr. Brae, to be 
ready for the gentlemen." 

The piece was accordingly soon seen to 
thrust its deadly muzzle through the opposite 
port, keeping a dead aim on the boat, which, 
like an alligator, cautiously dropped to- 
wards us, at less than a quarter of a mile's 
distance. 

" Strange," said I, "that the fellows should 
choose to row against the moon when by so 
doing they must know we should see the glit- 
ter of their oars." 

" I suspect," replied the captain, " that 

they had no choice about it. You forget that 

we have had more or less wind off the land 

since sunset, and are at least six miles from 

where we were then. The probability is that 

the rogues lost us after night fall — so, as the 

Paddy says, when they came where we were, 

we were not there. But it seems they have 

found us at last." 

The boat was now very near us. Still not 
a sound came from her. The closest and 



most painful attention could not hear the dip 
of her oars, which rose and fell like a piece of 
mechanism, glittering in the moonlight like 
blades of silver. 

"Boat ahoy!" cried the voice of Capt 
Boltrop in its most startling tones. No answer 
was returned to this summons, and the oars 
were played more lively. " Keep off! you 
d — d rascals," again shouted our commander 
— " off! or I '11 blow you out of the water !" 

This threat and the firebrand which I flou- 
rished with great fierceness seemed to make 
the pirate hesitate. The motion of the boat 
was arrested. Captain Boltrop thought the 
victory already achieved, and he again raised 
his voice in tones of authority ; — 

" Throw your arms overboard, and come 
alongside." 

A volley of musketry was the reply to this 
summons, and a dozen balls whistled by and 
the captain's hat flew across the deck. A 
deep imprecation burst from his lips. The 
next instant a broad stream of flame issued 
from the quarter deck, and the explosion of 
the piece broke upon the dead stillness of the 
elements with a noise like thunder. A dis- 
tant crash, a heavy splashing in the water, 
above which a cry of mortal agony was terri- 
bly distinct, had arisen in the direction of the 
foe before the smoke dispersed sufficiently to 
enable us to see the effect of one shot No 
boat was then to be seen, nor any trace of her 
crew ; we had probably sent every soul into 
eternity. 

" By George ! " cried the captain with some- 
thing like compunction in his tone, and rub- 
bing his head with his handkerchief, " I would 
rather have taken the rascals and had them 
decently hanged than send them to the bot- 
tom in this off-hand manner. You couldn't 
have made a better shot, Mr. Brae, if you — " 

A horrid yell, rising apparently from the 
very depths beneath the ship, stopped him in 
the middle of his speech. A boat glided out 
of the smoke, and, shooting under our bows, 
a dozen dark forms were seen springing from 
it to the side of the ship. But our precau- 
tions had been wisely taken, and were com- 
pletely successful. No sooner did they touch 
the slippery vessel, than most of them, with 
the most horrid blasphemies, fell back into 
the sea, snapping their pistols at us even after 
they were filled with water. At the same 
moment their boat, which had been complete- 
ly riddled by our shot, filled and sunk to the 
bottom. Three only got upon deck and were 
immediately overpowered and secured. Five 
more were with difficulty dragged out of the 
water and disposed of in the same manner. 
One powerful fellow, however, was not so 
easily quelled. He had succeeded in getting 
one foot upon deck, when a young seaman, 
named Ralph, flew at him with the fierceness 
of a tiger. They clenched, and after balancing 
a moment between the deck and the water, 
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the pirate, who was much the heavier man, 
fell backwards overboard, dragging his anta- 
gonist with him. They both sunk, but soon 
rose again about four rods from the ship cling- 
ing closely together. Then commenced a 
combat the most singular and appalling I had 
ever witnessed. No one on board seemed to 
think of devising means of assisting our cham- 
pion. No one dared to tire upon the pirate ; 
for so closely were they coiled together, so 
rapid were their evolutions, and so dim the 
light shed by the moon, that it was impossible 
to hit one without endangering the life of the 
other. At the commencement of the strug- 
gle, their efforts seemed to be aimed solely at 
drowning each other. They whirled over on 
the top of the water, dashing it about like 
wounded sharks. Both then sunk and were 
for a while lost to our sight. Presently they 
rose again, and exchanged thick and heavy 
blows, and closing with redoubled fury sunk 
again. Neglecting to use their weapons, 
which would have put a speedy end to the 
fray, they fought more like savage beasts of 

Erey, bent on throttling each other, than like 
uman beings. 
" Shall we stand and see our man mur- 
dered?" at length exclaimed a voice from 
among the crew. It operated like magic to 
break the spell that had fallen upon us all. 

" Clear away the boat there !" shouted the 
captain, and six men sprang to execute the 
prder. Just then, after an effort of unusual 
fierceness, both of the combatants sunk. They 
remained out of sight so long, that the men 
who were letting down the boat, suspended 
their operations, and we all stood breathless 
with uncertainty and anxiety awaiting their re • 
appearance. At length, about thirty yards, 
ofi, the waters parted ; but only one man was 
seen to rise. 

" Is it you, Ralph?" cried the captain in a 
suppressed voice. 

" Here is some of him at least on my knife- 
blade," responded the freebooter with the ac- 
cent and laugh of a fiend ; and springing 
nearly to his whole height out of water, he 
threw the weapon, with great force towards us. 
Jit passed over our heads and striking the 
ffiizen mast, remained quivering, with its 
point buried in the wood. 

Another hollow laugh rang over the wa- 
ters, and on looking round, wide circles of 
ripples were seen moving on the face of the 
moonlit sea, as if some heavy body had just 
sunk into it. Vengeance was the tardy 
thought that now rushed on 'every heart. 
Some, in the blinded fury of the moment, ac- 
tually discharged their pieces into the centre 
of those waving eddies, without staying to re- 
flect upon its utter uselessness. Others with 
their guns in readiness, and eyes glaring upon 
the sea like panthers robbed of their prey, stood 
prepared to fire the moment he should show 
nis head above the water. But he rose no 



more. The winged messengers of death that 
had been aimed at his life, sped harmlessly 
over his head, and had it been possible to 
penetrate the secrets of the great deep, he 
might have been seen reposing peacefully on 
its sandy bottom by the side of his late an- 
tagonist. 

A sullen silence pervaded the ship. The 
men looked gloomily at each other, and with 
lowering brows on their helpless prisoners, as 
if a sufficient atonement had not been ren- 
dered for the life of their comrade. To one 
skilled in the language of the human coun- 
tenance, it was evident that nothing but the 
restraint of discipline held them back from a 
summary act of vengeance and of crime, that 
would have sunk them to a level with the pi- 
rates themselves. 

Judging of the feelings of his crew from 
their looks, or more probably from his own, 
and anxious to remove the temptation to evil, 
the captain ordered our eight prisoners to be 
stowed under the hatches, and they were ac- 
cordingly tumbled in with very little cere- 
mony. 

How many of this band of genuine despe- 
radoes had been lost, we had no means of 
ascertaining ; for our prisoners either did not, 
or would not understand English or French. 
But when they fired upon us, from twelve to 
sixteen men were distinctly visible, and the 
yell that followed our discharge was such as is 
never extorted from mortal man but by the 
pangs of the last agony. Six or eight, then, 
of the freebooters had certainly perished. 
What chance of success they might fancy that 
an open boat could have against a vessel of 
the size of ours, it completely bewildered us 
to imagine. They must either have been in- 
toxicated, or in the situation of a beast of prey, 
whom the goadings of hunger will compel to 
rush upon a foe from whose face he would 
otherwise have fled. Viewing it in either 
light, it was an act of the most daring hardi- 
hood. Our victory, though complete, as has 
been already seen, was blood-bought. Early 
in the engagement a ball bad also carried 
away our captain's hat, making a lane through 
his hair and raking up the skin in a frightful 
manner ; and I have a scar on my chin and 
another on my temple at the service of any 
who doubt the truth of this narrative. From 
the firing of the first gun to the depositing of 
our prisoners in the hold, not more than ten 
minutes had elapsed. The struggle had been 
fierce and boisterous, but it had passed. The 
ship was restored to her usual tranquillity and 
was moving before a gentle breeze from the 
shore, yet so slowly as scarcely to scar the 
face of the ocean. 

The noise of the conflict had called up the 
terrified inmates of the cabin ; and all the 
ship's company were now assembled on deck, 
silent, but too deeply affected with the scene 
just passed to sleep more that night. Mary was 
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there ; her cheeks flushed with the excitement 
which the events of the night had occasioned. 
Still occasionally a cold shudder would rush 
through her frame, as she murmured, in a 
suppressed voice — " That fearful cry ! — I shall 
never forget it" 

She was in a state of high nervous agita- 
tion. Her eye shone with uncommon lustre 
and glanced over the sea unsteadily. 

" The elements are to have their turn next," 
said she. 

Her eye was bent upon the scowling east. 
The same motionless body of clouds was there, 
black as before. Around it were rapidly re- 
volving others of a wild and ragged look, 
stained by the setting moon with the colour 
of brass. Others of the same hue were shoot- 
ing off from the main body, and moving ra- 
pidly towards the zenith, like the advanced 
squadrons of an army. Then the moon went 
down, leaving the ocean to a darkness that 
accorded well with the portentous aspect of 
the heavens. The intermitted breathings of 
the spicy west wind, ceased entirely, and an 
appalling stillness in the elements ensued. 
The water began to assume a most singular ap- 
pearance. Those who have seen on the coast 
the rippling produced by an immense shoal 
of white-fish, can form some idea of its agita- 
tion. The dashing of a bucket would cover 
its surface with a thousand sparkling points, 
and a shoal of beraeta passing rapidly, looked 
like balls of meteoric fire shooting through 
the depths of the sea. 

A low creaking sound from the rigging and 
the warning voice of the captain, announced 
that the long expected onset of the winds was 
at band, and I had just time to hand Mary to 
the cabin, when the ship was bending low 
upon her side by the pressure of a furious 
gust. No precaution which prudence and 
experience suggested, to put the ship in a 
condition to grapple safely with her powerful 
adversary, had been omitted by our wary 
commander. No canvass was spread aloft but 
the three close reefed topsails. A large de- 
tachment of those brassy clouds before men- 
tioned, had passed the zenith when the first; 
squall struck us. It lasted but a minute. 
That minute however was sufficient to tear 
our topsails into ribands, and they were 
borne away like feathers on the wings of the 
blast. A dead calm and " a horror of great 
darkness " succeeded. A hollow, whispering 
sound, like the moan of spirits in the air, was 
heard, and numerous little balls of pale lighj; 
gleamed and vanished on the dar( canopy 
which had now completely invested the hea- 
vens. 

" We shall have it soon," observed the cap- 
tain in a calm, low voice. 

Scarcely had he spoken, -when a meteor of 
uncommon size ana splendour, shot from a 
point near the zenith, and, glancing across the 
dark back ground of the cast, sank into (he 



sea. Then the wailing voices in the air were 
multiplied. A sound arose in the distance as 
of cavalry rushing to battle, and every sense 
was drowned in the roar of winds and the 
dash of waters. Like other landsmen I had 
read of storms and tempests, of mountain 
waves lashed into fury ; but what description 
can do justice to the terrific truth of such a 
scene, or who that is a stranger to the ways 
of God on the mighty deep, can form even a 
faint idea of all that is meant by a " storm at 
sea!" 

The hurricanes of these seas are as short- 
lived as they are violent. The dawn of day 
showed no trace of the tempest that had de- 
formed the night, but the tattered rigging and 
well washed deck of our own vessel. Cuba 
and St. Domingo had sunk beneath the ho- 
rizon, and other heights on our right were 
lifting their misty heads almost to the zenith. 
Within a mile of us lay a sloping shore cloth- 
ed with brilliant green to the water's edge. 
No naked sand hills marred the beauty of the 
landscape. All was green, save where, occa- 
sionally, a rising eminence or an opening vale 
presented its painted sugar works and breeze 
mills. 

To form a back ground to this picturesque 
region rose the magnificent range of the Blue 
Mountains. " The Peak " is ten thousand 
feet high, and is certainly one of the most 
beautiful elevations on the globe. It stands 
in the centre of a circle of smaller mountains, 
like a monarch surrounded by his ministers of 
state. Along its base spots of red are seen, 
which, on near approach, prove to be coffee 
plantations. A belt of clouds embraces its 
middle, while its sharp summit, crowned with 
impenetrable forests, enjoys perpetual sun- 
shine, and looks over half the Caribbean sea. 

" If there be an Eden on earth," said I, 
" we have it before us." 

" The sun shines not," observed Mr. Dou- 
glas, " on an island more beautiful than Ja- 
maica ; and but for man, who seems to have 
marked out the fairest portions of God's earth 
for the exercise of his worst passions, it might 
justly be styled a terrestrial paradise." 

The remark was just and striking. In tak- 
ing a survey of the world, it is not upon the 
beauties of the landscape merely that the mind 
most delights to dwell. And although, like 
the features of a stranger's face, they are the 
first objects that meet and interest its atten- 
tion, yet recollecting that it is man who 
stamps a character on all things here below, 
it turns from them to contemplate the man? 
ners of society. In a community of virtuous, 
and enlightened freemen, it discovers a moral 
grandeur and beauty surpassing everything in 
the natural world. The pride of the forest 
must stoop to time ; the beauties of vegeta- 
tion must fade ; the mighty hills are to sink 
in the general wreck of nature ; but the vir- 
tues that exalt a nation are a garland which 
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the breath of eternity will not wither. Such 
is its just estimation of the world. With what 
rapture, then, must it turn to view the country 
where the grandest scenes of nature dwindle 
into insignificance before the sublimity of 
man's virtue. But where on earth shall such 
a land be sought ? Surely not within the tro- 
pics. By some strange fatality, this broad 
zone, emphatically the garden of the earth, is 
trodden by slaves and barbarians. Here, 
where the Deity is most visibly present by the 
works of his bounty and power, man sins with 
the highest hand. Here, where nature lifts 
her altars, the everlasting hills, nighest hea- 
ven, his thoughts are most grovelling. The 
stranger who would leave Jamaica with most 
favourable impressions, must view it at a dis- 
tance as we did, or be spirited to its shores, 
and alight on a pinnacle of its sequestered 
mountains, where, without seeing a human 
being, he can view the island as it came from 
the hand of its Maker. 

But to return to our voyage. There is not 
on the face of the globe a country, however 
beautiful in the main, which has not its ble- 
mish. Thus, a few hours' sailing enabled us 
to discover a prominent one in Jamaica. We 
reached a part of the coast where, it is said, 
rain or dew is never known to fall. Never 
could imagination picture a wilder scene of 
desolation. As if an eternal sirocco breathed 
upon it, every germ of vegetation was blasted. 
Withered shrubs were thinly scattered over a 
vast chaos of rocks and barren mountains, 
that on all sides presented frightful chasms, 
hollowed, perhaps, by nature's omnipotent 
agent, the earthquake. 

But the propitious breeze did not allow us 
long to contemplate this region of horror. 
Again all was beautiful and green. The ship 
glided on with increased velocity as she ap- 
proached the end of her journey ; the coast 
flew by like a dream, and the goal of our pil- 
grimage rose upon the view. We passed the 
remains of Port Royal. A ship of the line 
lay moored where once stood the most popu- 
lous part of the city. She is emphatically a 
" Sea Sodom ; " for if ever the habitations of 
men are subjected for their crimes to the di- 
rect and dreadful wrath of the Almighty, then 
must the triple overthrow of this ancient mart 
be regarded as instances of such a visitation. 
Once it was burned to the ground ; once it 
was swept to destruction by a hurricane ; and 
again, as if her iniquities had risen to heaven, 
and the earth could sustain the burthen no 
longer, her foundations were shaken under 
her, and she sunk for ever. 

We passed up the beautiful bay of King- 
ston, and on the afternoon of the sixth of May 
we came to anchor about half a mile from the 
shore. Numerous boats were boarding us 
and departing on different errands. An hun- 
dred ships were discharging or receiving their 
cargoes, to the cheerful song of the sailors. 



The passengers soon collected in a group on 
the quarter-deck gazing on the thousand no- 
velties that meet the eye from the island, 
town, and bay. Mary was there, in excellent 
spirits ; every moment discovering and point- 
ing out, with the most animated gestures and 
exclamations, some new object of admiration. 
At this moment a barge from the castle shot 
across the bay, containing an officer and a 
platoon of soldiers with orders for the delivery 
of our prisoners into the hands of justice. 
Accordingly, amidst a profound silence, they 
were marched one by one from the hold, 
where they had been immured for fifteen 
hours, and passed over the side of the ship 
into the boat There they were handcuffed 
and bound. Two other barges were in at- 
tendance with an equal number of men to act 
as guards. 

The sight of these wretches painfully af- 
fected Miss Douglas, and carried back her 
thoughts to the bloody scene of the preceding 
night. She shuddered at the recollection, and 
murmured, " He that uttered that dreadful 
cry is not here." 

Although she had spoken in a low voice 
her words fell upon the ear of the last pri- 
soner, who was just in the act of leaving the 
ship. He was a youth of about two and 
twenty, with a slender but very elegant figure. 
His countenance might have been striking 
and expressive; but it was now disfigured 
with a scar, and bore the infallible marks of 
long and habitual indulgence in intemperance. 
I said he heard the voice of Mary. He stop- 
ped, and stood as if he was nailed to the deck. 
He put his hand to his forehead like one be- 
wildered, and his eye wandered over the ship 
as if searching for the sound he had heard, 
till at length it fell upon Mary, and he stood 
gazing upon her with a countenance varying 
strangely from the vacant stare of idiocy to 
an expression of inexplicable meaning and 
even agony. She was absorbed in her own 
reflections and heeded him not. I made an 
exclamation of surprise, and directed her at- 
tention to the miserable man who was so 
closely observing her. She looked, her eye 
met the ghastly stare of his, and if a bolt from 
heaven had struck her she could not have 
fallen more quickly. 

" William Ashton ! " cried the wretched fa- 
ther, "are you not yet satisfied? Will you 
take her life too ? " 

The miserable man rushed past his guards, 
threw back the curls from her forehead, and, 
gasping for breath like one in the agonies of 
strangulation, gazed upon her. Then, spring- 
ing to the vessel's side, before any arm could 
interpose, he buried himself in the sea, and 
never rose more. 

It was many minutes before Miss Douglas 
showed any signs of life. At last, after a 
strong convulsion, she open her eyes. 

" Where is he ? " said she, starting up in 
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the berth. She stared wildly around, and 
then, pointing with her finger, a single shriek, 
as if sent from her very soul, burst from her, 
and again she sunk down insensible. 

The shock had been too much for reason, 
if not for nature. For the remainder of that 
day and all the succeeding night, we hung 
over her, uncertain whether each fit might not 
be her last of mortal suffering. At length 
she sunk into a deep sleep and reposed 
quietly. 

She awoke perfectly calm. Looking her 
father steadily in the race, " Where is he ? " 
she repeated. 

" My child ! be calm," said the old man. 

" Am I not calm ? Have I not suffered ? 
and think you I cannot suffer more? Let 
me know the worst. Where is William Ash- 
ton?" 

" In pity to your father, Miss Douglas," 
said I, " endeavour to compose yourself. 
You shall know all in time." 

" I do know it," said she, in a hollow voice ; 
" I know it ; I see it ; they are leading him to 
the scaffold, to a death of shame." 

" For Heaven's sake, Mr. Douglas," said 
I, " let her know the truth ; it may save her 
senses." 

The old man assented. Taking her hand 
he related in the gentlest manner the fate of 
her unworthy lover. With wonderful com- 
posure she listened to the narration. The 
fountain of her tears broke up, and she wept 
long and freely. Then, closing her eyes, her 
lips were seen to move as in prayer. I bow- 
ed my face upon her hand and joined in her 
silent supplication, whatever it might be. 

Her tears and mental devotion relieved her. 
Again she slept, and awoke in quiet spirits. 
It was evident that the news of Ashton's 
suicide was to her far less terrible than the 
idea of his suffering an ignominious death as 
a malefactor. She signified to her rather that 
she felt able to travel. The hour had come 
when we were to separate. And now came 
my trial. I wished to speak to her of myself; 
but every principle of manhood repressed the 
selfish thought in her present situation. She 
seemed to comprehend my feelings, and, 
extending her hand to me with a smile, said, 
" Farewell ! Mr. Brae ; I have crossed your 
path, like a dark vision, but oh ! forget me. 
Let it be as a dream since we first met." 
She hesitated a moment " I may have 
caused you unhappiness. Most gladly would 
I have avoided it, and gladly would I remove 
it now were it possible. But look upon my 
face, and be convinced, that were it even as 
you wish, you would soon have to mourn 
again. May God bless you !" 

The boat that was to convey her to the 
shore was ready. I watched it till it disap- 
peared. 

" Are you ready to land, Sir ? " 

Awaking as from a trance, I gave the 



speaker a bewildered stare, and, for the first 
time during many days, I recollected the ob- 
jects of my voyage. With a feeling of soli- 
tude, which even the thoughts of my home 
could not subdue, I followed my baggage into 
the waiting wherry, and in a few minutes 
placed my foot upon my native land. 

Twelve months after the events contained 
in the preceding narrative had transpired, I 
stood again upon American soil. Various 
had been my fortunes in the interim, but they 
are of no consequence to the reader. The 
companions of my vovage with but one ex- 
ception, were nearly forgotten — its incidents, 
that were not associated with that one indi- 
vidual, remembered but faintly. 

I was sitting in my study, discussing a subtle 
point in ethics, when some one knocked. A 
servant entered and handed me the following 
note : — 

" An old acquaintance requests the pleasure 
of Mr. Brae's company for a few minutes at 
the hotel." 

I rose instantly, adjusted my dress, and fol- 
lowed the messenger. 

Mr. Douglas opened the door, and Mary, 
blooming and beautiful beyond even my gay- 
est dream, stood beside him. 

There was no romance in what followed to 
any but the parties concerned, and it were 
needless to dwell upon the story. In a single 
sentence, therefore, I will say that Mr. Dou- 
glas had travelled with his daughter until her 
health was reestablished ; that he was, at the 
time of which I speak, on the way to his re- 
sidence near New York, and that the Mary 
Douglas of my dreams is now the Mary Brae 
of my bosom. 



MORNING. By H. Pickering. 

Light breaks upon the hills ! while 'mid the air 
The Spirit of the Gale his joyous way 
Wings o'er the land and waters, prompt to pay 
To him obeisance. The green woods, where'er 

He wends, wave gracefully their tops, nor dare 
The flowers withhold their perfumes, nor delay 
The silver-flowing streams that sparkling play 
Along his course, his presence to declare. 

But lo ! a visible and mightier power 
Advances in the east, and to a blaze 
Kindling the heavens, now rules the fervent hour ; 

Earth gladlier smiles in his benignant rays — 
While from the hills, the vales, from every bower, 
Ascends the universal hymn of joy and praise! 



MISCELLANY. 

[From the American Papers.] 
Capt. Marry a? 8 Diary. — The " Weekly 
Herald " of tfew York, has some very pi- 
quante remarks on this work, displaying some- 
thing of the same feeling towards observations 
on America by European writers, which Mrs. 
Trollope provoked some years back. The 
" Morning Courier," another New York pa- 
per, says : " We have looked through Captain 
Marryat. It is a sufficiently harmless and 
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amusing quiz, with some very slight quantity 
of truth and reality, mingled with a multitude 
of impudence. The whole volume is a mere 
jeu d'esprit, and is a no more proper subject 
of popular indignation than a work like Ir- 
vine's Knickerbocker, a novel founded on fact. " 

Fate of Poets There are (vide a New 

York paper) 5023 poets in the United States. 
Of these, 94 are in the state prisons, 51 1 in lu- 
natic asylums, and 280 in the debtors' prisons. 

The Dress Circle at the Bowery Theatre, 
— We may talk as we please about the burlesque 
on manners published by Marryat and others ; 
but a scene occurred at the Bowery on Satur- 
day night, that if published in either of the 
books of travels, would be regarded as the 
wildest fiction. A gentleman, with two ladies, 
entered the dress circle of the Bowery soon 
after the play began, and finding the atmo- 
sphere very close, deliberately took off his coat, 
and laid it beside him ; not being sufficiently 
cool, he took off his vest also. Still feeling 
uncomfortably warm, he rolled up his shirt 
sleeves, and in this state sat out the play. 
This is all very well so far ; but Mr. Hamblin 
must issue a " circular," containing rules to be 
observed in the summer season. Because, it 
is possible, that if the thermometer rises a few 
degrees higher, some of the gentlemen may 
deem a further disrobing desirable, unless as- 
sured by a printed circular that it is contra 
bonos mores. 

Births at Sea. — Recently, when the ship 
Robert Pulsford, Capt. Prince, was on its pas- 
sage from Liverpool, and in Iat. 36 degrees, 
the wife of Mr. Lewis Lewis (a passenger) 

was safely delivered of three fine daughters 

They were severally named Columbia, Oceana, 
and Victoria. 

Solitary and alone. — We understand the 
Kilby Bank, Boston, pays its bills. 

" Here are the banisters, but where the d — 1 
are the stairs," as the drunken fellow said when 
he felt his way round the bedstead in the 
dark. 

" I'm not fond of catnip," as the girl said 
when pussy bit a piece off her nose. 

A gentleman was at his bankers, and ob- 
served a little boy present a check at the 
counter. The clerk put the usual question 
to him — " How will you take it?" to which 
the boy answered " fn my pocket, sir." 



THE GREATEST MOVEMENT ON THE WATERS 
SINCE NOAH'S FLOOD — DEPARTURE OF 
THE TWO GREAT STEAM SHIPS. 

New York, Saturday, Aug. 3, 1839. 
Thursday was a great day — an eventful day 
in the annals of modern travelling. Two 
large steam ships, the British Queen and 
Great Western, and three sailing packets, the 
Orpheus, Ontario, and Baltimore, left for Eu- 
rope, and probably carried out an aggregate of 



600 souls ; unquestionably the greatest number 
that ever embarked from this country on any 
one day, or any one expedition since the flood, 
though we are not quite certain that we have 
accurate returns of the number that embarked 
the few days preceding that event. These 
600 passengers may be thus classified : 



Bankers . 


. 4 


Honest men with no 


Merchants 


. 26 


occupation ... 3 


Farmers . 


. 8 


Sailors . . . 200 


Bond-holders 


. . 13 


Stokers, pokers, &c. 100 


Stock Jobbers 


. 22 


Old Maids . . .24 


Parsons . 


. . 5 


Virgins .... 36 


Rogues 


. . 58 


Loafers * . . . .75 


Pickpockets . 


. 10 


_^_ 


Gamblers 


. . 16 


600 



There has not certainly been such a stir 
amongst and turn out of folly, wit, beauty, 
roguery, sense, honesty and humbug, in New 
York, on any day since the creation of the 
globe, as there was last Thursday. Almost 
every soul that was not exceedingly sick, and 
some that were excessively sorry and sad, rose 
before daylight, and had their breakfasts bv 
eight o'clock at the latest. Parents gave their 
children new frocks, and teachers gave them 
a holiday in honour of the event. Beaux 
treated belles to a carriage ride, at the expense 
of a dollar, down to the dock, and a stand in 
the sun for three hours. Husbands gave their 
wives orders to get ready by ten o'clock, and 
abused them unmercifully for being an hour too 
late. Such a day, such a scene, such a row, 
such confusion, let us hope to see never more 
than once a year. 

The circumstance of two steam ships, and 
these too of such mammoth dimensions, lying 
at the wharf together, was of itself sufficient 
to bring crowds to the foot of Clinton Street, 
all anxious to tread the decks of these recherche 
packets — to view the wonders of their culinary 
departments, admire their luxurious cabins, 
and speculate on the vast improvements which 
ocean navigation had undergone since the 
days of Columbus. If the curious among us 
went to admire them when stationary, now 
many more might be expected to throng the 
wharves to see them both depart together? 
The whole of the city seemed alive with the 
excitement. Carriages, omnibuses, and other 
vehicles, were in motion so soon as 9 o'clock ; 
and long before noon, every spot that was 
accessible, or that commanded a view of the 
steamers, was occupied by as gay a dressed 
multitude of human beings as it ever was our 
good fortune to behold. 

Nothing could exceed the excitement of the 
scene, on the docks and wharves around the 
two noble steamers from ten o'clock until one. 
Hundreds and hundreds of hacks, waggons, 
carts, carriages, and vehicles of all descriptions, 
came and went, and went and came, as though 
they were driven by a volcano, or escaping 
from an earthquake. 

* Jeremy Diddlers. 
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Never, perhaps, was a more beautiful sight 
seen on the water than the Bay presented. 
The British Queen, the best, if not the largest 
steam vessel that ever floated, dashing down 
the Bay, attended by a flotilla of other steam 
vessels, each crammed by a multitude of our 
citizens, who seemed to vie with each other 
m offering up their best wishes for the safe 
voyage and speedy return of their British 
visiters. 

The " Great Western" was steaming away 
down through the Narrows; the "British 
Queen " was following her like a fleet race- 
horse. The " Neptune," the largest steam- 
boat we have, was between the two ; men were 
huzzaing, loafers were shouting, rum-heads 
were swilling and swearing, black-legs were 
betting, blue stockings were debating, silk 
stockings were discussing, and sans stockings 
and sans culottes were cutting about between 
the crowds, picking pockets and picking up 
"unconsidered trifles." It was a great day. 
The hundred thousand eyes gazed after the 
vessels until distance, which lent enchantment 
to the view, enviously hid them from the sight 
of our citizens about 3 o'clock ; and then 
50,000 souls, of all sorts and shades, com- 
plexions and conditions, strayed to their dif- 
ferent houses and eating-houses, some satis- 
fied, some savage, some to eat a good dinner, 
some to drink, some to look on and languish, 
some sober, and all «' tarnation hot." 

George Hawes, the butcher, was up all 
Tuesday and Wednesday night, killing, pre- 
paring, and putting meat, beef, veal and 
mutton on board the Queen, some of which, 
packed in ice, will be eaten fresh in England, 
to show John Bull that we have as sweet and 
as tender mutton in America as they have. 

Before the British Queen left London 
Queen Adelaide went on board of her, and 
engaged two large state rooms on deck, (for 
there is to be a handsome poop deck built,) 
for herself and five maids of honour, who are 
coming out with a large retinue to New York 
next spring [!]. Gods 1 what a time we shall 
have! 

We shall yet Kve to see steam make America 
a monarchy or Britain a republic 

In the mean time, should a public dinner 
be given to Captain Roberts, commander, it 
is proposed to give this toast — " The second 
Discoverer of America — Columbus/ownd the 
land ; Roberts, the shortest road to it." 

Weekfy Herald of New York. 



THE SCIENCE OF STARVATION. 

AN ARTICLE FOR LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC 

INSTITUTIONS. 

[Prom " Yankee Notion*."] 

The ancient philosopher, when he had a mind 
to pat, opened his mouth ; the moderns, when 



they have a mind either to eat or drink, are 
afraid to do any such thing as opening their 
mouths. This is a scientific age, and we have 
so wonderfully improved on the practice of 
the ancients, that we must study books and 
hear lectures, before we can be sure that it is 
safe to eat a potato. 

I, for my part, wonder how our grandfathers 
and great-grandfathers, those tough old fel- 
lows, kept soul and body together. They ate 
their victuals and went about their business. 
It is a positive fact, they had no dietetics— 
they had no system; — Heavens and earth ! is 
it possible ? Yes, they had no such thing as 
a system, that necromantic machine which 
carries every thing onward nowadays. They 
ate whatever they wanted, and as much as 
they wanted, never troubled themselves about 

Ehysiology, and did not know whether they 
ad one stomach or half a dozen. They had 
no such scientific lights to illuminate the dark 
subjects of chewing and swallowing, as their 
more knowing descendants possess : they 
never thought of opening their mouths by rule, 
or wagging their jaws by the pendulum of a 
clock, or weighing their bread by half ounces, 
or philosophizing upon fried pancakes and 
roasted pigs' tails, or smelling alcohol in cider, 
or snuffing poison in a cup of coffee, or cogi- 
tating upon the gastric juice, digestion, chyli- 
fication : and doctoring and coddling their 
stomachs in the ten thousand delightful sci- 
entific ways that modern system-mongers have 
invented. 

Our ancestors were certainly unfortunate, 
and it is impossible not to pity their ignorance. 
They lived to ninety, and never suspected 
they were poisoning themselves all then* life- 
time. Never shall I forget the nervous hor- 
ror of my old grandmother when she came 
home from one of the lectures of Dr. Sawdust, 
who had been proving that coffee was poison. 
The old lady had drank four cups a day ever 
since she was ten years old. She immedi- 
ately clapped on her spectacles, sat down with 
a piece of chalk and made a calculation of the 
quantity. She could hardly believe her eyes 
when she discovered that she had swallowed 
seven thousand three hundred and eighty- 
eight gallons of poison 1 — " Better late than 
never," she exclaimed, " I won't be poU 
soned any longer, not 1 1 " And so, at the 
age of ninety, she reforms her diet, fully per- 
suaded that to go on drinking coffee would 
kill her sooner or later. Another old lady, on 
hearing that tea was intoxicating, had nearly 
gone into fits, and is in great affliction at the 
thought that she has been fuddled every day 
for sixty years without knowing any thing 
about it. 

With the great abundance of wisdom upon 
these matters that we are now blessed with, 
prospects are surely very encouraging If 
we believe the vegetable diet wiseacres, who 
of course, know all about it, human life is to 
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be wonderfully increased in duration : they 
talk of Methuselah and his great uncles as 
familiarly as maidens of fifteen do of puppy- 
dogs. The danger seems to be that peo- 
ple will live too long. True it is that none 
of this cabbage-fed tribe have yet given any 
strong signs of longevity ; they all die off most 
unaccountably just as they are on the point 
of beginning to live a thousand years. How- 
ever, this must be a mere freak of Nature, 
who often takes a malicious pleasure in con- 
founding the wisest of our calculations. 

The " Sawdust Journal," a newspaper which 
has been for some time established in this 
city, must, we think, convince any man who 
will take the trouble to read it, that eating is 
a very dangerous business. It is astounding 
to perceive what multitudes have died of roast 
beef, mutton broth, and such like slow poi- 
sons. A considerate man wonders to find 
himself alive, and is fully convinced that he 
ought to have been dead long ago. But to 
show that people are at last fairly awake on 
this subject, and are determined not to sit still 
and be poisoned any longer, we make the 
following extract from the editor's correspond- 
ence. 

- "TO THE EDITOR OF THE SAWDUST 

JOURNAL. 

" Gooseboraugh, December 25. 
"Friend Withershins: — I wrote to you. 
some time since, for the Library of Starv- 
ation and - the Sawdust Journal ; I hope 
you will send those excellent publications 
as soon as possible, with any other works 
you may have on the subject of short com- 
mons. Public attention is now strongly turn- 
ed towards these subjects, and we really hun- 
ger and thin* after every thing in the shape 
of bare bones. Doctor Sawdust has been lec- 
turing in this place, and produced quite an 
excitement : his proofs of the pernicious con- 
sequences of eating food were in the highest 
degree convincing ; people discovered them- 
selves to be sick who never dreamt of the 
thing before : indeed, it is very clear that but 
for Dr. Sawdust, we should never know half 
our misfortunes. Flesh meat is now held in 
utter abomination among us. People are 
turning their pigs out of doors at a great rate ; 
all the cows are cashiered, and the poultry 
have been obliged to cut and run. As for a 
beef steak, I need not say, such a thing is not 
to be had for love or money : sausages are 
entirely out of demand, except such as are 
stuffed with red baize and turnips; and I 
verily believe the ghost of a sheep's head 
would frighten the whole community. Flesh, 
in feet, is quite out of the question, and no- 
thing is fish that comes to net here ; a man 
could not even get a salt eel for his supper. 
All the dogs have run mad, and every cat in 
the town has departed this life. 



" I hope, friend Withershins, we sha 
the pleasure of beholding your hatch 
among us before long. You would 1 
lighted to see the sharpness of our nos 
prominence of our cheek-bones, and the 
tiful lantern-like transparency of our 
The good work is going on, although a 
many among us are going off; this, ho 
cannot be owing to their change of d» 
to the roast turkeys they ate last i 
There is a class of young ladies at Mrs 
po's boarding-house, who are living (t 
mean, who still survive) in exact adh 
to the principles of Dr. Sawdust, and fin 
complexions highly improved by it. 
have excellent soup, made of pebble- 
boiled in clear spring water : sometime 
strain it through a colander of turnip 
but this the Doctor calls high living, 
sawdust dough-nuts never give thei 
heart-burn ; and if you shake a bunch 
dishes at them once a Week, it is all thej 
You never saw a more beautiful and in 
ing sight than these young ladies ; .tit 
semble fail- and delicate cabbage-plants 
ing under the shady side of a barn. * 
strength is so much improved by thei 
that tney have no occasion for exercis 
never feel the least desire to walk abodt 
deed, this would be somewhat hazardc 
pne of them being abroad on a 'win* 
last week,' was accidentally blown agan 
side of a newly painted house, whe; 
stuck till somebody came to her relief, 
this catastrophe, they have all kept 
doors, which, in feet, is much the best i 
true Sawdustarians. 

" Since writing the above, I have re 
accounts from the neighbouring town o 
dleton, where Dr. Sawdust has also 
lecturing. The good work is going on 
The people have given up eating ei 
Most of them do nothing but gape, 1 
even this is censured as a superfluous 1 
as well as the practice of sucking fog tl 
rye straws. Tee-total Fast Day Fore^ 
sociations are rapidly forming. Seven 
pie have sewed up their mouths, and 
me the sensation is delightful; other 
back, and think that knocking theii 
out is going far enough. Howeve 
general cry is " go ahead," and I 
these last must knock under, in spite < 
teeth. 

" Brother Sappy lectured on water-p< 
last evening, and delighted a most ent 
tic audience. He gave a flaming desc 
of carrots, and the mention of onions b 
tears into every eye. He means nexl 
to take up the question on the moral q 
of baked beans. We are all as thrh 
corn-stalks ; there is not a face in th 
that is not pea-green. 

" Yours most emaciatingly, 
" Simon Scarecrc 




Oi, u he toddled homew»rt, I 

Thought him, fbf poet* all believe id Ovid. 

Sonw-ilaiins lorMof the 
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Twas dawn— adieu, my Mary— au revoir. 

I saw her soon again, you may suppose, 

And often too ; and when the summer came, 

And brought its hot vacation, and the city 

Went out of town, to mountains, caves, and springs, 

I got my furlough too, and went to Mary. 

We walk'd and talk'd, rode, sat, and read together; 

But 'twas some time ere her accomplishments 

Peep'd, one by one, upon me from the veil 

Her modesty hung o'er them. She had read 

Her father's well fill'd library with profit, 

And could talk charmingly. Then she could sing, 

And play too, passably, and dance with spirit ; 

She sketch'd from nature well, and studied flowers, 

Which was enough, alone, to love her for. 

Yet was she knowing in all needle work, 

And shone in dairy and in kitchen too, 

As in the parlour :— To conclude, I loved her. 

Reader, didst ever go a gipsying ? 
I do not mean pic-nic-ing with a party 
Foolish and formal— but with wife and children, 
Or a few true dear friends ; choosing a spot 
Fit for your gipsy camp, with fountain near, 
Flowers, birds and breezes, shade and solitude ; 
There for a day to pass the happy hours, 
Giving free scope to nature — it is worth 
An age of city life. Go, prithee, try it, 
And if you are unmarried, I'll engage, 
Provided he or she be there you love, 
You'll not be single quite another year. 
'Twas so with me— I might have hem'd and ha'd 
From year to year, breaking a poor girl's heart 
With " hope deferrM; " and wasting my fresh youth 
With fears of folding doors and marble mantels. 

* * * « 

We went a gipsying, and— I am married. 



PROCEEDINGS OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE 
DIFFUSION OF USELESS KNOWLEDGE. 
AT THE ASINEUM. 
[From Yankee Notions.] 
The Annual Meeting of the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useless Knowledge and the 
General Confusion of the Human Under- 
standing, was held at the Asineum on Monday 
last; the President, the Rev. Dr. Bubble, 
took the chair, precisely at seven o'clock, as- 
sisted by the Hon. Mr. Fudgefield, and 
Timothy Tinshins, Esq., Vice Presidents. 
The President delivered an introductory dis- 
course on the usefulness of useless knowledge 
and the advantages of confusion in the under- 
standing, which elicited the greatest applause 
from a thronged and delighted audience. The 
following is an abridged copy. 

Gentlemen of the Useless Knowledge 
Association : 
I have the honour of congratulating you on 
this anniversary meeting. We are engaged, 
gentlemen, in a stupendous effort. The ob- 
ject of our endeavours is to place the founda- 
tions of the intellectual universe on the high- 
est state of moral elevation. There is great 
truth, gentlemen, in the exaggeration, that the 
intense application of human intellect in infi- 
nitesimal quantities to the analytical pursuit 
of psychological investigation, leads to the 
surest mathematical discrimination of moral 



idiosyncracies. The human mind, gentlemen, 
I consider as composed of two qualities, — 
rationation and immaterial recipiency. Facts 
are imbibed by the inductive process of men- 
tal recipiency, and, being rationally rationa- 
ted, lead to reason. This we denominate the 
March of Intellect : and intellect hath three 
branches, namely, logic, metaphysics, and 
dogmatics, which, being synthetically com- 
bined, constitute man a reasoning animal. 
As the Stagyrite remarks, concerning the 
method of philosophical induction. " Omnis 
ratio de ratione rationans, rationare facit ra- 
tionaliter rationando omnes homines rationan- 
tcs" an axiom which, I apprehend, no one 
will deny. In the unenlightened mind, all 
attempts at reasoning are in the highest degree 
unreasonable, just as in the dark all cats are 
grey. Gentlemen, we live in an enlightened 
age ; Peter Parley and the printing press have 
effected a moral and hypercritical revolution; 
all men can read the Pandects, and the Novum 
Organum. Instead of the spelling-book and 
the primer, our children have Cudworth's In- 
tellectual . System and Adelung's Mithridates. 
Modern intellect may be compared to a mag- 
nificent toadstool, which shoots out its head 
on all sides, the moment it gets an inch above 
ground. Sometimes it has been compared 
to an overgrown pumpkin-vine, sprouting 
right and left, and grasping at more than it 
can hold ; but this* is a misrepresentation : the 
mind will hold any quantity of knowledge 
since the invention of lyceums and encyclo- 
pedias; and there is no difficulty at the 
present day, in getting a quart into a pint pot. 
Gentlemen, I say to you, go on. Let use- 
less knowledge flourish. The world is grow- 
ing wise. Man is tall in intellectual stature ; 
his heels are on the earth, but his head is in 
the clouds. 

The following report of the standing com- 
mittee was then read. 

report. 

The Standing Committee of the Society for 
the Diffusion of Useless Knowledge and the 
General Confusion of the Human Understand- 
ing, beg leave to report, that the affairs of the 
Society were never in a more prosperous and 
desirable condition. They have great plea- 
sure in congratulating the Society upon the 
encouraging prospects which the present state 
of the country holds out to them. Useless 
knowledge was never more highly prized or 
more eagerly sought after ; and mortal under- 
standings were never in a more admirable con- 
fusion than at present. Your Committee beg 
leave to call tne attention of the Society to 
sundry circumstances which, in their opinion, 
have had the most, powerful effect in bringing 
about these desirable results. 

Your Committee feel bound to distinguish 
witli the most pointed and laudatory regard, 
the efforts of the newspaper editors of this 
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country, who, in the course of the past year, 
have laboured with the most disinterested zeal 
in forwarding the objects of the Society : they 
have constantly shown themselves friends of 
useless knowledge and confoundcrs of the 
brains and understanding of mankind. Your 
Committee would particularly call to your 
approving notice, the unwearied industry of 
these gentlemen in discovering mares' nests, 
fighting windmills, basting dead cats, bottling 
moonshine, catching Tartars, peeping through 
millstones, swallowing earthquakes, gobbling 
down piracies, and bndling their asses at the 
tail. Your Committee recommend that each 
newspaper editor be presented with an ele- 
gant leather medal, bearing the inscription, 
"Ex fumo dare lucem" in allusion to their 
wonderful sagacity in sometimes distinguish- 
ing smoke from fire. 

Your Committee would further point out 
to the notice of the Society the various quack 
doctors of this country, and in particular the 
Vegetable Diet Sawdust Live-forever Starva- 
tion tribe; — useldss knowledge is under in- 
finite obligations to these individuals, though 
their reward and encouragement would seem 
rather to belong to that enlightened associa- 
tion, the Society for the Extinction of the 
Human Species. Nevertheless, considering 
the immense amount of useless knowledge 
they have propagated, and its effects in pro- 
ducing confusion not only in the understand- 
ings, but in the bodies of men, your Com- 
mittee do not feel at liberty to pass them by 
without some adequate notice. They there- 
fore recommend that each of these persons be 
presented with a medal of the purest and 
hardest bronze, bearing the inscription " Stul- 
torum infinitus est numerus" in allusion to the 
very wide field which exists for their praise- 
worthy and philanthropic labours. 

Your Committee would further recommend 
to your favourable notice, those worthy and 
enlightened individuals the March of Intellect 
Cold Water Tee-totallers, who have manfully 
lent their strong assistance towards promoting 
the objects of this Society. Your Committee 
cannot praise too highly the labours of these 
gentlemen in propagating useless knowledge. 
The world is indebted to them for the discovery 
of the method of drinking out of empty 
glasses, getting high on cold water, decanting 
a bottle of hay, sucking April fog through 
goose-quills, and the demonstration by chemi- 
cal analysis, that sixteen thousand cubic miles 
of moonshine contain alcohol enough to 
fuddle three moschettoes. But the most 
amazing discovery due to the ingenuity of 
these gentlemen, relates to whiskey punch, 
which they have ascertained not to be whiskey 
punch, but a compound of prussic acid, opo- 
deldoc, nux vomica, prelinpinpin, coloquintida, 
pepperaria, suderumhatcheta, and a con- 
glomeration of heterogeneous concoctions too 
numerous to mention. The most brilliant 



discoveries may still be expected of the Tee- 
totallers, as they are now engaged in an inquiry 
into the metaphysical character of pint pote. 
Your Committee recommend that each indi- 
vidual of the March of Intellect Tee-total 
Association be presented with a tin dipper of 
the shallowest possible form, with the strictest 
injunctions never to put his nose into it. 

Your Committee further recommend to the 
favourable regard of the Society that distin- 
guished individual, Dr. Humm, the ingenious 
reviver of animal magnetism, whose labours in 
the cause of the Society deserve the highest 
commendation. Dr. Humm has not only been 
instrumental in extending knowledge useless, 
and more than useless, but he has also thrown 
the understandings of many human beings 
into confusion worse confounded. His suc- 
cess in this particular has been most brilliant, 
and many individuals under his influence are 
so far gone in their intellectuals, that they do 
not show the least glimmer of common sense. 
Your Committee beg leave to lay before the 
Society a brief relation of the brilliant and 
astonishing experiment in animal magnetism 
performed by Dr. Humm upon the person of 
a full grown, intelligent and respectable cat 
of this city, in the presence of a large number 
of citizens of the first talent and respecta- 
bility. 

" All things being prepared, the cat was 
brought into the room and placed in an arm- 
chair. The cat was a grey tabby, with a 
black and yellow tail, and sea-green eyes, 
and a mild ingenuous expression of coun- 
tenance, and appeared to be about four years 
old. Doctor Humm assured us there was no 
sort of private understanding between him 
and the cat, as had been suspected by some 
sceptical persons. Indeed, the cat appeared 
perfectly innocent, and every body was quite 
convinced of her honesty. She stared round 
at the company with wondering eyes, as if 
not comprehending the cause of the assem- 
blage, but could not escape from the chair, 
because she was held down by her paws and 
tail by five of the gentlemen present. Dr. 
Humm then began the magnetic operation by 
placing the fore and middle fingers of his left 
hand over her eyes so as to keep them shut 
close, and drawing the fore finger of his right 
hand in a direct line from the cat's nose across 
her bosom down to the extremity of her left 
paw. The magnetic effect was immediately 
apparent. Her tail began to wag, so much 
so that the Rev. Mr. Fogbrain, who was hold- 
ing on by that limb, immediately let it go in 
order to witness the result of this strange phe- 
nomenon. In thirteen seconds there was a 
sensible vibration of the cat's tail, which 
waved from side to side, describing twenty- 
seven degrees of the segment of a circle. A 
general murmur ran throughout the assembly. 
* It wags ! it wags ! ' exclaimed every one — 
there was no longer any room for doubt ; the 
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most sceptical among the spectators was 
thoroughly convinced that the tail was wagging, 
and even that arch unbeliever Simon Sly 
was heard to declare, he did not doubt of the 
waggery. 

"Dr. Humm now changed his operation, 
and commencing as before at the cat's nose, 
he passed his two fingers up the skull bone 
between the ears, down the occiput, round 
under the neck to the tip of the shoulder- 
blade, and thence in a straight line down to 
the left paw. After thirty-one magnetical 
touches in this manner, the wagging of the 
tail increased to such a degree as to describe 
almost a semicircle, and Dr. Humm declared 
the animal was sound asleep. As the cat 
cave no evidence to the contrary except by 
the wagging, there was no doubt of the fact, 
for the Doctor assured us that magnetized 
cats always wagged their tails when sleeping. 
The cat was therefore declared to be in a fit 
state for experiments, and Doctor Humm be- 
gan by willing the cat's tail to tie itself up in 
a bow-knot : the tail immediately twisted 
itself round and described the figure of a 
bow-knot in the air. This was witnessed 
with astonishment by every one in the room. 
Mr. Noddy seeing the wonderful effect of the 
experiment, signified a wish to bear a part in 
the operation, to which Dr. Humm very po- 
litely consented. Mr. Noddy therefore pro- 
ceeded to magnetize the cat from the tip of 
the lower jaw, under the chin, across the tra- 
chea and thorax, down to the heel of the right 
paw : the cat immediately gave a loud mew : 
which in a sleeping cat must have been a 
sure sign that something ailed her. Mr. 
Noddy then willed her nose to be in a rat- 
hole, which took immediate effect by the cat's 
snapping sharply at his fore finger. This as- 
tonished the company a second time, and Dr. 
Humm made a third experiment by willing 
the cat to be thrown souse into Frog Pond. 
The Rev. Mr. Fogbrain immediately let go 
her fore paws, and strange to say, they began 
pad, padding, as if attempting to swim. The 
murmurs of admiration that ran round the 
company at this wonderful sight are not to be 
described. ' She swims! she swims!' ex- 
claimed every one ; the proof was complete ; 
most of the spectators could hear the splash- 
ing of the water in the pond, and some even 
imagined they could see the boys chucking 
stones at her. After this had been displayed 
to the full satisfaction of the company, Dr. 
Humm willed her to come safe ashore ; not- 
withstanding, her paws continued to paddle, 
but this was easily accounted for, as the Doctor 
assured us she would stand perfectly still as 
soon as she got her land-legs on. 

" Various other experiments followed, which 

we have not space to describe in detail. Dr. 

Scantiwit willed the cat to be in a mustard 

pot, whereupon she immediately gave a loud 

sneeze, and made an immensely wry face. 



Mr. Milksop willed her to be lapping cream, 
on which she gave a hearty purr and licked 
her chaps three times. Mr. Dryasdust willed 
her to scratch his wig, and at the same mo- 
ment felt a sharp tingling under his skull- 
bone, by which he was convinced he had 
something there," &c, &c. 

Your Committee having laid before the 
Society these wonderful experiments, recom- 
mend that Dr. Humm and each of the indivi- 
duals who assisted as above, be presented 
with the Freedom of the Corporation of Fool's 
Paradise. 

Your Committee would recommend to the 
respectful notice of the Society the various 
public lecturers of this portion of the country, 
and in particular, those who treat of German 
metaphysics, Coleridgism, optimism, and simi- 
lar ultra-mundane exaltations of the human 
intellect. Your Committee suggest that a 
prize be proposed the ensuing year for the 
test dissertation on the following subject, — 
" The Influence of Transcendental Metaphy- 
sics on the Growth of Cabbages." They re- 
commend that each transcendentalist be pre- 
sented with a stout broomstick for the purpose 
of flying through the air. 

Your Committee would trespass too far 
upon the time of the Society were they to 
enumerate at length all the matters which 
deserve their attention. They are obliged 
reluctantly, therefore, to pass with a bare men- 
tion, the great number of old women, quid- 
nuncs, schemers, dreamers, steamers, system- 
mongers, method-mongers, improvers-of-so- 
ciety, &c, who are now exercising so vast an 
influence in this country. 



AMERICAN STRICTURES ON THE 
CHARTISTS IN ENGLAND. 

[From the Corsair.] 

The silent and rapid growth of this for- 
midable revolutionary faction in England is 
one of the most momentous signs of the times 
in that country. The avowed intentions of 
the Chartist party are peaceful, but their ob- 
jects are not on that account the less decidedly 
revolutionary. The institution of a virtually 
new and written constitution for the unwritten 
one under which England is now governed, 
being, as we understand it, the first object 
which the Chartists have in view, and what 
they insist upon as the only wholesome basis 
for all further political action. Now this is a 
very different matter from the new question 
of Reform ; for should such a re-organization 
of the government be once instituted, it is 
impossible to predict what vital changes it 
might undergo in the attempt to re-construct 
it upon such a model as should be agreed 
upon. The people of the State of New York 
did once in formal convention take their old 
constitution to pieces and put it together 
again in such a shape as to please themselves, 
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as quietly and coolly as a company of mecha- 
nicians would take out the machinery of a 
steam boat and substitute a new engine in 
place of the old one. But Europeans are not 
up to this kind of work. The majority of 
them had no hand in adjusting the mechanism 
of their governments in the first instance, and 
being themselves unable to start a screw here, 
and loosen a spring there, they are gradually 
prone to smash the machine at once to pieces 
when they undertake to re-model it. From 
the quiet mode in which the Chartists com- 
menced their operations, it seemed originally 
as if better things might have been expected 
from them, but the accounts brought by the 
Liverpool of the scenes of violence and in- 
cendiarism recently exhibited at Birmingham, 
with the preposterous proposal upon the part of 
the Chartists for a Grand Holiday, would prove 
them to be about as rascally and absurd a set 
of would-be-political tinkers as ever any 
country was afflicted with. Their great num- 
bers as a party, indeed, give something of the 
dignity of terror to their proceedings ; but it 
is this feature only which prevent them from 
being most ludicrously contemptible. Think 
only of a set of men undertaking one of the 
gravest and most elevated offices that a body 
of social beings can assume — the construction 
of a political fabric which shall supersede all 
others with their countrymen : — thmk of them 
passing months and even years in sage debate 
and solemn council : — think of them slowly 
and gradually maturing their operations, untd 
the civilized world are anxiously watching for 
their first development in action, expecting 
when their numbers shall have reached a cer- 
tain limit that they will assume a position 
which will at once enable them to hold the 
balance of power between the great political 
parties of their country 1 — and then only view 
this grand association of Hampdens, and Sid- 
neys, and Solons, and Lycurguses, turning out 
in a body to break the windows and plunder 
the shopmen of a manufacturing town ! And 
next capping these feats of school-boy malice 
and petit-larceny prowess, by the genuine 
school-boy proposition for " a grand holiday 
throughout the month of August/ 1 /" 

Verily, John Bull, you have a good many 
queer and eccentric members among your 
family, but we dreamed not that you bred 
up such a set of absurd and mischievous 
mountebanks. Had you but whipped them 
well, John, and sent them to bed without 
their tea occasionally, these overgrown chil- 
dren would never have brought shame and 
sorrow upon your old age. 

The disreputable conduct of these rash 
and silly people will in England have no 
slight effect in bringing into contempt the 
noble cause which they have so pre- 
sumptuously espoused. We say " pre- 
sumptuously," for they seem in the main to 
be wholly ignorant of the true means of ad- 



vancing that cause. We confess, however, 
that for our own part we view their infatuated 
conduct with full as much of sorrow as anger. 



THE UTILITARIAN. 

By John Neal. 

We were walking together in a broad, un- 
frequented street of Philadelphia. All at once 
we heard a strange uproar a great way off, 
growing louder and louder every moment; 
and before we could imagine the cause, a boy 
at the head of the street cried out, " Here they 
come ! here they come ! " The people rushed 
out of their houses, another and another took 
up the cry, and it flew by us like the signal 
of a telegraph. And then all was still as 
death, frightfully still, and the next moment 
a pair of large, powerful horses came plunging 
round the corner at full speed, with the frag- 
ments of a carriage rattling and ringing after 
them. 

" The child ! the child ! oh, my God, the 
poor child !" shrieked a woman at a window 
near me ; and on looking that way, I saw a 
child in the street, holding out its arms to a 
female who was flying toward it, her eyes di- 
lated with horror, her garments flving loose, 
and her cry such as I had never heard issue 
from mortal lips. 

I sprang forward to save the child — the little 
creature was right in the way of the horses — 
and I should have succeeded, but for a strong 
hand that arrested me and pulled me back by 
main force, at the very instant the carriage 
bounded by in a whirlwind of dust, over- 
throwing mother and child in its career. 

" The woman 1 the woman ! " shrieked the 
people far and wide; " save her, save her 1" 

At this new cry, the man who had held me 
back with the hand of a giant, flung away 
from my grasp, and, pursuing the furious 
animals round the next corner, where they 
had been partially stopped by a waggon loaded 
with flour, and stood leaping and plunging in 
their harness, and trying to disengage them- 
selves from what I now perceived to be a hu- 
man being, a female who had been caught by 
her clothes in the whirling mass — leaped upon 
them with the activity and strength of one 
who might grapple with Centaurs in such a 
cause ; and, before I could get near enough 
to help him, plucked one of the hot and 
furious animals to the earth, first upon his 
knees, and then over upon his side, in such a 
manner as to deprive the other of all power. 
The next moment I was at his side, leaving 
the poor child I had snatched up to be taken 
care of by a stranger, and lifting the mother 
of the child from the midst of danger so appall- 
ing, that, but for the example set me by my 
companion, I never should have had the cou- 
rage to interfere even to save what now ap- 
peared to be one of the loveliest women 
I had ever seen. The multitude were aghast 
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with fear ; but as for the extraordinary man 
who had thrown himself head foremost upon 
what was regarded by everybody there, as no 
better than certain death, he got up after I 
had liberated the woman, brushed off the dust 
from his clothes, and would have walked away, 
as if nothing had happened, I do believe, had 
I not begged him to go with me where we 
might see after the child, and examine its 
hurts ; for the horses appeared to me to touch 
the body with their hoofs, and I was quite sure 
that a wheel struck it as it bounded by, the 
fire flashing from the rocky pavement with 
every blow. 

The child was very much hurt, and the 
mother delirious, though in every other respect 
unharmed. A wheel had passed over the 
little creature's body in such a way as to leave 
me no hope of its recovery, though I instantly 
bled it myself, and determined to watch by it 
to the last ; and the mother had escaped as 
by a miracle, with but two or three slight 
lacerations, though it appeared upon fuller in- 
quiry, that she had run directly before the 
horses with a view to turn them aside, there 
being no other hope, and that she had been 
caught by the projecting shaft and lifted along 
at the risk, every moment, as she clung by 
the bridle, of being trampled to death. But 
she escaped and recovered; and the poor 
child, who was just beginning to speak plain, 
was now the sole object of solicitude with 
me. 

" Chamber, George muss die, George want 
to die," said the poor little patient thing, after 
it had lain above twenty-four hours without 
speaking above its breath, and almost without 
moving. 

The nurse, who sat near him, burst into 
tears ; and I, even I, though accustomed to 
every shape of trial and horror, was obliged 
to go to the window. Her name was Cham- 
bers, and the child had been to her, from the 
day of its birth even to that day, as her own 
child. 

" Chamber, George muss dit up," said the 
dear little creature again, as the hour drew 
nigh which I had felt it my duty to prepare 
the mother for. " George muss die, George 
want to die. " 

For the first time, I saw a tear in the eye 
of that imperturbable stranger who had saved 
the mother's life. He turned away from the 
bed with a shiver, and, going to the door, 
spoke to the nurse in a tone of considerable 
emotion, bidding her make ready for the 
worst, though to be sure he had still some 
hope. 

A word now of the character and behaviour 
of this man, before I proceed further with my 
little story. I had met him about a month be- 
fore in a dissecting room, where, in the absence 
of the lecturer, a question arose about the 
structure and purpose of a part of the eye. 
The class were all talking together ; and for 



myself, though I paid great attention to the 
subject, I confess that I was never so bewildered 
in my life. In the midst of the uproar, a tall, 
bony, hard visaged man, with a stoop in the 
shoulders, and the largest hand I ever saw, 
whipped out a small penknife, and, taking up 
the eye of a fish that lay near, proceeded to 
demonstrate with astonishing clearness and 
beauty of language. While he was occupied 
in this way, with our whole class gathered 
round him, and listening to him open-mouthed, 
the professor entered without being observed, 
and, coming softly before the new lecturer, 
stood there, with a look of growing delight 
and amazement spreading itself over his fea- 
tures and agitating his whole body, as the 
awkward being before us proceeded with what 
was indeed a demonstration. 

After he had got through, and I need not 
stop here to describe the scene that followed, 
the explanation, or the issue, we were all in- 
quiring of each other who he was, and where 
he had come from. But all we could hear 
amounted to nothing. He had been at 
Philadelphia about six months. He had 
travelled much, read much, and thought 
more ; he was learned in a way peculiarly his 
own ; he was indefatigable, he had given his 
body by will to be dissected after death, and 
he was a Utilitarian. But what a Utilitarian 
was, nobody knew. Some believed it to be 
a new religious faith, whose followers bore 
that name ; others that it meant either a sort of 
free-masonry or infidelity. But he, when he 
was asked, told them it was nothing but Jeremy 
Benthamism. But who was Jeremy Ben- 
tham ? Nobody knew, at least nobody knew 
with any degree of certainty. 

" Why did you stop me," said I to him, as 
we sat together by an open window, looking 
out upon the sky and water of the Jersey shore, 
the green trees, and the far hills, and wonder- 
ing about the cause of that peculiarity in the 
atmosphere which attends our Indian summer ; 
the little boy on a bed near us, breathing, 
though awake, as children breathe when they 
are asleep, and the mother — it made me a 
better man to look at this woman, so meek, 
so fair, with such a calm, beautiful propriety 
in whatever she did ; so sincere withal, and 
so affectionate to her boy. " Why did you 
stop me," said I, looking at her as she sat 
afar off, with her large hazel eyes fixed on the 
little sufferer, and a drop of unquenchable 
brightness gathering in each, " Why did you 
stop me, I say?" addressing myself to Abijah 
Ware. 

" Because," quoth Abijah, in a deep, low, 
monotonous whine, " because I am a Utilita- 
rian." 

"A what r 

" A U-til-i-ta-ri-an," repeated Abijah. 

The woman stared, and I asked what he 
meant. 

" I mean," said Abijah, " a follower of the 
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principle of utility. I look to the greatest 
good of the greatest number. " 

" I am all in the dark," said I ; " please to 
explain. What had utility, or the greatest 
good of the greatest number, to do with your 
stopping me, when, but for you, I might have 
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" Speak out, Sir, what are you afraid of?' 

" I'd rather not," said I, " if it 's all the same 
to you, at least not now, not here," glancing 
at the poor mother. N.B. She was a 
widow. 

" I insist upon it," said Abijah. 

" Well, then, but for you, I might have 
rescued the child. " 

" Perhaps — and you might have thrown 
away another life to no purpose." 

" Well, and so might you, when you risked 
yours." 

" Fiddle-feddle — one case at a time. How 
old are you ? " 

" How old am I!" 

" Yes— out with it." 

I made no reply. 

" About five and twenty, I suppose, are 
you?" 

" Well, what if I am ? What has that to 
do with my saving or not saving the child? " 

" Much. I am a Utilitarian, I say. You 
are grown up ; your life is worth more to so- 
ciety than — much more, I say — " 

The mother stooped to kiss the forehead of 
her little one. 

" More than forty such lives." 

" How so ? " 

" How so ! It has cost some thousands to 
raise you. " 

I looked up. The man was perfectly serious. 
He had a pencil in his hand, a bit of paper 
on the table, and was ciphering away at full 
speed. 

" Yes, Sir," continued he. " The risk was 
out of all proportion to the probable advan- 
tage or profit; and therefore I stopped you." 

God forgive Utilitarians, thought I, if they 
are capable of such things before they put 
forth a hand to save a fellow creature — a babe 
in the path of a wild horse. For my own part, 
I should as soon think of stopping to do the 
case in double fellowship, as to calculate the 
proportion of the risk to the hope of profit 
nere. 

He understood me, I dare say; for he 
shifted his endless legs one over the other, 
drew a long breath, and quietly laughed in 
my face. 

" You acted like a boy," said he. " The 
chance — I know how to calculate such chances 
to a single hair — was fifty to one against your 
saving the child. " 

" Well, Sir—" 

" And fifty to one, perhaps more, against 
your saving yourself ; and so I concluded to 
save you, in spite of your teeth." 
Here a low, hysterical sobbing was heard 



from the pillow where the mother lav with her 
head resting by that of her child, and her mouth 
pressed to his cheek. 

But my imperturbable companion pro- 
ceeded. " The truth is, my dear Sir, that 
you were never made for a hero ; you are not 
strong enough, nor, I might say," leaning for- 
ward to peep either into the widow's eyes, or into 
a dressing glass, that stood near, I don 't know 
which, " nor ugly enough. Had you not kept 
me employed in holding you, 1 might have 
saved the child — poor boy, and I should." 

" But your life is far more valuable than 
mine," said I, with a flourish of my right 
hand, expecting of course to be contradicted. 

" True. But I am unfashionably put to- 
gether, I am older than you, and my name 
is Abijah." 

This was said with invincible gravity, though 
followed by another glance at the beautiful 
widow. 

" And what is more, the risk would have 
been little or nothing for me ; to you it would 
have been a matter of life and death. I am 
what may be called a strong man." 

" A hero, therefore," said I, referring to 
his remark of a moment before. 

" I might have been a hero, perhaps, for 
my brother Ezra and I, we are twins, and he 
is decidedly a hero." 

I could not help saying, " Do you resemble 
each other?" 

" Very much, though Ezra is the handsomer 
of the two. By the by, I must give you a 
little anecdote of brother Ezra. One day, as 
he turned a corner in Baltimore, I think it was, 
a man met him, who made a full stop in the 
highway, threw up his hands with affected 
amazement at the ungainly creature before 
him — brother Ezra, by the by, is not the 
handsomest man that ever was — and cried out, 
' Well, by George ! if you ar' nt the ugliest 
feller ever I clapped eyes on !' At which our 
Ezra, instead of knocking him head over 
heels, as anybody but a hero, with such 
strength, would have done, merely said to him, 
' I guess you never saw brother 'Bijah.' " 

I laughed heartily at the story; and yet 
more heartily at the look of brother 'Bijah as 
he told it. And as for the widow, she appeared 
for a single moment to forget her boy, her 
poor and nelpless boy, in her anxiety to avoid 
laughing with me. 

" But you risked your life, Sir," said I, "in 
a case ten thousand times more dangerous, the 
very next moment after you had interfered to 
stop me." 

" True. But it was to save the life of a 
woman." 

" Well, but why a woman, if you would not 
suffer me to save a child ? " 

" Because I am a Utilitarian. " 

" Well, what does that prove ? " 

" You shall see. Suppose the perfection 
of the species to depend upon a certain union 
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of physical and intellectual properties, which 
may be represented by x — " 

" Nonsense ; what have we to do with 
algebra here ? " 

" By x, I say, or if you please, if you pre- 
fer arithmetic, by the number 100. Now 
youth may go for so much," making a mark 
on the paper before him; "health for so 
much," making another ; " beauty for — let 
me see, widow, I begin to have some hope of 
your child." 

The woman started upon her feet, and stood 
with her eyes lighted up, her cheek flushed, 
hands locked and lifted, waiting for him to 
finish; but he only looked at her and pro- 
ceeded with the calculation. 

" Beauty for so much, maturity for so much ; 
and valour, wisdom, courage, virtue — widow 
you may sit down — for all the rest say 85. 
Now when I see such a being, whether male 
or female, though sex may be put down for 
something here, about to lose herself or him- 
self, about to throw herself or himself away, I 
instantly subtract the sum at which I have 
estimated myself, that is, between sixty-three 
and sixty-four, as you may see by this paper," 
handing me his pocket-book, where the cal- 
culation stood on the first page, "from the 
sum of one hundred, or less, according to the 
value of the object, and if I am satisfied that 
the risk is a fair one, the probabilities not 
more than enough to outweigh the certain 
profit of saving a life so much more valuable 
than my own, I save it" 

" I understand nothing of your theory," said 
I, "and as little of your calculation. But 
this I do understand, this I know, that you 
have encountered a risk for the safety of that 
woman there, which I never saw, never hope 
to see, voluntarily encountered by any human 
beingfor the safety of another." 

"That will depend upon the progress of 
our faith. If Utilitarians multiply, such things 
will be common." 

I was just going to cry, Pho ! but I forbore, 
and at the cost of a sore lip for a week. 

" And now," said he, getting up and going 
to the child, which had just waked from a 
sweet sleep, and feeling its pulse, " I think I 
may say to you now, widow Roberts — I think, 
I say, out I would not have you too sure — I 
think your child is safe." 

The woman caught his huge hand up to 
her mouth before he could prevent it, and fell 
upon her knees, and wept and sobbed as if 
her heart would break ; and the child, putting 
out both its little fat hands, kept patting her 
on the head, and saying, " Poor mutter ky ; 
George moss well now, tonny ky, mutter." 

My hero withdrew his hand, I thought with 
considerable emotion, kissed the child, made a 
sweep at me in the form of a bow, and walked 
straightway out of the room without opening 
his mouth. 

He was no sooner off than the nurse entered, 



and we examined the child. There was, to 
be sure, a surprising alteration for the better. 
He breathed freely, the stupor had passed off, 
and his eyes were clear as crystal. But then 
— who should say ? — death might be at work 
in them nevertheless. 

Let me pass over the following four weeks, 
at the end of which period I thought proper 
to hold counsel with my friend the Utilitarian, 
about the safety and propriety of marrying a 
widow. 

" You merely suppose the case for argument 
sake ? " said he. 

" To be sure," said I. 

" What if you suppose a child or so into 
the bargain ? " said he. 

" Why, as to that," said I, with somewhat 
of a sheepish look, I fear, " as to that now, I 
shouldn't care much if — " 

" A boy ? " said he, interrupting me. 

" I wish the brat was out of the way," said 
I, with a fling. 

" No, you do n't," said he. " It would be 
a dead loss to you." 

I pretended to be in a huff. 

" Come, come, Joseph ; let us cut the 
matter short. Away with all your pros and 
cons, your theories and your supposable cases. 
You love the widow, do n't you ? " 

" I do." 

" Do you know anything of her history." 

"Not a syllable." 

" Of her situation or character ? " 

" Nothing— perhaps you do." 

" I do, enough to satisfy me. She is young, 
healthy, virtuous, and beautiful, with one 
child—" 

" Hang the child, Abijah." 

" Joseph, you are wrong ; that child would 
be a comfort to you." 

" To me !" 

" Yes, to you, if you marry the widow. 
What are you rubbing your hands for?" 

" Marry the widow ! What on earth do you 
mean ? " cried I, with a flutter of joy, and a 
thrill at the very idea, which I cannot stop to 
describe. 

" Hear me through, Joseph. You have 
come to ask me what I would do in your 
case?" 

" You are right, I have." 

" Well, were I you I would marry her." 

" But why do n't you marry her yourself." 

" I ! For three reasons." 

"What are they?" 

" In the first place, I am not you." 

"Good— the next?" 

" In the next place, she would not have 
me." 

" Pho ! " said I ; though to tell you the truth, 
reader, I thought as he did, notwithstanding 
the beautiful widow was for ever sounding his 
praises to me, whenever we were alone together. 
But I could always see a good way into a mill- 
stone ; and whether she romped with her boy 
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before me, half smothering him with kisses, 
or talked of her preserver, that heroic man — 
that heroic Abijah, I longed to say, but I was 
afraid, there was no laughing at such a man 
before such a woman — I could see through the 
whole. 

" But in the third place ? " continued I. 

" Well, in the third place, I am not worthy 
of her. " 

"How so?" 

" But you are, my friend" — his rich, bold 
voice quavered here, and I began to feel rather 
dismal — "you are ; and my advice to you is 
— but stop. Are you not already married?" 

I laughed and shook my head. 

" Very well. Then I advise you to lose 
no time in securing that woman. You deserve 
her ; you are young and handsome, healthy 
and rich. Take her and save her." 

" Save her ! what do you mean ? " 

" Save her from growing old, where it is 
not safe — I speak freely to you — for any such 
woman to live. She is poor, she is proud, she 
is far away from all that know her." 

" Why 1 you appear to be acquainted with 
her history." 

" No, I am ignorant of her history ; I know 
nothing of her beyond what you and I have 
gathered from our five or six weeks' acquaint- 
ance with her at the bedside of her boy." 

" But you know my family ; and that, as 
a prudent man, it will be my duty to inquire 
into her history ; that is — you understand me 
— provided such a thing should ever enter my 
head as to — " 

" Fiddle de dee I Go to her and ask her 
what she is good for, and whether she is any 
better than she should be." 

" Sir 1" 

" There now ! that's the way with all you 
sentimentalists. You talk, and you talk, and 
you talk, without ever coming to the point. 
— You deceive yourselves and others by the 
most roundabout and beautiful language in the 
world ; but the moment you have it translated 
for you, put into your mother tongue by a 
thorough-bred Utilitarian, your blood is up, 
and your sensibilities, as you call them, are 
outraged. I have only said, what you 
meant." 

" I understand you. Let us deal plainly 
with each other. What would you have me 
do?" 

" I would have you behave like a man. I 
would have you go to the beautiful widow, and 
offer yourself to her ; and if she is the woman 
I take her to be, that will be enough to bring 
out as much of her history and character as 
you will have any desire to know. There, 
there — go, and Heaven speed you." 

I went. I offered myself to the widow, and 
was flatly, though kindly, refused. That was 
about as much as I could well stomach, and 
I do not know that I should ever have got 
over it, bat for a little gratuitous intelligence 



of a nature to make me almost thankful for 
my disappointment The widow was no 
widow. The child was a thing, with all its 
beauty, for the mother to be ashamed of. 

I went straightway to my hero. " Abijah 
Ware," said I, " such and such are the facts," 
relating the whole. 

" And how did you learn all this ? " asked 
Abijah. 

" Out of her own mouth," said I. 

" And what have you concluded to do, 
Joseph ? " 

"To give her up." 

" You are a fool, Joseph." 

" How so ; you would not have me — " 

" Yes, I would," interrupting me. " Where 
will you find such another woman ? a woman 
of such exalted virtue ? " 

"Virtue!" said I. 

" Was that a sneer ? " said Abijah, and his 
lips opened and shut like those of children 
who are learning to say apple-pie, papa, or 
puppy. 

" It was," I cried, lifting my voice and 
braving the look with which the inquiry was 
made, as if what I felt were a thing to brag 
of. 

" Then," said Abijah, " then you never 
loved her. You would weep sooner than 
sneer at such virtue, if you ever had." 

"But I did love her." 

" You did ? then there is but one other hy- 
pothesis for me." 

"Well, out with it" 

" She has refused you." 

I fell back abashed ; I dropped my eyes ; 
I could not bear the solemn, overpowering 
reproach of his. 

" Very true," said I. 

" One word more. Did you offer your- 
self to her after she told you this ? " 

"Why do you ask?" 

" I ask it for your sake ; for yours, my dear 
friend. I long to have you one of us ; but I 
fear you want the courage. It requires pro- 
digious manhood to be a Utilitarian." 

" Well be it so, I did not offer myself after 
this ; but I did before." 

" I pity you. How you have rewarded her 
candour, how gloriously you have repaid her 
truth 1 She might have deceived you, but 
she forbore ; she told you the truth, and you 
forsook her. She proved herself worthy of 
you, and you abandoned her accordingly." 

His emotion surprised me. He got up, 
and walked the floor with a tread that shook 
the whole house. 

" You do not understand the matter," said 
I. " She refused me before I knew this, and 
told me her story afterwards, not so much as 
a reason for it, I do believe, as to convince 
me of what she called her good faith, respect, 
and gratitude." 

" Young man," said Abijah Ware, " you 
are throwing away that which would be of 
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more worth to me, and to you if you were a 
Utilitarian instead of a sentimentalist, than 
the great globe itself, though it were a solid 
chrysolite. I beseech you, once for all, I 
pray you, I implore you to reconsider this 
matter." 

"Impossible," said I. "Think of the 
usages of the world." 

" What have you to do with the usages of 
the world?" 

" Ay, but the prejudices of society." 

" True, prejudices and usages are all to be 
weighed. Look to what you gain, as well as 
what you lose, by running counter to them, 
and whatever they are, and whether well or 
ill founded, act accordingly. That is the part 
of the wise man. But enough ; will you 
think better of this ? Will you not try to re- 
cover that woman ? " 

" I dare not. We should be miserable. 
Hereafter, were we thrown abroad into society, 
every little neglect, every trifle, which, if her 
history were untainted, would be laughed at, 
or pitied or overlooked, would be to her peace 
and to mine like the bite of a rattlesnake." 

" Very true, but still, still, my friend — " 

" Why do you urge me ? Even you your- 
self, were you in my case, would not be able 
to throw off the prejudice you complain of." 

" We shall see. Do you give her up ? " 

"I do." 

" You will not marry her ? " 

" Never." 

" Then, by Heaven, I will !" 

" You ! " said I, with what I meant for a 
most withering sneer, though, to tell the truth, 
I could not help thinking of her praises, and 
of that summer afternoon at the bedside of 
her boy — the little wretch, he is alive now — 
when she dropped upon her knees, and wept 
upon his great ugly three-decker of a hand. 

" At least," cried he, " I will offer myself 
to her before I sleep ; and if she refuses 
me—" 

"If!" said I. 

" I will make her independent for life." 

" I congratulate her," said I. " Her wealth 
may hereafter make her a desirable match." 

He growled, and I — I cut and run. 

Postscript, He kept his word. He offered 
himself, and the great steam-engine of a fellow 
is now the husband of the fair widow. I often 
see him lumbering along to church with the 
beautiful Mary Roberts — I never mean to call 
her Mary Ware while I breathe — dangling at 
his elbow, like a — like a — like a rose on a 
patch of thistle and furze — adrift. 



The idlers who around thee press, 
With careless praise will dwell 

Upon that face, whose loveliness 
My tongue could never tell. 

Those charms which my affections won, 

The mind that I adore, 
The form 1 still could gaze upon 

Till life itself were o'er ; 

Each winning look, each winning smile 

That I have loved so long, 
Will then some trifling fop beguile, 

Or charm a heartless throng. 

Perhaps the waltz, its luring charms 
E'en thee may tempt to taste, 

When strangers will, with circling arms, 
Profane thy slender waist. 

And thou wilt fill a sunny void 
In fashion's brilliant bowers, 

While I, in plodding cares employed, 
Drag on my cheerless hours. 

But why do I at ills repine, 
Which still I may not meet ? 

This heart whose every pulse is thine, 
Ere then may cease to beat ! 

For though no outward signs reveal 

The progress of decay, 
Vet silently within I feel 

My life-springs ebb away. 

And still thou 'It move where'er are met 

The careless and the gay, 
And soon my memory forget, 

When I have passed away. 

Or should a thought of me intrude, 

When no one else is nigh, 
'T will hardly check a mirthful mood, 

Or wake a passing sigh. 

But I, though bright the lot should be, 

Which life could offer, yet, 
Would rather die remembering thee, 

Than living, to forget. 



ADDRESSED TO A YOUNG LADY, 

ON HER ' COMING OUT.' 

And thou with girlish glee wilt go 
To kneel at Pleasure's shrine, 

Nor e'er a thought on him bestow, 
Whose every thought is thine. 



LINE OF AMERICAN STEAMERS. 

New York, Aug. 10, 1839. 

There is now some prospect that we shall 
have a line of American steamers between 
this and Liverpool before long. Some of our 
capitalists have had a meeting upon the sub- 
ject during the week, and have determined to 
commence building vessels early in the fall. 
The construction of the boats will be entirely 
different from the English steamers, and more 
upon the plan of the western boats. Those 
upon the Mississippi are very light, airy 
and convenient, but would not answer for a 
sea voyage. Those contemplated will be upon 
the western plan adapted to ocean navigation. 
It is time we had our line, and the 
company should receive every encouragement 
to go on at once. I cannot imagine why there 
should be the least delay. The trial has 
been fairly made and proved successful ; no- 
thing now remains but for us to come in and 
share the profits with our English friends. 
I was speaking on this subject with a lady, 
yesterday — a native of London, who married 
an American, and has resided in this country 
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for several years past. She has contemplated 
a visit " home," for some time, and when I 
asked when she would go, she replied, " when 
I can go in a Yankee steamer, with a Yankee 
captain." 

The formation of an American company 
would be of great advantage to us. The 
passage money would be laid out here, the 
vessels would be built here, and as we can 
out-sail the world, we should always obtain 
a fair share of passengers and freight. There 
is but one obstacle in the way — the moment 
one line is established a dozen will be formed, 
and as we are rather venturesome, accidents 
might happen which would injure the reputa- 
tion of the American boats. We do not 
think much of a blow up on the Missouri or 
Ohio, but an explosion on the Atlantic is too 
serious an affair. 

From the character of the gentlemen who 
are engaged in the present enterprise, I am 
confident the company will move forward and 
complete vessels of the first class, unequalled 
for speed and elegance. John Bull has shown 
us what he can do — it is now our place to 
let him know that Brother Jonathan has as 
long a head as ever, and can turn out as good 
work and as splendid decorations as the White 
Cliff Island. 

We have all the timber at our doors, and 
can finish our vessels at less cost than Eng- 
land. We can make them as well, and make 
the trip sooner. I confidently expect, should 
I live ten years longer, to cross the ocean in 
a week. 

The time was — and not many years ago — 
that you would go around and bid all your 
friends farewell, if you were only going to 
Pittsburgh. It will not be long before you 
may almost make a voyage round the world 
without saying good bye, and return before 
your friends have ascertained that you have 
been absent at all. In less than five years, 
the voyage to Canton and home will be made 
in the time that it now requires simply to go 
out — From an American Paper. 



A LIFE BOAT. 

What with India Rubber belts and Life Boats 
the occupation of " The Humane Society " 
must soon be gone ; so far at least as resus- 
citating half drowned persons is concerned. 
Francis, who in this country at least, has never 
been approached, even if he have a rival in 
Europe, for his inventions, has just completed 
a Life Boat upon a new plan, which is some- 
thing beyond any thing that has been yet 
effected even by him. 

Her qualities have been tested as follows : 
1st, The bottom was opened and every exer- 
tion made to upset her without effect, m deep 
water. 2dly, She was pulled near the shore, 
with the bottom still open, and her crew by 
getting out and standing in the shallow water 



succeeded in turning her upside down. They 
then let go their hold, and the boat, of her 
own accord, instantly came back to her upright 
position. This we believe, is the first time 
a boat upset ever came right side up, without 
the action of either winds or waves, or human 
aid, but solely of her own accord, in this 
country or any other. 

The other improvements are a brass screw 
box, four inches in diameter, and four scuttles, 
thirteen inches by five, instead of the greater 
number of small holes to let the water out in 
the life boat built by Francis for the U. S. 
Revenue Cutter Hamilton, which recently 
saved so many lives in Boston Harbour. 

This new life boat is valued at three hun- 
dred and fifty dollars, and we understand from 
Mr. Francis that he intends in a few days to 
offer her as a reward to any person or number 
of persons who, in deep water, will either put 
her upside down one second, or fill her by 
standing inside and bailing into her; or fill 
her by using a fire engine, or any other ap- 
paratus, or, as he expresses it, " swamp her 
by human power in storm or calm. " 

This must be the ne plus ultra of Life Boats. 
The first boat built by Francis seemed pretty 
near perfection, but his improvements are not 
merely nominal, made to gull the public. 
They have been achieved at much expense 
and labour. He has rather hung back too in 
making his sales until he could render the Life 
Boat as perfect as possible. Still the orders 
from Government, the European packets, and 
our coasting steamers, have amounted in 
eighteen months to nearly as many thousand 
dollars, which proves, we think, that Francis 
must ultimately reap the fruits of his ingenious 
patent and most valuable labours. 



MARRYAT'S DIARY IN AMERICA. 

[Extracted from "the Corsair," a New York lite- 
rary paper, by N. P. Willis and T. O. Porter, design- 
ed to " collect the spirit not only of English, but of 
French and German belles lettres, as the piratical 
law of copyright secures to them, free of expense, 
the labours of Bulwer and Boz, Scribe and Balzac."] 

We have been exceedingly surprised in the 
perusal of this clever off-hand work, which 
proves to be of a very different character from 
what most readers had expected, and from 
what many will still expect to find it, after 
reading the following passage of the introduc- 
tion : — 

" If I admit that after the usage they had 
received, the Americans are justified in not 
again tendering their hospitality to the Eng- 
lish, I cannot, at the same time, but express 
my opinion as to their conduct to me person- 
ally. They had no right to insult and annoy 
me in the manner they did from nearly one 
end of the Union to the other, either because 
my predecessors had expressed an unfavour- 
able opinion of them before my arrival, or 
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because they expected that I would do the 
same upon my return to my own country. I 
remark upon this conduct not from any feel- 
ing of ill-will or desire of retaliation, but to 
compel the Americans to admit that I am 
under no obligations to them ; that I received 
from them much more of insult and outrage 
than of kindness ; and consequently that the 
charge of ingratitude cannot be laid to my 
door, however offensive to them some of the 
remarks in this work may happen to be." 

Here we have a strong issue joined between 
the author of Jacob Faithful and the Ameri- 
can people. The case we thought looked 
pretty bad for the defendants — for the plaintiff 
was both pleader and judge in his own cause. 
Alack ! thought we, that the United States 
of North America should ever have got itself 
in such a hobble ! Will none of the Powers 
of Europe interfere ? Will France, our ally, 
— will Prussia, our powerful friend, look calmly 
on, and see our young and promising empire 
struggling in the jaws of this devounng Bri- 
ton? Is there no refuge, no resource from 
the wrath of this islander, who thus thinks 
himself warranted in bolting a whole nation 
at a meal for their misdoings toward him ? 
Rash and unthinking people ! what blind fury, 
what mad self-confidence could have impelled 
you to so unequal a contest 1 Your only 
safety now lies in the clemency of your an- 
tagonist, who, happily for the destinies of the 
Republic, turns out not to be wanting in the 
quality of mercy. 

In a word, the worthy captain has let us off 
very handsomely, at least for a season ; for 
two more volumes of his work are to succeed 
the present one. To be sure, he hammers 
away at Democracy like a true Tory, but his 
flings are rarely ill-natured, he eschews all 
personalities, and though the serpent of malice 
may now and then peep from beneath the 
flowers of his wit, it is but with a momentary 
and furtive glance — so slight or so sly that 
one doubts whether there be really any ser- 
pent there at all. 

The occasional exaggerations and extrava- 
gancies in the Diary are always amusing, and 
and there is much of shrewd observation and 
just remark to compensate for less than the 
ordinary English leaven of prejudice and mis- 
conception. The most often repeated charge 
which the worthy Captain brings against us 
is that of drinking to excess, and we are con- 
tinually pained throughout the book to find 
how often his anti-convivial habits are offend- 
ed by the flowing goblets that are pressed 
upon him. He tells us that they sit too long 
at table in Boston, and throughout the Union 
Americans get so tipsy that the whole Re- 
public reels, and staggers from morn till night 
He would fain make his readers believe that 
it would kill him to drink half as much as the 
most moderate of our wine bibbers, and as for 
juleps and gin cocktails, if all that are drank 



in one day were collected in one great reser- 
voir, our little navy might swim in it. Ah, 
Captain, Captain, was it well of you to play 
thus into the hands of the Tee-totallers and 
cold water people — you who know so well 
how much wit and humour lurk in the bottom 
of the bowl when once you have emptied it — 
you who by frequent diving have brought up 
more bright thoughts from its ruby depths 
than were ever pearls collected from the flash- 
ing brine — you for whom the mint has 
sprouted by many a gurgling runnel — the ice 
congealed upon many a transparent pool — 
you for whom the Indian spirit imprisoned in 
the sugar cane, and the water of life that 
dwelleth in the crushed peach, have so often 
mingled their delights in many a nectareous 
draught — was it well of you, Captain, to abuse 
the tide upon which you so loved to float your 
shallop when amongst us? This is the only 
really unkind cut in your whole book 1 But 
we forgive and pardon you. The good things 
of yours we have heard repeated as they were 
collected at a thousand symposia, are still too 
fresh in recollection for us to think of present 
offences ; though we should as soon have ex- 
pected some cocktail ghost or giant julep 
phantom to call out to us from the place of 
departed spirits, as to hear you lift the voice of 
objurgation upon this score. 



JOTTINGS DOWN IN LONDON, 1839. 

By N. P. WILLIS, 
Author of " Pencillings by the Way." 

No. I. 

To begin where I left off in my letter of yes- 
terday, would be to talk to you on the much 
ridiculed pleasures of travellers' meals — yet 
after a sea-voyage it should be admissible, I 
think, to speak with enthusiasm of asparagus 
and cauliflowers. I should like to make a 
modest record, besides, of the civility of the 
maid of the inn, but though it was a pleasure 
to be waited on with a smile and curtsey once 
more, that too, brings down the whip of the 
virtuous critic. Leaving Cicely and the 
breakfast without an historian therefore, I 
must present myself to you as one of the "in- 
sides " of the Regulator — a gay, blue coach 
with purple wheels, picked out with red, for 
well-groomed bob tails, and " V. R., The Re- 
gulator," printed in gold letters on the pannel. 
Whether it was meant for a plain Cockney 
assertion, or simply " by the authority of Vic- 
toria Regina," has probably been matter of 
grave discussion at tne White Horse Cellar in 
Piccadilly. 

The first few miles out of Portsmouth form 
one long alley of ornamented cottages — wood- 
bine creeping and roses flowering over them 
all. If there were but two between Ports- 
mouth and London, two even of the meanest 
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we saw — a traveller from any other land would 
think it worth his while to describe them mi- 
nutely. As there are two thousand, (more 
or less,) they must pass with a bare mention. 
Yet I became conscious of a new feeling in 
seeing these rural paradises, and I record it 
as the first point in which I find myself worse 
for having become a "dweller in the shade." 
I was envious. Formerly, in passing a taste- 
ful retreat, or a fine manor, I could say " what 
a bright lawn ! What a trim and fragrant 
hedge ! What luxuriant creepers 1 I congra- 
tulate their fortunate owner ! " Now it is " how 
I wish I had that hedge at Glenmary 1 How 
i envy these people their shrubs, trellises, and 
flowers I*' I wonder not a little how the Eng- 
lish emigrant can make a home among our 
unsightly stumps that can ever breed a for- 
getfulness of all these refined ruralities. 

After the first few miles, I discovered that 
the two windows of the coach were very limit- 
ed frames for the rapid succession of pictures 
presented to my eye, and changing places 
with William, who was on the top of the 
coach, I found myself between two Tory po- 
liticians, setting forth to each other most elo- 
quently the mal-administrations of the Whigs, 
and the Queen's mismanagement. As I was 
two months behind the English news, I lis- 
tened with some interest. They made out to 
their own satisfaction that the Queen was a 
silly girl, that she had been caught in a de- 
cided fib about Sir Robert Peel's exactions 
with respect to the household, and one of the 
Jeremians who seemed to be a sturdy grazier, 
said " that in Hgh life the Queen Dowager's 
'ealth was now received universally with three 
times three, while Victoria's was drank in 
solemn silence." Her Majesty received no 
better treatment at the hands of a Whig on the 
other end of the seat, and as we whirled under 
the long park fence of Claremont, the country 
palace of Leopold and the Princess Charlotte, 
ne took the pension of the Belgian King for 
the burden of his lamentation, and, between 
Whig and Tory, England certainly seemed to 
be in a bad way. This Claremont, it will be 
remembered by the readers of D' Israeli's no- 
vels, is the original of the picture of the lux- 
urious maison de plaisance, drawn in the 
Young Duke. 

We got glimpses of the old palace at Esher, 
of Hampton Court, of Pitt's country seat at 
Putney, and of Jane Porter's cottage at Esher, 
and m the seventh hour from leaving Ports- 
mouth (74 miles) we found the vehicles thick- 
ening, the omnibuses passing, the blue-coated 
policemen occurring at short intervals, and the 
roads delightfully watered — symptoms of sub- 
urban London. We skirted the privileged 
paling of Hyde Park, and I could see, over 
the rails, the flying and gay-coloured equip- 
ages, the dandy horsemen, the pedestrian 
ladies followed by footmen with their gold 
sticks, the fashionable throng in short, which, 



separated by an iron barrier from all contact 
with unsightliness and vulgarity, struts its 
hour in this green cage of aristocracy. 

Around the triumphal arch opposite the 
Duke of Wellington's, was assembled a large 
crowd of carriages and horsemen. The Queen 
was coming from Buckingham Palace through 
the Green Park, and they were waiting for a 
glimpse of her Majesty on horseback. The 
Regulator whirled mercilessly on, but far 
down, through the long avenues of trees, I 
could see a movement of select liveries, and 
a party coming rapidly towards us on horse- 
back. We missed the Queen by a couple of 
minutes. 

It was just the hour when all London is 
abroad, and Piccadilly was one long cavalcade 
of splendid equipages on their way to the Park. 
I remembered many a face, and many a crest, 
but either the faces had beautified in my me- 
mory, or three years had done Time's pitiless 
work on them all. Near Devonshire House 
I saw, fretting behind the slow-moving press 
of vehicles, a pair of magnificent and fiery 
blood horses, drawing a coach, which, though 
quite new, was of a colour and picked out 
with a peculiar stripe that was familiar to my 
eye. The next glance convinced me that the 
livery was that of Lady Blessington ; but, for 
the light chariot in which she used to drive, 
here was a stately coach — for the one tall foot- 
man, two — for the plain but elegant harness, 
a sumptuous and superb caparison — the whole 
turn-out on a scale of splendour unequalled 
by any thing around us. Another moment 
decided the doubt — for as we came against 
the carriage, following, ourselves, an embar- 
rassed press of vehicles, her Ladyship appear- 
ed, leaning back in the corner with ner wrists 
crossed, the same in the grace of her attitude 
and the elegance of her toilette, but stouter, 
more energetic, and graver in the expression 
of her face than I ever remembered to have 
seen her. From the top of the stage coach I 
looked, unseen, directly down upon her, and 
probably got, by chance, a daylight and more 
correct view of her face and countenance as 
Time has left them, than I should obtain in a 
year of opera and drawing-room observation. 
We passed her and in two minutes were at 
Hatchett's, where we were to be set down — 
but in those two minutes I had read myself a 
most contemplative homily on the impartial 
and resistless change, and records of Time 
and Pleasure. 

Tired and dusty, we were turned from 
Hotel to Hotel, all full and overflowing, and 
finding at last a corner at Raggett's in Dover- 
street, we dressed, dined, and posted to Wool- 
wich. Unexpected and mournful news closed 

our first day in England with tears. 

***** 

I drove up to London the second day after 
our arrival, and having a little " Grub-street" 
business, made my way to the purlieus of 
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Publishers in Paternoster Row. If you could 
imagine a paper-mine, with a very deep-cut 
shaft laid open to the surface of the earth, you 
might get some idea of Ivy Lane. One 
walks along through its dim subterranean 
light, with no idea of breathing the proper 
atmosphere of day and open air. A strong 
smell of new books in the nostrils, and one 
long stripe of blue sky much farther off than 
usual, are the predominant impressions. I 
stopped at a window near the ola chop-house, 
celebrated by the visits of Johnson and Gold- 
smith, in Ivy Lane, and seeing my own name 
on the title page of a very smart-looking book, 
I stepped in and asked to look at it. " Pen- 
cillings by the Way," with four flourishing 
embellishments! The Gipsy of Sardis by 
Weigall stood for the frontispiece, represent- 
ing my old friend as just appearing through 
the curtains of her mother's tent, the ruins of 
Sardis in the back-ground, &c, &c. — very 
beautifully drawn and engraved, but, oh Mai- 
muna ! what would you have said to such a 
caricature of your Asiatic and beautiful fea- 
tures ? A very clever picture of the Pasha's 
tithe-gatherers, (whom I met in a stroll on the 
shore near Abydos,) a drawing of the masque- 
rade in the time of the cholera at Paris, and 
my German friend at Vienna, eating ham 
after a daylight parting with her lover, were 
the remaining subjects. The book was very 
well printed in one volume, and (the biblio- 
pole said) sold well. Now see the effect of 
our robberies of English authors. This new 
edition, but for our defective law of copyright, 
would have been precisely £300 in my pocket 
I would thank Congress to pay me my losses 
while they take time to consider whether a 
man's property is his own ! 

From the dens of the publishers, I wormed 
my way through the crowds of Cheapside and 
the Strand, toward that part of London which, 
as Horace Smith says, is "open at the top." 
Something in the way of a ship's fender, to 
save the hips and elbows, would sell well I 
should think to pedestrians in London. What 
crowds, to be sure ! On a Sunday in New 
York, when all the churches are pouring forth 
their congregations at the same moment, you 
have seen a faint image of the Strand. The 
style of the hack cabriolets is very much 
changed since I was in London. The pas- 
senger sits about as high up from the ground 
as he would in a common chair — the body of 
the vehicle is suspended from the axle instead 
of being placed upon it, and the wheels very 
high. The driver's seat would suit a sailor, 
for it answers to the ship's tiller, well astern. 
He whips over the passenger's head. I saw 
one or two private vehicles built on this prin- 
ciple, certainly one of safety, though they have 
something the beauty of a prize hog. 

The new National Gallery in Trafalgar 
Square, not finished when I left England, 
opened upon me as I entered Charing Cross, 



with what I could not but feel was a very fine 
effect, though critically its " pepper-boxity " 
is not very creditable to the architect. Fine 
old Northumberland House, with its stern lion 
a-top on one side, the beautiful Club House 
on the'other, St. Martin's noble church and 
the Gallery, with such a fine opening in the 
very cor cordium of London, could not foil of 
producing a noble Metropolitan view. 

The street in front of the Gallery was 
crowded with carriages, shewing a throng of 
visiters within, and mounting the imposing 
steps (the loftiness of the vestibule dropping 
plump as I paid my shilling entrance,) I found 
myself in a hall whose extending lines of pil- 
lars ran through the entire length of the 
building, offering to the eye a truly noble per- 
spective. Off from this capital hall to the 
right and left lay the galleries of antique and 
modern paintings, and the latter were crowded 
with the fair and fashionable mistresses of the 
equipages without. You will not care to be 
bothered with criticism on pictures, and mine 
was a cursory glance — but a delicious, full 
length portrait of a noble lady by Grant, 
whose talent is now making some noise in 
London, a glorious painting of Van Amburgh 
among his lions by Edwin Landseer, and a 
portrait of Miss Pardoe in a Turkish costume, 
with her pretty feet coiled under her on a 
Persian carpet, by Pickersgill, are among 
those I remember. I found a great many 
acquaintances in the Gallery, and I was sitting 
upon a bench with a lady who pointed out to 
me a portrait of Lord Lyndhurst in his chan- 
cellor's wig and robes, a very fine picture for 
a man of sixty or thereabouts. Directly be- 
tween me and it, as I looked, sidled a person 
with his back to me, cutting off ray view very 
provokingly. " When this dandy gets out of 
the way with his eye-glass," said I, " I shall be 
able to see the picture." My friend smil- 
ed. " Whom do you take the dandy to be ? " 
It was a well-formed man, dressed in the top 
of the fashion, with a very straight back, 
curling brown hair, and the look of perhaps 
thirty years of age. As he passed on and I 
caught his profile, I saw it was Lord Lynd- 
hurst himself! A new wife, a new brown 
wig, and a very youthful hat and neckcloth 
haa been to him the well of Canathos. His 
youth was renewed. On his arm leaned the 
former Miss Goldsmith, now Lady Lyndhurst, 
a small pale woman, dressed very gaudily ; 
and without flattery, the most noble couple 
would have passed for a comedian from the 
Surrey Theatre pleasuring with the tragic 

heroine. 

» » * * 

I think Lady Stepney had more talent and 
distinction crowded into her pretty rooms, 
last night, than I ever before saw in such 
small compass. It is a bijou of a house, full 
of gems of statuary and painting, but all its 
capacity for company lies in a small drawing- 
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room, a smaller reception-room, and a very 
small, but very exquisite, boudoir — yet to 
tell you who were there would read like Col- 
burn's list of authors, added to a paragraph of 
noble diners-out from the Morning Post. 

The largest lion of the evening certainly 
was the new Persian Ambassador, a man six 
feet in his slippers ; a height which, with his 
peaked calpack, of a foot and a half, super- 
added, keeps him very much among the 
chandeliers. The principal article of his 
dress does not diminish the effect of his 
eminence — a long white shawl worn like a 
cloak, and completely enveloping him from 
beard to toe. From the twisted shawl around 
his waist glitters a dagger's hilt, lump'd with 
diamonds, — and diamonds, in most dazzling 
profusion, almost cover his breast. I never 
saw so many together except in a cabinet of 
regalia. Close behind this steeple of shawl 
and gem, keeps like a short shadow when the 
sun is high, his Excellency's secretary, a 
dwarfishly small man, dressed also in cash- 
mere and calpack, and of a most ill-favoured 
and bow-stringish countenance and mien. 
The master and man seem chosen for con- 
trast, the countenance of the ambassador 
expressing nothing but serene good nature. 
The ambassador talks too, and the secretary is 
dumb. 

Theodore Hook stood bolt upright against a 
mirror door, looking like two Theodore 
Hooks trying to see which was taller. The 
one with his face to me looked like the in- 
carnation of the John Bull newspaper, (of 
which he is editor,) for which expression, he 
was indebted to a very red face, and a very 
round subject for a buttoned-up coat ; while 
the Hook with his back to me looked like an 
author, for which he was indebted to an ex- 
clusive view of his cranium. I dare say Mr. 
Hook would agree with me that he was seen, 
on the whole, at a most enviable advantage. 
It is so seldom we look beyond the man, at 
the author. 

I have rarely seen a greater contrast in 
person and expression than between Hook 
and Bulwer, who stood near him. Both 
were talking to ladies — one bald, burly, up- 
right, and with a face of immoveable gravity, 
the other slight, with a profusion of curling 
hair, restless in his movements, and of a 
countenance which lights up with a sudden 
inward illumination. Hook's partner in the 
conversation looked into his face with a ready 
prepared smile for what he was going to say 
— Bulwer's listened with an interest complete, 
but without effort. Hook was suffering from 
what I think is the common curse of a repu- 
tation for wit — the expectation of the listener 
had out-run the performance. 

Henry Bulwer, whose diplomatic promotion 
goes on much faster than can be pleasing to 
"Lady Chevely" has just received his ap- 
pointment to Paris — the object of his first 



wishes. He stood near his brother, talking 
to a very beautiful and celebrated woman, 
and I thought, spite of her Ladyship's de- 
scription, I had seldom seen a more intel- 
lectual face, or a more gentlemanly and 
elegant exterior. 

Hayward, the translator, sat talking to a 
Dowager Duchess; Fonblanque stood with 
his sombre visage against the wall, wliile his 
beautiful wife sang to the tall Persian ; 
Morier, author of Hajji Baba, glided about 
with his fine, shining head, and mirth loving 
countenance, and diplomatists and authors, 
dandies, dames, and demoiselles, all people 
" of mark," circulated to and fro, listened to 
the music a little, and looked up at the Am- 
bassador a great deal. 

Late in the evening came in his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Cambridge, and I 
wondered, as I had done many times before, 
when in company with one of these royal 
brothers, at the uncomfortable etiquette so 
laboriously observed towards them. Where- 
ever he moved in the crowded rooms, every- 
body rose and stood silent, and by giving way 
much more than for any one else, left a per- 
petual circular space around him, in which, 
of course, his conversation had the effect of a 
lecture to a listening audience. A more em- 
barrassed manner and a more hesitating mode 
of speech than the Duke's I cannot conceive. 
He is evidently gdne to the last degree with 
this burdensome deference, and one would 
think that in the society of highly cultivated 
and aristocratic persons, such as were present, 
he would be delighted to put his highness into 
his pocket when the footmen leaves him at 
the door, and hear no more of it till he goes 
again to his carriage. There was great 
curiosity to know whether the Duke would 
think it etiquettical to speak to the Persian, 
as in consequence of the difference between 
the Shah and the British envoy the tall 
minister is not received at the court of St. 
James. Lady Stepney introduced them, 
however, and then the Duke again must have 
felt his rank nothing less than a nuisance. It 
is awkward enough, at any time, to converse 
with a foreigner who has not forty English 
words in his vocabulary, but what with the 
Duke's hesitating and difficult utterance, the 
silence and attention of the listening guests, 
and the Persian's deference and complete 
inability to comprehend a syllable, the scene 
was quite painful. 

There was some of the most exquisite 
amateur singing I ever heard after the com- 
pany had thinned off a little, and the fashion- 
able song of the day was sung, by a most 
beautiful woman, in a way to move half the 
company to tears. It is called " Ruth," and 
is a kind of recitative of the passage in Scrip- 
ture " Wliere thou goest I wil go," &c. 
You will probably find it in the last import- 
ation of music. 
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Lover sang some of his delicious songB m 
his own delightful manner, and, by the way, 
he is talking of going to the United States to 
try there his profession of miniature painter. 
He is clever at everything, and will be no 
small acquisition both to the arts in that diffi- 
cult line, and to society. 

I have driven in the Park several days, ad- 
miring the Queen on horseback, and observ- 
ing the change* in the fashions of driving, 
equipages, &c, &c Her. Majesty seems to 
me to- ride very securely and fearlessly, 
though it is* no wonder that- in a country 
where every body rides, there should be 
bolder and better horsewomen. ' Miss Quen- 
tin, one of the maids' of honour, said to be the 
best female equestrian in England, " takes the 
courage out'' of the Queen's horse* every 
morning before the ride — so dhe is secured 
against One class of accidents. I met the 
royal (forty yesterday in full gallop near the 
centre of Rotten Row, and the two grooms 
who ride ahead, had brief time to do their 
work of making the crowd of carriages give 
way. On came' the Queen upon a dun 
coloured, Highly groomed horse, with her 
Prime Minister on one side of her and Lord 
Byron upon the other, her cortSge of maids t>f 
honour, and ladies and lords in waiting, 
checking their more spirited horses, and pre- 
serving always a slight distance between them- 
selves and her Majesty. Victoria's* round 
plump figure,. looks extremely well in her 
dark green riding-dress, but I thought the 
man's hat unbecoming. Her profile is not 
sufficiently good for that trying style, and the 
cloth riding-cap is so much prettier, that I 
wonder she does not remember that "nice 
customs curtsy to great Queens,** and wear 
what suits her. She rode with her mouth 
open, and looked exhilarated with the exer- 
cise. Lord Melbourne, it struck me, was the 
only person in her party whose face had not 
the constrained look of consciousness of ob- 
servation. 

I observe that the " crack men" ride with- 
out martin-gals, and that the best turn outs 
are driven without a check-rein. The out- 
stretched neck, which is the consequence, has 
a sort of Arab or blood look, probably the ob- 
ject of the change ; but the drooping head 
when the horse is walking or standing seems 
to me ugly and out of taste. All the new 
carriages are built near the ground. The 
low park-phaeton, light as a child's plaything, 
and drawn by a pair of ponies, is the fashion- 
able equipage. I saw trie prettiest thing con- 
ceivable of this kind yesterday in the park — a 
lady driving a pair of small cream-coloured 
horses of great beauty, with her two children 
in the phaeton, and two grooms behind, 
mounted on cream coloured saddle horses, 
all four of the animals of the finest shape and 
action. The new street cabs (precisely the 
old fashioned sedan chair suspended between 



four wheels, a foot from the ground) are imi- 
tated by private carriages, and driven with two 
horses—ugly enough. The cab-phaeton (of 
which there was a very handsome specimen 
at Collis and Lawrence's when I left New 
York) is in great fashion, with either one or 
two horses. 
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, [From the American Papers.] 

Statistics of the American Press. — Number 
of newspapers, magazines, and periodicals pub- 
lished in the United States, on the 1st of July 
.1839; from the returns made to the General 
■Post Office, Washington. 
■Maine ........ 41 

-New Hampshire 26 

Vermont ... . . : , 31 

Massachusetts (at Boston 65) . •. 124 
•Rhode Island ...... 14 

.Connecticut - . . ..... . 31 

-New York (at New York city 71) . 274 
.New Jersey . . . . . . 39 

MaryJand.(at Baltimore 20) . . , 48 

Pennsylvania (at Philadelphia 71 ) . . 253 

-Delaware ..•:..:.• . . 3 

District of Columbia (at Washington 11) 16 

Virginia (at Richmond 10) « 

North Carolina. 

-South Carolin* '.' '. ' /' 

^Georgia *.«.•■ 

.Florida Territory .". . b 

Alabama ....«• 

Mississippi . . . . . 

'Louisiana (at New Orleans 10) 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

Kentucky 

Ohio (at Cincinnati 27) . 
Michigan . ... 
Wisconsin Territory 
Jowa Territory .... 

Ind'ana 

Illinois 

Missouri .....' 



52 
30 
20 
33 

9 
34 
36 
26 

4 

50 

31 

164 

31 

5 

3 
69 
33 
25 

1555 



Of the above, 1 16 are published daily, 14 
tri-weekly, 39 semi-weekly, and 991 once a 
week. The remainder are issued semi* 
monthly, monthly, and quarterly — principally 
magazines and reviews. Many of the daily 
papers also issue tri-weeklies, semi-weeklies, 
and weeklies. Thirty-eight are in the Ger- 
man language, four in the French, and one 
in the Spanish. Several of the New Or- 
leans papers are printed in French and Eng- 

Why are London females unhappy at three 
quarters past seven ? Because the mails leave 
at eight. 

At a feast of animals, who sits at the head 
of the table ? The cow — because she cakes* 
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THE HUGUENOT DAUGHTER. 
By Hannah Domet. 
The Atlantic wares were sparkling under 
a sun of almost tropical brilliancy, and break- 
ing over the beach of a wild and singularly 
beautiful island, whose aspect was that of na- 
ture, fair and stainless as in the morning of 
the creation, when, unsullied by traces of man 
or crime, she seemed good in the eyes of the 
Creator. Beyond the silvery beach rose an 
elevated plain, covered with the richest variety 
of foliage. Vines, in their graceful wander- 
■ ig their dark trusses, gemmed with 
)f scarlet and purple berries, on the 
a of lofty trees, among whose leafy 
" Is of resplendent plumage filled the 




s of mirth and liberty. Groves deep, 
itb their column-like stems and at las 



proudest i 

Such was the shore which presented itself 
to the anxious eyes of a group of persona as- 
sembled on the deck of a small vessel, which 
was approaching it without attracting either 
the gaze of curiosity, or the welcome of ex- 
----- J — The stately deer, that lifted up its 



_ . the bark drew nearer and nearer, 
turned away with the indifference of animals 
11 unacquainted with man," No eye beheld 
that humble vessel, aa it floated towards the 
shore, save His who bad watched it on its 

Eerilous voyage, and guided it in safety to the 
emisphere destined to become, in after ages, 
the resting place of the weary and heavy laden, 
and the home of religious liberty. At the helm 
stood the commander, earnestly gazing on the 
coast towards which they were rapidly ap- 
proaching) aimui apparently of fifty years, with 
the countenance of one who had thought and 
suffered much, and spite of his fixed brow and 
compressed lip, the varying hues of his cheek 
betrayed the emotion that agitated his breast 
He stood aloof from the group, plunged in 
deep, but not unpleasing thought, interrupted 
at last by a gentle touch and a voice of thrill- 
ing sweetness, whose first whisper fit up his 
features with fondness and delight. 

" Joy ! my daughter ; we shall quit this 
prison in which you have languished for so 
many tedious weeks ; we shall taste again the 
fresh air of the woods, and look upon the green 
of the forest shades, and among them we may 
commune with our God, undisturbed by per- 
secution, unharmed by tyranny. Here man's 
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spirit shall be free as his limbs, and worship 
the Father even as his own word commands, 
in spirit and in truth. Ohl my child 1 the 
hour is coming when our footsteps shall be 
traced to this shore, and our wanderings shared 
by many of our outraged countrymen. How 
joyfully we shall hail them, with the loud as- 
surance that here is the Spirit of the Lord, and 
here also is liberty. " 

He paused, and sought in his daughter's coun- 
tenance for the signs of the exultation which 
filled his heart, but his own fell, as he per- 
ceived on her lovely face, a far deeper de- 
spondency than that which had overshadowed 
it when the shores of France were fading from 
her view. " How is this, Eleonor ? " asked her 
disappointed father; "Have you no pleasure 
in the thought of landing?" 

" This ship," murmured Eleonor, half un- 
conscious of the feelings she betrayed, " this 
ship is part of France ; while in it I cannot 
think myself for ever separated from that land 
of beauty." A shower of tears fell from her 
eves, but dashing them hastily away she ex- 
claimed, " Dearest father 1 pardon me. Thy 
country shall be my country, for thy God is 
my God. Thou art all that can endear my 
lot, and if it be cast on these shores, it is well, 
since such must be the will of Him who 
ordereth all things aright." 

The vessel had now come as near to the 
beach as it could without danger, and its crew 
landed by means of the small boat which car- 
ried them successively over the surf. Lau- 
donniere, the commander, came last, and, as 
his foot touched the beach, the " Gloria in ex- 
celsis" burst from his lips, and every voice 
joined in that sublime anthem, which proclaims 
the very spirit of Christianity in those beautiful 
words, " On earth peace, good will towards 
men." But mingled with deep thankfulness 
for dangers escaped, was a deep anxiety about 
those that probably awaited them on this un- 
known coast, which cast a shade over every face ; 
but the high trust in Heaven that had led 
them from the sunny plains of vine-clad 
France, from the hearths of their fathers and 
the graves of their kindred, to the depths of 
an American forest, still supported them, and 
stilled the beatings of their hearts, as many an 
undefined shape of danger floated before their 
imaginations. The trembling mothers, who, 
on touching the shore which told how far they 
were from their homes, had shed irrepressible 
tears as they clasped their infants to tneir bo- 
soms, dried them after the first gush of feeling, 
and gathered round Laudonniere, who, kneel- 
ing in the midst of them, offered up the prayer 
of one whose thankfulness of heart rises in 
eloquent words to Heaven. 

It was indeed a sight for angels to look down 
on. Those hoary headed men, leaning on 
the sons they had followed to a new world ; 
those shrinking forms, their bright eyes dimmed 
by tears as thoughts of home rush upon their 



hearts, each mother unconsciously pressing 
close to her the infant group, whose wonder- 
ing feces seem to ask an explanation of the 
emotion they did not share — what did they all 
on that uninhabited island, where the exile 
might have expiated his crimes to his country 
by loneliness and fear ? But they, the guilt- 
less, what did they there ? It is their chosen 
dwelling-place; for in its primeval forests, its 
untrodden solitudes, they may offer the pure 
and free worship of their souk to God. 

With that presentiment of evil, which in 
sagacious minds amounts to prescience, Ad- 
miral De Coligny discerned, as early as the 
year 1562, that France would soon cease to 
be a safe home for the followers of the re- 
formed religion. Neither Catherine de Me- 
dicis nor her weak and treacherous son had 
dissembled so well as to elude his penetration. 
In the dark hatred of the house oi Guise, and 
the superstitious faith of Catherine in the pre- 
dictions of an obscure professor of a science, 
which at that day exercised a far greater as- 
cendancy over the minds of the great than the 
oracles of holy writ, he foresaw the horror and 
confusion that would inevitably fill the king- 
dom ; and the political reasons for the enmity 
of the crown towards the Huguenots, gave a 
colouring to his fears, which urged him to seek 
an asylum for his ill feted brethren, ere the 
cloud that was then lowering should burst over 
their heads. It was with hope and confidence 
that he turned his eyes towards the world which 
the daring Genoese had made known to 
Europe. The splendid description of the 
coast of that great western continent, the speci- 
mens of gold and pearl, of rare and aromatic 
plants, and of every variety of wealth, which 
the earlier adventurers had displayed to the 
court of Spain, had already laid tlie foundation 
of colonies from that country, and it was with- 
out much difficulty that De Coligny succeeded 
so far as to effect a French settlement under 
the direction of Jean Ribault on the island 
now called St. Helena, on the southern coast 
of Carolina, a few degrees north of the tropic 
of Cancer. The golden expectations which 
led them to an unknown shore, by fancy 
painted as a paradise, where the means of sup- 
porting existence would be spontaneous as 
delicious, prevented their carrying with them 
either the instruments of labour or a necessary 
supply of provisions. After a short time they 
became discontented. The island afforded 
neither gold nor silver, and even had it poured 
forth all these treasures at their feet, they 
would have availed them nothing, since the 
soil, though fertile beyond their hopes, re- 
quired cultivation before it could yield them 
food ; and the miserable settlers, exasperated 
by disappointment and privation, put to sea 
in the same vessel in which they had before 
crossed the ocean. After suffering the most 
horrible extremities of hunger, they were taken 
up by an English ship, and returned to France. 
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part the miserable end of their expedi- 
te of their disastrous story* others were 
1 daring enough to embark for the same 
; and two years after, Rene de Lau- 
iere, whose religious enthusiasm and de- 
oed spirit shrunk not from any prospect 
oger or difficulty, raised a band of Pro- 
its, who, wearied with the reproach their 
brought on them, and charmed with the 
if religious freedom in a land where they 
. expect to be lords of the soil, lent a 
g ear to Laudonniere. Disgust with his 
sountry gave a brilliant colouring to his 
ption of a dime which had for him and his 
<ars all the magnificence of the unknown. 
ject so vast as sailing for America, re- 
1 ia those days many months of delibera- 
ad preparation ; but the object of Renews 
•t solicitude was his daughter. To leave 
i France where the horizon was daily 
qg darker and darker, was not to be 
at of; but he dreaded the reluctance she 
express or feel at quitting the elegant 
surious home in which fortune nad 
I her. He dreaded lest a life of ease 
fyty should have unfitted her mind for 
so bold and hazardous as the one he 
KMit to propose to her. The wives and 
ten o£ his mends had shared their mis- 
es, they had nothing to leave behind, 
eonor had much to relinquish. She had 
It, as he had, the unkindness and ingra- 
of the great, the insolence of rank and 
, and all the stings which a lofty mind, 
i low estate, must feel in a country where 
ople were hardly considered by the aris- 
f as beings of the same species with 
lives. 

ler mother's death, Eleonor was adopted 
*rotestant lady of distinction, whose life 
tolly passed in acts of devotion and cha- 
Upon the young Eleonor she bestowed 
jducation than usually fell to the lot of 
l at that time. Indeed every Protestant 
led a wonderful advantage over the cbil- 
f the Romish Church, whose priesthood 
locked up from their eyes the book of 
xijge. The Bible tends strongly to 
3 the understanding, refine the taste, 
raiah materials for thought The pro- 
of an unpopular religion are proverbi- 
>i» attached to it than those whose creed 
the broad sunshine of public favour, 
Honor's mind became early tinctured 
i sublimity. Her thoughts were all high 
emn. She walked on earth as though 
longed not to it, and abstracted from 
ties as well as its vices, she seemed the 
eraon to be as happy in the wilds of 
sa, as in the fertile plains of Languedoc. 
i she was during the lifetime of her pa- 
; but at her death her daughter took 
»r home with her, and there the world 
B the startled vision of the recluse. 



The young countess was of a very different 
disposition from her mother, and, freed from 
all restraint, she indulged in every dissipation 
and every folly. What a contrast to the se- 
vere simplicity of Eleonor's life 1 She shrunk 
in horror from the new sights and sounds that 
everywhere awaited her, and devoted herself 
with increasing interest to her religious duties. 
The gradations of rank, so scrupulously at- 
tended to in France, prevented her ever 
mingling in the brilliant crowds that assembled 

at the Hotel de C ; but in the boudoir 

of the countess, or small circles of her friends, 
Eleonor soon caught the spirit of society. She 
was at first pained, then amused, then, spite of 
herself, pleased. The grace and ease of the 
ladies, the chivalric courage of the men, their 
deferential homage to woman, their bland and 
gentle courtesy, the splendour of their costume, 
their graceful games, allpossessed charms for the 
eye of eighteen, and Eleonor soon began to feel 
that killing apatby,that deadness of theaifections 
and wandering of the thoughts, so fetal to the 
spiritual minded. Her religious exercises were 
still faithfully performed, but the unhallowed 
images that floated before her mind's eye, made 
them an unaccepted sacrifice. The offering 
was laid upon the altar, but no fire descended 
to kindle it into flame. She wept and struggled 
to bring her heart back to its former pure and 
sacred joys. She sang the hymns that were 
wont to lift her above this world; but still 
the brilliant airs that had lapt her prisoned 
soul in an unsanco'fied Elysium, thrilled upon 
her ear, and when she called upon her memory 
for holy melodies, they rose to tier lips in mock- 
ery of the attempt But by degrees these 
struggles declined. The song, the dance, the 
tournament, became a source of delight and 
expectation, though, true to her early feelings, 
she sometimes acknowledged, with sighs, that 
this broad and flowery path possessed not the 
charms that she had found in the narrow and 
unomamented one. Her mind was in this 
state when she received the first intimation of 
Rent's design. In the disgust it excited, she 
perceived the force of the chains that bound 
her to earth. But her's was no common mind. 
She did not attempt to persuade herself that 
it was possible to reconcile the love of the 
world with that of Heaven ; she saw her dan- 
ger, saw the means of escape, and, trampling 
upon the temptations which urged her to re- 
main, she set out to join her lather at the sea- 
port from which he was to embark, and, with 
an unvarying cheek-and steady voice, declared 
her willingness to follow him to the deserts of 
the new world. 

Profiting by the sad experience of the for- 
mer settlers, Rene and his little band imme- 
diately applied themselves to labour. They 
chose a favourable site for their dwelling, which 
cost them little trouble to construct. The light 
palmetto was easily felled, and its fan-like 
foliage required only ingenuity to be twisted 
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ftrttf hangings for the walls, or woven in with 
the flexible canes with which the island abound- 
ed, in order to form the roof of these sylvan 
huts. Anticipating privations, they had 
brought with tnem the instruments of indus- 
try, and seeds of various kinds, to guard against 
the probable deficiency of wild fruits. It was 
Renews own precaution that had stocked the 
vessel with these articles, and it was owing 
wholly to his discretion and management that 
his followers were not discontented at finding 
themselves dependent upon their own hands 
for support in this Eden of loveliness and re- 
pose. ■ The sunny skies, the delicious climate, 
the deep stillness, the fair forms of vegetable 
magnificence that everywhere -met their eyes, 
the tints of the earth hardly less beautiful than 
those of the sky, the freshness and verdure 

{nroduced by the streams that watered this 
ovely isle, brought a calm to their bosoms 
which they had ceased to hope for on the 
civilized side of the Atlantic. 

In a few months the settlement began to 
wear an air of comfort. In the rear of each 
cottage, or rather bower, was an extensive gar- 
den. Rene* and his daughter were unceasing 
in their efforts to promote order and harmony 
in the little community. It was by them 
that the gardens were laid out, and the seeds 
planted. Eleonor taught the women to weave 
the palm leaves and light bamboos into a va- 
riety of household ornaments; she assisted 
them in the care and instruction of their chil- 
dren, and found in these simple pleasures the. 
peace which the world had banished from her 
heart By degrees the women began to lose 
that awe which her air of grandeur, her deli- 
cate beauty, and that indefinable something 
which a superior education casts over its pos- 
sessor, had inspired. They loved while they 
reverenced her. They delighted to listen, 
as at morning and evening she read to them 
from the holy volume ; and the fervour with 
which, when it was closed, she dwelt upon the 
peace, the joy, that waited upon obedience to 
its heavenly precepts, gave her a powerful as- 
cendancy over the minds of her simple auditors. 
To their children she was an object of affec- 
tionateidolatn-. Tie gentle gra&rosness with 
which she noticed their little attempts to please, 
the sweetness of the voice which never ad- 
dressed them but in the language of kindness, 
and the soft glance of her dark eyes, were a 
sufficient reward for all their infant efforts to 
be good. 

How happily did the days of the adopted 
children of tne wilderness go by ! The mild- 
ness of the climate prevented their feel- 
ing any of the rigours of winter, and the cool 
sea breezes and redundant shade mitigated the 
burning heat of the summer's sun. The beach 
was the scene of their pleasures. Rustic seats 
were constructed just above the highest reach 
of the tide, to which the aged repaired at 
evening to watch the sports of their children, 



or indulge in the thoughtfulness which the 
view of the glorious image of eternity always 
inspires. The young wandered close to the 
edge of the sea, delighted to see the waves 
approach as if to kiss their feet, then, starting 
back, escape their touch ; and sometimes the 
loud laugh was heard, as some unwary one 
was suddenly covered with surf. Here a stout 
boy dragged a sylph-like sister in a car formed 
of basket-work, while other children were 
borne proudly along in palanquins formed of 
the bamboo, and curtained with the gorgeous 
plumage of the birds their nets had token. 
When wearied with these amusements, the 
young girls sat down beside their mothers, and 
wove coronals of flowers and berries, sportively 
commanding the youths who watched their 
progress, to climb the hillocks that lay behind 
the beach in search of brighter or sweeter 
blossoms. How happily their days went by t 

Lauftonniere had often expressed to Eleonor 
his surprise at finding the island so entirely 
Uninhabited. For some time after his arrival, 
he had been in constant apprehension of the 
approach of the Indians, who, he knew, had 
abundant reason to hate Europeans; but as 
time rolled on and he saw nothing of them, 
he presumed that they had withdrawn to the 
interior on the arrival of the first settlers. 
Constant employment, and the care which 
the colony required, had prevented his 
making any excursions beyond three or 
four miles from the settlement ; but now that 
all things were arranged for comfort and plea- 
sure, he indulged himself in long walks along 
the borders of the forest. In these rambles 
Eleonor was often his companion. The clear- 
ness of her judgment had been so often proved, 
that Rene felt a confidence in her opinion sel- 
dom merited by the young, and she became 
his wisest and dearest counsellor. 

It was on a lovely morning in October, that 
Laudonniere and his daughter wandered far 
from the settlement, following the margin of 
the beautiful stream called by them, in allusion 
to the month of their arrival, the river May. 
Led on by the softness of the air, and the 
luxuriant verdure of the banks of the stream, 
they pursued its course till they suddenly found 
themselves on the borders of a cultivated plain. 
The blue smoke of a distant hamlet was rising 
in the stillness of noonday. A small enclosure 
just before them, caught their attention. Both 
started, both grew pale. A slight elevation of 
the earth, with a cross at its head and foot, 
told them they beheld the burying place of 
Catholics. 

Eleonor first broke the silence into which 
this unexpected sight had plunged them. 
"Alas!" she exclaimed, "how perverted is 
the mind of man ! How fatally does he abuse 
the best gifts of Heaven, when this holy sym- 
bol, this sign of love and salvation becomes the 
signal for mistrust and apprehension. The 
cross should only tell of the pride of life and 
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the power of death overthrown, but now far 
other thoughts arise at the sight of it " 

Laudonniere answered not; the whole 
truth flashed upon his mind in a moment. 
He remembered well having heard, before he 
left France, that a Spanish colony had been 
founded a few years previous, on an island 
within or near the tropic of Cancer, but from 
the situation he had chosen, he had imagined 
himself many decrees north of a people far 
more intolerant than those from whom he had 
fled. His fair hopes were dashed to the ground. 
Dark and undefined ideas of danger crossed his 
mind, and, sickening with the conviction of the 
futility of that darling scheme which had led him 
over the vast Atlantic, he was hurrying from the 

rt, when his steps were suddenly arrested by 
appearance of a group of men who had 
watched his progress along the bank. One 
among them, of noble and commanding figure, 
advanced. At sight of Eleonor he removed 
his hat and plume, and respectfully addressed 
them in the Spanish language. Rene's im- 
perfect answer in the same, drew from the 
Spaniard some courteous expressions in 
French, after which he inquired by what chance 
it happened that two persons of their appear* 
ance were wandering on the island. A few 
words served as an explanation on both sides, 
and Rene* departed with Eleonor, the Spaniard 
promising to visit his settlement on the follow- 
ing morning. Nor did he fail ; the beautiful 
face, the graceful form of the bright creature 
who had thus suddenly burst on his gaze, 
haunted his dreams, and early on the morrow 
he repaired with several of his followers to the 
southern side of the island, throwing the peace- 
ful hamlet into great agitation by their warlike 
air and chess. 

Their courtesy was painful to Rene, He 
felt they could not long be friends, and he 
would rather have fallen into the lair of wild 
beasts than into the hands of his fellow men. 
There was a fierceness in the eye of Pedro 
Melendez, the commander, that told how little 
mercy might be expected, should any disagree- 
ment arise between the settlements ; and his 
haughty bearing, his imperious tone to his 
followers, awakened in the minds of the un- 
fortunate French, the most gloomy presages. 
Eleonor shrunk with horror from his bold 
glances, and beheld his daily visits with in- 
creasing disgust To shun him was impossi- 
ble ; in their open dwellings no place of re- 
tirement was to be found. Her only security 
was in her father's presence ; but there were 
hours when the fields and gardens required 
his attention, and Eleonor found herself com- 
pelled to listen to language at which she had 
no right to be displeased, for it was that of 
honourable love. He sought hers in return. 
He wooed her as he would have done a daugh- 
ter of some proud house in his own land of 
pride; but Eleonor recoiled from him with 
insurmountable disgust. Instances of his 



cruelty had reached her ear from the feebler 
part of his colony, and the very first whisper 
of his voice was hateful to her. 

The subject of their different opinions had 
never been touched on. Each had his own 
reasons for avoiding it, but Melendez began 
at last to think that the time was come when 
he might seize on their heresy as an instru- 
ment for accomplishing his purpose. He ar- 
rived at the settlement one morning just as 
they were celebrating the funeral of a child. 
He paused till all had quitted the spot except 
Laudonniere, who still lingered beside the 
grave. 

" I do not see," said Melendez, " the cross 
at the head of that grave." 

" It is not our custom to place it there," said 
Rene calmly. 

" You are Lutherans, then ? " 

" We are." 

" I suspected it ; H and Melendez strode 
hastily down to the beach, where Eleonor was 
walking, plunged in deep and painful medita- 
tion. The object of it stood suddenly before 
her. Triumph gleamed in his dark eyes. 
" You are Lutherans, heretics, obnoxious to 
the holy church, and by the orders of our 
king it is my duty to exterminate all such from 
this island. But, beautiful Eleonor, the fate 
of your countrymen is in your hands. Be 
mine, enter the bosom of the church, and you 
and yours shall be taken under our special 
protection." 

It was not the cold and decided lan- 
guage in which Eleonor spoke but the look 
of loathing with which she withdrew her hand 
from the Spaniard's passionate grasp, that sunk 
deep into his revengeful heart. All that could 
appal her gentle nature he urged to intimidate 
her; but springing from his side Eleonor flew 
rather than ran, till she reached the hut where 
the women were assembled, and, busying her- 
self in their occupations, endeavoured to for- 
fet the dreadful threats that still sounded on 
er ear. 

Several days passed on, and she saw nothing 
of Melendez. He appeared at last, and in the 
sinister expression of his ferocious countenance, 
his victim read her fate. She screamed as he 
approached from behind a thicket. " You 
are mine," he exclaimed exultingly. 

" No, no," she shrieked loudly, losing all 
self-command ; " kill me, but talk not to me of 
ever being yours." 

" Their blood then be on your head." 

He left her with these savage words ringing 
in her ears. Their full import did not burst 
on her till he was out of hearing, and then 
what a horrible struggle convulsed her frame. 
" I, I alone can save them ; but at what a 
sacrifice ! Oh ! that the ocean had swallowed 
us up, rather than have cast us on this fatal 
shore ! Oh ! that some native worshipper of 
idols had offered me as a propitiation to his 
gods 1 But to fall into the nands of Catholics, 
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enter the bosom of the church, adopt again 
the errors which my fathers have renounced 1 
Never I ** 

Eleonor remained long in doubt as to the 
expediency of informing ner father ; but the 
dread of his being taken by surprise impelled 
her to disclose all the apprehensions that prey- 
ed upon her mind. Long, and gloomy, and 
ineffectual were his meditations, and bitter his 
despair as he felt that man was indeed the 
common foe of man. In the forest the nobler 
animals knew their kind; instinct preserved 
them from the desolating fury which waited 
on intellectual differences. 

Midnight found Rene and his half distracted 
child still dwelling on their painful position ; 
and many more hours elapsed before slumber 
calmed their agitated bosoms. Suddenly both 
sprang from their couches. A fierce red glare 
shone through the hut. The hamlet was in 
flames. Presently was heard the wild shriek 
of the settlers, who, rushing from their huts, 
fell into a more fearful danger. They were 
seized and made prisoners before a suspicion 
of the truth crossed their minds. A dreadful 
massacre ensued. The superstitious Spaniards, 
inflamed into fury by the harangues of Me* 
lendez, seemed bent on extermination; but 
their orders from their chief, commanded that 
Laudonniere, Eleonor, and five of the colony 
should be saved. The aged, the feeble, all 
perished by the sword. 

Eleonor fell into a death-like swoon, and 
was carried off to the Spanish settlement be- 
fore the rising sun beamed on the horrible 
ravages of the night. It was late on the fol- 
lowing day before Melendez appeared. " My 
father I spare him, spare him I" was her wild 
cry, as the blood-stained Spaniard entered the 
hut. 

" ft is too late,*' was the cold reply $ " fol- 
low me, and I will show you what those who 
refuse me obedience may expect.** 

He dragged the miserable girl after him till 
her strength gave way, and she sunk senseless 
on the earth. When she opened her eyes, 
the first object that burst upon them was her 
father hanging from a palmetto 1 A tablet 
fastened to the trunk bore this inscription; 
" Not as to Frenchmen, but to Lutherans. 1 * 

For many months Melendez waited and 
watched in vain for a returning ray of reason 
to the darkened mind of Eleonor. His own 
hand had destroyed the only object that had 
ever awakened in his breast the softer feelings 
of humanity, and as she alternately raved m 
uncontrollable violence or remained sunk in 
moody silence, tears, hot tears of remorse and 
despair, burst forth. His punishment was 
greater than he could bear ; for the miserable 
victim of his cruelty evinced such horror at 
his presence, that he at last left her to the 
care of the women, who treated her with such 
unwearying tenderness, that by degrees the 
dark cloud rolled from her mind, the light of 



memory flashed upon it, but all its pur p oses 
were dark and revengeful. Still silent, still 
gloomy, she sat apart from her keepers, cherish- 
ing in her outraged heart her fixed designs of 
vengeance. She dwelt upon the heroines of 
the Old Testament, till she imagined herself 
destined by Heaven to emulate their example. 
The cruel Jael, and the heroic matron of Be- 
thulia, were ever in her thoughts, till her sleep- 
ing and waking dreams became a repetition of 
the horrible tragedy which had destroyed her 
reason. 

The Spaniards had taken the stand of the 
vanquished French, and fortified it with as 
mucn precaution as if they expected retaliation. 
The fort was just completed, when Eleonor 
was brought to it. Strong emotion seized her 
heart; she gazed wildly on its walls, and, 
raising her eyes to heaven, exclaimed; 
" Trample upon them, Lord, in thy fury, till 
their blood shall be sprinkled upon my gar- 
ments.*' Then turning from the fatal spot, 
she wandered unconsciously on for hours, till 
her attention was arrested by a white sail at a 
distance. A boat was approaching the northern 
side of the island. She stood in stupified sur- 
prise, till the sounds of her own language met 
ner ear. She sprang forward and presented 
to the startled eyes of the commander of the 
vessel the pale and haggard features of his god- 
daughter. Dominique De Gourges was the 
earliest and dearest friend of Laudonniere. 
He had vainly urged the latter to relinquish a 
scheme from which he anticipated danger or 
death, and from the hour that news of his dis- 
astrous fete was rumoured in France, De 
Gourges was indefatigable in raising a force 
considerable enough to attack an armed colony. 
The desperate and adventurous, who found 
no room for action in their own country, soon 
joined themselves to him, and now he appear- 
ed at what he supposed the settlement of the 
Spaniards, breathing the sternest vows of ven- 
geance. Long and frightfully faithful was 
the account Eleonor gave to the friend of her 
childhood, of the massacre of their country- 
men; and, as she dwelt upon the insulting 
cruelty of her father's murder, a simultaneous 
cry of revenge burst from the assembly. 

It was agreed that the attack on the fort 
should be made the next morning at day dawn, 
and for the first time, Eleonor entered the 
habitation of Melendez without a shudder. 
Her hair hung wildly over her shoulders, her 
feet were stained with blood, for in her ram- 
bles she trod unheedinglv on shells and briars. 
Her emaciated figure, and wan, sunken cheeks, 
presented to the conscience-stricken Spaniard, 
Lis punishment as well as his cnme. " Poor 
unhappy creature]'* he exclaimed, as she 
shrunk into a corner, " it would have been 
mercy to have killed thee then ; but this daily 
death, this drop by drop of suffering weighs 
even more heavily on my miserable heart than 
on thine." A tear fell from his eyes on thg 
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hand which hung listlessly by her side, and for 
a moment shook her purpose; but the 
woman's feeling passed away, and she placed 
herself at a window to outwatch the stars, and 
hail with the first dawn of morning the arrival 
of the avengers. She had supplicated on her 
knees for mercy on the women and children, 
and extorted a promise from De Gourges that 
they should be protected — a promise he faith- 
fully kept 

Sleep fled from Melendez that night The 
evil deeds of his life all rose, a fearful panorama, 
to his mental vision. The clouds of passion 
or prejudice under which they had been per- 
formed, rolled away, and they stood in all their 
hideousness before him. Morning found him 
in an uneasy slumber, which had not settled 
on his eyes an hour, before it was dispelled by 
a tremendous discharge of fire-arms ; and in 
the first pause, the stern voice of De Gourges 
thundered in his appalled ear, " Not as to 
Spaniards, but to murderers ! " Rushing from 
the apartment, he flew to hide in some place 
of safety her to whom he had rendered life a 
burden. Regardless of her screams, he snatch- 
ed her from the dangerous station she had 
chosen. At that moment the French fire 
recommenced, and, pierced by innumerable 
bullets, both fell from the parapet In her 
last struggle, she had extricated herself from 
his grasp, and their lifeless forms were found 
at a distance from each other. 

Time rolled on, and the native dwellers of 
the forest, the mild and inoffensive Indians, 
took possession of their island, now wholly 
abandoned by French and Spaniards. The 
forts were razed, the long grass waved over 
the site of the settlements, and more than a 
hundred years passed away, before more fortu- 
nate emigrants found on it a shelter from 
persecution, and a home for religious liberty. 



THE MACREADY DINNER. 

I have just returned from the dinner given 
to Macready at the Freemasons' Tavern. 
The hall, so celebrated for public "feeds," is 
a beautiful room of a very showy style of archi- 
tecture, with three galleries, and a raised floor 
at the end, usually occupied by the cross table. 
It accommodated on this ocasion four hundred 
persons. 

As I had to hunt for my card over that 
number of plates, I was there early, and found 
the room half full. The seats were not yet 
occupied in my immediate neighbourhood, 
and looking at the cards upon the plates, I 
round Lover was on my right, Stanfield, the 
artist, on my left, Dickens (Boz) next to 
Lover ; Jerdan, of the Literary Gazette, next 
to Stanfield, and Maclise, Stone, and the two 
Landseers opposite. It was a knot of artists. 
When I remarked to Lover that I did not 
know how I had merited a seat in such a 
neighbourhood, he replied, with Irish wit and 



accent, " Sure, you're a PenciUer by the 
Way." 

From the peculiar object of the meeting to 
do honour to an actor for his intellectual 
qualities, and for his efforts to spiritualize and 
elevate the stage, there probably never was 
collected together in one room so much talent 
and accomplishment. Artists, authors, critics, 
publishers, and amateurs of the stage— a large 
body in London, made up the company. My 
attention was called by one of my neighbours 
to the singularly superior character of the heads 
about us, and I had already observed the 
striking difference, both in head and physiog- 
nomy, between this and a common assemblage 
of men. Most of the persons connected with 
the press, it was said, were present, and perhaps 
it would have been a worthy service to the 
world had some shorn Samson, among the 
authors, pulled the temple upon the heads of 
the Philistines. 

The cry of "make way I" introduced the 
Duke of Sussex, the chairman of the meeting 
— a stout, mild-looking, dignified old man, 
wearing a close black skull-cap and the star 
and ribbon. He was followed by Lord Conyng- 
ham, who, as Grand Chamberlain, had done 
much to promote the interests of the drama ; 
by Lord Nugent, (whom I had last seen sail- 
ing a scampavia in the bay of Corfu,) by Sir 
Lytton Bulwer, Mr. Sheif, Sir Martin Shee, 
Young the actor, Mr. Milnes, the poet, " Mr. 
Fuzboz," of the Examiner, and other distin- 
guished men. I should have said, by the 
way, that Mr. Macready followed next his 
Royal Highness. 

The cheering and huzzas as this procession 
walked up the room were completely deafen- 
ing. Macready looked deadly pale, and rather 
overcome. His wife, a very pretty young 
woman, leaned back in the Gallery and gave 
vent to her emotion in tears, and amid the 
waving of handkerchiefs and the stunning 
uproar of four hundred "gentlemen and 
scholars," the Duke placed Mr. Macready at 
his right hand, and took his seat before the 
turbot 

The dinner was an uncommonly bad one, 
but of this I had been forewarned, and so had 
taken a provisory chop at the club. I had 
leisure, therefore, to look about me, and truly 
there was work enough for the eyes. Maclise 's 
head interested me more than any one's else, 
for it was the personification of his lofty, liberal, 
and poetic genius. His hair, which was long 
and profuse, curled in tendrils over the loftiest 
forehead, but about the lower part of the face 
lay all the characteristics which go to make 
up a voluptuous yet generous, an enthusiastic 
and fiery, yet self-possessed and well directed 
character. He was excessively handsome, 
yet it was the beauty of Massamello, or Sal- 
vator Rosa, with more of intellect than both 
together. All in all, I never saw a finer 
face for an artist, and judging from his looks 
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and from his works, (he is perhaps twenty-four, ) 
I would stake my sagacity on a bold prophecy 
of his greatness. 

On the same side were the Landseers, very 
quiet looking men, and Stone, the portrait 
painter, a merry-looking grenadier, and Laraan 
Blanchard, the poet, with a face like a poet. 
Near me was Lover, the painter, poet, novel- 
ist, song and music writer, dramatist and good 
fellow — -seven characters of which his friends 
scarce know in which he is most excellent — 
and he has a round Irish face, with a bright 
twinkle in his eye, and a plump little body 
which carries off all his gifts as if they were no 
load at all. — And on my left was Stanfield, 
the glorious painter of Venice, of the battle 
of Trafalgar, the unequalled painter of the sea 
in all its belongings, and you would take him 
for a gallant lieutenant in the navy, with the 
lire of a score of battles asleep in his eye, and 
the roughening of a hundred tempests in his 
cheek. A franker and more manly face would 
not cross your eye in a year's travel. 

Mr. Jerdan, the Editor of the Literary 
Gazette, was just beyond, a tall, sagacious 
looking, good humoured person of forty-five. 
He was a man of very kind manners, and 
was treated with great marks of liking and 
respect by all about him. But directly oppo- 
site to me sat so exact a picture of Paul Pry 
as he is represented on the stage, particularly 
of my friend Finn in tbat character, that it was 
difficult not to smile in looking at him. To 
my surprise, I heard some one behind me 
point him out, soon after, as the well-known 
original in that character—the gentleman, 
whose peculiarities of person, as well as man- 
ners, were copied in the farce of Mr. Poole. — 
"That's my name — what's yours?" said he 
the moment after he had seated himself, 
thrusting his card close to the nose of the 
gentleman next him. I took it of course for 
a piece of fun between two very old friends, 
but to my astonishment the gentleman next 
him was as much astonished as I. 

The few servants scattered up and down 
were deaf to every thing but calls for cham- 
pagne, (furnished only at an extra charge when 
called for — a very mean system for a public 
dinner by the way,) and the wines on the 
table seemed selected to drive one to cham- 
pagne or the Doctor. Each person had four 
plates, and the dirty ones were to be put under 
the bench, or on the top of your head, or to 
be sat upon, or what you would, except to be 
taken away, and the soup and fish, and the 
roast and boiled and all, having been put on 
together, was all removed at one fell swoop — 
the entire operation of dinner having lasted 
just twenty-Jive minutes. Keep this feet till 
we are recorded by some new English traveller 
as the most expeditious eaters in Christen- 
dom. 

Here end my croakings, however, for the 
speeches commenced directly, and admirable 



they were. To the undoing of much preju- 
dice got by hearsay, I listened to Bulwer. 
He is, beyond all comparison, the most grace- 
ful and effective speaker I ever heard in Eng- 
land. All the world tells you that he makes 
signal failures in oratory — yet he rose when 
his health was drank, and in self-possessed, 
graceful, unhesitating language, playful, yet 
dignified, warm, yet not extravagant, he re- 
plied to the compliments of his Royal High- 
ness, and brought forward his plan (as you 
have seen it reported in the papers) for the 
erection of a new Theatre for the legitimate 
Drama and Macready. I remember once 
seeing a letter of Bulwer's in which he spoke 
of his hopes of eminence as an orator — and I 
would warrant his warmest anticipations in 
that career of ambition. He is a better speaker 
than Sheil, who followed him, and Sheil is 
renowned as an orator. Really there is 
nothing like one's own eyes and ears in this 
world of envy and misrepresentation. 

Boz sat near Sheil at the cross table, very 
silent, as is his custom and that of most keen 
observers. The courtly Sir Martin Shee was 
near Bulwer, looking like some fine old pic- 
ture of a wit of Charles the Second's time, 
and he and Young the actor made two very 
apposite and genuemanlike speeches. I be- 
lieve I have told you nearly all that struck me, 
except what was reported in the gazettes, and 
that you have no need to read over again. I 
got away at eleven, and reached the opera in 
time to hear the last act of the Puritani, and 
see the Ellslers dance in the ballet, and with 
a look-in at a ball, I concluded one of those 
exhausting, exciting, overdone London days, 
which are pleasanter to remember than to 
enjoy, and pleasanter to read about than 
either. — N. P. Willis's Letters. 



EVERGREENS. By Pinknky. 

When summer's sunny hues adorn 
Sky, forest* hill, and meadow* 

The foliage of the evergreens, 
In contrast, seems a shadow. 

But when the tints of autumn have 

Their sober reign asserted, 
The landscape that cold shadow shows 

Into a light converted. 

Thus thoughts that frown upon our mirth 

Will smile upon our sorrow, 
And many dark fears of to-day 

May be bright hopes to-morrow. 



MOTHER, WHAT IS DEATH ? 
Bv Mrs. Gilman. 

" Mother, how still the baby lies ! 

I cannot hear his breath ; 
I cannot see his laughing eyes — 

They tell me this is death. 

My little work I thought to bring, 

And sat down by his bed, 
And pleasantly I tried to sing— 

They hushed me— he is dead, 
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They say that he again will rise, 

If ore beautiful than now j 
That God will bless him in the skies— 

O, mother, tell me how !" 

** Daughter, do you remember, dear, 
The cold, dark thing you brought, 

And laid upon the casement here, — 
A withered worm, you thought ? 

1 told you that Almighty power 
Could break that withered shell, 

And show you, in a future hour, 
Something would please you well. 

Look at the chrysalis, my love,— 

An empty shell it lies ;— 
Now raise your wondering glance above, 

To where yon insect flies !" 

•• O, yes, mamma ! how very gay 

Its wings of starry gold ! 
And see! it lightly flies away 

Beyond my gentle hold. 

O, mother, now 1 know full well 
If God that worm can change, 

And draw it from this broken cell, 
On golden wings to range,— 

How beautiful will brother be, 
When God shall give him wings, 

Above this dying world to flee, 
And live with heavenly things 1" 



OLD HUMBUG. 

A CHAPTER FROM THE NEW ROMANCE, 

HYPERION, 

By Professor Longfellow, Author of Outre Mer. 

What most interested our travellers in the 
ancient city of Frankfort, was neither the 
opera nor the Ariadne of Dannecker, but the 
house in which Goethe was born, and the 
scenes he frequented in his childhood, and re- 
membered in his old age. Such for example 
are the walks around the city, outside the 
moat ; the bridge over the Maine, with the 
golden cock on the cross, which the poet be- 
held and marvelled at when a boy ; the clois- 
ter of the Barefooted Friars, through which 
he stole with mysterious awe to sit by the oil- 
cloth-covered table of old Rector Albrecht; 
and the garden in which his grandfather walk- 
ed up and down among fruit trees and rose 
bushes, in long morning gown, black velvet 
cap, and the antique learner gloves, which he 
annually received as Mayor on Pipers-Dooms- 
day, representing a kind of middle personage 
between Alcinous and Laertes. Thus, O 
Genius! are thy foot-prints hallowed; and 
the star shines for ever over the place of thy 
nativity 1 

" Your English critics may rail as they list," 
said the Baron, while he and Flemming were 
returning from a stroll in the leafy gardens, 
outside the moat ; " but, after all, Goethe was 
a magnificent old fellow. Only think of his 
life ; his youth of passion, alternately aspiring 
and desponding, stormy, impetuous, head- 
long ;— his romantic manhood, in which pas- 



sion assumes the form of strength ; assiduous, 
careful, toiling, without haste, without rest ; 
and his sublime old age, — the age of serene 
and classic repose, where he stands like Atlas, 
as Claudian has painted him in the Battle of 
the Giants, holding the world aloft upon his 
head, the ocean streams hard frozen in his 
hoary locks." 

" A good illustration of what the world calls 
his indifferentism." 

" And do you know I rather like this in- 
dhTerentism ? Did you ever have the misfor- 
tune to live in a community, where a difficulty 
in the parish seemed to announce the end of 
the world ? or to know one of the benefactors 
of the human race, in the very 'storm and 
pressure period ' of his indiscreet enthusiasm ? 
If you have, I think you will see something 
beautiful in the calm and dignified attitude 
which the old philosopher assumes." 

" It is a pity that nis admirers had not a 
little of this philosophic coolness. It amuses 
me to read the various epithets, which they 
apply to him; The dear, dear Man! The 
Life-enjoying Man I The All-sided One ! 
The Representative of Poetry upon earth ! 
The Many-sided Master-mind of Germany I 
His enemies rush into the other extreme, and 
hurl at him the fierce names of Old Humbug 1 
and Old Heathen ! which hit like pistol-bul- 
lets." 

" I confess, he was no saint." 

" No ; his philosophy is the old ethic phi- 
losophy. You will find it all, in a convenient 
and concentrated, portable form in Horace's 
beautiful Ode to Thaliarchus. What I most 
object to in the old gentleman is his sen- 
suality." 

" 6 nonsense. Nothing can be purer than 
the Iphigenia ; it is as cold and passionless as 
a marble statue." 

" Very true ; but you cannot say the same 
of some of the Roman Elegies and of that 
monstrous book the Elective Affinities." 

" Ah, my friend, Goethe is an artist ; and 
looks upon all things as objects of art merely. 
Why should he not be allowed to copy in 
words what painters and sculptors copy in co- 
lours and in marble ?" 

" The artist shows his character in the 
choice of his object. Goethe never sculp- 
tured an Apollo, nor painted a Madonna. 
He gives us only sinful Magdalens and 
rampant Fauns. He does not so much ideal- 
ize as realize." 

" He only copies nature." 

" So did the artists who made the bronze 
lamps of Pompeii. Would you hang one of 
those in your hall? To say that a man is an 
artist and copies nature, is not enough. There 
are two great schools of art ; the imitative and 
the imaginative. The latter is the most noble, 
and most enduring ; and Goethe belonged ra- 
ther to the former. Have you read MenzePs 
attack upon him?" 
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" It is truly ferocious. The Suabian hews 
into him lustily. I hope you do not side with 
him." 

" By no means. He goes too far. He 
blames the poet for not being a politician. He 
might as well blame him for not being a mis- 
sionary to the Sandwich Islands." 

" And what do you think of Eckermann? " 

" I think he is a toady ; a kind of German 
Boswell. Goethe knew he was drawing his 
portrait, and attitudinized accordingly. He 
works very hard to make a Saint Peter out of 
an old Jupiter, as the Catholics did at Rome." 

"Well; call him Old Humbug, or Old 
Heathen, or what you please ; I maintain, 
that, with all his errors and short-comings, he 
was a glorious specimen of a man." 

" He certainly was. Did it ever occur to 
you that he was in some points like Ben 
Franklin ? a kind of rhymed Ben Franklin ? 
The practical tendency of his mind was the 
same ; his love of science was the same ; his 
benignant, philosophic spirit was the same; 
and a vast number of his little poetic maxims 
and sooth-sayings seem nothing more than 
the worldly wisdom of Poor Richard, versi- 
fied." 

" What most offends me is, that now every 
German jackass must have a kick at the dead 
lion." 

" And every one who passes through Weimar 
must throw a book upon his grave, as travel- 
lers did of old a stone upon the grave of 
Manfredi, at Benevento. But, of all that has 
been said or sung, what most pleases me is 
Heine's Apologetic, if I may so call it ; in 
which he says, that the minor poets, who 
flourish under the imperial reign of Goethe 
( resemble a young forest, where the trees first 
show their own magnitude after the oak of a 
hundred years, whose branches had towered 
above and overshadowed them, has fallen. 
There was not wanting an opposition, that 
strove against Goethe, this majestic tree. 
Men of the most warring opinions united them- 
selves for the contest The adherents of the 
old faith, the orthodox, were vexed, that, in 
the trunk of the vast tree, no niche with its 
holy image was to be found ; nay, that even 
the naked Dryads of paganism were permitted 
to play their witchery there ; and gladly, with 
consecrated axe, would they have imitated the 
holy Boniface, and levelled the enchanted 
oak to the ground. The followers of the new 
faith, the apostles of liberalism, were vexed 
on the other hand, that the tree could not 
serve as the Tree of Liberty, or, at any rate, 
as a barricade. In fact the tree was too high; 
no one could plant the red cap upon its sum- 
mit, or dance the Carmagnole beneath its 
branches. The multitude, however, venerat- 
ed this tree for the very reason, that it reared 
itself with such independent grandeur, and so 
graciously filled the world with its odour, while 
its branches, streaming magnificently toward 



heaven, made it appear, as if the stars were 
only the golden fruit of its wondrous limbs.* 
Don't you think that beautiful?" 

" Yes, very beautiful. And I am glad to 
see, that you can find something to admire in 
my favourite author, notwithstanding his frail- 
ties ; or, to use an old German saying, that 
you can drive the hens out of the garden with- 
out trampling down the beds." 

" Here is the old gentleman himself I" ex- 
claimed Flemming. 

" Where ? " cried the Baron, as if for the 
moment he expected to see the living figure 
of the poet walking before them. 

" Here at the window, — that full-length 
cast. Excellent, is it not 1 He is dressed, as 
usual, in his long yellow nankeen surtout, with 
a white cravat crossed in front. What a mag- 
nificent head ! and what a posture 1 He stands 
like a tower of strength. And, by Heavens ! 
he was nearly eighty years old, when that was 
made." 

" How do you know ? " 

" You can see by the date on the pedestal." 

" You are right And yet how erect he 
stands, with his square shoulders braced back, 
and his hands behind him. He looks as if he 
were standing before the fire. I feel tempted 
to put a live coal into his hand, it lies so in- 
vitingly half open. Gleim's description of 
him, soon after he went to Weimar, is very 
different from this. Do you recollect it? " 

"No, I do not" 

" It is a story, which good old father Gleim 
used to tell with great delight He was one 
evening reading the Gottingen Musen-Alma- 
nach in a select society at Weimar, when a 
young man came in, dressed in a short, green 
shooting-jacket, booted and spurred, and hav- 
ing a pair of brilliant, black, Italian eyes. He 
in turn offered to read ; but finding probably 
the poetry of the Musen-Almanach of that 
year rather too insipid for him, he soon began 
to improvise the wildest and most fantastic 
poems imaginable, and in all possible forms 
and measures, all the while pretending to read 
from the book. ' That is either Goethe or 
the Devil,' said good old father Gleim to 
Weiland, who sat near him. To which the 
' Great I of Osmannstadt ' replied ; * It is both, 
for he has the Devil in him to-night ; and at 
such times he is like a wanton colt, that flings 
out before and behind, and you will do well 
not to get near him!'" 

'•Very good I" 

" And now that noble figure is but mould. 
Only a few months ago, those majestic eyei 
looked for the last time on the light of a plea- 
sant spring morning. Calm, like a god, the 
old man sat ; and with a smile seemed to bid 
farewell to the light of day, on which he had 
gazed for more than eighty years. Books 
were near him, and the pen which had just 
dropped, as it were, from his dying fingers. 
* Open the shutters, and let in more light !' 
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were the last words that came from those lips. 
Slowly stretching forth his hand, he seemed 
to write in the air ; and, as it sank down again 
and was motionless, the spirit of the old man 
departed." 

" And yet the world goes on. It is strange 
how soon, when a great man dies, his place is 
filled ; and so completely, that he seems no 
longer wanted. Butletusstepinhere. I wish to 
buy that cast ; and send it home to a friend." 



THE CONSEQUENCES OF 
ATHEISM. 

Few men suspect, perhaps no man compre- 
hends, the extent of the support given by re- 
ligion to every virtue. No man, perhaps, is 
aware how much our moral and social senti- 
ments are fed from this fountain ; how power- 
less conscience would become without the 
belief of a God ; how palsied would be human 
benevolence, were there not the sense of a 
higher benevolence to quicken and sustain it ; 
how suddenly the whole social fabric would 
quake, and with what a fearful crash it would 
sink into hopeless ruins, were the ideas of a 
Supreme Being, of accountableness, and of 
a future life, to be utterly erased from every 
mind. Once let men thoroughly believe, that 
they are the work and sport of chance ; that 
no Superior Intelligence concerns itself with 
human affairs; that all their improvements 
perish for ever at death ; that the weak have 
no guardian, and the injured no avenger ; that 
there is no recompense for sacrifices to up- 
rightness and the public good ; that an oath 
is unheard in heaven ; that secret crimes have 
no witness but the perpetrator ; that human 
existence has no purpose, and human virtue 
no unfailing friend ; that this brief life is every 
thing to us, and death is total, everlasting ex- 
tinction — once let men thoroughly abandon 
religion, and who can conceive or describe the 
extent of the desolation which would follow? 
We hope, perhaps, that human laws and 
natural sympathy would hold society together. 
As reasonably might we believe, that, were 
the sun quenched m the heavens, our torches 
could illuminate, and our fires quicken and 
fertilise the creation. What is there in human 
nature to awaken respect and tenderness, if 
man is the unprotected insect of a day ? and 
what is he more, if atheism be true ? Erase 
all thought and fear of God from a community, 
and selfishness and sensuality would absorb 
the whole man. Appetite, knowing no re- 
straint, and poverty and suffering, having no 
solace or hope, would trample in scorn on the 
restraints of human laws, virtue, duty, prin- 
ciple, would be mocked and spurned as un- 
meaning sounds. A sordid seli-interest would 
supplant every other feeling, and man would 
become in met, what the theory of atheism 
declares him to be, a companion for brutes 1— • 
Chanhuh*. 



FRANKLIN'S FIRST ENTRANCE 
INTO PHILADELPHIA. 

I have entered into the particulars of my 
voyage, and shall, in like manner, describe my 
first entrance into this city, that you may be 
able to compare beginnings so little auspicious 
with the figure I have since made. 

On my arrival at Philadelphia, I was in my 
working dress, my best clothes being to come 
by sea. I was covered with dirt ; my pockets 
were filled with shirts and stockings ; I was 
unacquainted with a single soul in the place, 
and knew not where to seek a lodging. Fa- 
tigued with walking, rowing, and having passed 
the night without sleep, I was extremely hungry, 
and all my money consisted of a Dutch dollar, 
and about a shilling's worth of coppers, which 
I gave to the boatmen for my passage. As I 
had assisted them in rowing, they refused it 
at first ; but I insisted on their taking it. A 
man is sometimes more generous when he has 
little than when he has much money ; probably 
because, in the first case, he is desirous of con- 
cealing his poverty. 

I walked towards the top of the street, look- 
ing eagerly on both sides, till I came to Market 
Street, where I met with a child with a loaf of 
bread. Often had I made my dinner on dry 
bread. I inquired where he had bought it, 
and went straight to the baker's shop, which 
he pointed out to me. I asked tor some 
biscuits, expecting to find such as we had at 
Boston; but they made, it seems, none of 
that sort at Philadelphia. I then asked for a 
threepenny loa£ They made no loaves of 
that price. Finding myself ignorant of the 

? rices, as well as of the different kinds of bread, 
desired him to let me have threepenny-worth 
of bread of some kind or other. He gave me 
three large rolls. I was surprised at receiving 
so much : I took them, however, and, having 
no room in my pockets, I walked on with a 
roll under each arm, eating a third. In this 
manner I went through Market Street to 
Fourth Street, and passed the house of Mr. 
Read, the father of my future wife. She was 
standing at the door, observed me, and thought, 
with reason, mat I made a very singular and 
grotesque appearance. 

I then turned the corner, and went through 
Chestnut Street, eating my roll all the way ; 
and, having made this round, I found myself 
again on Market Street wharf, near the boat 
in which I arrived. I stepped into it to take 
a draught of the river water; and, finding 
myself satisfied with my first roll, I gave the 
other two to a woman and her child, who had 
come down with us in the boat, and was wait- 
ing to continue her journey. Thus refreshed, 
I regained the street, which was now full of 
well-dressed people, all going the same way. 
I joined them, and was thus led to a large 
Quaker's meeting-house near the marketplace. 
I sat down with the rest, and, after looking 
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round me for some time, hearing nothing said, 
and being drowsy from my last night's labour 
and want of rest, I fell into a sound sleep. In 
this state I continued till the assembly dis- 
persed, when one of the congregation had 
the goodness to wake me. This was con- 
sequently the first house I entered, or in which 
I slept, at Philadelphia. — Franklin. 



WHO IS MY NEIGHBOUR ? 

Thy neighbour ? It is he whom thou 

Hast power to aid and bless, 
Whose aching heart or burning brow 

Thy soothing hand may press. 

Thy neighbour ? 'Tis the fainting poor, 

Whose eye with want is dim, 
Whom hunger sends from door to door, — 

Go thou, and succour him. 

Thy neighbour ? 'Tis that weary man, 
Whose years are at their brim, 

Bent low with sickness, cares and pain :— 
Go thou and comfort him. 

Thy neighbour ? 'Tis the heart bereft 

Of every earthly gem ; 
Widow and orphan, helpless left :— 

Go thou and shelter them. 

Thy neighbour ? Yonder toiling slave, 
Fettered in thought and limb, 

Whose hopes are all beyond the grave,— 
Go thou and ransom him. 

Whene'er thou meet'st a human form 
Less favoured than thine own, 

Remember 'tis thy neighbour worm, 
Thy brother, or thy son. 

Oh, pass not, pass not heedless by ; 

Perhaps thou canst redeem 
The breaking heart from misery :— 

Go, share thy lot with him. 



PRODUCTION OF SILK IN 
AMERICA. 

Those who content themselves with look- 
ing on, and listening to what they hear in re- 
lation to silk, as well as those less passive, who 
go so far as to ridicule the business, fall into 
the unreasonable error of expecting too much 
to be done at once. The enterprise itself, of 
converting the United States into a silk pro- 
ductive country, is too gigantic to be grappled 
with and overcome by the effort of. a single 
year. But that less than twenty years will be 
sufficient to effect it, no one, conversant with 
our facilities for doing so, entertains a single 
doubt. We possess materials within ourselves 
abundantly competent to the task, enterprise, 
talent, capital, and skill. Time alone, the 
great teacher, is the single additional requisite. 
The mistake has heretofore been made of re- 
lying too exclusively on foreign culturists, 
while there was a system entirely American. 
That system, by the practice of a few late 
years, has assumed a form and consistency dis- 
tinct enough to be comprehended and prac- 
tised by every class of our population. Our 



success in feeding worms the present year will 
no doubt be signally encouraging. Many will 
commence feeding to whom the business is 
new, and many such will fail ; but it is they 
who fail, and not the business. Some expe- 
rience is necessary, which all cannot be ex- 
pected to acquire at the same moment. One 
failure is sufficient for one man — his second 
effort will disappoint him only; that is his 
own neglect. Cotton growing and cotton 
spinning, as well as manufacturing, each had 
a beginning, and has had its triumph. 

A few years will behold our country abound- 
ing with cocooneries, affording profitable em- 
ployment to the most interesting classes of 
society, females, children, and those too feeble 
to pursue a laborious calling. It is remark- 
able, that none who have yet embarked in it 
have pronounced it impracticable or unprofit- 
able. Of what other enterprise can as much 
be said? Millions have been sustained by 
this employment in China, for thousands of 
years ; and silk has been for ages as great a 
staple of China, as cotton is of the United 
States now. Yet our climate is as genial as 
that of China, our skill to produce immensely 
superior, and the same markets are open to us 
at home and abroad, as those in which the 
silks of China have been so largely consumed. 
Our home demand alone will absorb all that 
we can make for years to come. 

The high price of labour in this country is 
of itself a powerful argument in favour of our 
successful competition with all countries where 
labour is cheap. Strange as this doctrine 
may sound in some modern ears, it is fortified 
by facts, against which all argument is falla- 
cious. The cheap labour of Europe is held 
by many to be an obstacle which cannot be 
surmounted. Now it is held by high author- 
ities in political economy, that in all import- 
ant branches of manufactures, of any kind 
whatever, a decided superiority has been se- 
cured by those people with whom labour 
bears the highest price. Look at the cotton 
manufactures of England, which are sold 
cheaper, and are better in quality, than any 
other country in Europe. Yet the price of 
labour is notoriously dearer in England than 
in any other country in the eastern world. 
Look at the manufacture of woollens in 
France, in which the French surpass and un- 
dersell the people of Spain, although the price 
of labour is higher in France than it is in 
Spain. Labour is dearer in the United 
States than in any other country in the world, 
yet look at our ability to supply ourselves 
with every cotton fabric t better and cheaper 
than any foreign country is able to. Our 
ships are navigated cheaper, and abundantly 
better, than those of any other country, yet 
the wages of seamen are notoriously higher 
than any other mercantile nation. The sim- 
ple fact that gives this great result is this — 
that in those countries where labour is dearest, 
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more ingenuity, more talent, more skill and 
industry are brought into action, and they are 
therefore enabled to undersell those countries 
where labour is cheapest. Thus the spindles 
in Prance revolve 400 times in a minute, 
those in England 2 to 3000 times, vet in 
Massachusetts, the cotton spindles at Newton 
actually revolve 5000 times in a minute. 
Such are the results which dear labour ac- 
complishes in our country, in opposition to 
the cheap labour of other countries. — Silk 
Farmer f Aug. 1839. 

The July number of the Journal of the 
American Silk Society, a Work published in 
Baltimore by Gideon B. Smith, Esq., con- 
tains an article, which thus replies to the ob- 
jection : — You are doing nothing but raising 
and selling trees, we want to see you making 
silk, if you can : — 

" This is the effervescence of the go-ahead 
spirit of our people noticed above. They can- 
not wait for the end, as in the natural progress 
of things, but must have the effect before the 
cause be fairly in operation. The only obsta- 
cle the writer of these commentaries fears at 
this time, as likely to impede the silk business, 
is the beginning to make silk too soon. The 
country is not supplied with mulberry trees — 
not a hundredth part of the number wanted 
to supply the country will be produced 
this year. The consequence will be, the 
prices of trees will induce people to sell, and 
thus to defer planting permanent orchards. 
Hence, all the worms raised this year, or the 
major part at least, must be fed on the native 
mulberry from the woods, at a cost more than 
equal to the value of the silk produced. This 
will, or at least may serve to disappoint many, 
and to disgust others. But, when the country 
shall be well supplied with trees, and the price 
of them consequently reduced so that there will 
be no object in selling, then may the culture of 
silk be expected to 'go ahead.' We have 
elsewhere, however, made a condensed state- 
ment of the cocooneries now in operation 
in the country, with the number of worms 
now feeding in many. The facts there set 
forth, we feel assured, will satisfy any reason- 
able person that we are making silk even now, 
to an extent that very few have heretofore sup- 
posed possible. 

"Another reason why we can succeed, 
though our predecessors failed, and one, too, 
greater than all others, is to be found in the 
advantages we possess in the moms multicaulis. 
They had not this invaluable tree. They were 
obliged to wait five to eight years for their 
white mulberry trees to grow large enough to 
afford leaves for their worms. It is not much 
to be wondered at that our peculiar people were 
discouraged by the very distant prospect this 
afforded them of profit. We can plant our 
morus multicaulis trees one year and make 
more silk from an acre of them the next, than 
can generally be made from an acre of white 



mulberry trees eight years old. Besides, it is 
less labour and expense to produce ten acres 
of morus multicaulis trees than one of white 
mulberry. These facts, which every one ac- 
quainted with the business knows full well, 
have caused the trees to bear comparatively 
and apparently very hich prices A (^ 
costs say one dollar ; well, the purchaser cuts 
it up, and in six months he will have at least 
ten and not improbably thirty trees, equal every 
way to the one he had purchased. Thus for 
one dollar, and not two hours labour, he has 
obtained, say fifteen first rate trees. Now 
apply the same test to the white mulberry, the 
tree used in Europe for silk worms, and with 
which we have heretofore tailed. Suppose 
you only have to pay ten cents for it, you must 
plant it and cultivate it five or six years before 
you can use it; and even then it will be only 
one tree still ; for you cannot multiply it as 
you can the morus multicaulis. But suppose 
you sow an ounce of white mulberry seed, that 
will cost one dollar, and you obtain 5,000 
trees from it ; still it will be six or eight years 
before they are fit to afford leaves ; and in that 
same time you might have produced 100,000 
trees from the single morus multicaulis tree 
that cost one dollar. Therefore, in the morus 
multicaulis we have a great and powerful in- 
fluence, that will, even though all other ad- 
vantages were absent, insure success to the 
great cause." 

Silk-worms. — We have at our office a sam- 
ple of the silk made by one and the same worm, 
while feeding on the leaves of the morus mul- 
ticaulis and the morus alba. The silk of the 
worm feeding on the alba is yellowish and of 
inferior quality to that of the same worm 
feeding on the multicaulis, which is of a light 
straw colour, and a really beautiful article.-— 
American Beacon. 



" AS THY DAY, SO SHALL THY 
STRENGTH BE." 

By Mas. Sigouhnky. 

When adverse winds and waves arise, 
And in my heart despondence sighs, — 
When life her throng of care reveals, 
And weakness o'er my spirit steals, — 
Grateful I hear the kind decree, 
That " as my day, my strength shall be/' 

When, with sad footstep, memory roves 
'Mid smitten joys, and buried loves,— 
When sleep my tearful pillow flies, 
And dewy morning drinks my sighs,— 
Still to thy promise, Lord, I flee, 
That " as my day my strength shall be." 

One trial more must yet be past, 
One pang,— the keenest, and the last ; 
And when with brow convulsed and pale, 
My feeble, quivering heart-strings fail, 
Redeemer, grant my soul to see 
That " as her day, her strength shall be." 
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WANT OF CONFIDENCE. 

[From '• Morris** Hits at the Times."] 

A little Frenchman loaned a merchant five 
thousand dollars when the times were good. 
He called at the counting-house a few days 
since, in a state of agitation not easily de- 
scribed. 

" How do you do?" inquired the mer- 
chant " Sick — ver sick/* replied monsieur. 

" What's the matter ?"— " De times is de 
matter." 

" Betimes 9 what disease is that ?"— " De 
malaidie vat break all de marchante, ver 
much." 

" Ah, the times, eh ? — well, they are bad, 
very bad, sure enough ; but how do they af- 
fect you ?" — " Vy, monsieur, I lose de con- 
fidance." 

" In whom?" — " In everybody." 

** Not in me, I hope ?" — " Pardonnez moi, 
monsieur ; but I do not know who to trust a 
present, when all de marchante break several 
times, all to pieces." 

" Then I presume you want your money?" 
— " Oui, monsieur, I starve for want of far- 
gent." 

" Can't you do without it?"—" No, mon- 
sieur, I must have him." 

" You must ?" — " Oui, monsieur," said 
little dimity breeches, turning pale with ap- 
prehension for the safety of his money ? 

" And you can't do without it ?" — " No, 
monsieur, not von other leetle moment 
longare." 

The merchant reached his bank book — 
drew a check for the amount, and handed it 
to his visiter. 

"Vat is dis, monsieur?" — "A check for 
five thousand dollars, with the interest." 

" Is it bon ?" said the Frenchman with 
amazement. — " Certainly." 

" Have you de V argent in de bank ?" — 
"Yes." 

" And it is parfaitement convenient to pay 
de sum ?" 

" Undoubtedly. What astonishes you ?" 
— " Vy,dat you nave got him in dees times." 

" Oh, yes, and I have plenty more. I owe 
nothing that I cannot pay at a moment's 
notice." 

The Frenchman was perplexed. 

"Monsieur, you shall do me one leetle 
favour, eh ?" 

" With all my heart." 

" Veil, monsieur, you shall keep de V argent 
for me some leetle year longer." 

" Why, I thought you wanted it." 

" Tout au contraire. I no vant de V argent 
— I vant de grand confidance. Suppose you 
no got de money, den I vant him ver much 
— suppose you got him, den I no vant him at 
all. Vou8 comprenez, eh ?" 



JOTTINGS DOWN IN LONDON, 1809. 

By N. P. WILLIS, 
Author of " Pencilling! by the Way." 
Nail. 

I was at Almack's on Wednesday. Re- 
membering the former earliness of its hours, 
compared with other London balls, I lost 
my coffee at a most agreeable dinner party, 
to be there at eleven. No long queue of 
carriages in King street, no lines of foot- 
men from perron to staircaise 1 I shewed my 
ticket, paid my half-guinea, mounted to the 
ante-room, and entered the blazing hall 
solitary as a ruin in Persepolis. I turned 
aside to the tea-room. The maids all stood 
silent behind their "black and green," and 
stretched out upon one of the red sofas, lay 
one unhappy French dandy, contemplating 
his patent leather shoe with the fixedness of 
a statue. I stepped up to the nearest table. 
" Black or green, sir ?" said the maid. " Did 
you mean that emphasis upon the green," 
thought L 

I drank my tea, and re-entering the hall, 
was struck with its alteration since I had last 
seen it The old fashioned and cracked blue 
relievos were replaced by gilding and mirrors, 
frescos, and painted wreaths, the orchestra 
had been embellished, and the long settees 
covered with a showy chintz. The candela- 
bras against the walls seemed to have in- 
creased from hundreds to thousands, and the 
hall altogether appeared to have been made 
more worthy than it used to be, of the flower- 
ing-place of birth and beauty. 

All at once, at a quarter to twelve, the car- 
riages began to pour into King street, the let 
down steps rat-tat-tat-ed, the "all right" of 
the footman followed like the answers to a 
roll call, and up the broad staircase, in a long 
and Bteady procession, came the shawled and 
flowered advent of aristocratic girlhood. — 
Five hundred belles, beaux, and chaperons 
entered the dazzling hall within fifteen mi- 
nutes; and within twenty minutes from the 
hushed and complete desertion I have de- 
scribed, Weippert's band was pouring forth 
its intoxicating music, and the five hundred 
"brave and beautiful" whirling in the waltz. 

Describing a ball is like describing a spot 
of green-sward, or a hand's breadth oi sky on 
a starry night. How to get you behind me 
that you may see through my eyes — My 
first thought at Almack's was to discover my 
old friends, those who had shone in my time, 
the newly " come outs" of four years ago. I 
foiwtfully looked for them in the waltz; 
nnder white roses — those who had buds in 
their hair — who could afford to dress with a 
severe simplicity. Scarce one to be seen I 
On the floor I had no acquaintances ; but on 
the long banquettes, more gaily dressed — with 
frill blown red flowers for the white buds, and 
with pearls, emeralds, and rouge for lilies of 
the valley, blue riband and blushes, — there 
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I found them, with their eyes upon younger 
and fairer likenesses of themselves; the 
sisters who had replaced them in the hollow 
of the waltzer'8 arm 1 — Growing old ! Grow- 
ing old ! 

I sat down by one of the most beautiful 
debutantes of 1835 : a magnificent woman 
still ; but the mother of three or four heirs 
and heiresses of a great fortune and great 
name — whom I never remembered to have 
seen sitting in a ball room before. 

"Is it a good or a bad thing," I asked, 
" that there is no progression in one's me- 
mory of people ?" 

"How?" 

" Why, I remember you slight as Psyche, 
in white muslin, and with a single japonica 
on your temple — never more dressed. For 
five years, up to this moment, that is my 

memory of Lady 1 And 

here, in a single minute, I must replace this 
long familiar picture by a turban and dia- 
monds ; the slight form of dancing seventeen 
for—-—" 

This was not very flattering, but I was 
talking to a sensible woman, who was quite 
willing to speculate with me, either upon the 
changes in herself or others. I could not go 
on, however, without saying what would have 
seemed complimentary, tor, as a young 
mother, she was of that style of beauty which 
is seldom seen out of England — the beauty of 
mature form in higher health and bloom even 
than in girlhood. 

" How is it," she asked, " that all the young 
men come back from America so desperately 
in love? Are the American girls so much 
prettier than ours ?" 

It was a question for which I was prepared, 
for I had insensibly drawn a comparison be- 
tween our ladies and those of England at 
every party and in every drive since my ar- 
rival. When I was in this country before, 
my comparisons were between the English 
and Continental women. Between these 
and ours the contrast was to my eye entirely 
new. 

The bust and neck of almost every lady 
within reach of our eyes, might have served 
as models for sculpture. From the zone to 
the chin of English women from seventeen 
to thirty, are almost invariably superb. We 
looked in vain for a hollow chest, or a bent 
back, or what is sometimes called a " thread- 
paper looking girl. " The shoulders full, were 
dazzlingiy four, and of the healthiest tint of 
white, and the carriage of the whole bust 
graceful and stately. Within these limits I 
mink (and my friend agreed with me) lie all 
the perfections of the English Venus. — We 
look at features. There was scarcely a 
classic forehead or nose in the room. At the 
feet : they were rather of useful than of orna- 
mental proportion to the figure. At the 
grace of the dancers ; you could not find in 



all France bo indifferent a dancer as the best 
at Almack's. At the complexion : ruddy and 
coarse, though for the best of reasons, that 
probably every lady on the floor had been on 
horseback for three or four hours every day 
in the season, exposed to the tender mercies 
of a riding hat, and such sun and wind as 
pleases the clerk of English weather. 

We busied ourselves, composing a Venus 
from the national beauties. The French fur- 
nished the limbs and grace of movement, the 
Greeks and Asiatics the nose and forehead ; 
the English, hair, throat, neck, and bust ; the 
American, complexion, feet, and eyes. The 
mouth was still to be provided, but we agreed 
to share the honours of that feature between 
us. All this of course might be disputed on 
individual exceptions, but it is curious how 
nearly universal are these perfections to the 
nations to which we named them. 

In the course of the evening I found my- 
self vis-a-vis in the quadrille to the Queen's 
most beautiful maid of honour. She is a 
daughter of Lord Rivers, rather tall, and 
combining a most majestic embonpoint of 
figure, with a slightness of limb, and a slen- 
derness and stateliness of neck, seldom seen 
in such graceful proportion. To the three 
hundred pounds a year, which the maids of 
honour receive for dress, the queen, my 
partner informed me, has added another hun- 
dred, thinking the sum insufficient. You 
know, probably, that on their marriage they 
receive also a dowry of one thousand pounds. 
Then there are the ladies in waiting, who are 
of the highest rank of nobility, and the bed- 
chamber women, who receive also three hun 
dred pounds a year, and are generally ladies 
of good birth in reduced circumstances. 
These all take their turns of service for two 
months together. 

My pretty and noble informant gave me 
these household statistics very good naturedly, 
between pastorale and dos ct dos, and she was 
closely connected with those who had the 
best opportunity of knowing. I asked her a 
question or two touching the personal quali- 
ties of her Majesty. She thought Victoria 
fancied herself very beautiful, "which she 
was not," and a very good horsewoman, 
"which she was not, decidedly ;" and that she 
was very impatient of a difference of opinion 
when in private with her ladies. She ad- 
mitted, however, that she was generous, for- 
giving, and " cleverer than most girls of her 
age." When alone with two or three of her 
maids, she said the queen was u no more like a 
queen than any body else," and was " very 
fond of a bit of fun or a bit of scandal, or any 
thing that would not have done if other people 
were present." As far as it went, I should 
think this might be relied on as the im- 
pression her majesty makes upon those who 
daily associate with her. 

I made the round of the dowagers on- the 
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back seats after a while, and heard the same 
complaints. I had heard five years before of 
the deterioration of Almack's, and " what it 
was once," &c., &c ; the tune for ever harped 
upon by those who forget nothing of the past, 
and remember nothing of the present but the 
drawbacks. I saw the same rank present, 
however, the younger daughters of the same 
noble houses, and I was told that there was 
the same or more .difficulty than ever in pro- 
curing tickets from the ladies patronnesses. 
So I conclude Almack's is what it was, in 
fashion, and it seems to my eye not " gone 
off" in beauty. 

They have here a new quadrille called the 
Queen's favourite, which is sung by the band 
to castanets. It flies into one's heels, like 
Mercury. 

The candles had long looked sickly, and 
the windows were like transparencies with 
the daylight coming through the linen cur- 
tains, long before the ball was over. I left 
the floor crowded with untired waltzers, and 
walked to my . lodging? in Bond Street, in 
broad day — nothing stirring but the sun, 
however, except the cabs of the roues at the 
play-house in St James's Street, and then 
tiere and there one who like myself was 
loitering to enjoy the morning air on his 
way to bed. A month of this life once in 
three . years would be, I should think, a full 
surfeit for a man who was old enough to have 
come to his senses. 



MISCELLANY. 

[From the American Papers.] 

Charles Dickens. — We copy from an 
American paper, (Boston Weekly Messen- 
ger,) a portrait of an Author whose com- 
manding talents are appreciated in both 
hemispheres. 

" In person he is a little above the standard 
height, though not tall. — His figure is slight, 
without being meagre, aud is well proportion- 
ed. The face, the first object of physical 
interest, is peculiar though not remarkable. 
An ample forehead is displayed under a quan- 
tity of light hair worn in a mass on one side 
rather jauntily, and this is the only semblance 
of dandyism in his appearance. His brow is 
marked, and his eye, though not large, bright 
and expressive. The most regular feature is 
the nose, which may be called handsome; an 
epithet not applicable to his lips, which are too 
large. Taken altogether, the countenance, 
which is pale without sickliness, is in repose 
extremely agreeable, and indicative of refine- 
ment and intelligence. Mr. Dickens's man- 
ners and conversation, except perhaps in the 
p#rect abandon among his familiars, have no 
exhibition of particular wit, much less of hu- 
mour. He is mild in the tones of his voice 
and quiescent ; evincing habitual attention to 
etiquette and the conventionalisms of polished 



circles. His society is much sought after, and 
possibly to avoid the invitations pressed upon 
him, he does not reside in London ; but with 
a lovely wife and two charming children, has 
a retreat in the vicinity. He is about twenty- 
six years of age, but does not look more than 
twenty-three or four. Mr. Dickens is en- 
tirely self-made, and rose from an humble 
station by virtue of his moral worth, his ge- 
nius, and his industry." 

"Remarkable tough story; nevertheless it 
may be true." — On the passage of the ship 
Alexander, from New. Orleans to New York, 
a young lad of about fourteen years old, from 
a natural frolicsome and mischievous disposi- 
tion, became so troublesome in his prinks 
that he was threatened by the captain, if tbsy 
were continued, that he would confine Mm. in 
a water cask. Our youngster took no heed, 
■however, and at his next offence was pot in 
the cask, which was headed up, leavjag a 
large bung-hole for the admission of air.-* 
That night the ship encountered a; violent 
storm, and, in a sudden lurch, the cask con- 
taining the boy rolled over into the sea." . 3Tbe 
circumstance was not noticed by tbqae on 
board. Fortunately the cask strode tang 
up, and floated about thirty hours, when it 
was thrown upon the beach, at Cape. Si 
Bias. . Here the boy made desperate leflbrts 
to extricate himself from his prison without 
'success, and, in despair, save up to die. — 
Some cows, however, strolling on the beach, 
were attracted to the cask, and on walking 
around it, one of the number, it being fly 
time, switched her tail into the bung-hole, 
which the boy grasped with a desperate re- 
solution. The cow bellowed and set off for 
life, and after running some two hundred 
yards with the cask, struck it against a log 
on the beach, and knocked it, as we may 
say, into a cocked hat. The boy thus pro- 
videntially released, was discovered by some 
fishermen on the point, and taken into Apa- 
lachicola, where a collection being made for 
him, he was enabled to proceed north by the 
way of Columbus St. Joseph's Times, 

Miss Jane Shirreff has been giving concerts 
in Buffalo. They were crowded to excess. 
In every city, town and hamlet where she has 
given concerts, her rooms have been thronged 
with people. 

Ingenious Device. — A convict at Black- 
well's Island, had a grave dug, and concealing 
himself therein, had it sodded over, leaving a 
small hole to breathe. General and unavail- 
ing search was made for him. At night he 
swam the river, and escaped. 

Whafs in a name 9 — A New York paper 
says, We once heard of a facetious person, 
whose name was " New," who christened his 
first child " Something," as it was " Some- 
thing New." His second was christened 
" Nothing," it being " Nothing New." 
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THE CAMP MEETING. 

Og the sixteenth da; of September, in a 
memorable year, a Camp Meeting was ap- 
pointed. It was to take place not many miles 
from New York, and great preparations were 
making*. Notice was givemn every direction. 
The religious and the irreligious, the devout 
and the curious, alike convened at the time 
appointed, with equal impatience, though not 
with the suae motives. To the pious Me- 
thodist it wag to be a season of prayer, of 
holy communion, of divine influences, of deep 
self-abasement, and of inward strivings. To 
the idle and restless it was merely a method of 
beguiling time. To the vulgar and profane it 
afforded opportunities for carousal, for foolish 
jests, and licentious conduct Every precau- 
tion was, as usual, taken for securing the band 
of Christians who encamped front not and in- 
trusion, but beyond the hues expressly marked 
fin their purpose they could have no control, 
and the rood was bordered for several miles by 
y booths where liquor was sold and 
Mintebanks and fiddlers. 
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covered hills, and on the other flowed a clear, 
deep, and rapid stream. The tents, amount- 
ing to several hundred, were pitched on the 
hills around. Some of them were of plain 
white cloth, others of amore fanciful form, and 
diversified by stripes of red or blue. A stage, 
which answered for a pulpit, was erected of 
plain boards and placed on the banks of the 
water. It was large enough to contain five 
or six preachers at once, and had a flight of 
steps ascending to it In front of this were 
seats arranged in rows, with aisles dividing 
them, the men sitting on one side, the women 
on the other. The seats covered a great ex- 
tent of ground, and rose gradually, so that the 
last row of seats overlooked the whole. 

It was not till the evening of the second 
day that the meeting was general, and all the 
tents pitched. A shrill bust was then blown 
from a trumpet, and the people quitted their 
tents, where they had established their do- 
mestic comforts, and took their seals fronting 
the pulpit, which was filled by preachers. So 
rar, the scene was noble and picturesque. The 
multitude, as you looked down from the hills 
around, was countless. They had, like the 
children of Israel, pitched their tents in the 
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wilderness, and stood waiting on the banks of 
Jordan till they might cross to the land of 
spiritual promise. All was solemn and im- 
pressive. Even the scoffers, if such there 
were, were awed into silence. The moon 
rose in the heavens with unshorn majesty, its 
silver rays reflected by the stream, and form- 
ing a beautiful contrast to the red light that 
glared from lamps suspended from the trees, 
or raised aloft by poles. 

The meeting was opened by fervent prayer. 
Every hearer was still and mute. One 
preacher after another arose and addressed 
the audience. Sometimes a deep, low groan 
was heard, but the work appeared to linger. 
The language of the preacher became more 
and more vehement. At length a pale young 
man rose up, and commenced in a melodious 
and commanding tone : — 

" Why tarry ye, O Lord God of Hosts? 
Why tarry ye ? Gird on thy sword and come 
forth ! Call on the young men and the maidens 
— the infant that is just opening upon the 
morning of life, and the hoary head that is 
sinking with the last rays of evening. Tell 
them mat the reaper is come — that even now 
the chaff is to be separated from the wheat ! 
Tell them that the day of judgment is at hand ! 
It is at hand ! " he exclaimed, with vehemence, 
and striking on the thin bonds of the pulpit 
with a force that resounded to the most dis- 
tant tents, while the sweat fell in drops from 
his face. " The day of judgment has come I 
Howl and gnash your teeth ! Call on the 
mountains to cover vou I flee 1 hide your- 
selves ! the Avenger has come ! the Lord is 
here — He is here — He is here P 

Shrieks of " He is here P " He is here P 
resounded from every part of the valley, as 
the preacher, exhausted by his own emotion, 
sunk back upon the seat, and covered his face. 
The work was now begun. Many a poor 
wretch felt that there was no hope for nim, 
and declared that the fire was already consum- 
ing his soul. A ring was formed round the 
pulpit, and those who were "under convic- 
tion " brought into it. Some continued 
screaming and calling for mercy until they 
sunk under the violence of their excitement 
and fell upon the ground, motionless and ap- 
parently dead. CHhers, with uplifted voices, 
sung rapturous hymns of joy over the Mien 
convicts, and others burst out into loud and 
vehement shouts of " Glory! glory ! glory 1" 

As it approached midnight, it was thought 
best by those who were least excited, to dis- 
solve the meeting. The apparently lifeless 
were borne to the tents to which they respec- 
tively belonged. In some of the tents the 
voice of prayer, of praise, of deprecation, and 
self-condemnation was still heard, but, in 
most, the flesh had overcome the spirit, and 
tables were set out with provisions, which they 
hastily swallowed, and then flung themselves 
on their beds of straw and slept profoundly. 



One only was left upon the ground. It was 
a young girl of a fair and delicate complexion, 
tier dress did not resemble that of the Me- 
thodists, but was of a fashionable and rich 
texture. Her mind had evidently yielded to 
the general excitement, and she lay in an ob- 
scure spot, overcome by her emotion, and her 
face still wet with the tears she had shed, of 
penitence or terror. It is possible she might 
nave remained in this situation till morning, 
had not one solitary wanderer passed that way 
— the young preacher who had first kindled 
the flame that had spread so widely. He had 
remained, in imitation of our Saviour, to 
watch and pray, regardless of hunger or fa- 
tigue, until his hair was damp with the dew of 
the night 

Perhaps when he first saw the form of the 
beautiful being who obstructed his path, he 
imagined that the angels had come to minister 
unto him. He stopped, however, and gazed 
upon her with a surprise that partook more of 
earth than heaven, then, bending oyer her, he 
exclaimed, " Awake, O sleeper, awake P His 
voice roused her from her insensible, dream- 
ing state, and, raising herself on her elbow, 
she looked wildly about her. 

" Oh ! what will become of me," said she, 
bursting into a flood of tears, " what will be- 
come of me!" 

There is something in real feeling that 
sneaks to the heart. The preacher quitted 
his solemn, inflated language, and said, in a 
natural tone, " I will conduct you to your 
tent." 

He attempted to raise her, but she was 
powerless. 

" I will go and get help to carry vqu," said 
he, kindly ; but she caught his arm, and in- 
treated nim not to leave her alone. He 
shrunk from her touch. Strange thoughts 
crossed his mind. It was true, the being be- 
fore him looked innocent and lovely, but she 
might be Lucifer or some other fallen angel. 
Christ was tempted in the wilderness, and his 
heated imagination had already drawn a pa- 
rallel between himself and the Saviour of the 
world. With uplifted hands he knelt and 
prayed The tears of the young girl again 
fell in torrents; her sobs became audible ; it 
was evident that emotion wrought powerfully 
upon her mind. The terrors of conscience 

r'n returned; she called herself the most 
, the most abandoned of creatures. Such 
language was music to the ears of the pious 
preacher. He no longer dreaded a mortal, 
humbled by the sense of her own guilt. He 
ceased to use the threatenings and denuncia- 
tions of the gospel. He talked to her of 
mercy and pardon, and, as he gazed upon her 
tender and innocent face, believed they might 
be in store for her. Various were the alterna- 
tions of her countenance. It seemed to ac- 
commodate itself to the language of the 
preacher. When he prayed it was sublimed 
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by devotion ; when he moke of future punish- 
ment and an avenging God, it was the image 
of terror, and, when he again changed his 
theme and talked of the joy and peace of 
those who were brought out of darkness into 
marvellous light, of the happiness of the 
regenerate soul, then it glowed with hope and 
enthusiasm. 

The preacher was interrupted by the ap- 
proach of a woman, who expressed her joy at 
finding the young girl, said she had gone to 
one of the tents when the people dis- 
persed, had fallen asleep, and did not miss her 
till she awoke from her first nap. It appeared 
as if she had some authority, for the girl took 
her offered arm, and, turning to the preacher, 
said, " Pray for me ! O pray for me 1" and, 
supported by the woman, quitted the spot 

The young man remained alone. The 
light of one lamp after another gradually ex- 
pired, and even the moon had sunk behind 
the hill before he aroused from his reverie. 
All at once starting up, he walked with a hur- 
ried and rapid pace till he entered one of the 
distant tents. 

The next morning the trumpet again re- 
sounded, and the multitude collected. The 
young preacher spoke with even more fervour 
than on the evening before, and the same ex- 
citement was produced by his voice and lan- 
guage. His eye wandered over the wide ex- 
tent of seats, out he looked in vain for the 
evening convert. He ventured upon a few 
inquiries concerning her, but she had been 
unregarded and unknown. 

The meeting continued several days, but 
the young convert was seen no more. Yet 
her image haunted the mind of the preacher; 
his first doubts returned ; he thought anew of 
the temptations mat beset the Christian pilgrim 
on his journey. Even the seeming innocence 
and beauty of the object brought stronger 
conviction to his mind that she might be em- 
ployed by the fiend of darkness. Perhaps he 
felt that he could not have selected a more 
ensnaring form. The consciousness that she 
clung to nis thoughts, that her image some- 
times mingled even in his very prayers, and 
then again her sudden disappearance — all 
seemed to him like mystery, and filled him 
with dismay. He almost expected to meet 
her in his lonely walks. In the night he 
dreamt of her ana awoke with the conviction 
that the enemy of man was wrestling for his 
souL His watchings and prayers were re- 
doubled ; his life became more austere, and 
his habits were those of self-denial and re- 
straint. To the eyes of his followers he was 
already a saint, but he himself knew that he 
was a sinful, erring man. 

This deep and vital sense of his own in- 
firmities, of the wanderings of his mind, of his 
need of a qirickenirig spirit, gave force and 
energy to his language, and sensibility to the 
tone of hit manly and eloquent voice. When- 



ever he spoke in public, the meetinghouse was 
thronged. His fame extended even to the 
circles of fashion, and many a fair lady con- 
descended to sit, side by side, with her waiting 
woman, and submitted to being crowded by 
her footmen, for the sake of hearing this se- 
cond Whitefield — for so was the young Evans 
called. Black eyes and blue forgot for a mo- 
ment their brilliancy, and came away dimmed 
by their own tears. 

It was to one of these crowded audiences 
that the preacher was pouring forth the fervour 
of his thoughts with an eloquence and rapidity 
that put to scorn the rules of rhetoric, when 
suddenly he stopped — his eyes became fixed 
and motionless, but not cast upward as if to 
catch heavenly inspiration; his hands fell 
powerless by his side, and, after an unsuccess- 
ful effort to proceed, he sunk back into his 
seat. 

Another preacher arose and made a con- 
cluding prayer, and dismissed the audience. 
Evans had not looked up. With his face 
buried in his hands, he remained till nearly 
all had left the building ; then, with slow and 
cautious glances, he gazed around; but he 
saw not the form, which, to his enthusiastic 
imagination, had come again to drag him 
downwards, to fill his mind with earthly 
thoughts and alienate it from the blessed 
visions of immortality. Slowly he descend- 
ed the steps of the pulpit and entered the 
porch; but he had nearly fallen when he 
perceived the terrific object standing near the 
door as if lying in wait for him ; and yet, 
when she approached him and extended her 
hand with an ingenuous smile, he had not re- 
solution to refuse it. 

" It is a long while since we have met," 
said the young lady. 

"Three years," replied the preacher, not 
trusting himself to look up. 

" And yet," said she, " that night is present 
to me as if it were but yesterday." 

" I remember it well," said he, in a low 
voice. 

" Perhaps," returned she, " you may think 
your zeal was thrown away ; but it was not 
wholly so. This is not a place, however, to 
talk of experiences. If you will appoint an 

hour to call at Mrs. Rodman's in C 

Street, who, I know, is one of your friends, I 
will be there." 

" I have no time," said he, coldly, " for 
worldly appointments. My duty calls me to 
labour in the vineyard of the Lord." 

" And does not your duty," she replied 
with quickness, " call you to gather fruit for 
the harvest?" 

" I have but little hope," said he, solemnly 
surveying her gay and showy dress, " of that 
fruit which the world has blighted." 

The colour rose high in her cheeks, and 
her head was thrown back with a slight hauteur 
that gave her plumes, which the preacher con- 

e2 
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sidered the trappings of vanity, additional mo- 
tion. He turned to go. Her momentary 
resentment subsided, and she hastily said, " I 
shall be at yours and my friend, Mrs. Rod- 
man's, to-morrow morning at ten o'clock. 
Perhaps you may come ; if not, I, at least, 
shall have done my duty," and with an air of 
dignity, she passed him. 

He was bewildered as he gazed after her. 
They were the same features ; it was the same 
voice; but he could not realize how three 
years could have wrought such a change in 
her manner and language. The trembling, 
timid girl now stood before him, a full grown, 
elegant, self-possessed woman. He knew not 
how intercourse with fashionable life and the 
adulation of the world substitutes, for the dif- 
fidence of youth, an air of conscious import- 
ance. The native power of his own mind 
prevented his feeling worldly inferiority be- 
fore this pupil of fashion, but he had uncon- 
sciously assumed more deference of manner. 

After some reflection he determined to 
meet her the next morning. She was no 
longer dangerous in his view, for she now ap- 
peared to turn like the gaudy beauties who 
walk Broadway by thousands, and on whom 
he seldom glanced. Yet he was convinced 
that her mind was once tender and open to 
conviction, and perhaps the grace of God 
might again revisit it. .At all events, it could 
not injure him to converse with her, and pos- 
sibly it might benefit her. 

In the mean time, Frances Randolph, for 
so was the former convert and now one of the 
reigning beauties called, waited with impa- 
tience for the appointed hour. 

She had, from childhood, been left to her 
own guidance. Her mother died when she 
was young, and she had been taken from 
school to preside over her father's splendid 
and hospitable table. She had money at 
will, was full of enterprise and talent, and, 
though deficient in the acquirement of know- 
ledge, and the best purposes of education, yet 
she possessed sufficient materials to dazzle and 
captivate. The rumour of the Camp Meet- 
ing had excited her curiosity, and, attended 
by an old domestic who was subservient to 
her wishes, she had accomplished her purpose 
of attending it. It was not surprising that her 
mind had partaken of the general enthusiasm, 
and, as has been already seen, she bid fair to 
become one of the most zealous of the con- 
verts. But the domestic who attended her, 
alarmed by the effect produced upon her 
young mistress, resolutely refused to stay a 
day longer, and early in the morning they 
quitted the camp ground. The impression 
soon faded from her imagination, but when, 
three years after, she recognized in the cele- 
brated Evans, the same preacher who had so 
much excited her feelings, she determined to 
indulge a new whim by seeing and convers- 
ing with him. 



Evans, in the mean time, passed a restless 
and agitated night, and the emotion excited 
by an earthly object was renewed with addi- 
tional violence. He had been early placed 
under the guidance of an uncle, who was a 
Methodist preacher, and his own glowing and 
ardent mind led him naturally to pursue the 
same profession. He had talked and preach- 
ed of the great enemy of mankind who went 
about like a roaring lion seeking whom he 
might devour, till he seemed to believe him 
omnipotent True, he would have shrunk 
with norror at the idea of making him the 
ruler of the universe ; yet those who listened 
to his impassioned eloquence came away leas 
impressed with the consoling thought of re- 
deeming mercy, of a tender and watchful 
parent ever ready and willing to aid, than of 
the horrible dominion of the prince of dark- 
ness, the adversary of souls. Frightful visions 
haunted Evans through the night, and, in the 
morning, when the appointed hour arrived, 
the distress of conflicting emotions rested on 
his countenance. But how did it vanish be- 
fore the bright and beaming smiles and un- 
restrained welcome of the young lady 1 Could 
anything unholy come in such a form? 

" Lead me not into temptation," is not 
merely the prayer of a Christian, but of a 
philosopher and a sage ; of one who studies 
the influence of circumstances, of character, 
and situation ; who, in the strength and vigour 
of manhood, has investigated his own re- 
sources ; who feels that it is wise to avoid a 
combat under which he may sink, or at best 
gain an unprofitable victory. 

Evans was ignorant of the customs and ha- 
bits of the gay world. His associations had 
been confined to the class to which he be- 
longed, and though many were refined and 
polished, they knew nothing of the arcana of 
fashion. Their thoughts and views were hea- 
venward. He, too, thought but little of any 
other world than his own in which he liven, 
and that to which he was journeying. He 
could form no idea how monstrous must be 
the amalgamation of a Methodist convert and 
a reigning belle in the same individual ; and 
still less of the versatile character of a fashion- 
able woman, who could at one moment dote 
on religion for its novel excitement, and, the 
next, discuss a point of dress with equal ar- 
dour. To him all that Frances said and 
thought of herself was reality. She related 
to him the effect the Camp Meeting produced 
upon her mind, and, perhaps unconsciously, 
exaggerated the state of her feelings when she 
assured him, that long after she laboured 
under the deepest conviction of sin and an 
inward self-abhorrence ; certain it is, that no 
one could have detected this awakened state, 
not even the nicest observer, under the tissue 
of gauze, flowers, and feathers, which still 
continued to adorn the fair penitent, and made 
her the " mould of fashion " when she walked 
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Broadway or fluttered in the ball room. He 
considered her as compelled to sacrifice to 
the world the best powers of her nature ; that 
she was chained by situation and habit, and 
that it was his duty to assist her in breaking 
bonds that would destroy her for ever. 

It is possible, had she been left wholly to 
his influence, he might have succeeded ; but 
more congenial, though not so novel excite* 
ments, were constantly operating. When 
she quitted the preacher with her heart warm- 
ed by his eloquence, it was to listen to the 
seducing voice of flattery and ambition. She 
attended the Methodist meetings as often as 
she could without exciting observation, or 
when they did not interfere with some allur- 
ing invitation or splendid public ball. Much 
time, however, she certainly gave to Evans, 
and, while her pious friend, Mrs. Rodman, 
rejoiced in the progress she viewed her as 
making towards heavenly perfection, she little 
thought how much of vanity had mingled in 
her attention to it. 

With Evans, weeks and months passed ra- 
pidly on. He had ceased to think of tempta- 
tion or danger ; but, now that he felt secure, 
earthly hopes were fast undermining his hea- 
venly aspirations. Perhaps he had no precise 
view in his intercourse with the young lady ; 
yet her image filled his waking and his dream- 
tog thoughts. He loved to listen to the 
history she gave of her own emotions ; and 
how could it be* otherwise when they were 
excited by himself? Could he help, in return 
for this communication, expressing his own 
fervent wishes for her happiness both here and 
hereafter, that a creature so lovely, so fashion- 
ed after the image of the Creator, should 
prove herself wormy of her high destination ? 

By degrees they talked almost wholly of 
themselves. It was after one of these inter- 
esting conversations when Miss Randolph 
had left the preacher absorbed in the dreams 
of his own imagination, in which were min- 
gled the brightest pictures of love and domestic 
happiness, tnat Mrs. Rodman quietly entered 
and took her seat. After a few attempts at 
conversation, she remained silent at her work, 
for she would not disturb the reflections of 
the preacher. She was convinced that they 
were intense and sublime. Sometimes, how- 
ever, she stopped and gazed upon his face. It 
was lighted by an emotion she had never seen 
before — not even in the pulpit. The good 
lady was not in the habit of analyzing expres- 
sion; if she had been, perhaps she might 
have discovered that there was more of earth 
than heaven in the thoughts and recollections 
that lingered there. Women are not given 
to obstinate taciturnity. Once more Mrs. 
ft/wlman renewed her attempts at conversation, 
and with much more success than before. 

" I am thinking," said she, " what a won- 
derful change has taken place in Frances 
Randolph. She has been to two class meet- 



ings within a short time, and I am sure she 
would rather attend one of our love-feasts than 
any of the balls or plays she used to be so 
fond of. Oh 1 Mr. Evans, you have been a 
blessed instrument in this work ! I wish she 
could be the means of bringing her father to 
conviction— her husband, I have no doubt, 
she will—" 

"Her husband!" said Evans, looking at 
the speaker with astonishment 

" Why, yes," said Mrs. Rodman, " you 
know she is to be married next month to a 
son of Mr. Reid, the rich merchant" 

" Impossible 1" said Evans. 

" Why, it does seem strange," replied she, 
" but I have no doubt she expects to convert 
him. You know it is said in scripture, « The 
believing wife shall convert the unbelieving 
husband.' " 

The preacher's countenance did not light 
up with any expression of hope or joy that 
corresponded to the good woman's, but, bid- 
ding her good morning, he hastened to his 
home. 

The veil was now lifted. He felt that it 
was the creature, and not the Creator, he had 
been worshipping. It was long before he 
could realize that the lesson was a salutary 
one. Bitter was his struggle, but his religion 
had been too vital, too sincere, and too much 
ingrained in his very existence, not to con- 
quer. After a few days had passed, in which 
Frances was surprised that he did not meet 
her as usual, he sent the following note : 

" I learnt a few days since that you were 
soon to be married. I accuse you of nothing 
— but we meet no more. You have been a 
more dreadful tempter to me than I had at 
first feared. I have devoted those powers to 
you, which ought to have been devoted wholly 
to the service of God. Farewell 1" 

When the note arrived Miss Randolph was 
arraying herself for a " Greek ball. " She had 
made a sort of compromise between her Me- 
thodist views and the charitable designs of the 
gala. " Even Evans," thought she, " would 
approve of my giving a few dollars to the suf- 
fering Greeks," and she surveyed herself with 
peculiar complacency in the whole length 
mirror that was lighted, by girandoles and 
stood in a recess in her chamber. 

Her dress was unusually splendid. She 
had felt fully justified in sparing no expense 
that might make her look lovely in the cause 
of virtue, and resolved, with many other belles 
and beaux, to spend her strength that night in 
the cause of humanity, and dance tifl the 
morning dawned. It is to the ingenuity of 
the present age that we owe the happy inven- 
tion of making "charity its own reward." 

Miss Randolph extended her slender arm 
loaded with bracelets — all in the cause of the 
Greeks — and took the note from her servant 
She broke the seal, and, turning to a lamp, 
read its contents. For the honour of human 
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nature it must be recorded that she fell into a 
Btrong hysteric. She gave up the Greek 
ball, and her lover called for her in vain. 

In about three months after the reception 
of the note, Evans saw in the newspaper an 
account of the marriage of Mr. Reid and Miss 
Randolph. It was the last pang he felt on her 
account. No recital of balls, dress, or wed- 
ding cake reached his ear. Her walk and his 
were widely different She went on in the 
broad path of fashion ; he returned to his ac- 
customed habits, a better and a wiser man. 



THE EMPTY" BIER. 
Bv Miss H. F. Gould. 

Thou empty bier, that standest here 
Alone, by the church-yard gate, 

Say, whose the door thou 'It pause before 
Thy burden next to wait ? 

The bier replied—" My range is wide, 

And my hours of rest but few ; 
Yet, to One alone can the ways be known 

That I must hence pursue. 

" I first may seek her form, whose cheek 

Is fresh in its maiden bloom, 
On me to lie, with a rayless eye, 

At the threshold of the tomb. 

" The youth, who last sped by so fast, 
With the nerve and glow of health — 

He next may find, that close behind 
Death followed him by stealth. 

" Or she, who smiled, when the lovely child 

She was lately leading near, 
With wonder stopped, and his lilies dropped, 

To gaze at the sable bier— 

" That mother may be called to lay 

That beauteous boy on me, 
In his morning hour, like the dewy flower 

He lost, and as suddenly. 

" Her own pale clay to bear away, 

It next may be my lot ; 
She may close her eyes on her infant ties, 

And her prattler be forgot. 

" As I must call, in time, for all, 
From the babe to the silver-haired, 

Thy glance at me, perchance may be 
A hint to be prepared ! " 



THE LOVER'S CONSOLATION. 

From *« Hypkrion," by Professor Longfellow. 

In his chamber he found Berkley. He was 
looking out of the window, whistling. 

" This evening I leave Interlachen for 
ever," said Flemming rather abruptly. Berk- 
ley stared. 

" Indeed 1 Pray what is the matter ? 
You look as pale as a ghost !" 

" And have good reason to look pale," re- 
plied Flemming bitterly. " Hoffman says, 
in one of his note books, that, on the 11th 
of March, at half-past eight o'clock precisely, 
he was an ass. That is what I was this morn- 
ing at half-past ten o'clock precisely, and am 
now, and I suppose always snail be." 

He tried to laugh, but could not He 



then related to Berkley the whole story from 
beginning to end. 

" This is a miserable piece of business !** 
exclaimed Berkley. " Strange enough, and 
yet I have long ceased to marvel at the ca- 
prices of woman. Did not Pan captivate the 
chaste Diana? Did not Titania love Nick 
Bottom, with his ape's head ? Do you think 
that maidens' eyes are no longer touched with 
the juice of love-in-idleness ! Take my word 
for it, she is in love with somebody else. 
There must be some reason for this. No; 
women never have any reasons except their 
will. But never mind. Keep a stout heart. 
Care killed a cat. After all, — what is she? 
who is she ? Only a " 

" Hush 1 hush !" exclaimed Flemming, in 
great excitement " Not one word more. I 
beseech you. Do not think to console me, 
by depreciating her. She is very dear to 
me still; a beautiful, high-minded, noble 
woman." 

" Yes," answered Berkley ; " that is the 
way with you all, you young men. You see 
a sweet race, or a something, you know not 
what, and nickering reason says, good night, 
amen to common sense. The imagination 
invests the beloved object with a thousand 
superlative charms; furnishes her with all 
the purple and fine linen, all the fine ap- 
parel and furniture, of human nature. I did 
the same when I was young. I was once 
as desperately in love as you are now, and 
went through all the 

* Delicious deaths, soft exhalations 
Of soul ; dear and divine annihilations, 
A thousand unknown rites 
Of joys, and rarified delights.' 

" I adored, and was rejected. * You are in 
love with certain attributes,' said the lady. 
* D — your attributes, Madam,' said I ; ' I 
know nothing of attributes.' ' Sir,* said she 
with dignity, ' You have been drinking.' So 
we parted. She was married afterwards to 
another, who knew something of attributes, I 
suppose. I have seen her only once since. 
She had a baby in a yellow gown. I hate a 
baby in a yellow gown. How glad I am she 
did not marry me. One of these days, you 
will be glad you have been rejected. Take 
my word for it" 

" All that does not prevent my lot from 
being a very melancholy one," said Flemming 
sadly. 

" O, never mind the lot," cried Berkley, 
laughing, "so long as you dont get Lot's 
wife. If the cucumber is bitter, throw it away, 
as the philosopher, Marcus Antonius says in 
his meditations. Forget her, and all will be 
as if you had not known her." 

" I shall never forget her," replied Flem- 
ming rather solemnly. " Not my pride, but 
my affections are wounded ; and the wound is 
too deep ever to heal. I shall carry it with 
me always. I enter no more into the world, 
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but will dwell only in the world of my own 
thoughts. All great and unusual occurrences, 
whether of joy or sorrow, lift us above this 
earth ; and we should do well always to pre- 
serve this elevation. Hitherto I have not 
done so. But now I will no more descend ; 
I will sit apart, and above the world, with my 
mournful yet holy thoughts." 

*' Whew I You had better go into society ; 
the whirl and delirium will cure you in a 
week. If you find a lady who pleases you 
very much, and you wish to marry her and 
she will not listen to such a horrid thing, I 
see but one remedy, which is to find another 
who pleases you more, and who will listen to 
it" 

" No, my friend ; you do not understand my 
character," said Flemming, shaking his head. 
" I love this woman with a deep and lasting 
affection. I shall never cease to love her. 
This may be madness in me ; but so it is. 
Alas and alas ! Paracelsus of old wasted life 
in trying to discover its elixir, which after all 
turned out to be alcohol ; and instead of 
being made immortal upon earth he died 
drunk upon the floor of a tavern. The like 
happens to many of us. We waste our best 
years in distilling the sweetest flowers of life 
into love potions, which after all do not im- 
mortalize, but only intoxicate us. By heaven ! 
we are all of us mad." 

" But are you sure the case is utterly hope- 
less?" 

"Utterly! utterly!" 

" And yet I perceive you have not laid 
aside all hope. You still flatter yourself that 
the lady's heart may change. The great 
secret of happiness consists not in enjoying, 
but in renouncing. But it is hard, very hard. 
Hope has as many lives as a cat or a king. I 
dare say you have heard the old Italian pro- 
verb, ( The King never dies.' But perhaps 
you have never heard, that at the court of 
Naples, where the body of a monarch lies in 
state, his dinner is carried up to him as usual, 
and the court physician tastes it to see that it 
be not poisoned, and then the servants bear it 
out again, saying, * The King does not dine 
to-day.' Hope in our souls is king : and we 
also say, ' The King never dies.' Even 
when in reality he lies dead within us, in a 
kind of solemn mockery we offer him his ac- 
customed food, but are constrained to say, 
' The King does not dine to-day.' It must 
be an evil day, indeed, when the King of 
Naples has no heart for his dinner ! but you 
yourself are a proof that the King never dies. 
You are feeding your King, although you say 
he is dead." 

' ' To shew you that I do not wish to cherish 
hope," replied Flemming, " I shall leave In- 
terlachen to-morrow morning. I am going 
to the Tyrol." 

" You are right," said Berkley, " there is 
nothing so good for sorrow as rapid motion 



in the open air. I shall go with you; 
though probably your conversation will not 
be very various; nothing but Edward and 
Kunigunde. " 
" What do you mean by that ?" 
"Go to Berlin, and you will find out. 
However, jesting apart, I will do all I can to 
cheer you, and make you forget the Dark 
Ladie, and this untoward accident." 

" Accident !" said Flemming. " This is 
no accident, but God's Providence, which 
brought us together, to punish me for my 



sins. 



" O, my friend," interrupted Berkley, "if • 
you see the finger of Providence so distinctly 
in every act of your life, you will end by 
thinking yourself an Apostle and Envoy extra- 
ordinary. I see nothing so very uncommon 
in what has happened to you." 

" What not when our souls are so akin to 
each other ! When we seemed so formed to 
be together — to be one !" 

" I have often observed," replied Berkley, 
coldly, " that those who are of kindred souls 
rarely wed together ; almost as rarely as those 
who are akin by blood. There seems, in- 
deed, to be such a thing as spiritual incest — 
Therefore, mad lover, do not think to per- 
suade thyself and thy scornful lady that you 
have kindred souls ; but rather the contrary, 
that you are much unlike ; and each wanting 
in those qualities which most mark and dis- 
tinguish the other. Trust me, thy courtship 
will then be more prosperous. But good 
morning. I must prepare for this sudden 
journey." 

On the following morning Flemming and 
Berkley started on their way to Innsbruck, 
like Huon of Bordeaux and Scherasmin on 
their way to Babylon. Berkley's self-as- 
sumed duty was to console his companion ; 
a duty which he performed like an old Spanish 
Matadora, a woman whose business it was to 
attend the sick, and put her elbow into the 
stomach of the dying to shorten their agony. 



ANECDOTES OF ADMIRAL SIR ISAAC 
COFFIN. 

There were some things about this person- 
age too much out of the common course to 
allow of letting him go down to his grave 
without a volley. Our readers all know that 
the admiral was a Bostonian. He loved to 
speak of the times when he was a dirty-feced 
little rascal, licking molasses with the boys on 
Long wharf. This was before the Revolu- 
tion. The veterans say that his family— 
which we have always heard was rather of 
humble condition than otherwise — resided in 
Province House Court. 

Isaac was not destined, however, to be al- 
ways licking molasses. There was a spirit 
in him which yearned for activity and ad- 
venture, and we find him in the British navy 
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at a very early date. In this service no man 
more thoroughly earned that advancement 
and reputation which are so hard to be earn- 
ed. He went regularly and rigorously, we 
believe, through all the ordinary grades, till 
he reached the fourth step from the summit 
of a list which is always long enough to dis- 
courage the hardiest aspirant. During this 
long service he must have lived over strange 
scenes. Indeed we know very well that he 
did so, and can only regret that we hear no- 
thing of a memoir appearing which should 
embody the spirit of these things. 

At one time, the Duke of Clarence was 
under him — as midshipman, we believe — 
William got greatly attached to his com- 
mander too, who, though " rude in speech " 
sometimes, had yet, as the Indian says, a soft 
heart and a large one. As duke and king, 
the middy afterwards did all he could for 
Coffin's promotion, nor was he content to re- 
linquish nis society after coming to the throne. 
It is about three years since William, invit- 
ing him to dine, was informed by the admi- 
ral that the gout, his great enemy, had wholly 
disabled him : he was obliged to be trundled 
■ about in an easy chair. " Well, then, come 
with your easy chair," was the royal sailor's 
response to his old comrade ; and go with his 
easy chair he did. He had long before re- 
ceived a splendid medal on some occasion 
from his sovereign's hand. This he carried 
with him on land and sea, and he had it when 
he was cast adrift on the Atlantic ten years 
ago or more, by the burning of the " Boston." 
It was the only article then saved out of all 
his chattels, but his happiness was complete 
when it was held up to him on Captain Mac- 
kay's deck, while the helpless hero lay there 
flat on his back. 

- This we have from a spectator of the scene. 
Our neighbour Osgood, the artist, was on 
board the Boston. He describes; the fire 
(lightning in a cotton ship) and the whole 
scene as terrific. The sea ran mountains 
high, and it seemed doubtful if a boat could 
live, yet the admiral never blenched. He 
was disabled, and his companions were very 
anxious to save him. Mr. O. says as several 
were about to go below for that purpose, they 
encountered the veteran at the head of the 
cabin stairs. He, having heard of the dan- 
ger, had ascended thus far, by the assistance 
of his servant, and with great and painful ex- 
ertion. A mattrass was laid in the whale 
boat, which was on the quarter. On this he 
was placed, with his servant by his side, 
while a man was stationed at each tackle — 
He at the bows seemed well aware of the 
critical situation in which they were placed; 
but the man at the stern took out his knife, 
and when the wave rose to the boat, cut the 
tackle, so that when the latter rose again, the 
other end being fast, the boat was half filled 
with water, and the sailor at the stern thrown 



into the deep. By this time the bow-tackle 
was unhooked, the boat cleared from the side, 
and the old tar taken, half drowned, from the 
sea to receive a pretty severe reprimand from 
the fearless man whom he had so unintention- 
ally immersed in a cold bath. 

Thus this scene went on till all were afloat 
in boats, three hundred miles from land. One 
soon died of exhaustion. The rest were on 
allowance of a third of a biscuit and a gill of 
water a day. The admiral not only shared 
all, but he alone kept up the life of the com- 
pany, giving them every encouragement, and 
winding up occasionally with one of his best 
songs. " Oh, my lads," he roared out, at one 
time, " don't look so eagerly at my old car- 
case. Here's a young painter will make a 
much better meal ! " Fortunately this lasted 
but a night and a day. The passengers got 
into port not long after. The admiral went 
to the Tremont again, just as if all was 
not lost. Moreover he sat to the artist, and 
paid him double price. He also gave Cap- 
tain Mackay, who rescued the company, a 
douceur of five hundred dollars and a splendid 
gold watch. 

This is a long story, but it shows the whole 
man. He was a sailor of the old school. 
Smollet would have gloried in him, but he was 
too good for Smollet. With all his little ec- 
centricities, and ill-disciplined as he was, there 
was a sound sense and sterling Yankee spirit 
at the bottom, which still kept him erect, and 
sent him ahead. Yet, to his shrewdness were 
added a gallantry and generosity that flinched 
from nothing. His impulses were noble, and 
he yielded to them. He once commanded a 
ship when a man was knocked overboard 
in a gale; his comrades hesitated, but not 
Coffin ; in five minutes he had the fellow 
on deck again, heels over head, " Ah, you 
blackguard," he cried, as he shook the water 
out of his trowsers, " You've cost me a new hat " 

At another time he had a fire, suddenly 
discovered below, which proved to be close 
to the magazine, and even the old sailors 
were so frightened that sixty of them swam 
ashore. The admiral, however, led on the 
rest to the rescue, and the fire was with great 
exertions extinguished. As to liberality, his 
character is well known. We see that he 
has been publicly thanked as a leading 
benefactor of the " Naval School." Every 
body knows that the Coffin School, consist- 
ing chiefly of persons of that family, has long 
been flourishing by his beneficence, at Nan- 
tucket, where there are said to be, at least, 
500 of the name. The old man loved Ame- 
rica best after all. There was nothing like 
Boston to him. Much more might be added 
to this gossip, but enough. We hope that 
some of the admiral's cotemporaries, who are 
qualified, will let us hear from them. Mean- 
while, as we said before, they'll excuse this 
"volley." 
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THOUGHTS ON SEEING GHOSTS. 

[From " Yankee Notions."] 

Believing in ghosts, somebody remarks, is 
like the the sea-sickness when it first comes 
on. Nobody will confess, but every body 
has misgivings. I must make myself an ex- 
ception; for I am willing to confess both 
ghosts and sea-sickness. Beyond a certain 
point, however, I am not disposed to place 
the two phenomena upon an equality, for I 
am bound to confess that I should prefer see- 
ing twenty ghosts to being sea-sick once. 
Ghosts, indeed, are favourites with me ; and 
having enjoyed the advantage of seeing a 
ereat number, I can speak with some confi- 
dence about them. A great many people 
talk sheer nonsense on the subject ; indeed, 
not one in ten, ever speaks of a ghost in a be- 
coming style. All this has led to many mis- 
taken notions in demonology. The long and 
the short of it is, that ghosts have been very 
badly treated by people in general, and if we 
do not turn over a new leaf, I am under some 
apprehensions that the whole army of sprites 
will discontinue their visits, in resentment of 
these affronts, so that before long, there will 
not be a ghost to be seen for love, money, or 
murder. This catastrophe, I grieve to say, 
seems to be approaching already, for ghosts 
are not half so common as they were m the 
days of my grandmother. 

Strict justice, however, compels me to say, 
that the ghosts themselves are somewhat to 
blame in the matter, their behaviour at times 
being a little antic and anomalous. There are 
faults on both sides ; which hoping I may re- 
medy, I offer the following suggestions for the 
consideration of both parties, and let ghosts 
and ghost-seen lay them to heart 

In the first place, a ghost should never wear 
a night-cap. Some readers may doubt whe- 
ther the ming has ever been done ; but the 
feet is unquestionable; ghosts in night-caps 
have been seen by too many credible persons 
to allow of any doubt upon this point. I pro- 
test, however, against any such head-dress for 
a member of the Tartarean regions ; it is un- 
ghoetly, and ought to be abandoned. If a 
ghost has any sense of propriety, let him ap- 
pear with a bare sconce ; it is much more re- 
spectable. Some indulgence may perhaps 
be claimed for a bald ghost, especially consi- 
dering the coolness of the night air. My 
great-grandfather, who was a ghost-seer of 
some talent, used to recommend a wig ; but 
this, I think, would never be endured: a 

?host in a wig 1 what an unspiritual costume. 
Jo, — wigs will never do. A white handker- 
chief might serve every purpose, provided it 
were not tied on, for that would look night- 
cappish again. 

Secondly, a ghost should never pull a man 
by the nose. Here again I may be asked, 
"Have ghosts ever been addicted to nose- 



pulling?" I am not certain; but the story 
goes that they have. I pronounce it wrong 
vntoto; it is undignified and improper. If a 
ghost wishes to give any person so. sensible a 
token of his presence, let him bestow a sound 
bang upon his noddle: this would be em- 
phatic and decisive ; there would be no mis- 
take about it But as to our noses, — hands 
off! No ghost that has any regard for his 
character, will clap his digits to your olfactory 
projection. This suggests another thought, 
Ought a ghost to be allowed to take snuff? 
My aunt Grizzel says, yes, if he can keep 
from sneezing. On mature consideration, I 
say no, unless it be the ghost of a tobacconist. 

Thirdly, a ghost should be nice in his eat- 
ing : he should not eat too much, nor of the 
wrong dishes. Some kinds of victuals are 
unfit for a ghost to eat, and sound very oddly 
when they are mentioned in connexion with 
a visitor from the invisible world. An old 
lady of my acquaintance knew a ghost that 
came one Saturday night into her kitchen and 
ate half a dozen pigs' trotters and a plate of 
minced fish. Another drank a quart of sour 
cider, but was observed to make a horrible 
wry face at it These ghosts might plead 
their appetite, having travelled probably a 
good distance ; but I think they ought to 
have gone further and fared worse. In feet, I 
object to eating altogether ; but if it must be 
done, let them help themselves to light foody 
and by all means join the Temperance Society. 

Fourthly, a ghost, when he appears in 
metamorphosis, should come in a shape befit- 
ting the sublimity of his character. I knew a 
ghost once that came in the shape of a tea- 
pot, and another that took the form of a leg 
of mutton. These are unghostly shapes ; for 
what have legs of mutton and tea-pots to do in 
the invisible world ? My uncle Tim saw one 
in the shape of a militia colonel : it is a pity 
that any ghost should ever have made such a 
fool of himself. A justice of peace once told 
me that he saw a ghost in the shape of a great 
jackass; but it was probably nothing more 
than his own shadow. 

Fifthly, there are various points of behaviour 
in ghosts, to which we may reasonably object 
Ghosts may walk or run as fast as they please, 
but they ought not to cut capers. Some may 
say it is difficult for them to avoid this, con- 
sidering how light they are ; but that is their 
affair and not ours. A ghost, I maintain, 
ought to behave with sobriety, and not play 
fantastic tricks. My aunt Grizzel for in- 
stance, saw a ghost jump over a broomstick, 
and another grinding coffee : now any body 
could do these things, therefore a ghost ought 
not to do them. A ghost was seen once, that 
jumped over a dining-table, flung three sum- 
mersets in the air, and made sixteen pirouettes 
on the tip of his right toe, without putting 
himself out of breath : I have no doubt this 
was the ghost of a Frenchman. 
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Sixthly, besides the rules I have laid down 
on the subject of night-caps, ghosts ought to 
be particular in their dress. Some ghosts 
dress so absurdly that they are not worth 
looking at when the lights burn blue, as 
enough such figures may be seen by broad 
daylight. Ghosts have been known to wear 
snuff-coloured breeches! and I have even 
known a ghost in cow-hide boots ! In this fit 
costume for a hobgoblin ? Really, such 
ghosts ought to be taught better. Habili- 
ments like these can never inspire a ghostly 
dread in any spectator, even in a church-yard 
by the light of the moon, or when the clock 
strikes midnight : they are entirely out of 
keeping. I have heard of a ghost that always 
came m a new coat, smartly buttoned up, 
and a spandy clean dickey. This must have 
been the ghost of a tailor. A tolerably good 
colour for a ghost is black ; pepper-and-salt 
will hardly do : though I should not have 
much objection to that sort of homespun 
called thunder-and-lightning. But, after all 
that can be said in favour of fancy colours, 
nothing is equal to a white sheet ; for, when 
gracefully thrown on, there is nothing be- 
comes a ghost so well. 

Seventhly, ghosts should talk good Eng- 
lish, and by all means avoid poetry, for most 
of the ghost-rhymes current are as bad as any 
stuff I ever saw in the newspapers. Ghosts 
ought to maintain a certain tone of loftiness 
and dignity in their conversation, and not 
gabble Tike so many tinkers. What could a 
ghost be thinking of, who talked in this man- 
ner : " Then says the man to the ghost, 
' Who are you ? ' — ' I'm the ghost of old 
Slouch, the red-nosed tallow-chandler,' says 
he. 'What do you want here?' says the 
man. ( I'm only haunting this soap-barrel,' 
says the ghost. * I smell brimstone, ' says the 
man. ' Merely candle-snuff,' says the ghost. 
' Know of any money buried here ? ' savs 
the man. ( Only five shillings in the toe of a 
stocking,' says the ghost. 'Well,' says the 
man, ' in all my life, I never heard a ghost 
talk as you do,' " &c., &c Yet this conver- 
sation actually passed as related. My great- 
grandmother's second cousin knew the man 
perfectly well, and he was a person of un- 
doubted veracity. This ghost certainly did 
not maintain the majesty of his character: 
and it is a mark of improvement in demon- 
ology, that ghosts stand more upon their dig- 
nity nowadays. 

People who are troubled with ghosts may 
be anxious to know the best means of laying 
them, and whether they ought to be sent to 
the infernal regions, or the Red Sea. On the 
latter point I may remark that I consider the 
Red Sea the safest, because, if sent to the 
first-mentioned place, some people might find 
themselves under a necessity of renewing ac- 
quaintance with them another day. Some 
ghosts are more difficult to lay than others. 



The hardest of all is the ghost of a deputy 
sheriff. When once a man is haunted by 
such an apparition, his case is desperate. No 
sprite or hobgoblin sticks closer to a man than 
tnis. He walks by day as well as by night, 
and his spectral form glides up and down 
'change, as well as the church-yard. The 
phantom stares you in the face at the turning 
of every corner, and lucky will you be if you 
feel not the magic influence of his touch, 
which is able to communicate a more dis- 
agreeable shock than a torpedo or a galvanic 
battery. This spirit can flit through key-holes 
and under the crack of a door, and if he once 
taps you on the shoulder, you are fixed by 
enchantment to the spot 



SELF-IMPORTANCE OF AN AMERICAN 
NEGRO. 

Whilst there I was joined by George Ed- 
ward Fitz- Augustus Seaton, a coloured man, 
who discharged the functions of waiter at the 
City Hotel. He informed me that he was 
going to market " for de special object," as 
he declared of "purchasing wegetables and 
other animal matter, for de immedate con- 
sumption of de establishment." Having 
nothing better to do, I agreed to accompany 
George Edward Fitz- Augustus, and we ac- 
cordingly set off for the market When we 
arrived at that depot of natural animate and 
inanimate productions, my companion walked 
up to the waggon of a rat countryman, and 
after peering for some time at his stock, in- 
quired " if dose were good taters ? " 

" Yes, sir," responded the countryman. 

" A tater," resumed George Edward Fitz- 
Augustus, " is inevitably bad, unless it is in- 
wariably good. Dere is no mediocrity in de 
combination of a tater. De exterior may ap- 
pear remarkably exemplary and beautisome, 
while de interior is totally negative. But, 
sir, if you wends the article upon your own 
recommendation, knowing you to be a man. 
of probability in your transactions, I without 
any further circumlocution takes a bushel 1" 

George Edward now passed to the stall of 
a dealer in eggs and butter, and taking a 
quarter dollar from his vest pocket, com- 
menced an inspection of the latter commodity. 
— "You call dat good butter?" demanded 
he, with a disagreeable expression upon his 
countenance, as if an ill flavour suddenly 
inhaled. 

" Yes sir, I do — as good butter as comes 
to this or any other place." 

" What you tink 'bout axing for dat 
butter?" 

" Twenty-five cents." 

" Twenty-five cents ? And do you 'spose 
for de moment, dat your butter extensifys to 
such extreme waluation ? — nasty, ransid stuff, 
churned for de casion ! — old butter renovated t" 
said the indignant George Edward, moving 
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off; " but dat's de kind of negotiation I fre- 
quently meets with in dis market ! M 



THE ABSURDITIES OF IGNORANCE. 

Among the ridiculous opinions prevailing 
among the ignorant, though now confined, 
we trust, to very few, is that if a woman be 
married without her clothes on, her husband 
is not liable for her debts. This is as well 
founded as the belief among a portion of the 
very ignorant in England, that a husband 
may sell his wife; that is, it has not, and 
never had any legal foundation. 

On Tuesday evening, a widower applied 
to an alderman in this county, to marry him 
to a widow. The alderman, undertaking to 
act as matrimonial blacksmith, accompanied 
the applicant to the house where the chains 
were to be riveted. Introduced to the apart- 
ment where he was to officiate, he saw two 
well dressed and pretty women holding a 
blanket extended across a corner. Above it 
were visible a head and shoulders, the latter 
very fair, and quite guiltless of clothing. As 
this is the fashion, the alderman was not sur- 
prised ; but being very polite, and therefore 
looking down for fear of embarrasing the 
lady, he saw two little feet peeping from be- 
neath the blanket, as white and as bare as the 
shoulders above. Thinking that he had got 
into the wrong apartment at an unseasonable 
hour, he begged pardon for the supposed in- 
trusion, and Deat a retreat But before he 
reached the door, the two bride-maids told 
him to stay, for there was the bride behind 
the blanket waiting to be married. 

More astonished than ever, indeed struck 
quite in a heap, he requested the bridegroom 
to explain. Thus appealed to, the swam said 
that the lady behind the blanket, in the cos- 
tume of Venus just risen from the sea, or of 
the Venus de Medici, without the gauze wrap- 
per that some modest people among us put 
over it when they stick it up in the parlour, 
was the widow, " The widow who ?" inquired 
the alderman. " The widow that is waiting 
for me to marry her." ** But why does she 
choose that dress for the occasion ?" asked the 
forger of hymeneal manacles. " Her late hus- 
band died about 150 dollars in debt, and if 
she marries again without any clothes on, her 
new husband is not legally bound to Day the 
debt. Therefore while she stands behind the 
blanket, and reaches her hand over, I can 
stand before it and hold her hand, and you 
can say the word, and make us one.'* 

The alderman, after a hearty laugh at this 
learned exposition of the law, told the bride- 
groom, that if he married the widow even 
without her skin, the precaution would not 
save him from his predecessor's debts, but 
that according to law, he must take her cum 
onere with all her burdens. Thus advised, 
the widow Venus went up stairs, put off the 



costume of a goddess, and soon descended in 
the habiliments appropriate to a modern 
wedding among the civilized, and covering 
over her face to conceal her blushes, was 
joined for better and worse to the widower. — 
Philadelphia World. 



THINGS THEATRICAL, AND THE "STAR" 
SYSTEM IN AMERICA. 

[From a New York Paper, Aug. 1839.] 

The actual sums paid to stars at the two 

leading Southern Theatres for the last season 

were : — 

St. Charles, Season 1838-09. 

Dollar*. 

Receipts, (28 weeks) . . . 106,128 

Expenditures, (do.) . . . 90,787 

15,341 
3,895 per cent, on capital. 

Camp Street, Season 1838-39. 

Dollars. 
Receipts, (24 weeks) . . . 54,327 
Expenditures, (do.) . . . 51,421 

2,906 
1,937 per cent, on capital. 

Paid to Stars in a season of four months. 

St. Charles. 

Doll. 
Celeste, 28 nights — half benefit 
every sixth night, and 3000 dol- 
lars cash for other nights se- 
cured 7321 12 

Miss Tree, 14 nights — share after 

350 dollars 2614 87 

Augusta, share after 500 dollars 

expenses, 8 nights . . . 1867 25 
Miss Clifton, 14 nights . . . 479 50 
Forrest, 15 nights; one third of 

gross receipts, and one halfbenefit 4083 66 
Booth, 10 nights, 100 dollars per 

night 1000 00 

J. S. Browne, 19 weeks . . 2620 50 

Finn, 9 weeks 1406 00 

J. R. Scott, 11 weeks . . . 1236 62 
Bedouin Arabs, 8 nights, share after 

DLlars 



expenses, 500 dollars per night 832 44 

23,461 96 



Camp Street. 
Forrest, 12 nights, share after 250 

dollars 3300 00 

Lecompte, 9 nights, share after 200 

dollars 1250 00 

Miss Tree, 7 nights, share after 250 

dollars 741 00 

Ravels, 2 nights, share after 250 

dollars 750 00 

Miss Clifton, 2 nights, share after 

250 dollars 750 00 

J. R. Scott, 4 weeks ... 500 00 
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Booth, 5 nights, share after 259 
dollars 200 00 



7,491 00 



To the above expenses of the Camp Street 
are to be added 15,000 dollars for rent, and to 
the St Charles 30,000 for rent, which makes 
the former a loser of 13,000 dollars, and the 
latter minus 15,000 by the operations of the 
season. The capital invested in the St. Charles 
is 400,000 dollars, and in the Camp Street 
150,000. A brilliant theatrical season, how- 
ever, is expected this winter by the French and 
American establishments. Mr. Caldwell says 
that hereafter he will admit into his theatres 
any star on but two conditions, viz : to share 
the receipts with him or her after the expenses 
are deducted — 500 dollars for the St Charles 
and 350 for the Camp Street — and to cut the 
engagement short if it does not pay the second 
night He will also bid for the services of 
any star a fair price, and run the risk himself, 
paying the star a stated sum. But he will 
never admit any star into his theatres on more 
advantageous terms than he himself can enjoy 
as the proprietor and manager. This system 
will put an end to the wanderings in this quar- 
ter of pseudo-stars. Still he- has said this be- 
fore, and yet shared with Forrest after 250 
dollars. . ,. 

As a contrast* to the above table we may 
state', that last year at the Park. Theatre the 
stars made J>ut little and the manager less, 
because he lost money.. At the National the 

following were the statistics: — 

Dollars. 
Income for 43 weeks, average 

4,200 dollars weekly . . . 180,600 
Paid to stars • . . 51,000 
Weekly expenses, 400 dollars 
anight .... 103,200 

154,200 



26,400 



And this sum went to pay offthe 25,000 dollars 
lost by Wallack, the first season, during which 
he sustained himself through almost insur- 
mountable difficulties. That he will have a 
food season this year, we have very little doubt 
le has quantity, miality, and variety; Simp- 
son, we fear, has little else than auantity ; he 
has a great number of actors. The Bowery 
has variety, but neither quality nor quantity ; 
they can get up a spectacle, a fight, a grand 
humbug, and kick up a row in finer style than 
any other theatre in the country. 

Wallack's nightly expenses last year aver- 
aged regularly 400 dollars ; he shared last year 
with Forrest after 250; Forrest frequently 
did not draw over 500; Wallack therefore 
paid him 125 dollars on such occasions ; he 
therefore lost 25 dollars every night Forrest 
formerly asked too exorbitant terms; much 



more than he is worth ; because in many things 
he is a very bad actor ; this year Mr. Wallack 
shares with him after 350 dollars. 

Mr. Wallack's weekly expenses this season 
at the present time in the present state of the 
company are exactly 350 dollars ; and there- 
fore as he shares with Mr. Forrest, Kean, 
Wilson, and Sherriff after these sums, he 
will get a good recompense for his enterprise 
and former labours. He deserves it ; for he 
is a spirited manager, an excellent actor, and 
a good hearted man. He made money at 
the Surrey Theatre in England, . where be 
crowded the house 10 nights, and drew better 
than either Dowton, Farren, Mr. and Mrs. 
Matthews, Mr. and Mrs. Yates, Vandenhofi> 
Miss Romer, Templeton, H. Philips, Mrs. 
Glover, and Mrs. Orger, all of whom played 
there, and made it one of the most popular 
and respectable theatres in London. We nope 
therefore that he will play often this season. 
What a cast we might have some one night 
in Shakspeare's plays, of Kean, Vandenhofi, 
J. Wallack, Forrest, and H. Wallack ; let us 
by all means have a brilliant night or two with 
thisgalaxy. . f '. . . 

The plan of the Philadelphia theatres is to 
have the stars from this city after they.have worn 
off the novelty of their first debut, and made 
a short retirement desirable in order to give a 
zest to their further performance. At Balti- 
more, Carter, the great lion tamer, as he calls 
himself, has been playing for some time together 
with another branch of the prolific and talented 
Ravel family. Miss Sherriff and her mama, 
with Wilson and his family, have bent their 
course to the West, and have, most likely, ere 
this reached Cincinnati. On their return they 
will take Upper Canada in their route to this 
city, where they will be looked for about the 
end of the ensuing month. Mr. and Mrs. 
Seguin, and Latham, have gone to Lower 
Canada, where they have been received with 
great enthusiasm. So much for the erratic 
stars, some of whom are anxiously looked for 
here by their admirers, particularly the beau- 
teous and artless Jane Sherriff, who made 
many conquests in this city, and her next ad- 
vent is still anxiously expected, by hundreds, 
who say : — 

" The brightness of her cheeks would shame those 
stars 
As daylight doth a lamp ; her eyes in heaven 
Would throughout the airy regions stream so bright 
That birds would sing and think it were not night" 

Ere that time, however, we are to have a 
return of the regular drama at the National, 
and the Park intends to enter the lists for the 
crown of victory, in the difficult path of Opera, 
with Giubelli, Manvers, and Miss Inverarity : 
they intend to produce the opera Fldeho, 
which failed in London a short time since, 
notwithstanding that the lamented Malibran 
and a first rdle were retained for the occasion. 

At the National, Forrest draws fair houses, 
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and we are happy to observe a vast Improve- 
ment since he played here this time twelve- 
month. His Richard the Third, on Wednes- 
day night, was superior to any thing we have 
seen since the days of Kean, that artist being 
the standard by which we judge of all who 
aspire to Thespian renown. Henry Wallack 
Made his bow on Thursday night He was 
most rapturously received. At the Bowery 
a new mama occupies nearly four hours in 
the performance. 

Thus much for the existing theatres, to 
which we are promised an addition of two, if 
not three. One of these is to be called the 
Eagle Theatre, and is now nearly finished. It 
is intended to compete more with the Bowery 
in the production of melodrama and spectacle, 
than with the Park or National. 

In appearance, this house resembles the 
Bowery. It has a front of 62 feet, and is 
forty-six feet high. The stage is constructed 
on a novel principle which wul admit of the 
lowering of the scenes and the introduction of 
real water on the stage. When the entire 
stage is thrown open it will measure more 
than a square of 2000 feet The house is 
calculated to hold upwards of 2000 persons. 

The other new establishment is to be for 
equestrian performances, and will be in close 
contiguity to the Bowery Theatre ; so that the 
managers of that concern will have their hands 
full without competing with the Park and 
National, who wdl be left to divide the 
suffrages of the town, in opera, tragedy and 
eomedy. 

[Clara Fisher is now playing at a New 
York Theatre.] 



THE NIAGARA FALLS. 

A correspondent of the Cleveland Herald 
thus describes the society who are on a visit to 
Niagara Falls at the present writing: — " Here 
congregate people from the four corners of 
the world, and from all the intermediate parts 
of the universe. Here you will see the self- 
sufficient Englishman; the humorous and 
laughter-loving Irishman ; the frank and 
open hearted Scotchman; the smoke-pipe 
loving German ; the brave and hardy Swiss ; 
the exiled and liberty-loving Pole; the 
dark-haired and scowling Spaniard ; the sun- 
burnt Islander; the aristocratic and spirited 
Southron; the care-for-nothinff, independent 
get-out-of-my-way son of the West ; the in- 
telligent, observing and high-souled Yankee, 
and the fallen remnants of a once noble race, 
whose canoes once skimmed the waters of 
the Lakes, and the smoke of whose council 
fires curled up amid the spray of Niagara.--. 
Here is the dark-eyed brunette from the 
sunny South, with an imagination brilliant 
and captivating, running wild as she gazes 
long and steadfastly upon the world of waters : 



and here is the beautiful and intelligent and 
accomplished Yankee girls, with bright eyes 
and kindling cheeks, and auburn tresses, 
looking undisturbed upon the dashing waters 
and rising spray. Her soul is drinking in the 
poetry and eloquence of Niagara. Speak to 
ner, and with her eloquent hand she says be 
silent." 

This is certainly, as we understand it, the 
first impression made upon most visitants by 
this wonder of the world. Standing in im- 
mediate proximity to the mighty cataract, 
the first effect of the sublime spectacle is to 
enjoin profound silence upon the spectator. 
And well it may do so ; for the utmost 
stretches of human achievement — all tro- 
phies in arts and arms, whether the result 
of separate or of congregated action, sink into 
nothing, when compared with the physical 
wonder in view. Any one who could feel 
or indulge a propensity to talk, in such 
a presence, would probably be found want- 
ing in some one or other of the phrenological 
developments which mark the sound and 
sensible heads of either sex. This disposi- 
tion to be silent, it should be remarked, arises 
in no degree from difficulty in carrying on 
conversation at the Falls. There is in fact 
no difficulty in the case : except that arising 
from moral causes. For notwithstanding the 
fact that the sound of the mighty fall of wa- 
ters can be distinctly heard for some miles, 
yet, persons standing upon Table Rock, may 
hear each other without difficulty and even 
without raising their voices beyond the ordi- 
nary tone. Silence, however, will be the 
first impression, in a vast number of cases ; 
and in very many, of the multitudes who make 
the experiment, that impression will endure 
for hours. " Expressive silence " in view of 
this stupendous example of the physical sub- 
lime, is at once an acknowledgment of the 
nothingness of man, and an oblation to the 
Power, which called into existence this won- 
der of the western world. — Baltimore Pa- 
triot 



DEATH. 
As represented in a beautiful Antique. 

By H. Pickxrino. 

O Dcath ! so long the cause of all our tears, 
Art thou, in truth, thus beautiful and fair ?— 
Then let me haste to that pale region, where 
The myriad sons of men of other years 

Have laid them down. If such thou art, our fears 
Are vain, and sweet were it with thee to share 
The grave's repose. But why that pensive air, 
When youth eternal on thy brow appears ?— 

For nothing else seems mortal in thy mien. 
In thee, methinks, the beauteous type I see 
Of that bright being man himself shall be, 

When from a sleep as breathless as serene 
He wakes— save that upon his radiant face 
Languor and sorrow then shall leave no trace. 
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JOTTINGS DOWN IN LONDON, I89& 

By N. P. WILLIS, 

Author of" Pencilling* by the Way." 

No. III. 

I had not seen Taglioni since the first repre- 
sentation of the Sylphide, eight or nine years 
ago at Paris. Last night I was at the opera 
— saw her in La Gitana, and except that her 
limbs are the least in the world rounder and 
fuller, she is, in person, absolutely unchanged. 
I can appreciate now, better than I could 
then, (when opera dancing was new to me,) 
what it is that gives this divine woman the 
right to her proud title of La Deesse de la 
danse. It is easy for the Esslers, and Au- 
gusta, and others, who are said to be only 
second to her, to copy her flying steps, and 
even to produce, by elasticity of limb, the 
beautiful effect of touching the earth like a 
thing afloat, without being indebted to it for 
the rebound. But Taglioni alone, finishes 
the step, or the pirouette, or the arrowy bound 
over the scene, as calmly, as accurately, as 
faultlessly as she begins it. She floats out of 
a pirouette as if instead of being made giddy, 
she had been lulled by it into a smiling and 
child-like dream, and instead of trying her 
strength and dplomb, (as is seen in all other 
dancers, by their effort to recover composure,) 
it had been the moment when she had rallied 
and been refreshed. The smile, so expressive 
of enjoyment in her own grace, which steals 
over Taglioni's lips when she closes a diffi- 
cult step, seems communicated, in an inde- 
finable languor, to her limbs. You cannot 
fancy her fatigued when, with her peculiar 
softness of motion, she curtsies to the applause 
of the enchanted audience, and walks lightly 
away. You are never apprehensive that she 
has undertaken too much. You never de- 
tect, as you do in all other dancers, defects 
slurred over adroitly, and movements that, 
from their anticipating the music of the ballet, 
are known by the critical eve to discover some 
flaw in the step, from giddiness or loss of 
balance. But oh, what a new relation bears 
the music to the dance, when this spirit of 
grace replaces her companions in the ballet. 
Whether the motion seems born of the music, 
or the music floats out of her dreamy motion, 
the enchanted gazer might be almost em- 
barrassed to know. 

In the new ballet of La Gitana, the music 
is based upon the Mazurka. The story is the 
old one of the child of a grandee of Spain, 
stolen by gipsies, and recovered by chance in 
Russia. The gradual stealing over her of a 
recollection of music she had beard in her 
childhood, was the finest piece of pantomimic 
acting I ever saw. But there is one dance, 
the Cachuca, introduced at the close of the 
ballet, in which Taglioni has enchanted the 
world anew. It could only be done by her- 
seif, for there is a succession of flying move- 
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ments expressive of alarm, in the midst of 
which she alights and stands poised upon the 
points of her feet, with a look over her 
shoulder of fierte and animation possible to 
no other face, I think, in the world. It was 
like a deer standing with expanded nostril 
and neck uplifted to its loftiest height, at the 
first scent of his pursuers in the breeze. It 
was the very soul of swiftness embodied in 
a look ! — How can I describe it to you ? 

Well — I looked at this marvel of delight 
from the same box with a very different mar- 
vel — Lord Brougham ! He came to pay his 
respects to the lady who had honoured me 
with one of her ivory tickets, and sat out the 
Cachuca with the delight of less learned 
eople. He was dressed very young, with a 
lack stock and no collar, and rattled away at 
the operatic gossip very brilliantly and gaily, 
evidently quite forgetting both wig and wool- 
sack. From the chat of himself, and others 
in the box, I learned that Taglioni was living 
apart from her husband, who had gambled 
away three or four fortunes for her — that 
Monsieur Devoisin, ( I forget his name, but it 
sounds like that,) was a vaurien altogether, 
and that the danseuse, was, in private life, 
irreproachable and admirable. When she 
was called out to receive the homage of 
titled and fashionable London at the rail of 
the curtain, I could see, in one glance, four 
persons plying their gloved hands most in- 
dustriously, whose united applause, one would 
think, might have passed ror a very pretty 
compliment by itself. Lady Blessington and 
D'Orsay in a box opposite, Bulwer just over 
her Ladyship's head, and Lord Brougham 
beside me. 

Bulwer and D'Orsay, by the way, seemed 
to have formed an alliance to introduce the 
white cravat, as they were the only men at the 
opera who wore them. They are no longer 
domiciled together, the Count having given 
up his separate establishment, and living now 
altogether at Gore House, Lady Blessington 's 
residence. D'Orsay 's beauty is in high pre- 
servation, but he has reformed his lire alto- 
gether, drinks milk and goes to bed at 10 
o'clock (not a.m.). I met him driving, 
yesterday, a very splendid turn-out of a cur- 
ricle and pair, an increase of style correspond- 
ing to Lady B.'s additional splendours of 
equipage. There is a dash of melancholy 
grown over D'Orsay's face since I saw him, 
which is not unbecoming. I would not give 
much for what remains for him to discover in 
the -fields of pleasure, yet if ever man was ca- 

SWe of its keenest zest, it was "le beau 
'Orsay" at twenty. 

Lady Bulwer and Sir Edward are, as you 
may know, regularly separated. She is living 
at Bath — I can find few who have read her 
book, in the class for which she probably 
wrote, and people rather wonder at any 
curiosity about it. It has, they say, however, 
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great sale among the tradespeople. — 
r looks thinner and more worn than 
rat dresses with much more care and 
' than he used to do. Indeed, the rule 
to be universal, that the frame must be 
ished as the picture decays, 
y Charlotte Bury has, as they say in 
in, " got herself into a precious mess " 
ler "Life and Times of George the 
i." One or two of her friends, I was 
oade an effort to receive her after its 
ation, but it was found that her company 
alsain, and she is now cut altogether, 
expressing a regret, at a dinner party, 
le should nave been so unwise, when a 
f some celebrity present, objected the 
t. " Why unwise ?" she said ; " Lady 
otte was starving in the midst of these 
mdred friends, who would not have lent 

guinea to save her life. She had the 
tunity of choosing between these friends 

thousand pounds. Who would hesi- 

You see there is a practical way of 

g at things even in high life. 

ive met Mr. Webster at several parties, 

ave been amused at the sensation pro- 

bv his magnificent head. I do not 
r his reputation, because three persons 
F four who have spoken to me of him, 
iiim to be the tfoah Webster of the 
man// It would be difficult to make 
ountrymen believe how ignorant are 
the better classes of England of our 
names, but I declare to you that I do 
ink there are ten people in any hundred 
ose who meet nightly in the drawing 
i of London, who know for what he is 
•ated. It has happened to me, not once, 
jveral times, to be asked the question, 
wice I have been obliged to rob him of 
tonour of the great Dictionary. — The 
y, political, and legal men, however, 
gj around Mr. Webster, and pay him all 
onour and deference which his warmest 
b in America could exact or desire. I 
tim at Hallam's (the historian) a night or 
once, where were Sidney Smith, Bab- 

Milman, Mills, Macready, and a troop 
ler bright spirits of the time, and his fine 
was the focus of all eyes and thoughts. 
ladies near me were discussing his phre- 
ical beauties, when a third broke in with, 
H, I should never think of wasting time 
j top of his head. He is the handsomest 
I ever saw, bumps or no bumps ! Look 
. smile P I do not know whether much 
is sort of tribute was expected, but Mr. 
iter is likely to reap as many compli- 
i as laurels abroad. The American 
bants in London, I see, are to give him 
oer, and he is overwhelmed with atten- 
, private and public 

lere are great numbers of American la- 
n London at present, and they seem to 
good deal the fashion. Mrs. Van Bu- 



ren's quiet and high-bred manners are 
very much talked of, and the Major him- 
self, like his brother, has been received 
Suite as a Prince Royal — admitted to the 
oor of the House of Lords, &c. Miss 
Sedgwick is here, but she seems to require a 
trumpeter. 

I had been a lover of Milman's poetry all 
my life, and looked at him with great inter- 
est. He is a little above the middle size, 
plump, (as becomes his good living in West- 
minster,) and of a very dark Jewish physiog- 
nomy. His nose is more aquiline than that 
of a literary Jew who sat beside him, Hay- 
ward, the translator, but Hayward is all a 
Hebrew in expression, which Milman is not. 
The eye of the author of Fazio is very fine, 
and altogether he looks the poet. 

My last eight hours have been spent be- 
tween Bedlam and the Opera — one of those 
antipodal contrasts of which London life af- 
fords so many. Thanks to God, and to the 
Howards who have arisen in our time, a mad- 
house is no longer the heart-rending scene 
that it used to be, and Bedlam, though a place 
of melancholy imprisonment, is as cheering 
a spectacle to the humane as imprisonment 
can be made by care and kindness. Of the 
300 persons who are inmates of its wards, the 
greater part seemed quiet and content, some 
playing at ball in the spacious court-yards, 
some Tying on the grass, and some working 
voluntarily at a kind of wheel arranged for 
raising water to their rooms. 

On the end of a bench in one of the courts, 
quite apart from the other patients, sat the 
youth who came up two hundred miles from 
the country to marry the Queen ! You will 
remember the story of his forcing himself in- 
to Buckingham Palace. He was a stout, 
sandy-haired, sad looking young man, of per- 
haps twenty-four, and with his arms crossed, 
and his eyes on the ground, he sat like a sta- 
tue, never moving even an eyelash while we 
were there. There was a very gentleman- 
like man, working at the water-wheel, or ra- 
ther walking round with his hand on a bar, 
in a gait that would have suited the most fi- 
nished exquisite of a drawing-room : Mr. Da- 
vis, who shot (I think) at Lord Londonderry. 
Then in an upper room we saw the Captain 
Brown who snook his fist in the Queen's 
face when she went to the city, really a most 
officer like and handsome fellow, and in the 
next room, poor old Hatfield, who shot at 
George the Third, and has been in Bedlam 
for 40 years : quite sane ! He was a gallant 
dragoon, and his face is seamed with scars 
got in battle before his crime. He employs 
himself with writing poetry on the death of 
his birds and cats, whom he has outlived in 
prison — all the society he has had in this long 
and weary imprisonment. He received us 
very courteously and called our attention to 
his favourite canary, showed us his poetry, 
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and all with a sad, mild, subdued resignation 
that quite moved me. 

In the female wards I saw nothing very 
striking except one very noble looking woman 
who was standing at her grated window, en. 
tirely absorbed in reading the Bible. Her 
face expressed the most heart-rending me- 
lancholy I had ever witnessed. Se has been 
for years under the terrible belief that she 
has committed " the unpardonable sin," and 
though quiet all the day, her agony at night 
becomes horrible. What a comment on a 
much practised mode of preaching the mild 
and forgiving religion of our Saviour 1 

As I was leaving one of the wards, a young 
woman of nineteen or twenty came up to me 
with a very polite curtsey, and said, " Will 
you be so kind as to have me released from 
this dreadful place? " " I am afraid I cannot," 
said I. " Then," she replied, laying her hand 
on my arm, with a most appealing earnest- 
ness, " perhaps you will on Monday. You 
know I've nothing to pack 1" The matron 
here interposed, and led her away, but she 
kept her eyes on us till the door closed. She 
was confined there for the murder of her 
child. 

We visited the kitchen, wash-house, bake- 
ry, &c., all clean, orderly and admirable, and 
left our name on the visitor's book, quite of 
the opinion of a' Frenchman who was there 
just before us, and who had written under 
his own name this expressive praise : — " J'ai 
visits certain* palais moines beaux et mains 
bien entretenus que cette maiscn de lafoHe." 

I was yesterday admitted to the floor of 
the House of Commons, and heard a very 
fluent and warm speech from Lord Mahon 
on the education Bill. This young noble- 
man's high moral principles, give his speeches 
weight, and he was well attended to by the 
House, though from a rather emphatic con- 
versation on the bench just before me, be- 
tween Mr. O'Connell and another person, I 
lost every other sentence. He was dressed 
in an entire suit of black, with no shirt visi- 
ble, his cravat very loose about the neck, ac- 
commodating itself to a full and rather unc- 
tuous looking dewlap, his foxy wig a little 
askew, and on the side of his head a broad 
brimmed, cheap, long napped black hat His 
eyes were very oily ana sly, but his mouth 
looked the seat of fun and good nature. He 
seemed entirely at home, though in his loung- 
ing attitude, his voluminous coat tails crowd- 
ed very hard upon Lord John Russell, his 
next neighbour. Sheil sat out beyond, in 
person closely resembling Mr. Cambreleng— 
and standing in the passage at the entrance 
of the house, was the author of Vivian Grey, 
with a grass green cravat and long hair, talk- 
ing with the handsome Lord Stormont, and 
looking as little like a legislator as could well 
be imagined. D' Israeli's nice has grown 
painfuDy hollow and bilious, and his once 



beautiful physiognomy, so remarkable for its 
pale, classic, scholar-like cast, seems to me 
now to express nothing but suffering and 
querulousness. His first speeches in Parlia- 
ment were all flowers and poetry, and fell flat 
on the common sense ears of the House ; but 
he has since changed his vein ; I was told he 
now says his say, m very plain words and very 
briefly. 

On the same line of benches with myself 
but on the Tory side of the House, sat our 
great statesman, Webster, attracting univer- 
sal attention. On one side of him sat Sir 
Robert Peel, and on the other Mr. Mills, 
(the poet and M.P.,) and both were very ear- 
nestly engaged in talk with him. I think the 
House of Commons a much more mtelfcent 
body of men than it is usually described to 
be, but certainly Webster's Bead was yfcry 
remarkably distinguished amongst the dhtm- 
guished ones about him. 



MISCELLANY. 

[From the American Papers.] 

Daniel Webster in England— h 2s quite 
amusing to see the ecstasies into which the 
eastern papers are thrown at the attentions 
which the great Daniel Webster baa received 
from some of the passe nobiKty and faded 
gentry of England. These editors seem to 
Slink that the talents of Mr. Webster were 
never folly placed beyond a doubt, till the 
English nobility threw up their caps and 
sung out " hear him 1 " 

Hush-a-baby! Jim Crow, of illustrious 
memory, received, on his first visit to Eng- 
land — and from the nobility, too — twice the 
amount of the attentions, dinners, soirSes, &c, 
that the great Daniel Webster has done. 
Even the immortal Van Amburgh, who plays 
with lions as old maids do with kittens, has 
far outstripped the eastern orator. Queen 
Victoria, only as a passing compliment, per- 
mitted Mr. Webster to be introduced to her 
at a levee — but she waited herself on the 
everlasting Van Amburgh, and held a con- 
versation with him on the best method of 
feeding lions, tigers, iackalls, and other deli- 
cate poultry. She had even a painting of 
Van taken, feeding his animals, and exhibited 
it at the Royal Exhibition. After this let 
the eastern editors shut up. 

" Aint I a burster," as the boiler said to 
the steam boat captain, when it blew him sky 
high. 

"Are you looking for any one in par- 
ticular," as the rat said to the cat when she was 
peeping down his hole. 

A sea officer who had lost his hand by a 
grape shot, was in company with a young lady 
who remarked that it was a cruel ball which 
deprived him of his hand. " A noble ball, 
madam, for it bore away the palm." 
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England?" said toe landlady of the Pittsburg 
hotel to s. gentleman who was quietly taking 
hia tea in a small parlour, which, at his urgent 
request to be alone, had been prepared for 

He v 






is not quite alone, however. The 
is filled with company. This was in 
ine wiiumn of 1818, when the tide of emi- 
gration rolled so rapidly from the Eastern 
States to the West, as almost to cause a re- 
turning current; but the landlord, a true 
Boni&ee, wis fertile in expedients. There 
was a small parlour, occupied by an artist who 
wan engaged in sketching views of the sur- 
rounding scenery — an odd genius, the land- 
lord called him — certainly he was a very 
obliging man, for he consented that the table 
for the stranger should be laid in his apart- 

" It will be all the same as if the gentleman 
were alone," said the landlord to bis wife. 
" You know that odd fellow never speaks unless 
it is to his pencil. He may take a man'sface 



sure, but he never troubles him 
nns about his business. I reckon 
he is not a Yankee, though I never found out 
exactly where he was born." 

" May I inquire, Sir, if you are from New 
England?" said the landlady to the stranger. 

" I am, Madam," replied he, raising his 
keen, dark eyes from his plate, and fixing 
them on her nice with a look of true Yankee 
inquisitiveness, but yet blended with an air of 
perfect good breeding. 

The landlady hesitated, at if between her wish 
to make further inquiries, and the fear of of- 
fending a gentleman and a guest. 

He saw her embarrassment, and'to* relievo 
it, carelessly inquired if she had any friends 
in New England. 

"Oh! no, Sir, no," she eagerly replied; 
"but here is a poor family from that part of 
the country ; a distressed family. Sir ; and 
though my husband tells me never to be 
troubling our company with such stuff, yet, 
Sir, the poor woman begged so earnestly, if 
I saw any person from New England, I would 
let her know it. And I thought, too, you 
looked like a clergyman." 

" And a Yankee, of course," said the gen- 
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tleman, smiling, and glancing his eye on his 
black coat. Its well brushed appearance and 
the desire of its wearer to be alone, had been, 
in the mind of the landlady, proof positive of 
the holy calling of her guest. She made a 
small mistake. It was not the spiritual, but 
the civil law that Arthur Erskine was com- 
missioned to expound and defend. But hu- 
manity is not professional, nor generosity and 
a benevolent mind always put on with the 
cassock. Arthur Erskine bad a heart of flesh, 
and he never said to the child of misfortune, 
" Depart in peace," when he was neither 
warmed nor fed. He performed his duties 
cheerfully, and never boasted of the perform- 
ance. A Christian he was, but more in prac- 
tice than profession. 

He did not, however, undeceive the land- 
lady respecting his function. He listened to 
her recital of a tale of sorrows with earnest 
attention, and then with the promptness that 
should always characterize willing charity, 
said — " I will visit this family immediately, if 
you, Madam, will apprise them of my inten- 
tion, and they are prepared to admit me." 

The landlady departed to ascertain. 

Arthur Erskine tiad stipulated to he alone. 
He was seated with his back towards the art- 
ist, and forgetting that he was not alone, he 
said, with a deep sigh, " How many poor 
emigrants to this boundless West are now 
yearning for the quiet homes they left in our 
peaceful New England!" 

" Your Yankees are too sanguine of suc- 
cess, and too eager to obtain riches," said the 
artist. 

Erskine turned round. The man had laid 
down his pencil, and it was evident he wished 
to converse. The brown study in which Ers- 
kine had been intending to indulge through 
the evening, had been interrupted by the 
landlady in a manner that entirely dissipated 
its pleasing illusions. He no longer wished 
for solitude, but esteemed the presence of the 
artist as a very lucky incident. When two 
persons are mutually desirous of entering into 
conversation an acquaintance may easily be 
commenced. 

" I think, Sir," said the artist, " that the 
New England people are naturally of a cool 
temperament, sensible, wary and calculating ; 
but when once their imaginations or passions 
are thoroughly excited, you cannot turn them 
from the bent of their humour, or convince 
them they have mistaken their own interest. 
You may as easily direct the whirlwind, or 
stay the course of a torrent with the rushes on 
its bank." 

" We are rather obstinate, I confess, when 
our resolution is formed," said Erskine. 

" Yes, and you think nothing you deter- 
mine on impossible in performance or attain- 
ment," replied the artist. " I have seen 
many of your Yankees who come here with 



their families, almost as destitute as Adam 
when he was banished from Eden, and yet 
they were expecting to amass the wealth of 
princes, and attain the highest honours of the 
State. Thus enthusiasm is shared, too, by 
the women, and even little children. I never 
saw a finer illustration of the * Pleasures of 
Hope,* than I witnessed a few weeks since. 
I spent a month last summer wandering over 
the Alleghany hills, and during my rambles, 
I fell in with a family who were removing 
from Connecticut to Ohio. I saw them first 
at noonday, as they were about to rest for an 
hour or two. The horses were loosed from 
the waggon; but here — I can show you a 
sketch of the scene ; I took it at the time, and 
have since bestowed tome pains to retouch 
and finish it. Indeed, I think I succeeded 
tolerably well in giving the spirit, the peculiar 
character of the individuals to their respective 
pictures, and that is the perfection of our art." 

" Yes, but to impart the character of a per- 
son to his picture, it is necessary, I presume, 
that you know somewhat of his history," said 
Mr. Erskine. 

" Exactly so," returned the artist. " But 
I had a fine opportunity for that I passed a 
day with this family, and rendered them some 
trifling assistance, and was repaid by a com- 
munication, unreserved, I think, of all the 
changes and chances they had experienced. 
I never in my life saw a more interesting fa- 
mily. They appeared so good, so devoted to 
each other, so ardent in their expectations of 
success, and so unpractised in the deceptions 
of the world. But look at my sketch. The 
elder of the men told me he was descended, 
by the mother's side, from the noted Mr. 
Hooker, the Connecticut divine, so famed for 
his courageous piety, that he trembled not at 
* spirit of health, or goblin damned. ' And 
truly when I saw him walking with a firm and 
vigorous step, and heard him conversing 
with the cheerfulness of youth on his future 
plans ajsd prospects, though always with re- 
ference to the will of God, I thought the de- 
scendant did not shame the progenitor. I 
drew him as I first saw him, watering his 
horses at one of those bright rills that, when 
swelled by recent rains, come leaping down 
the mountain from their hiding places among 
the rocks and shrubs. There is his wife with 
such a humble and resigned countenance 
mingled with that deep affection which seems, 
like the rill, to gather strength in its descent 
to her posterity. She has her little grand- 
daughter at her knee, by the way, the love- 
liest creature I ever beheld. Her auburn 
hair, clustered in natural curls all over her 
head, and her blue eyes were so bright with 
joy and innocence, that I could not look at 
her without thinking of heaven. Oh 1 she 
will be too fair a flower to bloom in our soli- 
tary wilds ! Near the old lady stands her son 
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— he was a very handsome man, and his coun- 
tenance indicative of an excellent disposition, 
but there was little of that energy about him 
which usually distinguishes the emigrant from 
the East I thought him very amiable, but 
that he was not in his proper element— that 
to have tilled his small farm beside the soft 
flowing Connecticut would have been more 
congenial to his mind, than to explore the 
pathless forests and mighty rivers of our 
Western country. But he had a fine active 
boy, a lad of eight, perhaps, who looked as 
if he would delight to ramble over the whole 
earth. His face beamed with rapture, and 
his eye with inquiry at every strange object 
he saw. He resembled his mother, and I 
could not do justice to her. She was one of 
those creatures of spirit and feeling who 
'would move heaven and earth,* were it pos- 
sible, to serve those she loved. Ambitious 
she was as Semiramis, and yet it was an am- 
bition that hardly had reference to self. She 
was a very pretty woman, but there was at 
that moment something in her countenance 
much dearer than beauty. It was the conj ugal, 
the maternal expression of triumph and affec- 
tion that seemed to say, ' Here my husband 
will be distinguished, and my children rich and 
happy.* She was, in truth, the presiding 
and animating spirit of the party. I found 
she wedded for ' pure, pure love,' as the old 
song says, and against the advice and wishes 
of her friends, who had provided one they 
deemed a better match for her. But Cupid 
delights in thwarting human prudence, and 
he had smitten with mutual passion the 
daughter of the rich merchant and the son of 
the poor farmer, and so they married. I do 
not think the young woman regretted her 
choice, but I believe she was disappointed in 
the degree of felicity she had expected to en- 
joy. How could it be otherwise, when she 
had, doubtless, pictured a Paradise of domes- 
tic bliss. The old lady told me her daughter- 
in-law made an excellent wife, but that she 
was never quite contented with their little 
farm, and so to please her, they were remov- 
ing to a country where they could obtain more 
land. In short, I found, to compare small 
things with great, that it was the same cause 
which made the proud triumvir lose a world, 
namely, the influence of a woman, that had 
induced this prudent and peaceful family to 
quit the hearth and the altar of their child- 
hood and old age, and set out on a pilgrimage 
to the wilderness of Ohio." 

Here the artist was interrupted by the land- 
lady who entered to say that the poor woman 
wished to speak with the minister then, if he 
was at liberty. " Her husband is dying, Sir, 
I believe." 

Mr. Erskine arose instantly, and followed 
the hostess to a small chamber in the garret 
of the spacious hotel. 

" The room is not very convenient for sick 



folks," said the hostess, as they were ascend- 
ing the third staircase, a red glow at the same 
time passing over her usually hard and mono- 
tonous countenance. "I should not have 
moved them up here, only the groans of the 
sick ones disturbed my genteel boarders. And 
then these people had nothing they could pay 
for their lodgings, and I could not afford to 

S've them the use of the best chambers." 
er features again grew rigid with a sense of 
her own importance and the unprecedented 
humanity she had shown, as she added, " I 
have, Sir, done a great deal more for them 
than I was well able to do." 

She threw open the door of the small close 
chamber, and Mr. Erskine felt, for a moment, 
a sickness come over him that deprived him 
of the power to move or speak. His trance 
was broken by the sweet tones of a little pale 
girl who ran to him, saying, " Have you any- 
thing to give father ? He will not open his 
eyes to-day. " 

" He will never open them again, my love," 
said a female, attempting to rise from her 
kneeling posture by the low bed on which lay 
the lifeless body of her husband. 

" Good God !" exclaimed Erskine, " do 
I again see Emily Moore ? " 

" You see a wretched, dying woman, Ar- 
thur," said Mrs. Hanson, struggling to stifle 
her emotion, which yet was so violent that she 
sunk, nearly fainting, into a chair — the only 
one in the room. 

" Is there nothing can be done for her ? " 
asked Erskine, eagerly, as he vainly sought 
among the broken cups and empty phials 
for some cordial to revive her. " Woman," 
cried he, turning towards the landlady with 
an expression of sternness that made her 
tremble, "go send for a physician and a nurse, 
and bring something instantly for this sick 
lady." 

" Lady !" but the tone of contempt died on 
the hostess's lip, as the dark glance of Ers- 
kine's eye met hers. She soon brought re- 
storatives, and Mrs. Hanson was borne to 
another apartment. 

" I shall now die in peace," said Mrs. Han- 
son, in a low tone, and frequently interrupted 
by sobs which all her efforts could not sup- 
press. " I shall die in peace. I have so 
pined to hear a voice that was familiar to me 
— to see a face that looked kind. It was such 
agony to think of leaving my dear little Emily 
alone with strangers ! — But you will, Mr. Ers- 
kine, I know you will take care of her." 

He promised all she wished, and then strove 
to comfort her with the hope of recovery and 
happier days. 

" No — it can never be," she replied. " My 
heart is broken by disappointments, grief, and 
remorse. You do not know, Erskine, what 
I have done, or suffered. We heard you 
were successful in Kentucky, and had obtain- 
ed great wealth, and I repined that my hus- 
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band was not equally fortunate. I loved him 
sincerely, but I was dissatisfied with our hum- 
ble station. I was mortified and unhappy 
because my husband was not a great man. 
I coveted riches, and persuaded him to leave 
that quiet home where we had all that was 
really necessary to enjoyment, and with his 
aged parents, and our two little ones, we set 
out on the long journey to this place. No- 
thing material occurred till we were decend- 
ing the last ridge of the Alleghany. Our 
waggon was there precipitated down a ledge 
of rocks. The horses were killed or wounded, 
but that was of no consequence. Our kind 
and venerable father was entangled with the 
horses and fell with them. He died the 
next day. We then came to this house, and 
here our mother was attacked with a fever. 
Then our little boy was sick. My husband 
supported himself till they were both laid in 
the same quiet grave, and then he took his 
bed. It is four weeks since. I had forgotten 
to tell you that our money, all we had in the 
world, was stolen from us a few days after we 
arrived. We have had to beg from strangers 
for the means to live, and I know what it is 
to suffer hunger and to weep with thankful- 
ness for a piece of bread. Oh ! this is a cold 
hearted world, but I dare not tell you all I 
have suffered. It has been just. I ought to 
have been contented with my home, and not 
coveted riches so eagerly. My poor husband 
has died the victim of my ambition." 

Her emotions overcame her again, and the 

{>hysician, who then arrived, gave Erskine but 
ittle hope of her recovery. Everything was 
done for Mrs. Hanson that skill could devise, 
or wealth command. All was vain. The 
third evening after Erskine met her, he was 
summoned to her bedside — she was dying. 

The agony of remorse, of self-reproach, 
that had so overshadowed her pale, emaciated 
countenance, had passed away. She looked 
calm, even happy. She extended her hand 
to Erskine — it was the first time he had dared 
to take it. 

" My friend," said she, " you show that the 
affection you once professed for me was sin- 
cere. I could not then return your love — 
but I feel deeply your kindness. My little 
Emily—" 

Arthur Erskine took the child and pressed 
her to his bosom without speaking. She 
threw her infantile arms around his neck, and 
caressed him as she would have done her fa- 
ther. 

" She is yours," said the dying mother, the 
tear gathenng in her large dark eyes that 
already beamed with the earnest, unearthly 
brightness which usually precedes dissolu- 
tion. " She is yours ; I give her to you, and 
my last earthly tie is broken. " 

" Are you worse ? " inquired Erskine, in a 
tone trembling with emotion. 

u Oh I no— I feel assured my sorrows will 



soon cease ; that I shall soon join my beloved 
friends — I see them all." 

" Where ? when ? " exclaimed Erskine, 
looking around. 

" I mean I have just seen them in my 
dream. I dreamed I was at home. Oh ! I 
thought I had been wandering a long, long 
time, and lost my way, and lost my friends, 
and been in darkness and despair, but at last 
I reached my home. Everything looked just 
as it did the last morning I was there. The 
sun was rising, and its beams shone on the 
waters of the river, and the ripples glanced 
like sparkles of gold. But just then a soft 
voice whispered in my ear, * You will soon 
see brighter waters than these.' 

" Then I thought I looked on the flowers. 
The damask rose-bush that grew beneath my 
window, was covered with flowers. I never 
saw roses look so blooming; but again I 
heard the same soft, sweet voice whisper, 
* You will soon see fairer flowers than these.' 
Then I turned, and on the green before the 
house, my friends were all assembled. There 
was my husband, and parents, and son. I 
rushed forward to embrace them. They ex- 
tended their arms to welcome me ; but I heard 
the voice again, ' Stay, you will meet them 
soon — they will welcome you to a glorious 
home.' The rapture awakened me. But I 
shall soon sleep in peace. 

" Should my daughter live, tell her the 
history of her mother, and strive to impress 
this truth on her young mind — that to pursue 
eagerly after riches or distinction will often 
lead us into error, and always end in disap- 
pointment." 

The happy group that so interested the 
artist on the Alleghany hills were soon laid 
at rest beneath the green turf of that land they 
had so earnestly sought — all but the lovely 
little girl, and she is now the adopted daughter 
of the Govenor of * * * *. 



QUITE A PRETTY PROPERTY. 
By Henry Stanhope Lee. 

Chapter I. — Maiden curiosity and maternal prudence. 

" Why, mother, what can you find so agree- 
able in Harry Singleton ? " 

Mary Million was half afraid to ask the 
question; but as she sat crumpling a most 
voluptuous rose, and scattering its leaves about 
the ottoman, in momentary expectation of my 
friend's approach, she was disposed to extract 
from the reflective good sense of her mother 
a sufficient apology for falling desperately in 
love. 

" Why, my dear, how can you ask the ques- 
tion ! Didn't you observe the very marked 
attention that was paid him at Madame La 
Mode's last evening. Young gentlemen dont 
receive such attentions in that quarter, let me 
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tell you, unless there is good reason for it 
Everybody is delighted witn him." 

" But, mother, you would really oblige me 
by giving me your own opinion. Just analyze 
his good qualities for me, as I am sure I should 
never have patience to do it for myself. As 
papa says, you must file a bill of particulars, 
if you wish to bring his case before the court 
of Hymen." 

" He is very handsome, to begin with ; and 
the best dressed gentleman in our society." 

" True enough, and he shares these merits 
with Mr. Spencer; and yet the man never 
indulged a reflection, deeper than the surface 
of his looking-glass." 

" Then he is very well educated — he gra- 
duated at Harvard, with the highest honours, 
and was considered the most promising young 
man of his day." 

" Yes, and so was Tom Morris ; and I'll 
venture to say that the big wig of the Med 
Facs never covered another such blockhead. 
I am tired of these college prodigies ; they 
are always dunces." 

" Then he rides well, dances well, and plays 
a most delightful game of chess." 

" He cant dance like Papanti, nor ride like 
the man at the circus, nor play chess like the 
automaton." 

" Then, in addition to all this, my dear, 
though this is a very secondary consideration, 
Mr. Singleton is a young man of quite a 
pretty property. " 

Mary looked inquisitively, and unconscious* 
ly repeated, " quite-a-pretty-property !" 

" Yes a very pretty property ; not enough, 
certainly, to make him an object, but enough 
to make him very comfortable with a family." 

Mary acquiesced in silence. She was much 
too indolent and too dutiful to argue the 
point with her mother; but she could now 
divine the charm by which Mr. Singleton was 
such an universal favourite with so many gay 
mammas rejoicing in marriageable daugh- 
ters. 

Chap. II. — A promising colleger. 

Harry Singleton was left an orphan at an 
early age, and passed through college with 
the reputation of possessing a " very pretty 
property." This, of course, brought him up 
at the end of his term, with a liberal circula- 
tion of floating bills for liquors had and re- 
ceived ; an uncertain amount of stable scores 
of long standing ; and a few quires of tailors* 
accounts, commencing with a pretty picture 
and flourish, and winding up with " Received 
payment," indicative of nope on the part of 
" the sufferer," rather than fruition. Now, if 
Harry had not been heir to a pretty property, 
he would have passed soberly enough, perhaps, 
through his college course, and have been 
able to snap his fingers at tailors, stablers, and 
taverners. 

Harry, however, was a man of business, 



and summing up all his courage with his bills, 
he wrote a very amiable billet-doux to his 
guardian of the following tenor : 

Cambridge, August 10th, J 8—. 
My dear Guardy and Uncle — En- 
closed are a few curiosities, of which I desire 
your acceptance. They are the autographs 
of some of the most distinguished men of the 
craft in our three cities. You will find here 
the handwritings of the Watson, who has done 
more for the feme of Philadelphia than her 
Girards and Biddies; of Wheeler, whose 
science has astonished the old world, and proved 
that American coats will find their way where 
American books have not yet penetrated ; of 
Cutter, too — " the lost, the lamented " — whom 
Boston yet mourns, and of whom it may with 
truth be said that the present age knows not 
his equal, antiquity cannot point to his supe- 
rior. All these interesting specimens of chiro- 
graphy, with some clerical correspondence 
annexed, are very much at your service, and 
you will oblige me by defraying at your earliest 
convenience the expenses that have accrued 
in their collection. Many of them must as- 
sume an additional interest, in your eyes, from 
the fact that they have been so long in my 
possession. Very truly, my dear uncle, your 
affectionate nephew, Harry Singleton. 

In reply to this affectionate epistle, Harry 
received in a day or two the following note, 
which closed for the time the correspondence. 

Boston, August 11th, 18—. 
My dear Ward — I have received your 
note and the accompanying manuscripts, and 
find that the expense of collection has been 
little short of six thousand dollars. I do not 
think that you can afford to indulge your pas- 
sion for autographs at such a sacrifice. It has 
anticipated the probable income of your pro- 
perty some two years. I regret exceedingly 
the indiscretions that will compel me to part 
with a portion of your stocks to redeem your 
credit. Your property is really a pretty one, 
and a part of it very capable of improvement ; 
and if you will only husband it, you may be 
quite easy in your circumstances. But your 
own good sense must teach you the end of 
such thoughtless follies as you seem inclined 
to indulge. Your affectionate uncle, T. S. 

" Hang this pretty property," said Harry. 
" Husband it — or wive it — there are two ways, 
thank heaven, if I am not ruined in advance. 
Why the deuce couldn't I have been born to 
a pair of hands, or to something worth 
having ? " 

Chap. III.— Training for the bar. 
Of course, there is only one path for an 
educated and ambitious young man in this 
country, with a pretty property ; and Harry 
entered his name in the office of the cele- 
brated Mr. W. as a student at law. By the 
end of his third year he had read Blackstone 
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entire, with the exception of some twenty 
chapters, which are popularly esteemed among 
students as unnecessary to professional ac- 
complishment. With the assistance of a clerk 
he nad filed half a dozen writs; and had 
actually hunted up the title to a piece of his 
own property in tne Registry-office. 

To complete his education, he defended 
in the police court a dove-eyed, interesting 
young lady, accused of stealing a roll of blue 
riband, to "tie up her bonny brown hair." 
Harry *s speech was a model of police eloquence, 
and it would have melted Recorder Riker to 
tears. Judge S**** was made of sterner 
stuff; and though the young advocate was 
ready to pledge his "life, his fortune, and 
his sacred honour " for the innocence of his 
client, the result was a mittimus for three 
months to the House of Correction. 

His summers he killed, of course, at Na- 
hant, Newport, and Niagara ; for what young 
man of pretty property could be expected to 
study his profession any where else during the 
hot weather? One of his three winters, he 
dawdled away in New Orleans and Charleston, 
and another he shivered and waltzed away 
among the lions and lionesses of Washington. 
Northern winters kill students, and his health 
required the sacrifice. All this was merely 
incidental to the main business of his life, the 
mastery of the law. 

While at home, he dined daily at Gallagher's 
— for mine host of the old Stackpole mansion 
was still alive, and there was the wherewithal 
in his cellar and larder to tickle a subtler pa- 
late than that of Harry Singleton. The early 
hours of his evenings he loitered away at the 
theatre, and the close at some ball or party, 
where he was in the highest feather with 
mothers of interesting misses, for his agree- 
able chit-chat and pretty property. 

Thus Harry passed very creditably through 
the preparatory period of his profession. His 
display at the police court had been pro- 
nounced, unanimously, by the constables in 
attendance, the most brilliant debut ever wit- 
nessed before that tribunal. For the incon- 
siderable sum of three dollars and fifty cents, 
paid to the clerk of the court, and on the due 
administration of the oath, he became a mem- 
ber of the bar ; filled a few shelves with such 
oracles of the profession as Shakspeare and 
Sir Walter Scott, raised a tin-plate, issued a 
card ; and with foils, boxing-gloves, a look- 
ing-glass, well-stuffed rocking-chairs for 
friends, and a straight-backed, hard-bottomed 
settee for clients, opened an office for the 
practice of law ! It was thus that he expected 
to pay the debt which, sages tell us, every man 
owes to his profession. 

Such was Harry's " position " at the epoch 
of his introduction to our readers. 

Chap. IV.— Springes to catch woodcocks. 

Mary Million was, by reputation, a pulse- 



less coquette — without soul-soil enough for 
the growth of an affection. She was esteemed 
cold, artful, and selfish ; but was beautiful as a 
rose, and lily-like in much else besides neither 
toiling nor spinning. Among half a dozen 
sisters, pretty creatures all, and with no " in- 
considerable expectations/' Mary was by far 
the loveliest. Her mother was a woman of 
the world, and the daughter and mother were 
regarded as well worthy of each other. The 
good lady had fixed her eye upon Harry Sin- 
gleton, and had resolved that he should be 
the husband of Mary, or Rose, or Susan, or 
Ninette, or Lavinia, or Desdemona — she did 
not much care which. So stood matters at 
the raising of our curtain, and we will now 
shift the scene back again to the parlour of 
Mrs. Million. 

Mary had by this time completely demolish- 
ed the rose, and was reclining in a semi-doze 
upon the sofa, when Harry Singleton entered. 
It was about the proper time for a morning 
call. Mrs. Million was gloved and bonneted, 
and ready with her card-case, as if in the act 
of sallying out to go the rounds. 

" Mr. Singleton," says the good lady of 
the house, "you are just in season to be 
my gallant. I shall claim the right of your 
arm for the next hour, and shall reward you 
by an introduction to the sweetest girl in the 
city, a black-eyed Georgian, with a whole 
county for a plantation, and slaves enough fur 
an army." 

" My pleasures seem to conflict," replied 
Harry, casting a glance towards the sofa. " Is 
not Miss Million to be of the party ? " 

" Mary, my love, ring for your bonnet — 
but, no matter — there is not time. I shall 
return in half an hour, and if Mary will amuse 
you while I am gone, Clara Wells shall re- 
turn with me. She is a dear little creature — 
a niece of mine — and 1 am resolved you shall 
have that plantation." 

" With an eye to the plantation, then," said 
Harry, laughing, " I will remain. Since you 
leave me in such agreeable custody, Mrs. 
Million, and with so brilliant a prospect, you 
will not think it necessary to exact bonds for 
my appearance on your return." 

" You have really made a prisoner of Mr. 
Singleton, mother; he is hardly left a free 
agent. Clara spends the evening with us to- 
morrow, and we shall be very happy to see 
Mr. Singleton, if he will favour us with his 
company." 

" Mr. Singleton, you shall see this niece of 
mine before you sleep. She is not pretty ; 
but she is a charming, sweet, sensible girl, 
and rich as a princess. I have known you 
too long to make a stranger of you, and though 
not given to match-making, I am more than 
half tempted to make a trial for both your 
sakes." 

" I am most happy to be the object acted 
upon," replied Harry ; and Mrs. Million left 
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the apartment She was satisfied of two things. 
Harry had permission to wait her return ; this 
would afford an excuse and opportunity for 
a tete-a-tete, which she could prolong to as 
late an hour as she might deem judicious. 
Again, she had turned his thoughts to Clara 
Wells and matrimony, and could manoeuvre 
on this pretence to bring Harry and her daugh- 
ter together. And the plain but wealthy 
Clara Wells would make a capital foil for the 
beautiful Mary Million. She knew that a 
spark had been kindled in Harry's heart, and 
she now only desired occasion to blow it into 
a flame. 

Chap. V. — A dash preliminary and sketches by 
candlelight. Harry begins to suspect his situation, 
and conducts himself accordingly. 

Harry had an eye for beauty, and the inter- 
esting companion of his tete-a-tete was ra- 
diant. With a figure petite and slender, the 
most gracefully curved neck in the world, to 
say nothing of swimming, hazel eyes, that 
were enough to turn a steadier brain than 
Harry Singleton's, she was a sufficiently 
dangerous companion for a young man of 
pretty property. 

Mrs. Million played her cards dexterously. 
Clara Wells was introduced. The assigned 
motive of Mrs. Million was a sufficient veil for 
all her future operations. Prom a masked 
battery, she pointed all her female artillery 
against our hero. Was there a play to be 
seen, Harry was, of course, in requisition, as 
the gallant of the wealthy Georgian ; but it 
was always arranged that his scat in the box 
should be by the side of Mary. Was there a 
ball, his hand for the first dance was for the 
protegee of Mrs. Million — but his curtained 
tete-a-tete for the daughter. 

" A dear creature, is she not ?" said Mary, 
as she was playing with the neck of an eagle 
that had been just cut from the iced effigy at 
the supper table. It was one of Mrs. Pea- 
cock's music parties. 

Harry followed the eyes of the speaker, 
and saw them resting upon Clara. He could 
not avoid the contrast. Mary intended that 
it should be drawn. " Very dear, Miss Mil- 
lion, she is your cousin." 

It was the first time that he had ventured 
on even so distant a suggestion. Mary was 

3uick at drawing inferences, and looked ten- 
erly confused. She was as entirely collected 
as the small coin of a congregation on a beg- 
ging Sunday ; she was brought up to be so. 
She banded the hardly touched ice to her 
chevalier, whose heart was dissolving much 
more rapidly than the cream. In the act she 
dropped her handkerchief. Harry was on his 
knee, and remained there for his princess to 
receive his trophy from him in that attitude 
of submission. 

" You shall be rewarded for your gal- 
lantry," said the lady, with a smile, and 
taking a rose-bud from her bouquet, dropped 



it at her feet. The gift was accepted more ten- 
derly than it was bestowed. Harry was really 
in trepidation. He was ready to swear per- 
petual fidelity on the spot. But his fate was 
deferred — not evaded. One of those bores 
who infest society, and take a malicious 
pleasure in interrupting agreeable interviews, 
made a most inopportune intrusion. He 
took the words from Harry's lips. 

" Pardon me for disturbing a flirtation, 
Miss Million, but it is quite too selfish in 
Mr. Singleton to appropriate you exclusively, 
when there is a room full below waiting for 
the song you promised us. I have been 
formally deputed to escort you to the piano." 
He extended his arm as he spoke. 

Harry was provoked at his impertinence, 
but was silent. He fondly imagined that the 
lady would plead hoarseness and fatigue. 
How men in love will deceive themselves ! 
Mary looked at the parties half a moment in 
silence, then laughing, took the proffered arm 
of the intruder. " It might make my cousin 
jealous if I should decline this invitation," said 
Mary, beckoning to the young mistress of 
half the plantations of the county. She was 
woman enough to know that an occasional 
pique gives a most decided impulse to an af- 
fair of the heart. With a reluctance which 
it required all his politeness to conceal, Harry 
very courteously offered the expected service, 
and taking on his arm the opulent lass of the 
south, followed the captive and her kidnapper 
to the drawing-room. 

His mood, however, was far from amiable. 
Mary, of course, sang like an angel ; it is ex- 
pected of all young ladies. But if a choir 
were assembled of all the angelic singers of 
my acquaintance, what harmonious discord 
they would make of it ! The more Mary 
sang like an angel, the more Harry felt like 
its antipode. I am confident that my last 
pronoun is strictly accurate. There is some 
pretence that angels are all of the feminine 
gender. I am willing to compromise the 
matter and adopt the neuter. The idea of a 
male angel is among the impossibles. 

Every word and look that Mary returned for 
the many kind speeches and glances that were 
lavished upon her for those touching little 
songs, was gall and bitterness to Harry. He 
could not understand what right she had to 
receive them so graciously. Standing at 
some distance from the instrument, he watch- 
ed the play of her fingers, and still more 
narrowly the play of her countenance. She 
was evidently pleased with the flatteries and 
nonsense that the coxcombs about her were 
pouring into a facile ear. They only meant 
to be polite. Harry was ready to challenge 
the whole of them, individually and collect- 
ively. " Puppies — puppies !" he muttered 
between his teeth. It was an insult that 
they should dare even to admire, but profan- 
ation that they should be permitted to ad- 
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dress her. Mary was not thinking of them, 
or of her songs. Her reflections were all 
wandering to the " young man of very pretty 
property," who was standing in a corner, 
looking and feeling as yellow as a dusty caste 
of the dying gladiator. Mary was as lovely 
and as cold as the last statue of Greenough. 
I believe she was the very lady, by the way, 
who suggested that it would be aelicate to 
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attire in drapery the chanting cherubs. So 
much for education ! 

Mary knew very well what she was about, 
and when a clever young officer, who had 
just distinguished himself in killing Indians, 
was listened to with a smiling attention much 
more intense than was at all necessary under 
all the circumstances, Harry's patience was 
quite exhausted. He strode across the room 
with a flushed face and curling lip, and made 
his way to the supper room. I have noticed 
that this is a favourite retreat of the jealous 
and unhappy. Does not your experience 
coincide with mine in this matter? 

" Hang the woman !" exclaimed Harry, as 
he entered the now deserted supper room. 
He meant so religiously, but he might have 
kept it to himself. It is always hazardous to 
soliloquize. Trees have ears, and brooks 
tongues, but humanity has a readier auricle, 
and is a more babbling linguist. 

" Amen !" responded a friendly voice to 
the pious ejaculation of the disconsolate. 
The sofa stood by the door. Henry passed 
without perceiving that it was occupied. 
Even had he been aware that he was not 
alone, he could hardly have restrained the 
sincere and hearty expression of his real sen- 
timent for the time being. 

" I'll join in a bumper to that toast of 
yours, if you will only strike out the definite 
article and apply it to the sex." Mr. Dangle 
was another of the disconsolate — for this night 
only. Piqued lovers are very savage animals. 
Mr. Dangle was desperate. Harry was ab- 
solutely dangerous. There they stood — a 
couple of them. We must take a sly glance, 
however, for they will resent anything that 
appears like impertinent observation. 

Harry knew that he was expected to escort 
the ladies home — Mrs. Million had offered 
him a seat in her carriage with Clara. He 
would have given up his nightly cigar for the 

Eleasure, and considered it no sacrifice. But 
e was in a positive rage. He called down 
general imprecations on everybody and every- 
thing within the range of his imagination or 
memory. The oysters were cold, the ice was 
warm, the Madeira was corky, the Sherry 
tasted like brandy and water, and the Cham- 
pagne wine was very good Newark cider. 
Jealousy deranges the palate as much as it 
jaundices the countenance. " Fool, fool that I 
am," thought Harry ; "fool, fool, to be so pes- 
tered by a coquette. Why, why should I be 
so bothered ? There are prettier girls in so- 



ciety than Mary Million — richer girls — wittier 
— more sensible — better matches, as the world 
say, in all respects, and unreluctant to receive 
the addresses of less likely lovers than Harry 
Singleton," and his eye ran through a vista of 
ice pyramids, fruit-baskets and candelabras, 
and rested in a momentary satisfaction on the 
dazzling mirror beyond them. 

It would not answer. Mary Million was 
still the star of the ascendant, though veiled 
in a most inauspicious cloud. Champagne 
has no particular tendency to soothe irritation, 
and, to his astonishment, Harry found that he 
had made some progress in a second bottle. 
He made a desperate effort. " It may annoy 
her — and it certainly will surprise her" — 
thought Harry, and he left the supper room. 
Giving his cap a knowing and jaunty slant, 
and throwing his cloak over his arm, he 
passed Mary with her cousin on the stairs as 
they were just seeking the retiring chamber 
for their shawls. Mary could not help look- 
ing half-reproachfully, and Harry passed her 
with the most humble obeisance and most 
gracious smile, looking and feeling all the 
while like a musket charged to the muzzle 
with ball cartridges, and ready to go off at a 
moment's warning. 

" Drive me to the Tremont" It was past 
eleven when he reached the portico. 

" At what time shall I call, sir ? " said Jehu, 
most respectfully, for he had reason to re- 
member that he had been driving a young man 
of very pretty property. 

" At eleven to-morrow. But it's of no con- 
sequence. Go to my lodgings in the morn- 
ing, and send Tom to me." 

It was a dirty night, a very blackguard sort 
of night As it was set down in the calendar 
for a moon, the gas-saving mayor and alder- 
men bad not seen fit to illuminate its darkness. 
It was not till the last rattle of the carriage 
wheels had died away on the pavement, that 
Harry suddenly bethought himself — " What 
the deuce did I come here for ?" It was no 
place for any very long self-examination, so 
ne dragged himself lazily up stairs to find a 
satisfactory response for his interrogatories. 

He paced doggedly once or twice across 
the entry without recognizing any of the 
gentlemen who crossed his path. He tried 
the door of the supper room, and was very 
glad to find it locked. He walked into the 
reading-room to find some one to have a chat 
with ; to his great satisfaction it was occupied 
by entire strangers. He next passed to the 
smoking-room, but its only remaining inmates 
were half a dozen land-speculators, who were 
very busy over a map — talking of watercourses, 
saw-mills, so many thousand feet per acre, and 
the whole dog cheap at ten dollars. Harry 
turned on his foot, and cursed all Maine from 
Portland to the disputed territory, and more 
particularly the city of Bangor. He had just 
paid, by the advice of his former guardian, ten 
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thousand dollars to get his neck out of an east- 
ern speculation. If ne could have found a pro- 
vocation, he would have been well pleased to 
have got into a quarrel with them. He next 
strayed to the bar — " for the use of the house 
only.*' John was just turning the screw of 
the last gas-light; be thought it quite time 
for all honest people to be in bed. There 
was no one to drink with him, and Harry called 
for a light 

" What number, John?" 

" Peter ! bring a candle, and show Mr. 
Singleton to number seventy." 

Mr. Singleton passed up one flight of stairs. 
" ^eter !" said he, " how far is it up ?" 

" Up one more flight, sir." 

" Well, I'm not going to sleep up two 
flights of stairs to-night. I've changed my 
mind. Run down to Niles's and send me a 
carriage." 

Peter took his hat and descended obe- 
diently into the porch, while Mr. Singleton 
paced the entry. After two or three minutes, 
Peter returned with the information that 
Niles was closed, and no carriage was to be 
had for love or money. Not that Peter had 
been such a fool as to wade through the 
gutters at that time of the night to ascertain 
this, but he felt justified under the circum- 
stances in assuming the truth of his assertion. 

" Niles is shut up, sir, and no carriage to 
be had, Mr. Singleton." 

" Well, 111 walk." 

" Very stormy night, sir ; very wet and 
dirty. Good chamber up stairs, sir." 

" Peter, I'll not go up another flight of 
stairs to night, to sleep on a bed of down, 
sustained by pillars of gold and ivory." 

Indignation makes a man eloquent even 
with porters and valets. Harry carried 
through his resolution. It was dark as Ere- 
bus. The rain poured in torrents. The 
streets were overnowod. Harry was in silks 
and pumps, and yet in a mood of mind when 
he derived a sensible satisfaction in making 
such a pilgrimage, in preference to a comfort- 
able bed under a dry roof. It really seemed 
to him that all this self-punishment was a re- 
venge upon Mary Million, for her neglect 
and heartlessness. 

[To be concluded in our next. ] 



They make the daily path of life 
A pleasant journey strewed with flowers; 

A dreary scene of painful strife 
They quickly change with matchless powers. 

Domestic joys will fast decay 
Where female influence is unknown; 

Where'er a woman holds her sway 
A man is in perfection shewn. 

She's never failing to display 

Truth in its native loveliness; 
A heart inclined to treachery 

A woman never did possess. 

That man true dignity will find 

Who tries the matrimonial state; 
Who pours contempt on woman -kind 

Will mourn his folly when too late. 



LINES ON WOMAN, 

To be read alternately, or as they are written, as it 
may suit the taste or sentiments of the reader. 

Thk bliss of him no tongue can tell 

Who in a woman doth confide 
Who with a woman scorns to dwell, 

Unnumbered evils will betide. 

They fill each leisurable day 

With joy and innocent delight ; 
With cheerless gloom and misery 

Are none possessed, while in their sight. 



THE RECENT GREAT CAMP 
MEETING IN AMERICA. 

[From a New York paper, of 21st of last month; 
excepting omissions by the present editor, of what, 
from its jocose character, or its impure tendency — 
disgraceful to such Meetings, — might, he thought, 
prove hurtful to the cause of religion.] 

Camp Ground, Sing Sing, Friday, Sept. 1839. 
The thirty-fifth annual Methodist camp 
meeting in this country has gone off re- 
markably quiet, owing to the arrangements 
of Mr. Clark, of Sing Sing. There were 
a great many persons, male and female, 
excited ; some with religious feelings, some 
with fast driving, some with the heat of 
the tents, some with praying and singing, 
some with eating and drinking, some with 
wine and some with brandy ; but I saw 
only three persons intoxicated, and heard 
only one brawler; one man named Smith 
was lying down senseless on the edge 
of the camp ground ; two blackguards 
reeled through the ground about sun-down 
last night, but were quickly put out; and 
one low disreputable brawler named J. J. 
Moffat, most scandalously endeavoured to 
raise a riot, and disturb the evening preach- 
ing. These are the few disgraceful excep- 
tions to an otherwise tolerably well ordered 
affair; and, of course, where there are such 
a number of persons collected together, there 
always will be a few such disgusting charac- 
ters. The mass, however, f am bound in 
justice to say, were peaceable, sober, and, 
probably, sincere and well-intentioned. 

I am here to give you a faithful account of 
what 1 have seen and heard, and not to draw 
inferences, or I should say that the amount 
of evil resulting from these camp meetings far 
outweighs the good ; but that is for time to 
tell of. Let us proceed to details; and as 
the history of one day is the history of the 
whole, I will give you a feint outline of the 
doings of yesterday. Soon after ten o'clock 
on the previous evening, the whole of the im- 
mense mass of human beings had gathered 
themselves to their respective tents or homes. 
Not a straggler was on the ground at mid- 
night, save the members of the police and 
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vigilance committee, going their respective 
rounds. The scene at this time was pecu- 
liarly solemn and imposing ; five thousand 
human beings were clustered together in that 
small wood, lying for the most part upon 
straw, worn out with the pious physical exer- 
cises of the day, and buried, as it were, in 
deep and heavy slumbers. The sky was 
cloudless, and the stars shone with unusual 
brilliancy upon the tranquil scene. At the 
foot of the hill a clear gurgling brook, rush- 
ing swiftly o'er its rocky bed, broke on the 
stillness of the night with the delicious music 
of nature ; in the distance could be heard the 
retiring wheels of a stray carriage, conveying 
its noisy burden to their beds in a neighbour- 
ing village : from the broad bosom of the 
Hudson, seen distinctly through the clearing, 
came up, occasionally, the hoarse monotonous 
roar from the steam pipes of the passage boats 
ascending and descending the river. From 
tent to tent could be heard the hum of human 
voices, murmuring their midnight prayer, and 
in one or two instances rich bursts of human 
harmony broke forth in these soul-stirring 

lines, 

"Salvation! O Salvation ! 
The gladly solemn sound." 

Such were the sounds till a short time after 
midnight, when, to appearance, each was 
buried in sleep, and all was silent as the grave. 
Long before the bright sun began to lace the 
east with crimson, the hum of human voices 
announced the approach of morning. Then 
ensued a curious scene. Such rustling and 
shaking amongst the straw ! Pious young and 
old fellows could be seen crawling out of the 
ends and sides of the large tents, brushing the 
straw from their clothes, pulling up their shirt 
collars, pulling down the legs of their trousers, 
and yawning and stretching, preparatory to 
morning prayer. The young girls looked still 
more ludicrous as they crawled out of their 
straw beds, where they had been huddled, 
during the night, heads and heels, by the 
dozen. The straw was entangled in their 
bosoms, their petticoats, &c, &c. ; and many 
were the laughable manoeuvres they resorted 
to, for the purpose of shaking the straw from 
their garments. After this necessary move- 
ment, a whole posse of them would take a 
run down the hill to the brook and wash their 
hands, faces, and some their feet, when they 
could do so unseen. Then they would join 
hands and walk up the bill, singing a hymn. 

On reaching the tents again, there was 
generally a small prayer meeting ; in the 
interim, there were all sorts of movements and 
cries on all sides. " You Joe, you nigger, 
get another bucket of water and fill de tea- 
kettle for de good brothers ; I guess dey 
hungry wid long prayer meeting. " " Mother, 
have you seen my side combs ?" " Now 
brethren and sisters, let us begin the day by 
praising God. " " Go ahead, Jem, and hitch 



that black mare to the waggon, and go down 
to Sing Sing and get some more cider, and ask 
Sim Tomkins to send us up a couple of his 
hams.*' (N.B. — Tomkins cooks the best 
hams in the county. ) " Now, brother Harris, 
call upon God to fill the dear sisters full of all 
good things. " " Aunt Martha, I want break- 
fast so bad.*' " Glory to God, who has 
brought us through another night." " Sam, 
will you shave me when you get through that 
gentleman?" "Here comes our pedlar." 
" What do you buy, ladies ? buy ? pins and 
needles ! hair oil ! soap I" " Now, dear bro- 
thers, you that believe in the promise, come 
up to the pool of Siloam and be made clean." 
" I have been down to the brook and cleaned 
my feet." " Does that kettle boil ?" "Yes." 
" Cut some more bread and butter ; there's 
two preachers going to breakfast with us." 
" Here you barber, Sam, have you got any 
brandy?" "No!" "Any rum or gin?" 
" No, but I got some alcohol : dat do ? and 
some no de Colon. Ha ! ha ! dat good 
enough for white trash to drink." " Now, let 
us all pray. Oh ! glory ! glory ! hallelujah for 
ever !" " Breakfast is ready. " " Thank God 
for his goodness !" " Praised be his name T 
" Dick, here comes that fat nigger wench; 
let's have some fun with her. Halloo ! my 
pearl of great price, there's a good thick rind 
to your pork." " Let us sing to the praise'and 
glory of God. Brethren, I have a new camp 
meeting hymn, and here it is. " 

" THE FIRM BANK. 
Tune.— " Punch and Judy came to town," 

" I have a never failing bank, 
A more than golden store 
No earthly bank is half so rich — 
How can I then be poor ? Chorus. 

* * * * 

•< Since then my banker is so rich, 
I have no cause to borrow : 
I'll live upon my cash to-day, 
And draw again to-morrow. Chorus. 

* * * * 

" And see the wretched dying thief 
Hang by the banker's side : 
He cried, ' dear Lord, remember me,' 
And got his cash and— died. " Chorus. 

After this they all went to breakfast with a 
most excellent appetite. This was scarcely 
over, before the majority were hard at it again, 
praying, singing, and exhorting until ten 
o'clock ; and at these periods the noise, the 
shouting, the yelling, and actually the scream- 
ing were terrific. In every public tent not 
used for eating, there could be seen a crowd, 
a perfect mob of human beings, male and 
female, gathered together. At first they 
would all stand up, the males on one side, 
and the females on the other. One stout 
muscular brother would begin thus : — " Glory 
to God ! Hallelujah ! Blessed Jesus, look 
down upon us and our dear sisters. (Amen 
from a dozen voices.) Break our hearts- 
burn out the old stuff. ( Amen ! amen !) Light 
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up a flame here, God ! (Oh, God !) mercy 
and light pour down upon us. ( Pour away, 
Jesus.) Go ahead, oh God, and create us 
all over again 1 ( Amen — begin directly Jesus. ) 
Dont stay a moment longer — bring up the 
backsliders : ( Hallelujah, glory !) smite the 
devil hip and thigh — give us Sampson's jaw 
bone of an ass to smite him with. ( Amen, 
amen, from the whole crowd. ) Hallelujah 1 
glory." 

Here some of the sisters would begin to 
cry and bellow tremendously, with interjacu- 
lations of " Oh my poor lost soul I" Another 
brother would take up the praying depart- 
ment as soon as one bad exhausted himself, 
and carry it on in this wise : — " Don't let us 
give out, oh God, nor faint by the way : give 
us good, old fashioned Holy Ghost lungs and 
make us all clean grit unto godliness 1" Then 
a third brother would cry out " Amen ! glory 1 
more glory ! Come now, all you that want 
to be made clean, get down into the dust, 
every one of you, down, down." Then the 
young girls would huddle together, and drop 
down first on their knees, then roll over on 
their sides, then all ways, in the most singular 
state of confusion, to the great derangement 
of their head-dresses, and the peculiar peril 
of their petticoats. Then ensued a scene of 
the wildest description 1 Order, regularity, 
decency, modesty, all were set at defiance. 
This appeared to be the grand reliance for 
the godly to convert sinners unto salvation ; 
and never did wild devils and maniacs in a 
madhouse ever make greater efforts to drive 
young and weak-minded people perfectly 
crazy. At these private praying spells, ( which 
occurred promiscuously all round the camp, 
during the intervals of worship,) the preachers 
appeared not at all to interfere. Those who 
prayed acted without any concert ; sometimes 
two or three going with a full head of steam.on 
at one and the same time ; and besides these 
at least a dozen throwing in their interjections 
of " Glory," " Hallelujah," " Mercy," " I see 
Jesus," " Here comes the Saviour." 

Every thing was admirably arranged to al- 
ternate during the day. First a dose of 
cold water, then a dose of prayer, then a dose 
of singing, then a meal of victuals, then more 
praying and preaching, then more worldly 
food, then more spiritual food, and so on till 
night, and then all lay down in the straw. 

Such is the routine and daily duties of 
each day at a camp meeting. The first 
thing in the morning, — wash, pray, sing, pre- 
pare breakfast, pray, sing, and eat, and then 
sing and pray till ten o'clock; and as all 
cannot eat at once, some are praying and 
some are singing, and some are eating all the 
time, from dawn till ten o'clock. Preaching 
commences then, during which time all eat- 
ing is stopped in the tents of the godly ; the 
public worship lasts till noon. Then all rush 
to the feeding cribs ; those that are shut out 



of the first tabic pray till their turn to eat 
comes, and so on till all are served. Then 
they go at it for praying and singing till two ; 
at two public worship begins and lasts till 
four; alter this, till early candle-light, the 
greatest fun and folly take place. Then the 
shouting and yelling, and raving, and cries of 
" Glory," " Hallelujah," are heard at the 
highest. Then the brothers and sisters 
mingle together in most admired disorder, and 
then comes the fainting and revival and sal- 
vation of sinners by the dozen. 

Towards morning they all formed like 
soldiers, and marched round the camp, sing- 
ing in the most sublime manner, and after 
breakfast struck their tents and went home 
rejoicing. The last I heard of this meeting 
was two pious negroes singing : 

" Oh ! old Sukey Ross she keeps good rum, 
And I wish to God that 1 had some," dec., Arc. 

Observations. — We must, as rational and 
accountable beings, as good citizens, and 
lovers of decency and decorum, condemn 
many of the scenes which occurred in con- 
nexion with the late Camp Meeting. There 
are scenes detailed above that would cause the 
chief actors in them to be arrested in this city 
for disturbing the public peace. At the pub- 
lic preaching all was well conducted, though 
the talent displayed in preaching was of the 
most ordinary description. We never heard 
so many men speak so little to the purpose 
during five consecutive days. But during the 
preaching, many of the poor deluded, half 
crazy fanatics were yelling and screaming and 
disturbing the bulk of the congregation who 
were orderly, quiet, attentive, and well be- 
haved ; and deserving of praise, at least for 
the sincerity of their intentions, if not for 
any thing else. 

We might multiply instances in which ab- 
surdity, folly, and vice, seemed to bear un- 
controllable sway at this Camp Meeting, but 
one or two will suffice. We would rather 
pity than condemn the follies of our fellow 
creatures. But when we saw notorious pick- 
pockets in the act of prayer, surrounded by 
a score of beautiful and innocent girls ; when 
we saw a notorious blackleg and gambler ex- 
horting sinners to repent ; ignorant scoundrels 
attempting to teach the truths of the blessed 
gospel which they were unable to read ; play 
actors, usurers, and extortioners, descanting 
upon the beauty of holiness and the blessings 
of charity and benevolence ; and heartless 
vagabonds praying professedly to the Giver 
of all good, whose existence they would after- 
wards deny, and mocking their Maker with a 
solemn sound upon a thoughtless tongue ; 
when we saw all this, and all of it we did see, 
we should be unworthy the name and form of 
humanity, if we did not use our utmost ex- 
ertions to put a stop to this wholesale and 
horrible system of blasphemy and iniquity. 

Wesley and Whitfield were very extraordi- 
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nary men ; and being raised up expressly for 
the work to which they devoted themselves, 
produced a vast amount of good in the world. 
They had the merit of simplicity and sincerity 
of heart and soul to sustain and strengthen 
them in their labours of love ; and preached 
Christ and him crucified, not because it was 
fashionable, not because they would rather 
talk than work, not because they could there- 
by acquire a larger portion of this world's 
goods and gains, but because they loved the 
cause of true religion for its own sake, and 
worshipped the blessed founder of Christi- 
anity in purity of spirit and sincerity of soul. 
And of this complexion should be the clergy 
of the Methodist persuasion at the present 
day, and such we trust they will be ere long. 
Look at the early history of camp meet- 
ings, as established by the meek and holy 
founder of Christianity, when he first held 
forth to them on the plains, on the hills, or in 
the woods of Judea. The leaders, and 
preachers, and pure spirits, who presided 
over the primitive camp meetings, took no 
thought what they should eat or what they 
should drink, or wherewithal they should be 
clothed. They did not consider — as do the 
modern camp meeting members — the con- 
cerns of the body as of more moment than 
the concerns of the soul. They did not 
load waggons and charter steamboats with 
feather beds, and purple and fine linen, and 
negro servants and goodly raiment, and beef, 
and ham, and cider, and souchong, and hyson, 
and gunpowder, and chocolate, and cocoa, 
and coffee, and cologne, and Macassar oil, 
and perfumery, and silks, and the choicest 
fruits of the earth, and every luxury of life ; 
but they went out on the spur and impulse 
of the moment, when called by their Creator 
to worship Him far from the " maddening 
crowd's ignoble strife," in the broad, green, 
flowery temples of nature, with neither fretted 
roof nor sculptured dome, but the bright, 
blue canopy of creation for a covering. 
Then, indeed, religion was properly under- 
stood, and properly practised; and so it 
should be in the present day. 



ANECDOTE OF GOVERNOR HEAD. 

A gentleman from the West, relates a cha- 
racteristic anecdote of Sir Francis Head, and 
a friend informs us, that Sir Francis himself 
gives a similar version of the story. 

While travelling lately in the West, near 
Sandwich, his Excellency took a different road 
from that chosen by his secretary and servant, 
and alighted at a small village inn, himself 
covered with mud and his horse reeking with 
foam. 

He ordered the landlord to feed his beast 
as soon as possible, and walked about for 
amusement. There was then an advertise- 



ment in the possession of Mr. Justice S , 

describing the horse which bad been stolen, 
and while Sir Francis's animal answered the 
description of the missing quadruped, Sir 
Francis himself, in the opinion of his worship, 
looked pretty much like a horse thief. Judge 

S accordingly made haste to his office, 

issued his warrant, put the constable in mo- 
tion, and had his Excellency brought into his 
presence forthwith on a charge of horse 
stealing. 

When the constable had brought Sir Francis 
into " the presence," the prisoner demanded 
the cause of his detention. 

The man of authority drew down his 
glasses, surveyed the Governor's countenance 
and appearance with a look of suspicion, and 
replied, " there is a complaint lodged against 
you for stealing the horse now in your pos- 
session." 

Governor. — Very well, sir. 

Justice. — Where are you from? 

Gov I am from Toronto, and on my way 

to Detroit. 

Just. — Where did you get that horse ? 

Gov. — I brought him from Toronto. 

Just. — What's your name? 

Gov My name is Francis Bond Head. 

Just. — Well now that must be a lie, for 
that's our Governor's name, and he dont steal 
horses. 

Gov. — It is true, sir, that I happen to be 
at this time the Governor of Upper Canada, 
but I dont know but that I look like a hone 
thief. 

The Justice, who supposed he had caught 
the actual delinquent, and that he was gam- 
moning him, reproved Sir Francis for pre- 
tending to be a Governor; when at this stage 
of the proceedings, Mr. Secretary Joseph 
came up, the prisoner was identified as the 
true representative of Majesty, and in- 
stantly discharged from durance by the as- 
tonished magistrate, who curses his stars to 
this day, that he was so blind as to mistake 
a Canadian Governor for a horse jockey.— 
Constitution. 



HE KNOWETH OUR FRAME, 
HE REMEMBERETH WE ARE DUST. 

By Dana, an American Poet. 

Thou, who didst form us with mysterious powers, 
Didst give a conscious soul, and call it ours, 
'Tis thou alone who know'st the strife within ; 
Thou'lt kindly judge, nor name each weakness sin. 
Thou art not man, who only sees in part, 
Yet deals unsparing with a brother's heart ; 
For thou look'st in upon the struggling throng 
That war— the good with ill— the weak with strong. 
And those thy hand hath wrought of finer frame, 
When grief o'erthrows the mind, thou wilt not 

blame 
— " It is enough !" thou'lt say, and pity show; 
" Thy pain shall turn to joy, thou child of wo !— 
Thy heart find rest— thy dark mind clear away, 
And thou sit in the peace of heaven's calm day 1" 
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JOTTINGS DOWN IN LONDON, 1839. 

By N. P. WILLIS, 
Author of " Pencillings by the Way." 

No. IV. 

Lady Morgan has moved her "fender" 
from " Kildare Street," and taken up her 
abode permanently in London. She has a 
pretty house in the neighbourhood of Belgrave 
Square, and, with her pension of £200 a year 
and the profits of her works, she lives well 
and entertains most agreeably. Her lady- 
ship's eyes begin to fail her, and she complains 
of no longer being able to write, but her wit 
and humour have not commenced their de- 
cadence, and she is, I think, even more 
amusing and delightful than ever. 

I was there one evening of last week, when 
she had invited all the beautiful women of 
her acquaintance to astonish the Persian Am- 
bassador — and certainly she assembled a con- 
stellation. Most radiant of all — cynosure of 
the band — was Mrs. Norton. She had grown 
paler and slighter, and had a more subdued 
look than when I last saw her. But with this 
change her beauty had heightened sevenfold. 
Memory embellishes most women. In meet- 
ing them after absence, we are disappointed 
to find that our imaginations have supplied 
that in which they fell short of our beau-ideal, 
and we are compelled reluctantly to restore 
them to their lower pedestal. To this same 
level of the beau-ideal the imagination in ab- 
sence descends as well as rises — and it is by 
this theory alone I can account for having 
done injustice to Mrs. Norton's beauty in my 
remembrance of her. She is above even the 
beau-ideal of fancy. No engraving has ever 
done justice to this lady, because the mere 
light and shade of the burin cannot give the 
purity of that opaque white, magnolia-leaf 
complexion, which, in contrast with her raven 
black hair, forms one striking peculiarity of 
her face. Hers is a countenance too, which, 
with all the perfection of the features, is more 
radiant in intellect and expression, even, than 
in feature and complexion. The only fault 
I ever heard found with her beauty was one 
that is necessary to the powerful character of 
the expression — that her mouth was too large 
to be classic It is not too large, however, to 
be absolutely beautiful, and having tried in 
vain to remember once or twice what consti- 
tuted its peculiar character, I took advantage 
of her singing one of her own songs to watch 
its movement. The upper lip, which, in most 
pretty mouths, resembles the bow of Cupid 
relaxed, in hers is like the arch at its fullest 
tension. When the under lip, in repose, 
follows this deep curve, it gives naturally to 
its expression the look of pride and scorn- 
fulness which has made her so many enemies. 
Suiting with her rather imperial motion and 
the massy character of her Roman face, and 
perhaps, too, somewhat with her native charac- 



ter, it forms that kind of beauty which as often 
awakens hatred in one sex as adoration in the 
other, and Mrs. Norton has paid for it the 
bitter penalty. 

Lady Morgan's house is a cabinet of curious 
portraits — mostly presented to her by the 
originals — her great contemporaries in Europe 
and England. She has one excellent minia- 
ture of Byron, presented to her by Lady 
Caroline Lamb (the wife, you will remember, 
of the present Premier) on her death-bed. 
She drew it from beneath her pillow in her 
last hour. It represents Byron more of an 
Adonis than his other pictures, but the ex- 
pression is full of thought. A capital bust 
of her Ladyship by David is one of the gems 
of the drawing room. 

Bulwer and Rogers were of the party — 
forcible contrasts enough in appearance. 
Mrs. Norton's departure at two, broke up the 

circle early for London. 

* • • • • 

We met the King of Oude a few days since 
at a party, and were honoured by an in- 
vitation to dine with his Majesty at his 
house in the Regent's Park. Yesterday was 
the appointed day, and with the pleasant an- 
ticipation of an oriental feast, we drove up at 
seven, and were received by his turbaned 
ayahs, who took shawl and hat with a reveren- 
tial salaam, and introduced us to the large 
drawing-room overlooking the Park. The 
King was not yet down, but in the corner 
sat three Parsees, or Fire Worshippers, guests 
like ourselves, who in their long white linen 
robes, bronze faces and high caps, looked 
like any thing but "diners out" in London. 
To our surprise they addressed us in excellent 
English, and we were told afterwards that they 
were all learned men — facts not put down to 
the credit of the Ghebirs in Lalla Rookh. 

We were called out upon the balcony to 
look at a balloon that was hovering over the 
Park, and on stepping back into the drawing- 
room we found the company all assembled, 
and our royal host alone wanting. There 
were sixteen English ladies present, and five 
white gentlemen beside myself. The Orient, 
however, was well represented. In a corner, 
leaning silently against a table, stood Prince 
Hussein Mirza, the King's cousin, and a more 
romantic and captivating specimen of Hindoo 
beauty could scarcely be imagined. He was 
slender, tall, and of the clearest olive com- 
plexion, his night-black hair falling over his 
shoulders in profusion, and his large antelope 
eyes fixed with calm and lustrous surprise upon 
the half denuded forms sitting in a circle 
before him. We heard afterwards that he 
has conceived a most uncontrollable and un- 
happy passion for a high born and beautiful 
English girl whom he met in society, and that 
it is with difficulty he is persuaded to come 
out of his room. His dress was of shawls, 
most gracefully draped about him, and a cap 
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of gold cloth was thrown carelessly on the 
side of his head. Altogether he was like a 
picture of the imagination. 

A middle aged, stout man, ashy black, with 
Grecian features, and a most determined and 
dignified expression of mouth, sat between 

Lady and Miss Porter, and this was the 

Waked or ambassador of the Prince of Sutara, 
by name Afzul Ali. He is in England on 
business for his master, and if he does not 
succeed, it will be no fault of his under lip. 
His Secretary, Keeram Ali, stood behind him, 
the Wakeel dressed in shawls of bright scarlet 
with a white cashmere turban, and the scribe 
in darker stuffs of the same fashion. Then 
there was the King's physician, a short, wiry, 
merry-looking, quick-eyed Hindoo, with a 
sort of quizzical angle in the pose of his turban ; 
the High Priest, also a most merry-looking 
Oriental, and Ali Acbar, a Persian attache. 
I think these were all the Asiatics. 

The King entered in a few minutes, and 
made the circuit of the room, shaking hands 
most cordially with all his guests. He is a 
very royal-looking person indeed. Perhaps 
you might call him too corpulent if his fine 
height (a little over six feet) and very fine 
proportions, did not give his large size a 
character of majesty. His chest is full and 
round, and his walk erect and full of dignity. 
He has the Italian olive complexion, with 
straight hair, and my own remark at first 
seeing him was that of many others, " How 
like a bronze cast of Napoleon ! " The sub- 
sequent study of his features remove this im- 
pression, however, for he is a most " merry 
monarch," and is seldom seen without a smile. 
His dress was a mixture of Oriental and 
English fashions — a pair of baggy blue panta- 
loons bound around the waist with a rich 
shawl, a splendid scarlet waistcoat buttoned 
close over his spacious chest, and a robe of 
very fine snuff-coloured cloth something like 
a loose dressing-gown without a collar. A 
cap of silver cloth, and a brilliant blue satin 
cravat completed his costume, unless in his 
covering should be reckoned an enormous 
turquoise ring, which almost entirely concealed 
one of his fingers. 

Ekbal-ood-Dowlah, Nawaub of Oude, (his 
name and title,) is at present appealing to the 
English against his uncle, who usurps his 
throne by the aid and countenance of the East 
India Company. The Mahommedan law, as 
I understand, empowers a king to choose his 
successor from his children without reference 
to primogeniture, and the usurper, though an 
elder brother, having been imbecile from his 
youth, Ekbal's father was selected by the then 
King of Oude to succeed him. The question 
having been referred to Lord Wellesley, how- 
ever, then Governor of India, he decided that 
the English law of primogeniture should pre- 
vail, or in other words (as the King's friends 
say) preferred to have, for the King of a 



subject province, an imbecile who would give 
him no trouble. So slipped from the Na- 
waub's hands a pretty kingdom of six millions 
of faithful Mahommedans ! I believe this is 
the "short** of the story. I wonder (we are 
reproached so very often by the English for 
our treatment of the Indians) whether a 
counter-chapter of " expedient wrong " might 
not be made out from the history of the 
Indians under British government in the 
East? 

Dinner was announced with a Hindostanee 
salaam, and the King gave his arm to Lady 

. The rest of us " stood not upon the 

order of our going," and I found myself 
seated at table between my wife and a Polish 
Countess, some half dozen removes from the 
Nawaub's right hand. His Highness com- 
menced helping those about him most plenti- 
fully from a large pillau, talking all the while 
most merrily in broken English, or resorting 
to Hindostanee and his interpreter whenever 
his tongue got into trouble. With the ex- 
ception of one or two English joints, all the 
dishes were prepared with rice or saffron, and 
(wine being forbidden by the Mahommedan 
law) iced water was served round from Indian 
coolers freely. For one, I would have com- 
pounded for a bottle of wine by taking the sin 
of the entire party on my soul, for, what with 
the exhaustion of a long London day, and the 
cloying quality of the Nawaub's rich dishes, I 
began to be sorry I had not brought a flask in 
my pocket His Majesty's spirits seemed to 
require no aid from wine. He talked con- 
stantly, and shrewdly, and well. He im- 
presses every one with a high estimate of bis 
talents, though a more complete and undis- 
guised child of Nature I never saw. Good 
sense, with good humour, frankness and 
simplicity, seem to be his leading qualities. 

We were obliged to take our leave early 
after dinner, having other engagements for 
the evening, but while coffee was serving, the 
Hindostanee cook, a funny little old man, 
came in to receive the compliments of the 
company upon his dinner, and to play and 
dance for his Majesty's amusement. He had 
at his back a long Indian drum, which he 
called his "turn-turn," and playing himself 
an accompaniment upon this, he sang two 
or three comic songs in his own language to 
a sort of wild yet merry air, very much to the 
delight of all the Orientals. Singer, dancer, 
musician, and cook, the King certainly has a 
jewel of a servant in him. 

One moment bowing ourselves out from 
the presence of a Hindoo King, and, the next, 
beset by an Irishman with " Heaven bless 
your honour for the sixpence you mean to 
give mel" What contrasts strike the tra- 
veller in this great heart of the world t 
Paddy lighted us to our carriage with his lan- 
tern, implored the coachman to "dhrive 
carefully," and then stood with his head bent 
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3h the sound upon the pavement of 
it sixpence for his tenderness. Where- 
lere is a party in the fashionable quar- 
: London, these Tantaluses flit about 
heir lanterns — for ever at the door of 
re, yet shivering and starving for ever 

r rags. What a life 1 

# * * • 

3 Nuit de Bed is the most stupid of 
, and what shall I say of the Ellslers ? 
count for their popularity and the praise 
n been lavished upon them, one must 
i hundredth time, (and for the hundredth 
a vain,) remind the public that criticism 
>ably not even the opinion of the critic, 
at there are all kinds of prices paid for 
irity. Taglioni can buy it for grace 
odesty — so can not the Ellslers. 
;se two girls are, I believe, of German 
it. Therese, the taller, dances like a 
I tongs, (or as if she had no joint at the 
i and Fanny, called the beauty, shows 
ims like Vestris when she smiles, and 
ilk all over the stage on the points of 
>es — and, honestly, I think these par- 
s are all you would remember about 
As far as my observation goes, (and 
j seen most of the dancers of celebrity,) 
we in America the most graceful and 
ianseuse in the world — after Taglioni — 
jfa. I was surprised to find myself so 
ually comparing her with Taglioni in 
itana, when I first arrived in London. 
s make much of this fair creature while 
ye her, for she will go from us, I feel 
sd, as Malibran did, to be the new ad- 
on of Europe. 

e of the most rational and agreeable of 
shionable resorts in London is Kensing- 
jrardens, on the days when the royal 
plays from five to seven, near the bridge 
Serpentine. Some twenty of the best 
mental musicians of London station 
elves under the trees in this superb park, 
though called " Gardens," it is but a 
with old trees and greensward,) and up 
own the fine silky carpet stroll hundreds 
5 fashionables of " May Fair and Bel- 
Square," listening a little perhaps, and 
ring a great deal certainly. It is a good 
tumty to see what celebrated beauties look 
>y daylight, and, truth to say, one comes 
3 conclusion there, that candle-light is 
true kalydor. It is very ingeniously 
ved by the Grand Chamberlain that this 
; music should be played in a far away 
r of the Park, inaccessible except by 
who have carriages. The plebeians, for 
; use and pleasure it seems at first sight 
msly contrived, are pretty well sifted by 
to miles walk, and a very aristocratic and 
Iressed assembly indeed is that of Ken- 
n Gardens. 

cur the usual stand of the musicians runs 
le-path for horsemen, separated from the 



greensward by a sunk fence, and as I was 
standing by the edge of the ditch yesterday, 
the Queen rode by, pulling up to listen to 
the music, and smile right and left to the 
crowd of cavaliers drawn up in the road. I 
pulled off my hat and stood uncovered in- 
stinctively, but looking around to see how the 
promenaders received her, I found to my 
surprise that with the exception of a bald- 
headed nobleman whom I cnanced to know, 
the Yankee stood alone in his homage to her 
Majesty. " There she goes, nasty little 
vixen I " said some one behind me. " Ah, 

Koor thing ! " was the reply, " she has had a 
ard time of it lately ! " It is astonishing how 
the Flora Hastings business seems to have 
hardened the people's hearts to her. 

I thought before I left America that I 
should find the stamp of the new reign on 
manners, usages, conversation, and all the 
outer form and pressure of society. One 
cannot fancy England under Elizabeth to have 
struck a stranger as did England under James. 
We think of Shakspeare, Leicester, and Ra- 
leigh, and conclude that under a female 
sovereign chivalry at least shines brighter, 
and poetry should. A good deal to my dis- 
appointment, I have looked in vain for even 
a symptom of the Queen's influence on any 
thing. She is as completely isolated in Eng- 
land, as entirely above and out of the reach 
of the sympathies and common thoughts of 
society, as the gilt grasshopper on the steeple. 
At the opera and play, hall tne audience do not 
even know she is there ; in the Park, she rides 
among the throng with scarcely a head turned to 
look alter her ; she is unthought of, and almost 
uninentioned at balls, routes, and soirees,- her 
personal appearance, her modesty and mental 
qualities are as freely and much more coldly 
discussed than those of the dancers of the 
opera ; in short, the throne seems to stand on 
glass — with no one conductor to connect it 
with the electric chain of human hearts and 
sympathies. 

I have expressed my surprise at this, once 
or twice, to intelligent persons in London, 
but it was very much like expressing wonder 
at the growth of trees or the running of 
water. They never think about it. It has 
occurred to me, however, that the selection 
of the Queen's Maids of Honour or personal 
associates, from those of good birth, to whom 
emolument is of importance — in other words, 
from reduced or retired families of the no- 
bility and gentry, may be one reason why the 
Court is in a measure unfashionable among 
those whose prosperity and wealth constitute 
them the leaders of society in London. Then 
again, the courtly circle, small as it necessarily 
is, is easily lost and forgotten in the vast ex- 
tent of polished society in England, whereas 
in the days of Elizabeth, every person, pro- 
bably, of good family and position came more 
or less into personal contact with the Queen 
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and her courtiers. It seems odd, however, 
to one who has looked at it from a distance, 
to associate daily with those who by their 
birth should be a part of the Queen's retinue, 
and hear no more of her than of the Grand 
Lama, or the Invisible Woman who answers 
questions at the Adelaide Gallery. 



MISCELLANY. 

[From the American Papers.] 

From the Weekly Report of Interments in 
the City and County of New York, it appears 
that there were in the week ending 14th of 
September, 1839, 167 deaths; of which 104 
were boys and girls, infants under two years 
of age. Out of the remainder, 29 died of con- 
sumption I 31 of the above 167, were born in 
Ireland ; 4 in England, and not one in Scot- 
land. 

Actors in America The majority of 

actors who come out from England, make the 

same grand mistake that Madame V did. 

They take too much pains to convince the 
public that they are excessively moral ; 
when they ought to take precisely the same 
trouble to convince their fashionable patrons 
that they are decidedly immoral. Look at 
Burton, after the row that was made about 
his marrying two wives, why there was no 
other actor in the country that drew such full 
houses, or was so liberally patronized by the 
beautiful and fashionable and pious women of 
this city. And if he were to be bold enough 
to marry a third wife, and commit trigono- 
metry, he would undoubtedly go ahead of all 
the actors now in this country. And if it 
were possible to find an actor who has had 
the moral and physical courage and capacity 
to marry six wives at once, why he could 
make a fortune of a million of dollars in two 
or three years at the furthest. Instead there- 
fore of actors and actresses buying up a 
portion of the press to puff them and praise 
their morality, let them hire some of the 
penny papers to abuse them ; and if there 
are any errors or delinquencies in their past 
lives, be sure and have them published as 
speedily as possible. For our own part, we 
intend to serve the actors and managers in 
this way, as much as we possibly can. There 
are a great many rich and curious scenes that 
might be developed in relation to the fashion- 
able managers and actresses of the present 
day, that would if published make trie for- 
tune of the whole. These favourable points 
of their character, with that innate modesty in- 
separable from the profession, they take every 
possible pains to conceal; and thus the 
public are kept in shameful ignorance of 
their numerous merits and the really valuable 
points of their character. 

Eloquence. — A Mississippi paper gives the 
following pathetic commencement of a speech 



of one of their lawyers some time ago, on 
the trial of a negro for the murder of another, 
named Daniel, whom he buried on the hill 
side in such haste as to leave one foot un- 
covered, which led to the detection of the 
crime. " Gentlemen of the jury : Daniel is 
no more ! no more shall Daniel pluck the 
snowy cotton ball, or plough the straight 
furrow ! No more shall he enliven the negro 
quarter on Saturday nights with the recital of 
coon hunts, or sing jaw bone at the corn 
husking 1 No, gentlemen, he lies buried on 
the hill-side, with one foot out and one foot 
pointing to the arched vault of heaven." 

The Elephant Shark. — One of these rare 
fishes was harpooned in Provincetown har- 
bour, last week, and towed to Chelsea, where 
it is now on exhibition. — It is a great curiosity. 
The Elephant shark (squalus elephas) » the 
largest of all sharks, ana the one we are now 
speaking of measures over thirty feet in length, 
and has fins five feet and a half long. The 
tail flukes measure six feet and a half and four 
feet When alive it could extend fojawi 
four feet It has seven rows of teeth, lOO in 
a row, in the lower jaw, and six rows, 100 in 
a row, in the upper jaw. It is about as *ngrj 
a looking customer'* as one would desire to 
have any dealings with. 

A Dutiful Son, — A jockey in this town, 
wishing to make an advantageous display of 
a horse that he was desirous of selling to a 
bystander, placed his boy upon the back of 
the beast, ordering him to " ride him round 
a short distance." The boy, though well 
instructed in his trade, unfortunately in this 
instance, knew not whether the horse was 
already his father's or yet to be bargained for ; 
being anxious, therefore, to learn the will of 
his rather, he stopped after riding a short 
distance, and inquired with a loud voice, 
" Father, shall I ride this horse to buy or 
sell?" 

A true case of absence of mind, — The 
Augusta (Ga.) Sentinel says, a man in Talia- 
ferro county, a few days since, started to his 
stable to catch a horse to ride to a neighbour's 
— he put the bridle on his arm and taking the 
road, never discovered his mistake, until he 
arrived at his neighbour's house and bitched 
himself to the rack. 

" Better late than never,** says the New 
London Gazette on announcing the marriage 
of Mr. John Lait, of Wekutee, to Miss Julia 
S. Never, aged 70. 

" What a devil of a scrape I'm in now," as 
the fish said to the woman who was rubbing 
down his back with a knife. 

It is an historical feet, that Charles I. was 
beheaded with his own consent. How was 
that ? Because he was axed whether he would 
or no/ 
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[Prom i Vim taken on the Ijnt] 

DESTRUCTION OF THE NATIONAL THEATRE, NEW YORK. 

Oh Monday afternoon, 23rd of Ian month, to endeavour to save some articles of great 
between the hours of four and fire o'clock, value but too late. The expensive wardrobe 
•mokewas seen issuing from the interior of ihe of Mr. Vandenhofi* was in the theatre, just 
National Theatre, (of which Mr. Wallack is the inside the stage door, but part of it was saved, 
lessee.) particularly from the lower windows of Charles Kean's wardrobe was there, and only 
the aide on Leonard Street. — One or two per- part of that was saved. De Begnis had ni- 
tons passing by gave the alarm of fire, and In moved only two days before a wardrobe worth 
Eve minute* the City Hall bell rang. The 5,000 dollars, butallhiavaluablemusic, operas, 
report spread like wildfire through the city semes, &c., worth 2,000 dollars, were destroyed. 
that the National Theatre was on fire, and Seguiu lost some music The musicians lost 
thousands Docked to the spot. their instruments ; one lost a Cremona fiddle 

In a few minutes the stage was burnt worth £500. Mitchell, Williams, Lambert, 

through, and the green room, the wardrobe, Mrs. Sefton, and most of Ihe others lost 

and the scenery were one masa of flame. The great part of their wardrobes. In short, so 

interior of the house presented u most brilliant rapid was the progress of the names, that little 

appearance, and all the new and splendid or- besides the iron chest and the books were 

naments, just on the eve of being consumed, saved. The loss of Mr. Wallack alone is at 

shining, with such surpassing brilliancy, gave least 25,000 dollars in dresses, new properties, 

it the appearance of a fairy palace. &c, &c, and On which there was not a cent 

In half an hour every part of the house was of insurance. The actors have lost 5,000 Joi- 
nt flames. The beautiful and extensive pri- lars. The musicians have lost in instruments 
rate wardrobe of Mr. Wallack, worth 10,000 a like sum. And there were lost in cash, 
dollars, (not to be matched in any country,) notes, and bills in the treasury at the time of 
was entirely consumed. It was deposited in the lire 5,000 dollars more. The theatre itself 
a small room next to his private room up stairs, was insured. 

Wallack himself was early on the spot and Mr. Hamblin and Mr. Barry were on the 

rushed into the theatre at the risk of his life, spot, rendering every assistance in their power 
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to Mr. Wallack, who was sadly cut up, as in- 
deed he might well be. He has passed 
through two trying seasons. In the first he 
lost a large sum ; last season he paid off many 
of his engagements, and this season had a 
bright prospect of being rewarded for his im- 
mense exertions, and all his hopes are thus 
dashed to the ground at a blow ; at least for 
the present. 

The flames caught simultaneously the roof of 
the African Methodist Church, corner of Leo- 
nard and Church streets, and the beautiful 
French Church, corner of Church and Franklin 
streets. These were soon consumed. The 
fire then caught the Dutch Reformed Church 
in Franklin Street, and several houses in the 
vicinity ; some disreputable houses, and some 
respectable dwellings ; some schools, and mis- 
sionary houses — the strangest medley that 
ever was destroyed in one burning. Tne ex- 
ertions of the firemen were tremendous* and 
after working four hours, they got the ire 
under, with the loss of 460,000 dollars. 

It was an awful and distressing sight, and 
such an one as we hope never, never to see 
again. — A theatre, three churches, and twelve 
private dwellings, were all on fire at one 
time. Charles Kean, Vandenhoff, Wal- 
lack, Hamblin, Barry, Mitchell, Stephen 
Price, Seguin, and some hundred actors and 
actresses were there, all agitated and excited, 
except Mr. Price, who looked on calmly. 
From the windows of the different houses all 
sorts of things were thrown in the wildest con- 
fusion; bibles, play books, hymn books, 
theatrical music, prayer books, pulpit cover- 
ings, theatrical dresses, cups for drinking the 
sacramental wine, gilded goblets for the ban- 
quet in Macbeth, parsons' surplices, Richard 
the Third's robes, church benches, stage 
chairs, all sorts of things were strewed in one 
promiscuous heap in Leonard Street ; fortu- 
nately no one was hurt that we heard of. 

With regard to the origin of the fire there 
is now but one opinion. It was owing to the 
gross mismanagement of the Gas Company. 
They had fitted up the interior of the theatre 
and the pipes in connexion with the gas room 
so badly, that it is supposed a large quantity of 
gas escaped, and coming in contact with a 
little lamp left burning under the stage, on 
account of the total absence of daylight, 
speedily ignited and communicated with the 
inflammable materials all around it under the 
stage. 

As some severe comments have been made 
on the recent correspondence that has taken 
place between Mr. Wallack, Mr. Simpson, 
and Mr. Mitchell, in relation to a benefit pro- 
posed to be given at the Park, to the actors 
and other persons attached to the National 
Theatre, we give the correspondence itself, 
with our opinion thereon : 

Monday Evening, 10 o'clock. 
Sir — The management of the Park Thea- 



tre, feeling for the calamity that has overtaken 
the many persons attached to the National 
Theatre, by the unfortunate conflagration of 
that edifice, avails itself of the first moment to 
offer to them the use of the Theatre for a free 
benefit upon such night, after Tuesday, as 
you or they may prefer. The entire proceeds, 
without deduction, will be paid to such com- 
mittee as the sufferers may appoint for distri- 
bution among them. All early reply is re- 
quested, that the flight itey be announced 
immediately. B, SIMPSON. 

J. W. Wallack, Esq. 

Astor House, 11 o'clock, Monday night 
Sir — I acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of this evening. I have handed it to 
Mr. Mitchell, who will communicate with you, 
doubtless, when he has shewn it to those 
whom it concerns. 

J. W. WALLACK. 
E. Simpson, Esq. 

4, White street, 24th Sept. 1899. 

Sir — Your note addressed to the manage- 
ment of the late National TheHtre, tendering 
the offer of your establishment fcr a free be- 
nefit, having been read to a full meeting of 
the company, I am desired on their part re- 
spectfully to decline it. On the part of the 
company, 

I nave the honour to be, Sir, yours, 

W. MITCHELL. 
E. Simpson, Esq. 

Merer? upon the face of this, looking at 
Mr. Wallace's reply to an offer of a benefit 
from the Park management, to be given to 
the " many persons attached to the National 
Theatre," whose next week's salary would be 
of immense importance to them, he was 
wrong. — The coldness or want of feeling at- 
tributed to Simpson is not applicable to 
him as a crime ; it is his manner ; more- 
over, though he wrote the above letter, the 
sentiments and words are not his. He did 
not indite them, and he is in no way re- 
sponsible for them, save that he acted as 
an amanuensis for Mr. Price, who framed 
that letter, and who gave directions at the 
lobby door of the Park theatre to the man 
that carried it to Mr. Wallack, during the 
time that Miss Poole was singing " Wapping 
Old Stairs." 

For several years Mr. James Wallack acted 
at Mr. Price's theatre with credit and success 
to himself, and emolument to his employers. 
Years passed on, and Mr. Price grew rich 
and fat and saucy upon his successes. — Hie 
other gentleman, after delighting the pub- 
lic as an actor, after conducting the general 
stage management of one of the first theatres 
in the world, considered the time was come for 
an opening in New York on his own account, 
considered rightly that the New York public 
required a higher order of talent than Mr. 
Pnce thought proper to give them, and he 
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nobly and manfully entered the field to com- 
pete with Price and the Park theatre in a fair 
and honourable manner. — On the other hand, 
either on his passage, or soon after his arrival 
here, Mr. Price declared his present visit to 
America was to put down the National Thea- 
tre ; this was told to its lessee. On Saturday 
evening last, Mr. Wallack met Price in 
the lobby of the Park Theatre, and frankly 
and generously put out his hand, exclaiming 
" Price, my dear fellow, how are you ? " Mr. 
Price, in a characteristic way, drew back, ex- 
claiming, " We are not upon shaking-hand 
terms, sir!" 

From all this, our own opinion is, that the ap- 
parent sympathy of Mr. Price was the sympathy 
of insult, of which there is a great deal too much 
in the world; Mr. Price first insulted Mr. 
Wallack publicly in the Park, and then added 
injury to that insult by making an apparently 
generous offer which he knew Mr. Wallack 
could not and would not accept; and then 
he thrusts the correspondence upon the public 
with a view to injure Mr. Wallack in their 
estimation. This will benefit him in the end. 
He will be placed at the head of a splendid 
metropolitan theatre, and that, too, we trust, 
before the year is out, though we are sorry to 
see on the committee for raising a new thea- 
tre, the names of persons who, instead of be- 
ing able to aid in building the theatre, want 
themselves a subscription of 20 dollars to pay 
their tailors* bills. — Weekly Herald of New 
York. 



QUITE A PRETTY PROPERTY, 

CONCLUDED. 

Chap. VI.— In which Henry consorts with brokers 
and dabbles in stocks. 

" You can't avoid making your fortune, sir. 
The thing is impossible. The stock can't 
stop short of five hundred dollars a share. 
It has gone up to two hundred and fifty dol- 
lars, within a fortnight, from sixty dollars — 
and I know of operations that cannot fail to 
carry it up one or two hundred more within a 
weeK.'* 

. The speaker was one of the craft of brokers 
-r-a member of the board, and, ex officio, a 
man of exceeding honesty and veracity. 
The scene was in Harry's office: the time 
was in that summer of wild and reckless 
speculation, which sowed the seeds for a 
magnificent harvest of ruin. Henry was 
dangling one leg listlessly over the arm of his 
rocking chair, and an aromatic cloud from 
the Virginia weed encircled his brow. 

" No, my good fellow, I shall not touch 
the stock. I am minus a cool ten thousand 
for some 'well timbered and well watered 
land in Maine' — that had not a tree to an 
acre, nor a stream large enough to float a 
leaf. No more speculation for me, if you 
please." 



" But, Mr. Singleton,-, here is an oppor- 
tunity to retrieve your loss, and to add a ten 
thousand to your property in less than thirty 
days. It can't rail. There's no mistake 
about it." 

There is nothing that takes the ear of a 
gambler like a project to redeem his losses. 
Harry hated cards, and detested gamblers; 
but, like all the world at the period in 
question, he looked upon traffic in the fancies 
as a fair business transaction. 

" No, no, Mr. Hardeye ; there is too much 
hazard — and too little profit. And yet it is 
mightily inconvenient for me to be cut off 
from the income of my ten thousand dollars. 
If I thought — but — what do you say the 
shares are worth ?" 

" Why they were sold yesterday as high as 
two hundred and fifty dollars ; but I have got 
a lot of two hundred shares to sell for a 
gentleman who wants to raise the money — 
and if you will take the lot, and say nothing 
about it, you shall have them for two hundred 
and forty dollars : there's two thousand dol- 
lars made without getting out of your chair. " 

" Only forty-eight thousand dollars — that 
just sweeps all my present property, and a 
little more." 

" O well, there would be no difficulty in 
arranging that. Pay seventy-five per cent, 
cash, and the rest on time. I can manage 
that for you. Mr. Singleton, there is not 
another man in the city that I would do this 
for — because I am sure that I could get two 
hundred and fifty for every share of mem — 
selling them in small lots. But I am anxious 
to close the transaction to-day." 

" Mr. Hardeye, this is a little too much to 
risk in one enterprize." 

" If you are willing to work along for a 
twenty years filing writs, you can do it, you 
know. But, Mr. Singleton, no man ever 
made a fortune in the law ; and there is an indi- 
vidual in the street, who has made within the 
last ten days one hundred thousand dollars, at 
the least calculation, in this same Canton stock. 
You can get through the whole of it in 
thirty days and come out with your property 
double. There is no doubt of it — I pledge 
you my honour." 

Harry was not sufficiently acquainted with 
the character of the pledge to reflect about it. 
It is highly probable that he thought the 
honour of a broker as sufficient as that of any 
other man. The effect of percentages in 
stimulating human credulity, he had never 
duly estimated. Besides, Mr. Hardeye was 
so kind, and so gentlemanly, and so disinter- 
ested \ He had always been in the habit of 
loaning to Harry such little sums as he might 
desire, and never charged more than one and 
a half per cent, a month — though every 
copper of the loans cost him, upon his ve- 
racity, two per cent. This Harry could not 
forget He knew that Mr. Hardeye had a 

g2 
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high regard for him, and was only anxious to 
give him a chance to make his fortune. 

" Think a moment, Mr. Singleton. There 
is no chance of the stock's going down. You 
can buy — and if you only make ten thousand 
dollars on the lot, it will be a very good week's 
work, and cover your losses in Maine. If you 
find it shaking, and become alarmed, you can 
sell out ; but I give you my honour there is 
not one chance in a thousand that this will be 
the case. You're a lucky fellow — a very lucky 
fellow. All you've got to do is to sit in your 
office and let me do your work, and in thirty 
days your property is doubled — that is, m all 
human probability." 

Harry faltered. " His money was in bank 
stocks." 

"That is very fortunate, Mr. Singleton. 
Bank stocks are all above par, and I can real- 
ize for the whole of them in half an hour. I've 
no doubt that my friend would take them in 
exchange at the current rates — and run the risk 
of raising his money on them." 

" Well, Mr. Hardeye, it does seem to be 
poor business — this filing writs at five dollars 
a piece, when there are such splendid chances 
of realizing a fortune in the turn of a die. 
I'll go in. I can't lose much, as you say, 
and if the tide turns, why then sell out every 
stiver of the stock, and let me pocket the first 
loss. I am determined to run no risk." 

" I should not advise you to, Mr. Single- 
ton. The best way is to keep your eyes 
about you, and go on prudently—but it is a 
very paltry prudence, Mr. Singleton, that 
prevents us from plucking at fortune, when it 
is within our grasp." 

Harry felt as if he had multiplied all his 
dollars by two. " Twice forty thousand," 
thought he, " is eighty thousand ; and on the 
interest of eighty thousand I can be mar- 
ried, and go to Europe. Living is very 
cheap at Florence — and even in Paris we 
could cut a very decent figure. And all this 
is on the supposition that I get but six per 
cent." 

" Were you ever at Florence, Mr. Hard- 
eye." 

"Why, do you want a lot there, Mr. 
Singleton ? It is, without exception, the 
most flourishing city in the whole west. 
Here's a map of it " — spreading a huge litho- 
graph, squared and lotted, and covered with 
streets and wharves. Harry did not interrupt 
him. 

" There it is, Mr. Singleton. Natural ad- 
vantages, monstrous. It cant fail to com- 
mand the commerce of all the lakes, — has a 
hundred thousand tons of shipping, and one 
thousand five hundred inhabitants on the 
tenth of last month — doubled by this time, no 
doubt." 

Mr. Hardeye paused to take breath ; then 

wiping his spectacles, and taking pencil and 

paper he resumed. " I'll wait a few minutes 



for you to look over it at your leisure, fa 
the first place, it is to be the terminus of no> 
less than four railroads, which, by means of 
their connexion with canals ana navigable 
streams, command a communication of more 
than fifteen thousand miles — taking in all the 
extent of all the rivers. The trade of all this 
vast and fertile tract of country must centre at 
Florence — then, by its immense shipping and 
magnificent harbour, it will monopolize the 
commerce of the lakes — command the St 
Lawrence, and through that, in all human 
probability, the trade of the known world* 
There is no doubt about it. It will kill Buf- 
falo dead, sir — in less than a twelvemonth, 
sir," said Mr. Hardeye, removing his spec- 
tacles, and giving them an emphatic rap on 
the table, which took out one of the glasses. 
" A slight accident — no sort of consequence 
— when I get upon Florence I am always 
carried away by my enthusiasm. It's per- 
fectly miraculous, sir, fortunes that have been 
made in that city. You may set down 
the population at three thousand ; from the 
immense tide of emigration that is pouring in 
like a flood, from all quarters, (these are the 
very words of my correspondent, sir,) the 
number of inhabitants wiM probably double 
every six weeks. The fecundity of the in- 
habitants is marvellous, sir— miraculous, I 
may say, without the fear of contradiction." 

Harry was too much astonished to inter- 
fere. The Florence of Italy quite vanished 
— and the dream of Miss Million and a 
palace in the queen of cities, was lost in the 
contemplation of her sister of the new world. 

" Real estate, Mr. Singleton, stands at an 
enormous advance. You cannot buy the 
water-lots, if you were to coyer them with 
guineas. They are not to be had. The 
house-lots that were bought two years ago 
for one dollar and twenty-five cents an acre, 
are now selling at the same per foot — and it 
is expected that prices will keep pace with 
the population, and in less than two months 
there is no doubt under heaven that those lots 
will bring two dollars and fifty cents a foot, 
every inch of them." 

" Well, Mr. Hardeye, now that I'm in for 
it, suppose you put me down for a dozen 
lots in Florence — say numbering from one 
hundred to one hundred and twelve."' 

" You have hit them precisely, Mr. Single* 
ton — the best lots in the city — and you shall 
have them at the lowest going rates — only 
fifty per cent advance on the prices of the 
last purchaser — one half to be paid in sixty 
days, and the other to remain on mortgage 
of one and two years." 

" That's it, Mr. Hardeye, and by the time 
of the first payment, I shall be able to realize 
enough from the profits of my Canton to 
meet it." 

" Undoubtedly, Mr. Singleton. You can 
salt this down for your children, Mr. Single- 
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ton, and have all you're now worth put 
snugly back into six per cents, before thirty 
days are over your head. I'll go and arrange 
the papers at once." 

Harry lit another cigar. He hummed an 
air. He became contemplative. " Eighty 
thousand dollars at ten per cent will give me 
eight thousand per annum. Money is worth 
twelve or twenty now on the best security. 
But I'll be moderate, and content myself with 
ten. We can live on eight thousand, if we 
are prudent and moderate. And then our 
children all provided for in lots salted down 
at Florence. I'll propose at once — be mar- 
ried at once — and sail for the Continent 
forthwith." 

Chap. VII.— Quite an interview, and almost a scene. 

No one, who lived with his eyes about him 
in those famous years of inflation and infatu 
ation, the memorable 1835 and 1836, can fail 
to anticipate the early catastrophe that await- 
ed the "quite pretty property" of our hero. 
On the income of his chateaux en Espagne, his 
stock in the Canton Co., and his lots at Flo- 
rence, Harry Singleton set up an equipage, 
and drove his span of beautiful bays directly 
through the heart of Mrs. Million. He was 
shortly affianced to the daughter. 

Harry's case was that of a thousand others. 
In the space of some three months — for the 
work of ruin was rapid in those days — Harry 
found that he had been duped, swindled, and 
stripped. His prospective income had vanish- 
ed. The brokers had made ducks and drakes 
of his very "pretty property." His Canton 
scrip had shrivelled hke the leaf of a sensitive 
plant ; and his well-wooded and well-watered 
lots at Florence proved to be better watered 
than wooded, having been submerged since 
the days of the deluge. 

Here was a pretty situation for a young 
man of pretty property 1 But he neither 
committed suicide nor went to Texas. The 
shock found him unprepared, but its very 
suddenness and severity armed him with the 
strength to bear it. 

Mamma was, of course, moved by pru- 
dential considerations. The wedding-day 
had been fixed. Mrs. Million entertained 
doubts and scruples, and was afraid to commit 
the happiness of her daughter to a gentleman 
of such habits — of unsuccessful speculation 1 

I have not much faith in heroines, particu- 
larly in heroines of fashion. Harry had 
learned to entertain as little. His plans of 
future life were uncertain ; but he soon de- 
termined to gather the wrecks of his fortunes, 
strike out into the West, and throw himself 
upon the talents and energies with which 
nature had endowed him, and which a pretty 
property had impaired, without destroying. 

" Miss Million," said Harry as he com- 
menced a somewhat disagreeable, but neces- 
sary, communication— 



" And why Miss Million ?" replied the 
blushing and lovely girl, the tear starting to 
her eye as she spoke, and a smile answering 
the appeal from her lip, as if startled by its 
not ungentle rebuke. 

" You know, Mary, by this time — or the 
world has been more considerate than usual 
— that I am no longer in the condition which 
once authorized me to address you, and 
which would have justified even greater pru- 
dence than yours in receiving my attentions." 

The coolness of her lover's manner, his 
quiet self-control and possession, subdued any 
rising agitation in his mistress, and without a 
pause, sne took up the conversation. " The 
world, Harry, has been as little considerate as 
usual. I have learned of your reverse of 
fortune, and, for your sake only, I regret it." 

" You must be aware that it will occasion 
an entire change in my plan and prospects of 
life. You it will remove from the circle 
of which you are so brilliant an ornament, 
and condemn to seclusion, at least, if not to 
poverty." 

" If I had ever talked to you, Harry, of 
jointure or settlement, or given you reason to 
suspect that it was your fortune, and not your- 
self that I accepted in marriage, the change 
in your position might have wrought a change 
in our relations." 

" It was my duty, my dear girl, to tell you 
a disagreeable truth. It is my lot to begin 
the world again : it should certainly be your 
privilege, and I beg you to use it freely, to 
decide if you will be my companion on 
another voyage than that for which we 
started. A word — Mary — hear me out, and 
then reflect before you answer. When you 
first pledged yourself to me, ease and compe- 
tence, at least, were before you, with a mode- 
rate enjoyment of the pleasures of society and 
city life. The prospect is all changed — nay, 
my dear girl, be silent yet a moment 1 In a 
few weeks I must be beyond the mountains, 
to seek, in a younger and more liberal soil, 
the fortune that I cannot hope to find in this. 
My profession — too much neglected; and 
my books — too little read ; must be my only 
companions and support — till labour and 
saving frugality, shall have retrieved, in many 
years, the fortune that a few weeks have 
squandered." 

" I was to have been the partner of your 
affluence, Harry ; and not my hand only, but 
my faith and my affection were yours. We 
have been both so long loitering in the sun- 
shine of fashionable folly, that we have been 
almost dazzled by its glare. I am glad that 
you are roused to better things ; and, as I 
would have shared your wealth, I will as 
willingly share your seclusion and your toil." 

This was kind, frank, and generous. 
Harry felt it to be so. In my original me- 
moranda for this finale, I find an infusion of 
heroics, with a quantum suf, of " pressing to 
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the heart," " blushing cheeks," " dewed 
lashes," and " kisses." This may all have 
been as it is there written. I incline to be- 
lieve that it was ; but, though these matters 
are all very pleasant in real life, they do not 
look well on paper. 

Chap. VIII.— Which shows that, though mammas 
are sometimes unreasonable, misses are not always 
untrue; fashion not a petrifier; nor woman a 
weathercock. 

Scenes are disagreeable. Love scenes are 
particularly disagreeable to all but the parties 
immediately interested. I dropped the cur- 
tain on the last tableaux, therefore, with ail 
possible despatch. Yet it was a remarkable 
scene ; the more so that it was of actual oc- 
currence. Not less so is the scene that fol- 
lows. 

Mrs. Million did not interrupt the tete-a- 
tSte. It was most judicious, in her opinion, 
to leave the whole matter to the good sense 
of her daughter. Harry is gone, therefore, 
"when mamma comes sweeping in with all the 
dowager stateliness of flesh and fifty. Mary 
prepares for an explosion. 

" Well, my child, I suppose that you 
have brought this silly affair to an end. You 
know that I never approved your engagement 
with Mr. Singleton, and his recent impru- 
dence has placed the possibility of his con- 
nexion with our family quite out of the ques- 
tion." 

Now, in ordinary cases, where an interview 
is commenced by mamma in this very decided 
and peremptory manner, I would bet two to 
one on the old lady. 

Mary was sitting upon the same ottoman 
where we introduced her to our readers, and 
where she had first listened to the maternal 
eulogy on the young man with a " very pretty 
property." Her heart throbbed a little, and 
ner cheek flushed, as she thought of the coming 
conflict with an authority which she had al- 
ways reverenced; but her purpose never 
faltered for a moment 

" You must remember, Mary, that I have 
always objected to Mr. Singleton's attentions, 
chiefly because he differs from us in religion. 
He is an Unitarian : you and your family 
have always been educated in the Episco- 
palian worship." 

If he had been a heathen, thought Mary, 
mamma would never have very obstinately 
objected to him on that account; but she 
said nothing, and hung down her head. 

" Besides, Mary, he is, to the last degree, 
thoughtless and improvident. Can I trust 
the happiness of my daughter in the hands of 
a gambler and spendthrift ?" 

The imputation touched Mary to the quick. 
" Improvident he may have been, mother, 
and guilty therefore, if improvidence be a 
crime. Gambler he is not, unless the daily 
hazard of the mercantile world be gambling. 
The dupe of knaves I believe he has been ; 



but even a censorious world has never 
coupled with dishonour. Prove to me that 
in any — the most trivial instance — he has 
stained his reputation, and, though it cost me 
my life, I would cast him from my heart." 

" Fine speeches, truly, miss : and do you 
think that I will ever consent that any of 
the family of the Millions should unite herself 
with a beggar 1" 

Mary started to her feet. Most unfilial 
was the aspect of that curled lip, and the 
glance of that flashing eye I An angry girl is 
certainly a very lovely object. Not a spoiled, 
pettish girl — not a juvenile termagant, whom 
years will mature into an indomitable scold- 
not a noisy, raging, Vesuvius girl, who 
blazes up with unexpected and unaccount- 
able passion ; all these are sufficiently odious. 
But a gentle and serene woman, self-respect- 
ful, sweet-tempered, and not easily roused, in 
a sudden burst of proud and indignant anger, 
is the most beautiful thing in creation. A 
sea-fight, or a ship in a tempest, is nothing to 
it. 

" Beggar 1" repeated the astonished girl; 
when, terrified by her own sudden passion, 
and awed by the spirit of habitual obedi- 
ence to an arrogant and self-willed mother, 
she sunk, half fainting, at her feet. 

" No theatricals, nere, I beg. All this 
will do very well in stage-plays, and 6uch 
nonsense, but it is not to be tolerated among 
people of sense. I'll soon rid you of such 
humours. Why, a moment ago, you struck 
up like a tragedy queen — a perfect Lady 
Macbeth ; and now you are going into hys- 
terics. Perhaps you could not do better than 
to make an engagement with Mr. Barry, to 
play the dumb girl in Massaniello." 

Mary rose, and condescended no reply. 
She was nerved to her task, by an impulse 
and a purpose not to be shaken by the idle 
ravings even of a mother. " Yes, Miss Mil- 
lion," resumed the mother, " I ask you again, 
for the last time, if you have discarded, for 
ever, that profligate and beggar." 

" If to be stripped of fortune, mother, is to 
be profligate, and to be thrown utterly upon 
his own talents and acquirements for subsist- 
ence is to be a beggar — then is Harry Single- 
ton both a beggar and a profligate ; but, such 
as he is, he is my affianced husband and your 
son." 

" No son of mine, Miss Million ; and un- 
less you will break your mother's heart, and 
destroy the peace and prospects of the family, 
no husband of yours." 

" Hear me, mother, and once for all. You 
received Harry Singleton into your family 
when he was accounted a young man of fox- 
tune, and when ambitious girls and mothers 
were competing for his hand." 

Mamma took the remark as personal, but 
bit her lips and said nothing. 

" You encouraged his addresses to your 
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daughter. You did not frown when those ad- 
dresses were accepted. You consented to en- 
trust to his keeping that daughter's happiness. 
Wherein is he less worthy now than when 
I accepted his hand ?" 

" Tne old story, I suppose ; love in a cot- 
tage — and all that! Mary Million, Mary 
Million, I thought you were a woman of 
more sense. This is all very well in a ro- 
mance, and you flatter yourself, no doubt, 
with the idea of figuring like one of your 
novel ladies, who jump out of a three story 
window to throw themselves into the arms of 
a beggar, and run the risk of breaking their 
necks to keep from breaking their hearts. 
Stuff, Miss Million, the whole of it. No 
well behaved and well educated young woman 
ever indulged in such tantrums as these." 
" Mother, mother !" said Mary. 
" Don't interrupt me, if you please. Here 
is a matter touching the peace of your mother 
and family, and you would not suffer me to 
get a word in edgeways. Haven't you seen 
enough of your acquaintances ruined by mar- 
rying beggars ? Do you really suppose that 
young ladies have nothing to do but consult 
their own fancy in a husband? Do you 
imagine that civilized people marry for love, 
Miss Million ? Did I marry your dear father 
for love, you ungrateful girl ? And will you 
pretend to know better how young ladies 
should marry than your mother? No, Miss 
Million — but I will not hear a word in reply. 
I will never consent to your forming this beg- 
garly connexion. Reflect, coolly, miss, on 
the good advice I have given you. Follow it, 
and you will have no reason to repent ; but 
disobey my commands and I discard you for 
ever." 

Did you ever see my old favourite, Mrs. 
Barnes, make an exit in a rage ? Mrs. Mil- 
lion's was a facsimile. 

Chap. IX. — A conclusion, not a catastrophe. 

What's to be done ? In France the lovers 
would have ordered charcoal, or thrown them- 
selves into the Seine. In England they 
would have set mamma at defiance, and called 
a postchaise for Gretna Green. But in this 
country suicide is ungenteel, and the best 
writers on domestic relations agree that an 
elopement is among the last of the impro- 
prieties. 

Be that as it may. Three years have 
elapsed. Shift the scene again. Give 
another turn to the kaleidoscope. What have 
we here ? 

A pretty cottage this; with everything 
neat and green about it, and other signs of 
domesticity besides that little draperied cherub, 
which is as much prettier than either of Green- 
ough's as flesh is prettier than marble. Curly 
locks and blue eyes — pray does it more re- 
semble papa or mamma? It would be diffi- 
cult to say. The creature has a trick of 



either of them. And here, then, they have 
brought up at last !" 

" Mary, my dear, do you remember that 
evening at Mrs. Peacock's ? " 

"What evening?" 

" That evening, to be sure, of all others, 
when I waded through the streets in a second 
deluge, to revenge myself for your abomi- 
nable coquetry ? Three years since, little did 
I then expect to be filing writs and planting 
potatoes at my own Florence, with a little 
girl of my own that could call papa as plain 
as the parrot." 

" Well, Harry, and what think you of the 
change ?" 

" A change, truly 1 The dollars swept, and 
a few acres of thousands left ! But to tell 
you the truth, Mary, with this quiet little 
tenement and the hope of a better — a pro- 
fession that already yields an humble compe- 
tence, and promises distinction ; — with a wife 
of my own, and that little girl, I really begin 
to believe, that for the first time in my life, I 
am entitled to the reputation of a young man 

with QUITE A PRETTY PROPERTY." 



BORES IN WRITING AND READING. 
DESCRIPTION OF A HEROINE. 

This is an inevitable bore — unshunnable. So 
sure as you take up the novel, so sure are you 
to be favoured with an inventory of the he- 
roine's perfections, mental and bodily. A 
good description is certainly a pleasure rather 
than a bore, but then that is so very rare. In 
general not anything can be more flat and in- 
sipid. You hear plenty of angelic virtues and 
angelic charms, but no impression is made — 
nothing painted upon the retina of the mind. 
All is vague and unsubstantial as a dream. 
If this were only done in the brief and busi- 
ness fashion of the Lady Olivia — " Item, 
two lips, indifferent red ; item, two gray eyes, 
with lids to them ; item, one neck, one chin, 
and so forth," it would not so much matter. 
But the ambitious writer cannot consent to 
have his fair one introduced in this unceremo- 
nious manner. Earth, air, and water must 
be searched for becoming similitudes, and 
special contributions levied on the feathered 
tribes and the vegetable creation. Her brow 
is of the Parian marble, her skin is of the 
driven snow, or anything else equally white, 
and equally unlike good wholesome flesh and 
blood. The rose and the lily have of late, it 
is true, got rather into disrepute as illustrations 
of her cheeks, but her voice, of course, re- 
sembles " the warble of a bird," or has a " sil- 
very sound. " What is meant by those " silvery 
sounds " or tones, we could never exactly make 
out; but if any gentleman tries the experi- 
ment of chinking a dollar, half-dollar, or ten 
cent piece upon the table, and then says that 
he would like his wife's or mistress's voice to 
resemble that, we have only to say that we 
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hold his taste to be decidedly bad. In our 
ears it has a mighty shrewish sound. It hints 
of curtain lectures ! 

Instead of all these tinklings and warblings, 
how much more unpresuming, simple, de- 
finite and distinct, is the great master's de- 
scription : 

" Her voice was soft and low : 
An excellent thing in women !" 

But a heroine is an uncommon sort of crea- 
ture, common words, it seems, are not avail- 
able in describing her. 

It is amusing, too, to mark how certain 
matters have settled down to rules. For in- 
stance, if there should chance to be a brace 
of heroines in a novel, and they should hap- 
pen, as is frequently the case, to be sisters, 
any reader of common sagacity or ordinary 
experience can at once sketch their pictures 
in imagination. In ordinary life there not 
unfrequently prevails among members of the 
same family a certain similarity in manner, 

Cerson, features, or complexion, which goes 
y the name of a *' family likeness.* 1 This is 
never the case in novels. Two sisters are al- 
ways so specially different as really to create 
an unpleasant suspicion in the mind of the 
thinking reader as to whether or not they can 
have had a common parentage. Caroline is 
tall and stately — Helen short and sylph-like. 
Caroline's eyes are dark and lustrous — Helen's 
blue and tender. The hair of the one is black 
as the wing of the raven, that of the other 
like waving gold. The one 

" Walks in beauty like the night 

Of cloudless climes and starry skies* 

And all that's good of dark and bright 

Meet in her aspect and hex eyes ; "— 

the other is an Aurora — " fair as the opening 
morn;" which, by the by, is generally foul 
and misty. The one is an Italian, the other 
a Scandinavian ; or, to be classical, the one 
is a Juno, the other a Psyche. And then 
comes the puzzle in the mind of the ingenious 
describer which of the two is the most at- 
tractive. Whether the superb and dignified 
Caroline, or the gentle and sportive Helen is 
the most enchanting. 

After a page or two of bewildering doubt, 
this is generally left to the decision of the 
reader; and two heroes, of very different 
tastes, are provided for the accommodation of 
the two heroines. 

DESCRIPTION OF A HERO. 

But if the description of a heroine be some- 
what of a bore, that of a hero is infinitely more 
so. The ladies can much better put up with 
details of female loveliness, than the gentle- 
men with inventories of male perfections. 
Besides, there is so much more truth in the 
one than the other. 

What a very rare thing is a handsome man. 
He is an absolute Phoenix — a black swan. 



When we look round among our friends and 
acquaintance, or upon the crowds we encoun- 
ter in our daily walks, what a very small 
quantity of " fine, classical features " do we 
meet with. How rare are " high and lofty " 
foreheads, and "finely chiselled" nostrils. 
On the contrary, what numbers of snipe and 
snub-noses, of high cheek bones and hollow 
cheeks, of extensive mouths, sons teeth, of 
dull and sunken eyes, of cadaverous com- 
plexions, encounter us at every turn. How 
many are short and fat — how many long and 
lanky ; and nearly all how awkward 1 

In fact a very handsome man ought to be 
taken hold of and put in, a show. It is not 
fitting that he be allowed to go at large. What 
is he but a reproach to his fellow-creatures — 
an odious comparison — a walking insult 1 Let 
him be confined or tattooed. 

It may not be new, but it is very true, that 
most things are valued in proportion to their 
rarity. Men are vainer of personal beauty 
than women, and far less skilful in concealing 
their vanity ; consequently, a handsome man 
is a decided impertinence — a thoroughbred 
Narcissus. He is of opinion that the business 
of the world stands still, in order to give the 
people engaged therein leisure to contemplate 
him. When he appears, he thinks that all 
thoughts and emotions in the breast of every 
one present are suspended or obliterated in 
order to make room for an intense feeling of 
admiration. He feels quite certain that every 
woman who looks upon him loves him, and 
that her peace of mind is from thenceforth 
sacrificed ; and he has even the egregious folly 
to suppose that he is admired by those of his 
own sex ! Poor deluded mortal ! Little does 
he dream that men of sense never bestow a 
thought upon his pretty face, and that those 
who are not overburdened with that quality, 
feel a very strong desire, indeed, to kick him. 

Why, then, if good looks in reality so 
greatly interfere with the accumulation of 
good sense, and so much deteriorate a man 
for social and companionable purposes, why 
should we be bored with those pen and ink 
Adonises ? It is not necessary. 

In real life how many handsome women do 
we find linked to plain, and sometimes odd- 
looking fishes, whom there is every reason to 
suppose they are tolerably fond of. Why 
then, in that which professes to be a copy from 
life, should it be held impossible for the he- 
roines to fall in love with any other than 
regular pieces of physical perfection ? They 
would much rather have a plain man who 
admired them than a handsome man who ad- 
mired himself. And when they have once 
got over a singularity in outline, or a defi- 
ciency in filling-up, they think little more about 
it, being by no means such slaves to the eye 
and appearances as sensible, reasonable, self- 
sufficient man. In all the profound and 
beautiful sayings of Shakspeare there is not 
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one more profound or beautiful than where 

the duke tells Viola — 

" For, boy, however we do praise ourselves, 
Our fancies are more giddy and infirm, 
More longing, wavering, sooner lost and won, 
Than women's are." 

If there was no lore in the world except 
what was kindled by the contemplation of 
handsome features, it would be a remarkably 
scarce commodity, and the population of the 
United States would not double itself with 
anything like the rapidity with which it does 
at present 



tion, were now fixed in stern regard on the 
trembling, half dissolved being, who, in the cou- 
rage of desperation thus addressed it : " Charles ! 
my dear Charles ! why are you come ? " — 
"Jessie," slowly and solemnly aspirated the 
shadowy form, " Jessie, pay my newspaper 
accounts and let me rest tn peace/" 



A GHOST STORY. 

[An apparition has been seen in Canada, 
according to the " Montreal Transcript." No 
one can read the last paragraph and disbe- 
lieve the account No wonder the poor man 
could not lie quietly in his grave, after dying 
unannealed of such a sin.] 

Last Tuesday fortnight, Mrs. (a lady 

of literary taste and other studious habits; 
sat reading in her drawing-room ; the clock 
on the mantel-piece struck twelve, and as 
the last stroke reverberated through the 
apartment its door was suddenly flung open. 
In the act of raising her head to reprove the 
intrusion of her (mining fon) servant, her 
eyes rested on the form of her late husband ; she 
screamed and fell senseless on the carpet. 
This brought up such members of the family 
as had not yet retired to rest; restoratives 

were administered, and when Mrs. had 

regained possession of her suspended facul- 
ties, and being a woman of strong mind and 
highly cultivated intellect, she felt disposed 
to consider the whole of the distress she had 
undergone as the result of certain associa- 
tions between the melancholy tale she had 
been perusing, and her late loss operating on 
a partly deranged nervous system. 

She, however, deemed it advisable that 
her maid servant should repose in her cham- 
ber, lest any return of what she had been de- 
termined to consider a nervous affection, should 
distress herself and alarm the family. 

Last Tuesday night, feeling stronger and 
in better spirits then she had enjoyed for 

several months past, Mrs. dispensed 

with the attendant, retiring alone to her 
chamber, and went to bed a little before 10 
o'clock. Exactly as the clock struck 12, she 
was awakened from her sleep, and distinctly 
beheld the apparition she had before seen, 
advancing from the table, (on which stood 
her lamp,) till it stood opposite to, and drew 
aside the curtains of her bed. A sense of 
suffocating oppression deprived her of all 
power to scream aloud. She describes her 
very blood retreating with icy dullness to 
her heart from every vein. The counten- 
ance of her beloved wore not its benevolent 
aspect; the eyes, once beaming with affec- 



THE ILLUSTRIOUS OBSCURE. 
By William Cox. 

Chapter I.— Containing sundry original interroga- 
tions and reflections, and the birth and parentage 
of Josiah Jefferson Craggs, and of his progenitors. 

Who can estimate the pains and pangs at- 
tendant upon the possession of the fatal gift 
of genius? Who can form the slightest con- 
ception of the wild ideas, the bewildering 
reveries, the scathing thoughts, the gloomy 
reflections, the eagle nights, that tear and rend 
to pieces the fine tissue work of the cellular 
membranes ? Who can comprehend the in- 
flammatory action incessantly going on in the 
over-excited brain ? Who, indeed— for who, 
it may boldly and fearlessly be asked, can 
comprehend the incomprehensible ? Is not 
genius — or the reputation of it — coveted by 
all men ? Yet, what has it done for them ? 
Has it not plunged those afflicted with it into 
the depths of misery — brought them to the 
verge of madness — given them hints, not to 
be mistaken, of ultimate starvation ? Has it 
not lifted them above the clouds, only to let 
them fall the heavier to earth again ? Has it not 
elevated them to barren high places — mental 
pillories — merely to be pelted, scoffed at, and 
reviled, by the crowd Delow ? It has. It 
has found men poor, and it has kept them 
poor. It has found them rich, and Drought 
them to the insolvent court It has drugged 
the bowl, sharpened the dagger, whetted the 
knife, strapped the razor, pruned the pistol, 
for its unhappy possessors 1 It has hung them 
up by the neck in verdant forest glades, and 
caused them to bathe in deep waters without 
taking off their clothes. It has done many 
things ; and most indubitably, among others, 
it shut up the shop of Josiah Jefferson Craggs, 
apothecary, 638, Bowery. 

Terrible gift! dreadful distinction ! 

The great Craggs, when little, came into 
the world pretty much in the same manner 
as other people, and for the first twelve months 
of his existence took his infantile sustenance 
without evincing any marked peculiarity to 
distinguish him from the ordinary run of chil- 
dren. Shortly after this, however, his mother 
and female relatives began to express an 
opinion that he was by no means a "common 
child," (very few are,) and being an only one, 
his precocious sayings and doings were duly 
noted and narrated for the profit and enter- 
tainment of all who visited the house of 
Craggs. But it is much to be regretted that 
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the details of the earlier period of his life are 
lamentably obscure and apocryphal. A hazy 
incertitude hangs over the days of his child- 
hood and adolescence ; indeed, the only thing 
of moment that is positively known, is the in- 
teresting fact recorded in the literary scrap- 
book of an azure maiden aunt of his, that at 
the age of six he showed a decided preference 
for the history of Jack the Giant Killer, 
(or, as many learned men and sound au- 
thorities write it — Queller,) over that of Tom 
Thumb. 

The father of our hero, Hancock Madison 
Craggs, flourished in the city of New York 
as an eminent tallow-chandler towards the 
close of the eighteenth and early portion of 
the nineteenth centuries. It may be as well 
to mention — as everything connected with 
genius acquires a perhaps adventitious conse- 

Suence — that the original manner of spelling 
lis obscurely-illustrious name was " Scraggs ;" 
but one of Josiah's ancestors being gifted with 
a refined taste and euphonious notions, thought 
proper to drop the *, thus at once cutting the 
association which connected the family name 
with the extreme or " scragg" end of a neck 
of mutton, and at the same time skilfully con- 
necting it with the picturesque beauties of 
nature — " ye crags and peaks," &c. 

Hancock Madison Craggs was an inoffensive 
man. He neither distinguished, nor sought 
to distinguish himself, in arts, arms, politics, 
philosophy, or literature, but no man made 
better candles ; and as the fame of his " dips," 
long and short, spread abroad, and the excel- 
lency of his "moulds" became known, his 
money, and consequently his respectability, 
increased. But his accumulative propensities 
relaxed not ;. and he continued to devote all 
his energies to the profitable task of enlighten- 
ing his neighbours. 

Sitting in his shop, however, one summer's 
afternoon, being then in the fortieth year of 
his age, it suddenly occurred to him, that he 
might just as well take a wife and perpetuate 
the name of Craggs, as leave his cash to dis- 
tant relatives. It also occurred to him that 
there were not many orders to execute, and 
therefore there could not be a better time 
than the present. Being a man of strictly 
business habits, he accordingly advertised for 
a helpmate the next morning, and in the 
evening paper of the same day he was blessed 
with a favourable response. He was a little 
daunted, it was true, by the promptitude of 
the reply, but he scorned to shrink from his 
word. An interview took place, prelimina- 
ries were arranged, and three weeks afterwards 
he bowed his neck to the yoke, and went 
through the trying ceremony of matrimony 
with a decent fortitude and a manly resigna- 
tion that evinced no ordinary firmness of 
character. 

In the due and legitimate time allowed by 
law and nature, Josiah Jefferson Craggs, the 



illustrious obscure of the present memoir, 
squalled melodiously in his nurse's arms. 

Chap. II. — Of the early days of young Craggs, and 
how he astounds his relatives. Of the great 
Craggs's tea-drinking, and the consequences there- 
of. 

The biographies of most eminent men — 
Sheridan, Scott, Crabbe, Byron, &c, go to 
prove that they were but dull boys, inapt 
scholars, and that wit, poetry, or eloquence, 
could neither be whipped into or out of them. 
Young Craggs, in these respects, bore a 
striking and hopeful resemblance to those 
great men, for a more inveterately stupid 
youth never puzzled a tutor. True, he learned 
to read, and, moreover, wrote a hand which, 
like that of other gentlemen of genius, it was 
almost impossible to decipher ; but all at- 
tempts to inoculate him with any portion of 
arithmetical knowledge were found to be al- 
together fruitless ; and as for grammar, not only 
did he loathe, abhor, and despise it in his secret 
soul, but he habitually evinced his thorough 
contempt for it in ordinary conversation. In 
fact, common people thought him a fool; 
but the backs of his copybooks began to show 
flashes — coruscations — of the spirit within 
him. They were covered with such rural 
rhymes as " plough," and " cow " — of a sui- 
icidal character, as " despair," " nightmare," — 
and of an affecting or incipient amatory ten- 
dency, as "heart," "smart," "depart," "wa- 
ters blue," "long adieu," "think of you j" 
from which those who could see beyond the 
mere surface of things, or were under obliga- 
tions in business to the elder Craggs, surmised 
that there was more in the young Josiah than 
met the eye. The " faculty divine," however, 
might have remained long undeveloped — 
might have smouldered away unseen, un- 
known; he might have been a "mute in- 
glorious Milton ;" he might have been a tallow- 
chandler, but for an event untoward in itself, 
but productive of the happiest and most im- 
portant consequences, and which, like the ap- 
plication of a match to a rocket, sent his genius 
at once soaring and blazing away into the 
seventh heaven. 

His blue-stocking aunt had a tortoise-shell 
cat. The tortoise-shell cat was imprudent in 
its habits — staid out late o' nights, and a cold, 
an inflammation, and an untimely end were 
the series of consequences brought on by its 
bad hours and irregular modes of living. 
Great was the Lamentation which ensued. The 
aunt was inconsolable ; and for two days and 
two nights afterwards, young Craggs, then in 
his sixteenth year, was observed to be a changed 
creature. He was lost in thought, abrupt in 
his answers, absent in his manner, and started 
in his sleep. This was attributed to his ex- 
treme sensibility : but lo ! on the third morn- 
ing, a folded sheet of foolscap gilt-edged pa- 
per was observed upon his literary relative's 
dressing-table. She opened it, and a 
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u Monody on the death of a favourite Tor- 
toise-shell Cat," met her astonished view. She 
read it, and went into a fit of unequivocal 
raptures — hurried down to the breakfast-table, 
where, after an immensity of questioning, 
much mystery, a good deal of blushing, and 
somewhat of flutter and trepidation, the author 
at last stood revealed in the person of her 
nephew ! 

Upon this Mrs. Craggs, who had perti- 
naciously refused to read the lines until she 
had finished her coffee and toast, eagerly 
seized them, fell into a fit of raptures also, 
shed tears of joy, and uttered sundry thank- 
ful ejaculations for having been " blest with 
such a son !" 

After the breakfast-things had been cleared 
away, and the proud mother and delighted 
aunt left by themselves, a consultation was 
held touching the wonderful discovery of the 
morning, when both ladies simultaneously 
found out that it was a long time since they 
had had a tea-party j upon which the number 
of chairs, silver tea-spoons, and Chinese cups 
and saucers were counted, and a proportionate 
quantity of invitations issued. 

On one of the dog-days in the year 18 — , 
all the talent, beauty and fashion connected 
intimately or remotely with the family of the 
tallow-chandler, assembled at six o'clock in 
the evening in his best parlour, and speedily 
a cloud of white vapour, the combined evapo- 
rations of two-and-twenty smoking cups o'er- 
canopied the heads of two-and-twenty lovers 
of adulterated hot water. As the operation 
"progressed," the atmosphere became hot 
and humid to the last degree. The counte- 
nances of the ladies assumed the hue of 
" flame-coloured taffeta, 1 ' and their curls — all 
the crispness taken out — unanimously uncurl- 
ed, and hung down in most mermaiden and 
disconsolate fashion, around their perspiring 
countenances. They had all pretty much 
the appearance of having recently emerged 
from a vapour bath, and their attempts to 
look cheerful and fascinating were, it is to be 
regretted, any thing but successful. 

After the tea-kettle had been cleared away, 
and the individuals composing the company 
had informed each other that it was " very 
hot ! " — " very !" — " very close," " exceed- 
ingly so,*' &c, Miss Smithers, (the azure 
aunt.) announced that she believed she had 
" a little treat in store for them," whereupon 
they one and all declared that they " really 
could not take any thing more ; " and a little, 
fat gentleman stopped puffing and blowing in 
order to express Aw belief that he had taken a 
good deal too much* already ; upon which Mrs. 
Craggs gave a supercilious and malignant 
glance towards the vulgarian — when his eyes 
were turned another way — and then looked 
smilingly and apologetically around towards 
the rest of the assembly. Miss S., however, 
simperingly explained that it was a "mental" 



treat to which she alluded, and forthwith the 
aforesaid sheet of foolscap gilt-edged writing 
paper was produced ana laid on the table 
with an air of very considerable mystery. 

The several portions of the company look- 
ed puzzled, and straightway the eyes of Master 
Craggs became intently fixed upon the ceil- 
ing. 

Miss Smithers then proceeded to read, 
with much emphasis, but very little discretion 
— in consequence of being carried away by 
her feelings — the " Monody on the Death of 
a Tortoise-shell Cat," during which operation 
Josiah's face assumed a decidedly apoplectic 
appearance. 

This is not the place to give that monody 
entire, and a sense of justice will not permit 
us to mar its pathetic beauty and touching 
simplicity by fragmentary quotations. Suffice 
it to say, that after Miss Smithers had finish- 
ed, a murmur of satisfaction and applause 
filled the room, and, it being obvious that it 
was a family affair, the enquiries after the 
tender and talented author became numerous 
and pressing in the extreme ; whereupon Mrs. 
Craggs and Miss Smithers looked fondly, com- 
placently, and knowingly towards a certain 
individual who still continued to peruse the 
ceiling. The company took the hint, and 
unanimously looked amazed and gratified 
beyond measure. The approbation of course 
became vociferous, and exclamations of — " Is 
it possible 1"— -"Dear me!"—" Well, I de- 
clare I " — " Who would have thought it ! " flew 
round the room in all directions. 

Grateful as the dew on Hermon was all 
this to the soul of Josiah, and his protesta- 
tions that the " thing was nothing 1 " — " a mere 
trifle !" &c, only added to the prepossession 
in his favour. " A mere trifle, indeed ! " in- 
dignantly exclaimed the guests, and one 
solemn old gentleman sagely remarked, that 
"modesty and ability always went hand in 
hand." 

The cat had been stuffed by one of the 
most accomplished artists in that line ; and 
the monody was printed, framed, and hung 
up above it, and the future destiny of Josiah 
Jefferson Craggs was fixed ! 

Chap. III.— How young Craggs developed unequivo- 
cal symptoms of being "foredoomed his father's 
hopes to cross." 

But there was one individual to whom the 
preceding scene was as bitter and unpalatable 
as physic or advice ; as revolting as water to 
a wine-bibber, criticism to an artist, or the 
practice of toleration to a free-thinker. This 
was no other than Mr. Hancock Madison 
Craggs. 

From his youth upwards that worthy indi- 
vidual had entertained a wholesome and busi- 
ness-like antipathy to poetry. For many 
other kinds of books be had a sort of vague 
and undefined feeling of respect, more es- 
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pecially for those of a grave and solid character 
containing long words and hard names; nay, 
he had even gone so far, being now in his 
fifty-seventh year, as to commence the study 
of " Rollin's Ancient History," from which 
he learned, much to his surprise and edifica- 
tion, that there had been another Babylon 
considerably antecedent to the one on Long 
Island ; and that the Rome to which he an- 
nually exported a few dozens of candles, was 
only a second edition of a city so steeped in 
barbarism, that, for several centuries, they 
used nothing but torches and lamps! Of 
course, whilst he was himself occupied with 
those grave studies, he could not avoid feel- 
ing pained and disquieted by the trivial nature 
of his offspring's pursuits. Indeed, he was 
more than pained and disgusted — he was 
grieved and distressed, for he regarded poetry 
and gas as the two most pernicious and un- 
profitable inventions that had ever pestered 
the earth ; and now, to find that the heir of 
his hopes— the child of his old age, had turned 
out a genius, and commenced the suicidal 
practice of tagging rhymes together, was to 
the good old gentleman a grief beyond ex- 
pression. He accordingly talked to Josiah, 
reasoned with him, pointed out to him that 
he was treading the path which led to starva- 
tion, and concluded by admonishing him, as 
a dutiful son, to pay no sort of attention to 
what his foolish mother, or his still more foolish 
aunt might say, but to eschew poetry al- 
together, and to devote his time and talents 
entirely to tallow-chandlery. He then tied 
an apron around the youth's waist, and led 
him into the factory, in order to initiate him 
into the mystery of "long" and "short 
eights." 

The result was such as might have been 
reasonably expected. 

Things went on well enough as long as the 
old man presided and directed, but as soon as 
his back was turned, the wits of the "gifted 
one" went a wool-gathering, and he gave the 
"shorts" four more dips than they required, 
and the "longs" four less, so that when his 
revered parent came to look upon the very 
corpulent and very attenuated specimen of 
his son's exertions, he felt at once that it was 
a hopeless case — that he had not, and never 
would have, abilities equal to the tallow- 
chandlery business ; and he therefore appren- 
ticed him forthwith to an apothecary. 

Chap. IV. — Of how Craggs commenced business, and 
how he failed to prosper therein. 

Seven years flew swiftly away, during which 
time Mrs. Craggs died, and Hancock Madison 
was also gathered to his fathers. Before he 
went, however, he sunk his property, and 
made a small but settled annual provision for 
his son, foreseeing, as he said, that he was al- 
together too great a genius ever to make a 
provision for himseli 



These seven years were, perhaps, the hap- 
piest of Craggs's existence. During this time 
Lis " Moonlight Inspirations," his magnificent 
" Ode on Thunder," and his exquisitely pa- 
thetic lines " To a Broken Tea-pot," were 
published in the " Magazine of Taste, or 
Omnifarious Repository," and gained him a 
limited but enviable reputation. 

The apothecary's shop, No. 637, Bowery, 
when first opened, presented a truly splendid 
and imposing appearance. Many jars, globes, 
and bottles of various shapes and sizes, filled 
with clear liquids of divers colours, sparkled 
in the sun by day, and by the help of gas 
threw long streams of red, blue, green and 
yellow radiance across the street at night 
There was also the usual quantity of preserved 
lizards, serpents, and so on ; and at one win- 
dow, in gilt letters on a black ground, were 
the words " Fresh Leeches," at the other, 
" Physicians Prescriptions carefully prepared." 
Behind the counter, in a black coat and white 
apron, (he loathed the apron,) stood the au- 
thor of " Moonlight Inspirations." 

But things speedily assumed an altered ap- 
pearance. A blight came over that ill-fitted 
shop. The customers — never numerous — 
gradually decreased; the leeches died, and 
were not renewed; and the windows, and 
jars, and globes, and bottles, became soiled 
with smoke and encrusted with dust The 
face of Craggs, too, always cadaverous, and 
with a pensive expression, grew lank and 
yellow in the extreme, and the pensiveness 
slowly deepened into habitual gloom. In the 
words of Ossian — "dark thoughts rolled 
across his soul," and when he drew out the 
till at evening-tide to take out the proceeds 
of the day's sale, no cheerful gleam of silver 
met his view, but a few insignificant copper 
coins made a hollow rumbling noise as he in- 
dignantly thrust back the capacious wooden 
repository into its place. A desolation came 
over him, and his spirit was darkened. 

The cause of all this was obvious. Craggs 
was now a regular genius. He walked about 
the streets, 

" With folded arms and melancholy hat,'* 
dressed a-la-Byron about the throat, affected 
misanthropy, wore mustachios and a smile 
of bitter scorn upon his upper lip, became 
lost in the contemplation of himself, and talk- 
ed familiarly of " the common herd of men." 
The habit of composition, too, interfered with 
the habits of business. Engaged, perchance, 
in spreading a "warm" or "strengthening 
plaster," a bright idea — a flash— a ray divine, 
would dart into his brain; he would pause, 
absorbed in thought, to analyze it, and m the 
mean time the hot iron in his hand would 
hiss and phiz unregarded, and finally burn 
its way to the counter, whereby much wash 
leather was damaged, and no profit accrued 
from the spreading of plasters— warm or 
strengthening. 
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To complete the matter, he about this 
time fell in love, and very often took a glass 
too much. 

In love, in liquor, and a fool ! 

Chap. V.— Of Craggs in love, and the " ladye of his 
love." Ofhia mode of composition. 

Now the goddess of Craggs*s idolatry — a 
Miss Kathenne Morton — was altogether a 
most unlikely personage to countenance his 
addresses. She was a well-educated, accom- 
plished, pretty, merry girl, who could sigh 
over a withered flower, and look soft and sen- 
timental enough, to be sure, like the rest of 
her sex, when it suited her turn, but who was 
withal a shrewd, sensible, and somewhat sati- 
rical little jade. Of course Craggs, with his 
head in the clouds, his wits a wool-gathering, 
and his extraordinary ways, which were not 
like unto the ways of other men, was an im- 
mense treat to her, and she appeared to 
derive very considerable gratification from 
"fooling" the inspired and unsophisticated 
youth " to the top of his bent." She allowed 
him to indite sonnets in praise of her beauty, 
and descriptive of his own misery, talked of 
his " style " and that of the other great poets 
of the day in the same breath, invited him to 
tea occasionally, when she had a few female 
friends whom she wished to amuse coining 
also, blushed when he stumbled into the 
room, and sighed very audibly when he stalk- 
ed out of it 

Emboldened by a continuance of those 
special marks of grace and favour, Craggs sat 
oown one evenmg, and in a moment of high- 
wrought enthusiasm, regardless of the state 
of his finances, indited a poetical proposal of 
marriage, in which was anticipated all sorts 
of "bliss" should her answer be "yes," and 
all sorts of "wo " should her answer be "no." 

This epistle he had some thoughts of de- 
spatching by a carrier-pigeon — messenger- 
dove — or something of that kind, but feeling 
rather dubious about its safe delivery, he put 
it into the post-office. 

Craggs, like Goldsmith, and many other 
great men, did not compose with extreme 
rapidity. " Fatal facility " was by no means 
a fault of his. Indeed his imagination 
was naturally costive. Some of his efforts 
were painful to the last degree, and nothing 
but the ennobling hope of making himself 
known and admired, and leaving behind him 
" name and memory," could have supported 
him in his arduous undertakings. Many and 
many a time would he sit for hours gazing 
upon a sheet of blank paper, and for hours 
blank it remained. A dense weight appeared 
to press upon his brain, and, so true it is that 
extremes meet, occasionally a feeling bearing 
a striking resemblance to profound stupidity 
would take entire possession of him. Then 
would he start from his chair, pace the room 
with disordered steps and troubled mien, sit 



down again, strike his forehead with his clench- 
ed hand, but all in vain 1 not anything would 
come out ; or, at last, when 

" With more than usual pain, 
A thought came slowly cross his brain," 

before he could turn it into available rhyme, 

' Presto/ and quick 'twas gone again !" 

This caused him great uneasiness, and, by 
way of remedy, he bethought himself of 
stimulants. He had illustrious precedents. 
Independent of a vague sort of understanding 
that the Odes of Anacrecn had been com- 
posed under the influence of the " rosy god," 
Burns, he had read, threw off some of his 
happiest efforts when inspired by usquebaugh ; 
Kilmeney, and other portions of the Queen's 
Wake, he had heard, owed their existence in 
great part to " mountain dew ; " and as for 
Byron, it was a pretty notorious feet that Don 
Juan was composed under a course of gin and 
water. Many poets, too,, it was likewise on 
record, had much delighted in beer. He 
likewise, without the slightest hesitation, swal- 
lowed large quantities of distilled and ferment- 
ed liquors, anticipating the happiest conse- 
quences therefrom. When his subject was 
light and gay, he drank brisk bottled ale; 
when solemn and impressive, draught porter ; 
when of a vehement or impassioned character, 
rum, whiskey, brandy, or hollands, indiscrimi- 
nately : and in some of his more elaborate 
compositions, wherein he gives the reins to 
his fancy, indulges in all varieties of rhythm, 
and ranges at will " from grave to gay, from 
lively to severe," he drank all these liquors in 
pretty rapid succession, so that it occasionally 
happened to stimulate his brain to such a de- 
gree that he could scarcely put off his clothes ; 
and when he awoke in the morning with 
throbbing temples and aching head, right 
bitterly did he complain to his aunt and 
fellow-lodgers of the wear and tear attendant 
upon his intellectual exertion. 

Chap. VI.— Illustrating the truth of the old adage 
that misfortunes come in clusters. 

From bad Craggs progressed rapidly to 
worse; he got immensely unpopular; and 
finally, his landlady, after seizing his wearing 
apparel for arrears of board and lodging, ci- 
villy requested him to take his departure, and 
expressed her anxious hope that her honest 
doors might never again be darkened by his 
presence. 

As he was walking along the passage to 
comply with his landlady's request, the street- 
bell rang, and when the door opened, the 
postman presented himself with a letter " for 
Mr. Craggs." 

Eagerly did Craggs seize it, and with trem- 
bling fingers and a palpitating heart did he 
break the seal, for in the superscription he 
recognized the handwriting of his beloved 
Catherine. 
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His landlady and the maid stood ready to 
close the door after him as soon as he had 
relieved the house of his hated presence, but 
not a step would he budge until he had read 
the epistle, on which all his future hopes of 
happiness depended. 

It was, in truth, an answer to the poetical 
proposal of marriage ; but, oh, ve gods ! who 
can describe the chaotic state or his mind, or 
the laceration of his feelings, when, instead 
of a bashful assent to his overture, the lady 
civilly, but most decidedly, declined the ho- 
nour of becoming Mrs. C. 

But this was not all, and scarcely even the 
worst, for that worst of impertinence, good 
advice, followed. 

She regretted exceedingly, (she said,) and 
took shame to herself for having, in the slight- 
est degree, encouraged the poetical propen- 
sities of a young man for whom she enter- 
tained sentiments of the greatest friendship 
and esteem (ahem !) She had always thought 
that those small rhyming effervescences (the 
jade!) in which Mr. C. appeared to take 
pleasure, would evaporate as he advanced in 

J rears and entered into the serious business of 
ife ; that sorry was she to perceive this was 
not the case, and that Mr. Craggs was throw- 
ing away his chance of becoming a respect- 
able tradesman and useful member of society 
in futile attempts at versification which could 
not, under any circumstances, be either pro- 
fitable to himself or acceptable to the public. 
She trusted that what she was saying in a 
candid and friendly spirit would not be mis- 
construed, and hoped that the sound, whole- 
some, though perhaps unpalatable recom- 
mendation to a young poet contained in a 
few lines which she had accidentally met with 
in the course of her reading, and which she 
begged to subjoin, would have its due weight 
with Mr. C. when he called his natural good 
flense to his aid, (ahem !) and came to look 
at the matter in a calm and impartial manner. 
The lines to which she alluded were from the 
pen of perhaps the most skilful and deep- 
searching moral anatomist who had written in 
the English language ; and who, she added, 
with even his great, and almost unequalled 
abilities, had not found the steeps of Parnas- 
sus strewed either with cash or flowers. They 
were as follows ; 

" Of all the good that mortal men pursue, 
The Muse has least to give, and gives to few : 
Curb, then, O youth ! thy raptures as they rise* 
Keep down the evil spirit, and be wise : 
Follow your calling, think the Muses foes, 
Nor lean upon the pestle and compose I " 

" The pestle and compose ! " Death and fu- 
ries ! And this from a chit of a girl to a con- 
firmed genius ! 

Craggs, as soon as he had finished, struck 
his hand violently against his forehead, and 
rushed, he knew not whither ! 

" Ah ! " said the landlady, who . had been 



watching his proceedings, to the maid as she 
closed the door, " see the effect of an evil 
conscience I " 

Chap. VII.— Containing more misfortunes, and our 
hero's present condition. 

When the excited youth came again to the 
full possession of his faculties, he found him- 
self seated in a tavern with a pot of beer be- 
fore him, and the daily newspaper in his hand. 
How he came thither was never distinctly 
known, not even to himself, but it is conjec- 
tured it must have been either through the 
power of instinct or the force of habit 

After reading the news and drinking the 
beer, he stalked mechanically to his shop. 

It was the first of May, and when Craggs 
arrived at the shop, there stood the landlord 
awaiting the payment of his rent ! Craggs 
protested that tie had not given the thing even 
a thought — that he was utterly unprovided 
with cash, but said that he had a large as- 
sortment of manuscripts by him which he felt 
Quite assured would bring more than double 
the sum required, and which he offered to 
make over to the landlord on payment of the 
supposed balance ! 

This overture drove the landlord to profane 
swearing. He bestowed many maledictions 
upon Craggs — called him everything but a 
genius or a gentleman — said that he wanted 
none of his trash (trash I) — that he was not to 
be " done " in that fashion — that he came for 
his rent, and his rent he would have, or he 
would forthwith seize his stock in trade. 

The rent, of course, was out of the ques- 
tion, and the landlord being a man of his 
word, the stock was consequently seized ; so 
that in one brief day Craggs found himself 
bereft of shop, lodging, ladye-love, and all 
ulterior pecuniary prospects as far as his 
azure aunt was concerned. 

Ah ! provident was the care, and deep the 
foresight of the worthy tallow-chandler. Full 
well did he perceive the ultimate conse- 
quences of the success of the " Monody on 
the Tortoise-shell Cat." 

The annuity secured to Craggs was quite 
sufficient to keep him from starving, but it 
was equally insufficient to supply him with 
the drink, snuff, and cigars which his matured 
and confirmed habits absolutely required ; and 
to which innocent indulgences he had lately 
superadded, now that he had no business to 
attend to, a growing taste for the intellectual 
game of bagatelle. 

The world is averse to credit. To meet 
these expenses something was to be done. 
The bad taste of publishers has long been 
proverbial, and the unfortunate's happiest 
strokes and most splendid efforts were seve- 
rally and successively rejected. As a last 
resource he took to the composing of poetical 
puff advertisements, and sang (and yet sings) 
the brightness of blacking and the excellence 
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of hats, in glowing couplets, for which, how* 
ever, his remuneration is trivial. 

But is this a fitting employment for one of 
his mark and likelihood ? Is this to be the end 
of the glorious promises shadowed 'forth by 
the monody and confirmed by the ode? Alas I 
the cold, harsh, unfeeling world has blighted 
his genius in the bud, and it may never blos- 
som or bring forth fruit again. 

We disclaim any undue partiality towards 
Craggs. We avoid comparing him with the 
living poets of his own land lest we might be 
supposed to be influenced by personal feeling 
or biassed by prejudice ; and we equally scorn 
to elevate him at the expense of either Byron, 
Scott, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Moore, Camp- 
bell, Crabbe, or any other of his illustrious 
contemporaries. Let him stand or fall by his 
own merits alone. 

Enough has been said : and who that has 
read the above simple history but feels his 
blood boil with indignation at the cold, cal- 
culating, mercenary spirit of the age which 
permits such a man to waste his precious time 
over a bagatelle board 1 Who that has pe- 
rused the above brief extracts but feels the 
most poignant regret that such an one as the 
author of the " Ode on Thunder," should be 
obliged to sing the praises of blacking, how- 
ever excellent that blacking may be ? 



JOTTINGS DOWN IN 1839. 

By N. P. WILLIS, 

Author of" Peneillings by the Way." 

No. V. 

Some of the most delightful events in one's 
travels are those which afford the least mate- 
rial for description, and such is our sejour of 

a few days at the Vicarage of B . It was 

a venerable old house with pointed gables, 
elaborate and pointed windows, with panes of 
glass of the size of the palm of the hand, low 
doors, narrow staircases, all sorts of unsuspect- 
ed rooms, and creepers outside, trellised and 
trained to every corner and angle. Then 
there was the modern wing with library and 
dining room, large windows, marble fire-places, 
and French paper, and in going from your 
bed-room to Dreakfast, you might fancy your- 
self stepping from Queen Elizabeth's time to 
Queen Victoria's. A high hedge of holly 
divided the smoothly shaven lawn from the 
churchyard, and in the midst of the moss- 
grown head-stones stood a grey old church 
with four venerable towers, one of the most 
picturesque and beautiful specimens of the old 
English architecture that I have ever seen. 
The whole group, church, vicarage, and a 
small hamlet of vine covered and embowered 
stone cottages, lay in the lap of a gently rising 
sweep of mils, and all around were spread 
landscapes of the finished and serene character 
peculiar to England — rich fields framed in 
flowering hedges, clumps of forest trees, 
glimpses of distant parka, country seals, and 



village spires, and on the horizon a line of 
mist-clad hills, scarce ever more distinct than 
the banks of low-lying clouds retiring after a 
thunder storm in America. 

Early on Sunday morning we were awaken- 
ed by the melody of the bells in the old 
towers, and with brief pauses between the tunes, 
they were played upon most musically, till 
the hour for the morning services. We have 
little idea in America of the perfection to 
which the chiming of bells is carried in Eng- 
land. In the towers of this small rural church 
are hung eight bells of different tone, and the 
tunes played on them by the more accomplish- 
ed ringers of the neighbouring hamlet are varied 
endlessly. I lay and listened to the simple 
airs as they died away over the valley with a 
pleasure I can scarcely express. The morn- 
ing was serene and bright, the perfume of the 
clematis and jasmine flowers at the window, 
penetrated to the curtains of my bed, and 
Sunday seemed to have dawned with the audi- 
ble worship and palpable incense of Nature. 

The interior of the church was very ancient 
looking and rough, the pews of unpainted oak, 
and the massive stone walls simply white- 
washed. The congregation was small, per- 
haps fifty persons, and the men were (with 
two exceptions) dressed in russet carters' 
frocks, and most of them in leather leggings. 
The children sat on low benches placed in 
the centre of the one aisle, and the boys like 
their fathers, were in smock frocks of home- 
spun, their heavy shoes shod with iron like 
horses' hoofs, and their little legs buttoned up 
in the impenetrable gaiters of coarse leather. 
They looked, men and boys, as if they were 
intended to wear but one suit in this world. 

I was struck with the solemnity of the ser- 
vice, and the decorous attention of men, 
women, and children, to the responses. It 
was a beautiful specimen of simple and pastoral 
worship. Each family had the name of their 
farm or place of residence printed on the back 
of the pew, with the number of seats to which 
they were entitled, probably in proportion to 
their tithes. The " living " is worm, if I re- 
member right, not much over a hundred 
f rounds — an insufficient sum to support so 
uxurious a vicarage as is appended to it, but 
happily for the people, the vicar chances to 
be a man of fortune, and he unites in his ex- 
cellent character, the exemplary pastor with 
the physician and lord of the manor. I left 
B with the conviction that if peace, con- 
tentment, and happiness, inhabit one spot 
more than all others in a world, whose allot- 
ments are so difficult to estimate, it is the 

vicarage in the bosom of that rural upland. 

***** 

We left B at 12 in the Brighton 

" Age " — the " swell coach " of England. 
We were to dine thirty miles nearer London 

at Park, and we did the distance in 

exactly three hours, including a stop of fifteen 
minutes to dine. We are abused ny all tra- 
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vellers for our alacrity in dining on the road, 
but what stage-coach in the United States 
ever limited its dining-time to fifteen minutes, 
and what American dinner of roast, pastry, 
and cheese, was ever dispatched so briefly ? 
Yet the travellers to Brighton are of the 
better class, and those who were my fellow 
passengers, the day I refer to, were particularly 
well-dressed and gentlemanly — yet all of them 
achieved a substantial dinner of beef, pudding, 
and cheese, paid their bills and drained their 
glass of porter within the quarter of an hour. 
John Bull's blindness to the beam in his own 
eye is perhaps owing to the fact that this 
hasty meal is sometimes called a " lunch 1 " 

'Die two places beside our own in the inside 
were occupied by a lady and her maid, and 
two children — an interpretation of the number 
two to which I would not have agreed if I 
could have helped it. We cannot always tell, 
at first sight, what will be most amusing, how- 
ever, and the child of two years, who sprawled 
over my rheumatic knees with her mother's 
permission, thereby occasioning on my part a 
most fixed look out of the window, furnished 
me after a while with a curious bit of observa- 
tion. At one of the commons we passed, 
the children running out from a gipsy encamp- 
ment flung bunches of heath-flowers into the 
coach, which the little girl appropriated, and 
commenced presenting rather graciously to 
her mother, the maid, and Mrs. W., all of 
whom received them with smiles and thanks. 
Having rather a sulky face of my own when 
not particularly called on to be pleased, the 
chila omitted me for a long time in her dis- 
tributions. At last after collecting and re- 
distributing the flowers for about an hour, she 
grew suddenly grave — laid the heath all out 
upon her lap, selected the largest and brightest 
flowers, ana made them into a nosegay. My 
attention was attracted by the seriousness of 
the child's occupation, and I was watching 
her without thinking my notice observed, 
when she raised her eyes to me very timidly, 
turned her new bouquet over and over, and 
at last, with a blush, deeper than I ever saw 
before upon a child, placed the flowers in my 
hand and hid her face in her mother's bosom. 
My sulkiness gave way of course, and the 
little coquette's pleasure in her victory was 
excessive. For the remainder of the journey, 
those who had given her their smiles too 
readily were entirely neglected, and all her 
attentions were showered upon the only one 
she had found it difficult to please. I thought 
it as pretty a specimen of the ruling passion 
strong in babyhood as I ever saw. It was a 
piece of finished coquetry in a child not old 
enough to speak plain. 

The coachman of " the Age" was a young 
man of perhaps thirty, who is understood to 
have run through a considerable fortune, and 
drives for a living — but he was not at all the 
sort of looking person you would fancy for a 
"swell whip. " He was slender, graceful, and 



rather pale, with a retiring and thoughtful ex- 
pression of face, very distinguished in his 
dress and style, and on the modest side of 
gentlemanlike in his manners. He drove 
beautifully, and helped the passengers out 
and in, lifted their baggage, &c, very handily, 
but evidently shunned notice, and had no de- 
sire to chat with the "outsides." The ex- 
cessive difficulty in England of finding any 
clean way of making a hving after the initia- 
tory age is 038860* — (a difficulty which re- 
duced gentlemen feel most keenly) — probably 
forced this person, as it has others, to take up 
a vocation for which the world fortunately 
finds an excuse in eccentricity. He touches 
his hat for the half crown or shilling, although 
probably if it were offered to him when the 
whip was out of his hand, he would knock the 
giver down for his impertinence. I may as 
well record here, by the way, for the benefit 
of those who may wish to know a comparison 
between the expense of travelling here and 
at home, that for two inside places for thirty 
miles, the coach fare was two pounds, and the 
coachman's fee five shillings, or half-a-crown 
each inside. To get from the post town to 
Park, (two miles,) cost me five and six- 
pence for a " fly," so that for thirty-two miles 
travel I paid £2 10*. 6d., somewhere rising of 
twelve dollars. 

And speaking of vocations, it would be an 
useful lesson to some of our ambitious youths 
to try a beginning at getting a living in Eng- 
land. I was never at all aware of the difficulty 
of finding even bread and salt for a young 
man, till I had occasion lately to endeavour 
to better the condition of a servant of my own 
— a lad who has been with me four or five 
years, and whose singular intelligence, good 
principles, and high self improvement fitted 
him, I thought, for any confidential trust or 
place whatever. His own ideas, too, (I 
thought, not unreasonably,) had become 
somewhat sublimated in America, and he was 
unwilling to continue longer as a servant 
He went home to his mother, a working-wo- 
man of London, and I did my utmost the 
month I was in town, enquiring among all 
classes of my friends, advertising, &c, to find 
him any possible livelihood above menial ser- 
vice. I was met everywhere with the same 
answer — " there are hundreds of gentlemen's 
sons wearing out their youth in looking for 
the same thing." I was told daily that it was 
quite in vain — that apprenticeships were as 
much sought as clerkships, and that every 
avenue to the making of a sixpence was over- 
crammed and inaccessible. My boy and his 
mother at last came to their senses, and con- 
senting to apply once more for a servant's 
place, he was fortunate enough to engage as 
valet to a bachelor, and is now gone with his 
new master on a tour to France. As Harding 
the painter said to me, when he returned after 
his foreign trip, " England is a great place to 
take the nonsense out of people.** 
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Belmonte had been bom a beggar, and the 
recollection of bis early life only carried him 
back to the time when he wandered through 
the streets of Florence, clad in tattered gar- 
ments, and led by hia mother, whose habili- 
ments were akin to his own, and well corre- 
sponded with their condition. They slept in 
the open air ; sometimes beneath the portico 



into the mysteries of his calling ; still he felt 
a sense of gratitude towards her for her kind 
protection, and would fain indulge the thought 
that she did not wilfully abandon him. But 
the idea of adding a portion to the wealth of 
society, or of enlarging the blessings of this 
life by personal industry or individual ex- 
ertion, never entered his head; he sup- 
posed that all the riches of this world had 
been absorbed by one portion of society 
merely to deal out a part gratuitously t" 
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it he could never 
i, and being tolerably well bred to the 

"' l '* ~~e him very little un- 

Sureued the profes- 
ility, and met with 
that success which was commensurate with his 
merits. He had no relations, and conse- 
quently had no cares but such as were neces- 
sarily connected with his own personal com- 
forts. Indeed, he sometimes doubted whether 
•be were his mother who early initiated him 



iilence the cravings of hunger, still he was 

lot quite philosopher enough to look upon 

splendid domes of the affluent without 



envy ; and although he had nevet 
interior of any of those costly piles of com- 
mercial grandeur, yet he often suffered his 
fancy to rove among their classic beauties, and 
pictured to himself the gorgeous scenes with- 
in necessary to correspond with the courtly 
magnificence without On some occasions 
he contrasted his own dirty robe with the gay 
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frocks and showy finery of the Florentine 
youth, and felt a disposition almost to repine ; 
but then the ease with which his time-worn 
trappings clung to his person, from old habits 
and long acquaintance, soon reconciled him 
to his lot. 

Belmonte had now arrived at the age of 
twenty years, when early one morning, as he 
was wending his way along the streets to- 
wards the great quay where lay the ships of 
the Medici, he was accosted by a brother 
mendicant, who belonged to the Lazzaroni, 
saying — " Ah, Belmonte, have you heard 
the news ? Glorious times now ! Signior 
Lorenzo di Medici has taken charge of all the 
good people of Florence — he feeds all the 
poor* and they say he intends to give up his 
palace to them, as he is tired of living there." 

" So, so," replied Belmonte, thoughtfully, 
and then cast his eyes down his sides as if to 
take a close survey of his personal appear- 
ance ;. then, with an air of doubt and hesi- 
tation, added — " Will he leave his wardrobe 
and all his provisions there? — hell find no in- 
dependent Florentine to live there without" 

" Ay, to be sure he will," rejoined Fran- 
cisco; "but then what is one to do for 
villains, as them proud nobles call poor folks 
what work, as nobody will have to work now, 
nor beg, nor steal — 111 not live there; 
'twou'dn't suit me." 

" If one could marry a Pisani, now," said 
Belmonte* still musing on the extraordinary 

Erospect before him, " it would be pleasant ; 
ut where will Signior Lorenzo live ?" 

" O, we must vote for him to be chief of 
the republic, and then he'll live amongst us, 
I suppose ; sometimes with you, Belmonte, if 
you take the palace." 

" Well, that's fair. Signior Lorenzo is 
a great man, and we must kill all the nobles 
what don't vote for him — but what's that 
noise ?" 

" It's the people ; that is, the free citizens, 
as they call us now, going to the great church ; 
Lorenzo has ordered bread and wine to be 
placed under the portico — ah, Belmonte, we 
shall see no more such days if we don't make 
him chief of the republic — come, come, let's 
follow on." 

The crowd soon came up, and Francisco and 
Belmonte joined the throng, and mingled 
their shouts with the tumult in loud praises of 
the Medici. In every quarter of the city 
groups of men, women, and children were 
seen gathered around the storehouses of the 
Medici, clamorous with excess of joy. Bel- 
monte and his companion wandered from 
place to place, their appetites growing by 
what they fed on ; at length, as evening be- 
gan to close in, a large concourse of these 
citizens passed the Strozzi palace followed by 
Belmonte and Francisco, locked together by 
the arms, and reeling beneath the bounty of 
the Medici, which they had taken from the 



wine-cup. As they made a pause to gaze on 
the splendour of this noble pile, Belmonte 
caught a glimpse of a beautiful female in one 
of the windows of an upper chamber, the 
sight of whom seemed to overcome all his 
faculties. " Let's rest beneath the corridor," 
said he, and he broke from his companion 
and fell on the steps at the side of a marble 
lion, one of which adorned each aide of the 
entrance. 

Francisco looked on him for a moment, 
and as he began to snore right lustily, ex- 
claimed — " Well, the beast may take care of 
you to-night," and left him to his fate. Soon 
soft music came floating on the breeze, like 
the voice of some lone bird in the wilderness, 
anon the symphony began to swell, and grew 
louder and louder, until a wild harmonious 
strain burst forth on Belmonte's enraptured 
soul, and made him start from his flinty couch 
with wonder and amazement It seemed as 
if he had been transported to the gates of 
paradise, and that they were thrown open to 
his bewildered eyes. At the door of the 
palace, a few feet from the entrance, stood the 
lovely being that first arrested his attention 
from the window ; she was clad in white, with 
a full flowing robe that trailed behind her 
some two or three feet, the thin texture of 
which, added to its graceful disposition, seem- 
ed like the rich shading of the most'exquisite 
form. Her veil was partly thrown. aside, and 
discovered a cheek of the softest bloom, and 
a countenance expressive of the most endear- 
ing gentleness. She beckoned Belmonte to 
advance, who instantly obeyed, and as he gained 
the entrance, at the summit of the steps, she 
flew to meet him, and seizing one of his hands 
and clasping it with her delicate palms, she 
exclaimed — " Dear Belmonte, how rejoiced I 
am to see you ; this is indeed a condescension 
I could not have hoped for, but for the 
known benevolence of your disposition ; come 
let me show the Pitti, the Medici, and the 
Caponi how much I am indebted to you for 
this kindness." 

So saying, she led him through a long hall, 
the pavement of which was adorned with the 
richest mosaic, formed of various coloured 
marbles, inlaid with the most exquisite taste 
and workmanship. The walls exhibited some 
of the most splendid scenes, painted in fresco 
by the most eminent Italian masters; here 
and there the most finished statuary of a 
Leonardo and an Angelo graced the bril- 
liant spectacle, and stood out in bold relief 
with such perfect harmony of form and 
feature, as if the daring hand that guided the 
chisel had contended with the Creator for the 
palm, whilst the more softened beauties of the 
pencil seemed like the calm and bright cre- 
ations of a sinless world. 

This scene, so new to Belmonte, filled him 
with the most ravishing delight ; alternately 
he stopped to gaze upon the miniature world 
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around him, then with wild amazement on his 
fair conductress, and could hardly believe 
such a transcendent vision real ; at length he 
paused before a Venus of Leonardo, veiled in 
light pink drapery, so transparent that it 
served only to throw a glowing lustre over 
the features of the goddess rich as the hues 
of life. Behind lay stretched far away the 
groves of Elysium, from the pencil of Ra- 
phael, in which the most lovely nymphs lay 
reclining in the shade, veiled only with the 
soft blush of innocence, while others sported 
on the banks of a silver lake and seemed to 
glisten from a submersion in the cooling 
waters as the crystal drops stood like beads on 
their rosy forms, or like pearly gems rolled 
from their fair bodies to the earth. Belmonte 
began to suspect that it was all enchantment, 
and in the midst of his amazement and 
ecstasy once he essayed to speak ; he turned 
to look upon the fair being who held his 
hand in her delicate grasp and led him 
through these ravishing scenes, when the 
witching smile of her countenance, blended 
with the soft and lustrous expression of her 
large, dark eves, seemed to stifle every effort, 
and without breathing a whisper, he passively 
followed on. Soon they passed through a long 
train of attendants and came to a spacious 
archway, closed with folding doors. They 
had no sooner arrived at this spot, than the 
doors flew open and discovered such a blaze 
of light as caused Belmonte to start back 
with affright, which circumstance produced a 
loud laugh from his companion, accompanied 
with a more tightened grasp of the hand. 

When the first shock of surprise had sub- 
sided he again permitted himself to be led 
forward, and as he passed the splendid portals 
he saw himself ana his companion reflected 
in a large mirror on the opposite side of the 
apartment, and was astounded to find himself 
clad in the richest robes of the Florentine no- 
bility. How this change had been effected 
he knew not, but ere he had time to recover 
from this new surprise, he was led forward 
and introduced to the females of the Medici, 
the PStti, the Caponi, and the Pazzi, as the 
most distinguished guest of the Strozzi, to all 
of whom he addressed himself with becoming 
courtesy, and even wondered at his own self- 
possession and ease in a scene so entirely 
new. He found himself the lion of the pa- 
lace ; all the ladies were eager to receive his 
attentions, and hung with rapture on his dis- 
course, whilst all the gentlemen seemed 
anxious to obtain his opinion on matters of 
state. 

Finally, Lorenzo de Medici led him through 
a long train of nobility, up to the farther end 
of the chamber and seated him on a temporary 
throne, saying — " Signior Belmonte, be chief 
of this great Republic; govern with wisdom 
and with justice ; you have been chosen by 
the nobility to represent the state, and all the 



people have ratified the choice ; in order to 
strengthen your administration, it is necessary 
that a bond be formed between the nobility 
and the citizens, and to effect this, I would sug- 
gest a matrimonial alliance with the Strozzi, 
as the most agreeable; she who conducted 
you before this august assembly is alone 
worthy of your hand. We wait your answer 
ere we conduct you before the great council 
of the state ; the Signorina has already met 
to receive you with all those honours due to the 
chief magistrate of the Florentine republic" 

When this salutation had ended, Belmonte's 
surprise had increased to the last degree of 
wonder and astonishment He cast a hasty 
glance over that brilliant assembly, gathered 
together in the most splendid apartment of 
the Strozzi palace to do him honour, and felt 
that fortune, though tardy in administering 
justice, had at length paid him back her long 
arrears with more than interest. Still he dis- 
trusted his powers to serve the state as ef- 
fectually as he could wish, and rose from his 
seat with that modesty so peculiar to con- 
scious virtue and integrity, when suddenly 
drawn from retirement and thrust before an 
admiring world, to express his gratitude for 
this distinguished mark of approbation. But 
before heliad uttered a sentence, he discover- 
ed the crowd simultaneously to part in front 
of his seat, and an open space to extend in a 
direct line down to the brazen doors, which 
were thrown open ; a man then hastily ad- 
vanced up this avenue and was within ten feet 
of the chair of state when Belmonte recog- 
nized the intruder as Francisco. The sight 
of his old associate, so unlooked for, called Up 
for a moment a thousand recollections of his 
former life, and produced a confusion in his 
manners and appearance which it was im- 
possible to conceal. He turned first on one 
side, then on the other in his seat, and seemed 
utterly at a loss how to proceed. At length 
he resolved to appeal to the nobility and com- 
mand them to respect his elevation, which he 
owed to their generosity, so far as to rid him 
of the presence of the impertinent intruder. 

" It is our sovereign will and pleasure," 
said Belmonte, "that the commencement of 
our administration be distinguished by a strict 
regard to the welfare of the state ; that we 
swerve not from the most rigid examples of 
justice, therefore we banish all paupers and 
idlers from the Tuscan territory." Scarcely 
had he uttered these words when he felt a 
strange and chilling sensation creeping over 
his whole frame, accompanied with something 
like an electric shock in the right foot The 
lights seemed gradually to fade before his 
eyes — the assembly became mute ; he at- 
tempted to go on, but only vented his anguish 
in a hollow groan, and awoke on the cold steps 
beneath the marble lion to find that the day 
had already dawned, and that Francisco was 
dragging him by the heel. 

n2 
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" Wake up, wake up, Belmonte," said he ; 
" Medici's wine has made you sleep like a 
beast all night under the lion." 



FASHIONABLE NOVELS. 

A modern novel must be in three volumes. 
It matters not whether the author's story is 
long or short — his plot intricate or simple — 
his incidents crowded or scarce — his characters 
few or many — in all cases his novel must be 
in three volumes. It is the publisher's fiat 
If Richardson had lived in these days, 
he would have had to cut down Clarissa 
Harlow, Pamela, and Sir Charles Grandison 
to three volumes each, and Goldsmith would 
have had to expand his charming little Vicar of 
Wakefield to the same dimensions. A tale 
in one or two volumes is deemed trivial, and 
in four or upwards cumbersome, and there- 
fore no novel-writer, unless he be an esta- 
blished favorite, dares depart from the beaten 
track of three octavos or duodecimos. This 
gives rise to a systematic process of elabora- 
tion which is a very great bore. Indeed there 
is no end to the affectation and flimsiness of 
which it is productive; and an author is 
frequently obliged to wire-draw his scenes 
and thoughts in a way which is very afflict- 
ing. 

The interrogation and exclamation are 
much in request and special favourites with 
those who practise the art of spinning. Some- 
times there is a good deal of ingenuity mani- 
fested in this department, and sometimes there 
is no ingenuity at all. The design is fre- 
quently too apparent — too barefaced ; neither 
wit nor humour is employed to conceal the 
fraud. A gentleman's inquiries about little 
or nothing are numerous in the extreme, and 
his surprise about little or nothing prolonged 
to a painful extent. For instance — 

" Were you at Sanderson's last night, 
Tom?" 

" Yes." 

"Crowded?" 

" A regular jam ! Who do you think your 
false fair one, little Emily — 

" Stuff 1" 

« Led off the ball with?" 

" Oh! Watkins, of course." 

" No." 

"No!" 

" Not Watkins !" 

« No— I'll tell you— not Watkins." 

" Harry Dick, perhaps." 

" Wrong again. What think you of Fred. 
Thompson 1" 

"Pooh!" 

"Fact." 
Nonsense !" 

"'Pon honour! " 

"Fred. Thompson!" 

"Fred. Thompson." 



" You dWt say so ! What wtH Sophy 
Tompkins say to that 1" 
" Swear she never cared a straw about him, 

to be sure." 

" Well !" 

Etc., etc., etc, ad libitum. 

Now in place of such twaddle as this, to 
which plenty of parallels are to be found in 
our modern novels, would it not be equally 
instructive, and answer the great object of 
filling the page just as well, to do it in this 
fashion — 
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SKETCH OF BRIGHTON, BY A VISITOR. 

Brighton is like a great city, built entire, 
and at one job, to order. It is fresh and 
modern all over. It looks finished, too, for 
there is no sign of building, and in that it is 
unlike an American city. The cliffs are 
broad streets, beautifully Macadamised, with 
rows of Palaces on one side, and the surf of 
the sea on the other. I think the two clifls, 
which form a crescent with the Queen's Pa- 
vilion and the chain pier in the centre, are 
something more than three miles long. The 
most magnificent feature in this long terrace, 
is a succession of squares, receding from the 
beach, and with one side open to the sea — 
the houses are of a very highly ornamented 
style of building, and surmounted with bal- 
conies, low windows and belvideres, so as to 
command from every room and chamber a 
prospect of the sea. These three-sided squares 
are all large, with an enclosed park in the 
centre, ana in such a windy place as Brighton, 
form very snug and sheltered promenades to 
the slender-legged invalid, and the sail-carry- 
ing dame. Kemp Town, as it is called, forms 
the eastern extremity of the horn, and the 
Square last built, though standing a hundred 
feet above the beach, has subterranean pas- 
sages running under the street, and connecting 
every house with baths on the sea. This is 
the finest bit of Brighton in point of archi- 
tecture, and in one of its plainest houses lives 
the Duke of Devonshire. 

The other features of the clifls are small 
phaetons to let for children, drawn each by a 
pair of goats, well groomed and appointed; 
hand carriages for invalids ; all sorts of pony 
chaises sputtering about with fat ladies, and 
furnished invariably with the smallest con- 
ceivable boy behind; any quantity of lumber- 
ing "double flys" or two-horse coaches, 
drawn by one wretched skeleton of an animal, 
and occupied usually by a fat cit and his nu- 
merous family ; great numbers of remarkably 
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single-looking ladies, hanging to their parasols 
witn one hand and fighting the wind out of 
their petticoats with the other ; yellow- visaged 
East Indians forgetting their livers while they 
watch the struggles of these unwilling aero- 
nauts ; here and there a dandy, looking blue 
and damp with the chill of the salt air ; and 
all along the beach, half in the water and half 
in the sand, in singular contrast to all this 
towmshness, groups of rough sailors cleaning 
their boats, drying their nets, and cooking 
their messes on cross sticks, apparently as 
unconscious of the luxury and magnificence 
on the other side of the street, as if it were a 
mirage on the horizon. 

The Royal Pavilion is not on the sea, and 
and all you can see of it from the street, is a 
great number of peaked balloons, some small 
and some large, which peer above the shrub- 
bery and wall, like the tops of the castors 
beyond a dish of salad. 

The seed of this great flower upon the sea- 
side, was a whim of George the Fourth's, and to 
the excessive fright of the Brighthelmstonians, 
little Victoria has taken a particular dislike to 
it, and makes her visits briefer and briefer. 
The population, with the exception of trades- 
people, and a small circle of professional per- 
sons, and invalid families, is as transient as it 
well can be ; and the last and newest specu- 
lator is Nugee, the tailor, who has invested a 
small fortune, in some superb houses at Kemp 
Town, and he is likely to keep up his charac- 
ter as "the sufferer." — Willis's Letters. 



MICHAEL ANGELO AND HIS PUPILS. 
(From the French, by an American.] 
Among the scholars who crowded to Michael 
Angelo's painting-room, was Andrea, a poor 
young man, a stranger, to whom his comrades 
had given the name of U Triste, from his me- 
lancholy temper. He never mingled in their 
noisy amusements, but loved to wander by 
the flowery banks of the Arno, listening to 
its murmurs or gazing on the fading glories 
of sunset. All that was known of him was 
that he was no Florentine, but a total stranger 
in the city, and his means were equal to his 
-few expenses. The common people thought 
him slightly deranged, because his look was 
sad and wild, and he would often talk long to 
himself. The secret of his melancholy was, 
however, soon discovered. 

Michael Angelo had taken into his house a 
distant relative, an orphan girl of some seven- 
teen years, named Vesperia. She had studied 
music long and successfully, and had a voice 
of remarkable sweetness. One day, when 
the great artist was entertaining at dinner a 
party of friends, among whom were Ben- 
venuto Cellini, Francisco Francia, Carlo 
Dolce, and some of his pupils, the subject of 
conversation happened to be music. Michael 
Angelo boasted highly of his young relative's 



talent, and proposed to his guests to invite 
her to visit them and give a specimen of her 
skill. The proposition was received with ac- 
clamation, and he sent a servant to request 
the young girl to wait on him. When she 
entered the room, there was a profound, ad- 
miring silence. Vesperia, in her hurry to 
obey the orders of her relative and protector, 
had not had time to arrange her yellow locks, 
which fell in thick curls on her neck and 
shoulders, and her usually pale cheeks were 
covered with a brilliant flush of excitement. 
Her voice trembled at first, but she now gain- 
ed confidence, and sang with so much sweet- 
ness and expression, that the guests sat with 
their eyes fixed upon her, in utter forgetful- 
ness of the wines of Sicily and Cyprus that 
shed a perfume round the table. As soon as 
she ceased, the company broke out into that 
frenzy of applause which is unknown out of 
Italy. Michael Angelo, who cultivated poetry 
as well as the sister arts, called the attention 
of the guests to the beauty of the verses. 
Francisco Francia asked for the author. The 
young men bent their heads forward to listen 
while Vesperia, blushing still more deeply 
than before, whispered rather than uttered 
the name of Andrea. This was a thunder- 
bolt to his pupils. They eyed each other in 
surprise, and one of them, a young patrician 
named Marino, was so vexed, as to let fell the 
large drinking vase he held in his hand. 
The vessel broke to pieces, and injured in its 
fall one of Benvenuto Cellini's cups of rare 
workmanship. This drew a reproach and an 
oath from the fiery artist, which Marino dared 
not retaliate in the presence of his master, so 
that the reproach ended peaceably. 

This little circumstance made Andrea's 
fellow-students regard him with more atten- 
tion. It was plain that he loved Vesperia, and 
that she was not indifferent to his passion, 
since she sung his verses. Moreover, Marino 
recollected that once when he spoke to Ves- 
peria of Andrea's strange character, she an- 
swered that there were some spirits so harmo- 
niously sad, some voices so musically plaintive, 
that it was sweet to lament along with them. 
Be this as it may, jealousy soon made its 
appearance among Vesperia's suitors — more 
than once a duel on her account terminated 
their nightly revels, and once in a fray on the 
banks of the Arno, one of the students was 
dangerously wounded. When this came 
to the ears of Michael Angelo, he answered, 
to put an end to all disputes, that he would 
give his relative's hand to him among his pu- 
pils whose picture should surpass the others. 
He gave them as a subject to paint Cecilia 
composing a hymn, and fixed on the next 
Michaelmas as the day when he would decide 
on the merits of their performances. 

The subject was exactly suited to Andrea's 
genius. He resembled Raphael more than 
he did his teacher. His outlines wanted 
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boldness, he did not bring out every nerve, 
vein and muscle ; but his figures were smooth, 
soft and rounded. Consequently, his female 
figures were the best things he did, and the 
reason that his talent had never been disco- 
vered was, that he had always been employed 
on bold and severe subjects, such as the Pro- 
phets in the Sistine Chapel. He commenced 
Lis work with a beating heart, full of hope : 
he had within himself a female figure, and a 
wondrously soft and beautiful one. It would 
have been useless for him to draw any other ; 
the same one always came back upon 
him. 

As for Marino, he felt that his triumph 
was certain. He had no doubts of his supe- 
riority. He handled flesh with almost as much 
ease as his master. His men always looked 
like prize-fighters. For this reason, Michael 
Angelo had employed him in preference to 
his other pupils, to paint the figures of the 
damned in his great work of The Judgment, 
and his comrades tacitly yielded him the palm 
among them. But when he began to paint 
for the prize, he was greatly disappointed. 
His imagination was silent. His design was 
harsh, his colouring gray and cold, and ill- 
suited to the harmonious form of the patron- 
ess of music. He tore his canvass in pieces, 
and began again and again, with no better 
success. His temper, always proud and quick, 
became so irritable that he lost the affection 
of his former friends. Cristoforo, commonly 
called Pescarenico, the best of the students, 
was sick, and could be of no assistance to him. 
As to the others, they were so far inferior, 
that if they made an effort for the prize, it 
was only because there is in the mind of 
every artist, even the humblest, a secret 
vanity which tells him that his merits are not 
appreciated, and that they will one day come 
to light. 

This was a period of extreme rivalry and 
hatred among tne masters of the art. They 
attacked each other and their productions 
with equal fury, employed corrosive prepara- 
tions to destroy their rival pictures, and the 
dagger and poison against themselves. Ra- 
phael introduced himself by stealth into the 
Sistine Chapel, and stole from Michael An- 
gelo the head of the patriarch Isaac. Mi- 
chael Angelo himself had forced an entrance 
into the Chigi palace, and painted a huge 
satyr's head just below Raphael's Psyche. 
Marino was only too ready to follow the ex- 
ample thus set him. Surprised at seeing joy 
reappear on Andrea's visage, and knowing 
that he spent many hours in working pri- 
vately, he felt the keenest jealousy. One 
night, when il Triste was absent, he broke 
into his little room, and hurried to the pic- 
ture ; what was his astonishment, at recog- 
nizing in the face of St. Cecilia the very 
features and smiles of Vesperia ! Unable to 
contain himself, he threw down the canvass 



and trampled it under foot, so as to make it 
impossible to finish it. 

Meanwhile, the appointed time drew nigh. 
Marino's picture was finished. Andrea had 
said nothing of his misfortune, for he had no 
friends to sympathize with him; only his 
fleeting joy had disappeared, and he was 
gloomier than ever. On Michaelmas eve 
the students had a carouse, and they drank 
the health of their master and Vesperia so deep 
and so often, that they were half intoxicated 
the next morning when they went to the 
painting-room. There were standing there 
two pictures which the great artist had just 
finished, and on which the colours were still 
fresh. The subjects were two of the virtues, 
Hope and Charity. To pass the time away, 
while waiting for their master, and perhaps to 
shew his wit, Marino thought proper to rally 
Andrea, who sat pensively in a corner. He 
bore his sarcasm patiently at first, but Marino, 
who was heated with wine, having alluded to 
his love for Vesperia, and how much his St 
Cecilia resembled her, Andrea's blood began 
to boil. He drew a poniard, and leaped 
upon his rival like a tiger. The others threw 
themselves between and soon separated them, 
but in the scuffle the two pictures were thrown 
down with violence. The noise of their fell 
put an end to the strife. All stood, as it were, 
stupid, and did not even notice that Andrea 
was slightly wounded. After a long silence. 
— " We must lift up the pictures, at any rate," 
said Marino, affecting more indifference than 
he really felt. They were lifted up and the 
colours were found to have been completely 
rubbed off. 

" Oh, brothers, what have we done 1" cried 
Bartolomeo. " Look, Charity is blind, and the 
mouth of Hope grins like one of the damned ! 
Oh, my friends, you have destroyed, in one 
instant, two years of labour, and twenty ages 
of glory!" 

It was necessary to do something, how- 
ever, for the teacher was expected every 
hour. 

" Some one of us must retouch the pic- 
tures," was timidly suggested by Albertazzi. 

" Who will dare to pass his pencil over the 
work of Michael Angelo ? " answered Barto- 
lomeo. "Not I, certainly." 

" Nor I, nor I !" echoed round the room. 

" Corpo di Caio Mario/** said Apostolo, 
" it belongs to the authors of the michief to 
mend it. Let each of them take one of the 
pictures, and retouch it" 

" Or, better yet," said Albertaazi, "let 
them each draw for the picture they are to 
take." 

It was agreed that the two names should 
be placed in a cup, and that the first one 
drawn should take the Hope, and the other 
the Charity, The name of Andrea was the 
first proclaimed, and he rejoiced at his good 
fortune. While they were hard at work, 
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which, by the way, was difficult for Andrea, 
whose arm was wounded, and whose blood 
sometimes ran down and mixed with his co- 
lours, the other students kept aloof; and Bar- 
tolomeo, who was kind-hearted though care- 
less, whispered Albertazzi — 

" Andrea, the weakest of all us scholars, to 
tell you the truth, I have great fears " 

" Let him alone,'* was the answer, "he will 
do well enough ; the subject seems to inspire 
him. But to give the Charity to Marino ! 
Certainly, Fortune is often blind 1 " 

In a few minutes Marino cried out, " I am 
ready!" 

" So am I," rejoined Andrea. " Judge 
between us ! " 

" Our master is coming !" said Apostolo. 
And Michael Angelo entered the painting- 
room. 

He happened to be agitated and out of hu- 
mour that morning. Perhaps he had been 
meditating on the shortness of life, the vast- 
ness of his art, and the empty nature of all 
earthly glory. Whatever the cause, he was 
thoughtful and moody, and spoke much to 
himself and incoherently, not regarding the 
confusion of his scholars. Gradually, he 
grew calmer and more collected. He began 
to give some lessons on his divine art, and he 
turned to the two pictures, as an illustration 
of the rules he had been laying down. No 
sooner had he fixed his eyes on the picture of 
Charity, than he exclaimed, his eyes flashing 
with anger: 

" Furies ! what woman is this ? Can I be 
so for deceived? Curses on it ! Heaven has 
forsaken me." Then turning to the Hope, 
" Ah — ah — no, no — here there is some of the 
true inspiration. But as for this Charity, that 
looks like a hangman — confound it?" 

And he drew his dagger, and cut the can- 
vass to pieces. The whole company were 
silent with fear, except a few who talked in 
whispers in a corner. The great master 
noticed them, and as he saw at once that 
something had happened, he approached the 
picture a second time, viewed it closely a few 
minutes, and said all at once : 

" What is the matter here, gentlemen ; 
what is all this? This is not my style, these 
are not my tints. On your lives, tell me what 
has happened here !" 

The silence continued. 

" Am I listened to, when I speak ? Can 
I have an answer when I ask a question ? " 

" Master," said Bartolomeo timidly, " in 
the agitation inseparable from such a festival, 
an accident happened, and " 

Michael Angelo reflected for some moments: 
" Who retouched the picture of Hope ? " he 
asked calmly. 

" Andrea ! " answered Bartolomeo. 

" Andrea, come hither," said the artist. 

He advanced slowly and timidly ; his mas- 
ter clasped him in his arms. 



" You are a pupil worthy of Michael An- 
gelo," cried he ; "you are the only one that 
understood my Hope." 

Then as he knew that he was ready to 
weep, and remembering how much he must 
have suffered, " Child," said he, with a tender- 
ness unusual and strange in him, " you were 
a ray of light hidden behind clouds, but the 
clouds have passed away, and the sun of thy 
genius shines out brightly in the sight of 
heaven and earth. Ask for what you will 
— it is granted already. " 

The young man was too much agitated to 
answer — two big tears rolled down his cheeks. 
A young girl crossed the garden ; he pointed 
to her in silence. 

" Vesperia 1 " cried Michael Angelo, " by 
St. Luke 1 I remember now " 

He sent for his young relation, and put her 
hand in Andrea's ; then turning to the other 
pupils, said coldly, " Gentlemen, this is but 
justice 1 " The next day Marino's lifeless 
body was found in the garden ; his poniard 
was thrust into his heart up to the very hilt. 
He had rolled around the blade a paper 
which had also entered his breast, on which 
was written, " There was something here ! " 
When the body was brought to Michael An- 
gelo, he shrugged up his shoulders, and only 
said — " His hatred must have come out with 
the blood, for the wound is a wide one." 



VALUABLE WATER PRIVILEGES, 

By George P. Morris. 

Gentle reader, do you remember Monsieur 
Poopoo ? He used to keep a small toy-store 
in Chatham, near the corner of Pearl-street. 
You must recollect him, of course. He lived 
there for many years, and was one of the most 
polite and accommodating of shop-keepers. 
When a juvenile, you have bought tops and 
marbles of him a thousand times. To be 
sure you have ; and seen his vinegar-visage 
lighted up with a smile as you flung him the 
coppers ; and you have laughed at his little 
straight queue and his dimity breeches, and 
all the otner oddities that made up the every- 
day apparel of my little Frenchman. Ah, I 
perceive you recollect him now. 

Well, then, there lived Monsieur Poopoo 
ever since he came from "dear delightful 
Paris," as he was wont to call the city of his 
nativity — there he took the pennies for his 
kickshaws — there he laid aside five thousand 
dollars against a rainy day — there he was as 
happy as a lark — and there, in all human pro- 
bability, he would have been to this very day, 
a respected and substantial citizen, had he 
been willing to " let well alone." But Mon- 
sieur Poopoo had heard strange stories about 
the prodigious rise in real estate ; and, having 
understood that most of his neighbours had 
become suddenly rich by speculating in lots, 
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ne instantly grew dissatisfied with hia own lot, 
forthwith determined to shut up shop, turn 
everything into cash, and set about making 
money in right-down earnest. No sooner 
said than done ; and our quondam store- 
keeper a few days afterward attended an ex- 
tensive sale of real estate, at the Merchants' 
Exchange. 

There was the auctioneer with his beautiful 
and inviting lithographic maps — all the lots 
as smooth and square and enticingly laid out 
as possible — and there were the speculators— 
and there, in the midst of them, stood Mon- 
sieur Poopoo. 

" Here they are, gentlemen," said he of the 
hammer, " the most valuable lots ever offered 
for sale. Give me a bid for them." 

" One hundred each," said a bystander. 

" One hundred !" said the auctioneer, 
" scarcely enough to pay for the maps. One 
hundred — going — and fifty — gone ! Mr. H. 
they are yours. A noble purchase. You'll 
sell those same lots in less than a fortnight 
for fifty thousand dollars profit !" 

Monsieur Poopoo pricked up his ears at 
this, and was lost in astonishment. This was 
a much easier way certainly of accumulating 
riches than selling toys in Chatham-street, 
and he determined to buy and mend his 
fortune without delay. 

The auctioneer proceeded in his sale. 
Other parcels were offered and disposed of, 
and all the purchasers were promised im- 
mense advantages for their enterprise. At 
last came a more valuable parcel than all the 
rest. The company pressed around the 
stand, and Monsieur Poopoo did the same. 

" I now offer vou, gentlemen, these mag- 
nificent lots, delightfully situated on Long- 
Island, with valuable water privileges. Pro- 
perty in fee — title indisputable — terms of sale, 
cash — deeds ready for delivery immediately 
after the sale. How much for them ? Give 
them a start at something. How much?" 
The auctioneer looked around ; there were 
no bidders. At last he caught the eye 
of Monsieur Poopoo. " Did you say one 
hundred, sir ? Beautiful lots — valuable water 
privileges — shall I say one hundred for 
you?" 

" Oui, monsieur ; I will give you von hun- 
dred dollar a piece, for de lot vid de valuarble 
vatare privalege ; c* est ca.** 

" Only one hundred a piece for these 
sixty valuable lots — only one hundred — going 
— going — going — gone !" 

Monsieur Poopoo was the fortunate pos- 
sessor. The auctioneer congratulated him — 
the sale closed — and the company dispersed. 

" Pardonnez moi, monsieur,** said Poopoo, 
as the auctioneer descended his pedestal, 
" you shall excusez moi, if I shall go to voire 
bureau, your counting-house ver quick, to 
make every ting sure wid respec to de lot vid 
de valuarble vatare privalege. Von leetle 



bird in de hand be vorth two in de tree, c* est 
vrai — eh ?" 

" Certainly, sir." 

" Veil den, aUons." 

And the gentleman repaired to the count- 
ing house, where the six thousand dollars 
were paid, and the deeds of the property de- 
livered. Monsieur Poopoo put these care- 
fully in his pocket, and as he was about taking 
his leave, the auctioneer made him a present 
of the lithographic outline of the lots, which 
was a very liberal thing on his part, consider- 
ing the map was a beautiful specimen of that 
glorious art. Poopoo could not admire it 
sufficiently. There were his sixty lots, as 
uniform as possible, and his little gray eyes 
sparkled like diamonds as they wandered 
from one end of the spacious sheet to the 
other. 

Poopoo's heart was as light as a feather, 
and he snapped his fingers in the very wanton- 
ness of joy as he repaired to Delmonico's, 
and ordered the first good French dinner that 
had gladdened his palate since his arrival in 
America. 

After having discussed his repast, and 
washed it down with a bottle of choice old 
claret, he resolved upon a visit to Long- Island 
to view his purchase. He consequently im- 
mediately hired a horse and gig, crossed the 
Brooklyn ferry, and drove along the margin 
of the river to the Wallabout, the location in 
question. 

Our friend, however, was not a little per- 
plexed to find his property. Everything on 
the map was as fair and even as possible, 
while all the grounds about him were as 
undulated as they could well be imagined, 
and there was an elbow of the East-river 
thrusting itself quite into the ribs of the land, 
which seemed to have no business there. 
This puzzled the Frenchman exceedingly; 
and being a stranger in those parts, he called 
to a farmer in an adjacent field. 

" Mon ami, are you acquaint vid dis part 
of de country — eh ?" 

" Yes, I was born here, and know every 
inch of it." 

"Ah, c*est bien, dat vill do," and the 
Frenchman got out of the gig, tied fast the 
horse, and produced his lithographic map. 

" Den maybe you vill have de kindness to 
show me de sixty lot vich I have bought, vid 
de valuarble vatare privalege V* 

The farmer glanced his eye over the paper. 
" Yes, sir, with pleasure ; if you will be 
good enough to get into my boat, I will row 
you out to them /" 

" Vat dat you say, sare ?" 

" My friend," said the farmer, " this section 
of Long Island has recently been bought up 
by the speculators of New York, and laid out 
for a great city ; but the principal street is 
only visible at low tide. When this part of 
the East- River is filled up, it will be just there. 
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Your lots, as you will perceive, are beyond it; 
2nd are now all under water." 

At first the Frenchman was incredulous. 
He could not believe his senses. As the 
facts, however, gradually broke upon him, he 
shut one eye, squinted obliquely at the heavens 
— the river— the farmer — and then he turned 
away and squinted at them all over again ! 
There was his purchase sure enough ; but 
then it could not be perceived, for there was a 
river flowing over it 1 He drew a box from his 
waistcoat pocket, opened it with an emphatic 
knock upon the lid, took a pinch of snuff and 
restored it to his waistcoat pocket, as before. 
Poopoo was evidently in trouble, having 
" thoughts which often lie too deep for tears ;" 
and, as his grief was also too big for words, 
he untied his horse, jumped into his gig, and 
returned to the auctioneer in hot haste. 

It was near night when he arrived at the 
auction-room — his horse in a foam and him- 
self in a fury. The auctioneer was leaning 
back in his chair, with his legs stuck out of a 
low window, quietly smoking a cigar after the 
labours of the day, and humming the music 
from the last new opera. 

•* Monsieur, I have much plaisir to fin you, 
chez vous, at home." 

" Ah, Poopoo 1 glad to see you. Take a 
seat, old boy. " 

" But I shall not take de seat, sare." 

« No— why, what's the matter?" 

" Oh, beaueoup de matter. I have been 
to see de gran lot vot you sell me to day." 

" Well, sir, I hope you like your pur- 
chase?" 

No, monsieur, I no like him." 
I'm sorry for it ; but there is no ground 
for your complaint" 

" No, sare ; dare is no ground at all — de 
ground is all vatare !" 

" You joke !" 

" I no joke, I nevare joke ; je n'entends pas 
la raiflerie. Sare, voutez vous have de kind- 
ness to give me back de money vot I pay ?" 

" Certainly not." 

" Den vill you be so good as to take de 
East- River off de top of my lot ?" 

" That's your business, sir, not mine." 

" Den I make von mauvaise affaire — von 
gran mistake 1" 

" I hope not I don't think you have 
thrown your money away in the land." 

" No sare ; but I tro it avay in de vatare/" 

" That's not my feult" 

" Yes, sare, but it is your fault You're 
von ver grand rascal to swindle me out of de 
I argent" 

" Hollo, old Poopoo, you grow personal ; 
and if you cant keep a civil tongue in your 
head, you must go out of my counting-room. " 

" Vare shall I go to, eh ?" 

" To the devil, for aught I care, you fool- 
ish old Frenchman!" said the auctioneer, 
waxing warm. 






" But, sare, I vill not go to de devil to 
oblige you !" replied the Frenchman, waxing 
warmer. " You sheat me out of all de dol- 
lar vot I make in Shathame-street ; but I vill 
not go to de devil for all dat I vish you 
may go to de devil yourself, you dem yankee- 
doo-dell, and I vill go and drown myself, tout 
de suite, right avay." 

" You couldn't make a better use of your 
water privileges, old boy !" 

" Ah, misericorde I Ah, mon dieu, je suis 
ablme. I am ruin ! I am done up I I am 
break all into ten sousan leetle pieces I I am 
von lame duck, and I shall vaddle across de 
gran ocean for Paris, vish is de only valuarble 
vatare privilege dat is left me d present /" 

Poor Poopoo was as good as his word. 
He sailed in the next packet, and arrived in 
Paris almost as pennyless as the day he left 
it 



THE HARPERS, BROTHERS, THE EXTEN- 
SIVE PUBLISHING FIRM. 

This firm comprises four partners — bro- 
thers. Their names are James, John, Joseph 
and Fletcher. James established in Dover 
Street, twenty-three years ago. The first 
book which they published and in which the 
imprint appeared, " J. and J. Harper," was 
Locke's " Essay on the Human Understand- 



ing, 



This was successful — and its name 



and success afforded a happy prognostic of 
their future career ; for, since the publication 
of that celebrated philosophical treatise, they 
have made many successful essays on the 
human understanding. The brothers are 
at present, (to use a good Americanism,) lo- 
cated in Cliff street Upon the building, 
which they occupy, appears the same sign, 
which was placed there thirteen years ago, 
" J. and J. Harper's printing office." Shortly 
previous to their removal to this place, Joseph 
was received into the firm, and about one 
year afterwards, Fletcher, the youngest, be- 
came a co-partner. Thus united by tie bands 
of interest as well as the strongest ties of fra- 
ternal affection, these four men present to the 
world an admirable illustration of the truth of 
the moral drawn from the fable of the bundle of 
rods. They have never separated, never disse- 
vered their concerns, but have remained firmly 
bound and united together. Accordingly 
their prosperity has been large and constant 
They are all married men, and have, each, 
"sons and daughters." Their father, "the 
old man, is yet alive." I saw him the other 
day, a fine, bluff, hale, hearty, ruddy-cheeked 
farmer, who has outlived the allotted span of 
" three-score years and ten," yet has he not 
known a day of that " labour and sorrow," 
which the scriptures speak of as the doom of 
age. I talked with him about the country 
and the crops, and, hearing every word that I 
uttered as distinctly as I beard his, he told 
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me stories about by-gone times, and, in ready 
answer to my questions, related instances of 
the mutations of our human affairs. It was 
truly an interesting spectacle to behold the 
good old gentleman, — standing like a sturdy 
oak, strengthened by the storms of eighty 
winters — in the midst of his men-children — 
whose children's children may, as I warmly 
hope, 

" Make smooth the pillow of his final rest** 

To convey a striking idea of the manner in 
which the brothers ("the boys" as their fa- 
ther calls them) live together, I need only 
mention, that as long as they have been in 
business, and notwithstanding the difference 
of expense of each one, according to his 
mode of life or the size of his family, — they 
have never kept any separate accounts or had 
any settlement with regard to monies drawn 
from the house for their separate support. 

The sheet, which is published annually, 
and which is called their " Trade List," 
shews the vast number of their current 
publications, both standard and occasional ; 
and it is also to be remembered that 
they have issued hundreds and hundreds of 
transitory books, which are at present en- 
tirely out of print They sometimes get 
letters from the West Indies and other distant 
parts — where the last Waverley novel still 
forms a topic for conversation — for some 
work, which was published by them many 
years ago, and of which no vestige remains, 
except, perchance, a thumbed, worn, dilapi- 
dated copy in the nook of some out-of-the- 
way circulating library. Had either of them 
taken care to preserve a copy of each of their 
publications, he would have possessed a cu- 
rious library, in strange and various styles of 
typography. What hook ever published by 
"the Harpers,'* think you, most sagacious 
Public had the largest sale? You will 
hardly guess it. " Abercrombie on the Intel- 
lectual Powers." It is a volume of the Fa- 
mily Library, and its sale, to this date, has 
exceeded twenty thousand copies. The other 
volumes in this valuable collection have sold 
" excellent well," varying from seven to 
twelve thousand copies each. There are 
eighty-five volumes in the series. Bulwer's 
novels come next in the order of sale. Of 
the " half-dollar edition " of Rienzi (incredi- 
bly cheap !) fifteen thousand copies were sold. 
— Among American writers (strange as it 
may appear!) Paulding's works have com- 
manded the widest circulation. A different idea 
from this is probably entertained by those per- 
sons who chuckled over Mr. Willis's late slash- 
ing review in the Corsair; which, by-the-by, I 
regretted to see transferred to the newspapers, 
although there was an antidote in the Courier 
and Enquirer, — such as it was, Mr. Willis's 
statements were untrue. Mr. Paulding is 
popular and his works do sell. Moreover, 



they were never sent to the editors of the 
Corsair for their commendation, as was inti- 
mated : at least they were never sent by the 
publishers. The cause of Mr. Willis's attack 
was a " secret grief," " a silent sorrow." You 
must know that he is quite a "preuz cheva- 
lier" a gentleman who is extremely punc- 
tilious with regard to matters of personal at- 
tention and etiquette. He would probably 
be less disturbed by the most desolating cri- 
ticism of his poems than by the least personal 
disrespect When Mr. Willis was ruralizing 
with his then coadjutor, General Morris, on 
the romantic banks of the Hudson, Pauld- 
ing was in the vicinity at the house of his re- 
lation, Hon. Gouvemeur Kemble. Willis 
was never called upon by the Kembles or 
invited to their festivities, and he attributed 
the slight to the influence of Paulding. — 
" Hinc ilUe lachrymal" The critic gave 
out that he was incited to his severity by the 
fact of Paulding's having abused his early 
productions in the Courier and Enquirer; 
but the least inquiry would have satisfied him 
upon that point ; for Col. Webb is not the 
man to have hesitated, a single instant, to de- 
clare himself the real author of all the pas- 
quinades, which had appeared in his journal, 
about Mr. N. P. Willis. 

I have fallen into this digression purposely 
to make known the true issue in the case of 
Willis v. Paulding ; but revenons d nos mou- 
tons, I should have used the expression 
American novelist, not writer, in speaking 
of Paulding ; for none of his productions can 
have been sold to the extent of Stephens' 
" Incidents of Travel," or Miss Sedgwick's 
domestic tales " The Rich Poor Man and the 
Poor Rich Man," " Live and let Live," &c. 
It is not difficult to account for the extraor- 
dinary success of " Incidents of Travel in 
Egypt, Arabia, Petrsea and the Holy Land." 
Just after its publication, Mr. J. S. Bucking- 
ham arrived in New York and commenced 
his lectures. He drew ten thousand people 
together, and to his audience he commended 
in high terms the work of Mr. John L. Ste- 
phens. This he also did in other parts of 
the country. The consequence was an un- 
precedented demand for the book and the 
furnishing of the author's pockets to the pret- 
ty amount of some five or six thousand dol- 
lars! Look, besides, at the sacred associa- 
tions which these Travels suggested I They 
passed over the very scenes of the Bible; 
they told the old names, with which our ears 
had long been familiar ; and our minds, as 
we dwelt upon them, were filled with a "dim, 
religious light," and a pleasant, solemn mu- 
sic, like that which floats under the arches of 
a vast cathedral. The second series, " Inci- 
dents of Travels in Greece, Turkey, Russia 
and Poland," was successful on the name of 
the first, but was far inferior. Besides being 
much less interesting, it lacks the quiet sim- 
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phcity and perspicuous ease. The author 
of these works is now preparing for his mis- 
sion to Guatemala — he is to be accompanied 
by Mr. Catherwood, of panoramic celebrity, 
who will take drawings of the famous ruins 
of the city of Palenque in South America, for 
the purpose of illustrating a work that Mr. 
Stephens proposes to write. Before Mr. 
Stephens shall have attained his "middle 
age " he will accumulate a competent fortune 
from his writings — an extraordinary fact in 
the history of American authorship, and the 
more remarkable when it is considered that 
he was not educated to literature. 



THE ALABASTER BOX. 
By Miss H. F. Gould. 

And, who is she that, bearing 

The Alabaster Box, 
Is thus, neglected, wearing 

Her long and silken locks? 

Her form is fair, but o'er her 

A shade of grief is cast, 
That speaks of wo before her, 

Or bitterness that 's past. 

Oh ! whither is she going ? 

And what is it to seek, 
With sorrow's fountains flowing 

On either pallid eheek ? 

Behold ! her steps are tending 
To him who sits at meat. 

'Tis Mary ! see her bending 
To weep at Jesus' feet ! 

And while her tears bestrew them, 
As pearls that scatter there, 

Her lips she presses to them, 
And wipes them with her hair. 

And, of a heart that 's broken 
For sin that she forsakes, 

She gives the precious token— 
The alabaster breaks. 

From ointment now, that 's gushing 

To pour on Jesus' head, 
Sweet odours forth are rushing, 

And o'er the dwelling spread. 

But they, who see her spilling 
The spikenard fresh and pure, 

Rebuke her, as unwilling 
To sell it for the poor. 

While he, whose eye possesses 
The hidden, inmost thought, 

Pronounces good, and blesses 
The work by Mary wrought. 

He sees her heart is riven, 
And bids her sorrow cease. 

To them, he says, " Forgiven, 
She shall depart in peace. 

" The poor are with you ever i 
For diem your treasures save. 

But she, before we sever, 
Anoints me for the grave ! " 

Fair penitent ! when breaking 
For thee, the stony tomb, 

With sweeter odours waking, 
Thy spirit he '11 perfume ! 



THE " MONOPOLY" AND THE 
"PEOPLE'S LINE." 

[From " Sketches of the Times."] 

Not many years ago, there lived on Long- 
Island, a jolly, well-to do, honest, old Dutch- 
man, who drove a stage from Brooklyn to 
Jamaica for two dollars a passenger. This 
had been the charge since Adam was an 
urchin, or since the tune whereof the memory 
of man "runneth not to the contrary." It 
was sanctioned by immemorial usage, and had 
all the crust of antiquity about it Nobody 
thought of disputing the matter. It was 
settled, like the laws of the Medes and Per- 
sians, and was a thing not to be sacrilegiously 
meddled with, or altered on any account 
whatever. The proprietor's great-grandfather 
had driven the same route, and so had all his 
other ancestors, and none of them had ma- 
naged to realize more than enough to make 
both ends meet when Christmas came round. 
But it was left for these degenerate days, and 
for modern innovators, to work wonderful 
changes in the destinies of Jamaica, which 
was then a mere dot on the unexplored map 
of Long-Island. You might have held it in 
the hollow of your hand, or Major Noah could 
have put it into his breeches pocket. It has 
assumed vast consequence since that period — 
which was before the discovery of lithography, 
unquestionably the most magnificent and im- 
posing art of modwrn times — and is an incor- 
porated city — in embryo ! — with its mayor 
and its aldermen — its commodious edifices — 
its steeples, domes, and court-houses — its 
spacious taverns and its heaven-aspiring 
liberty-rods, and all the other requisites of a 
thriving American metropolis ! If the future 
greatness of Jamaica may be gathered from 
the thousands of building-lots that have been 
laid out and disposed of for slow notes of 
hand, and if one may at all rely upon the 
prophecies of the eloquent and disinterested 
speculators of Wall-street, "who look into 
the seeds of time, and say which place shall 
grow and which shall not," then is Jamaica, 
without the shadow of a doubt, predestined to 
become the capital of the world ! 

Oh, Lithography ! let me apostrophize 
thee ! Thou art indeed a mighty wizard — and 
hast performed more miracles in our day and 
generation than all the soothsayers, seers, and 
necromancers of the olden time ! There is 
no obstacle that thou canst not overcome- 
no difficulty that thou canst not surmount ! 
Does a mountain oppose thy onward march 
— one wave of thy wand, and it hides its di- 
minished head and disappears for ever ! Is a 
valley too deep and broad for thy lofty pur- 
poses — another flourish of thy potent staff, 
and lo ! it is as level as the plain ! Is a river 
inconvenient to ford, and does it endeavour 
to frustrate thy plans, thou hast but to will it 
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id, presto ! its waters recede, and the 
warm and genial earth, beautifully checkered 
and converted into streets, avenues, spacious 
squares and desirable building-lots, remains 
in its stead ! Thou canst people the wilder- 
ness — for the woods, like those of Birnam, 
will "unfix their earth-bound roots," and 
move before thee — and thou canst command 
the " desert to bud and blossom like the rose," 
and it is even so ! Thou canst found settle- 
ments, villages, towns, and cities wherever 
thou listeth — in the interior, by the running 
river, the quiet lake, or on the more boister- 
ous borders of the ocean ? 'Tis all the same 
to thee, Lithography. Thou canst do any- 
thing — every thing— all things — on paper. 

But I am wandering from my subject ; and 
must take care that, in my admiration for the 
most sublime of all modern inventions — al- 
ways save and excepting the " noble science of 
money-making" — I do not lose the reader as 
well as myself in the labyrinths of imagination 
and metaphor. 

In the course of time, travelling increased 
on the Jamaica turnpike ; the Dutchman had 
his stage full every trip, and began to thrive. 
But the star of his good fortune, although it 
had risen clear and unclouded, was not long 
in the ascendant ; for, one fine morning, 
there came another stage driver, the owner of 
a new turn out, as fine as a fiddle, who put in 
his claims for patronage. 

He was a full grown stripling, of little 
credit, but some ready money, and he secret- 
ly resolved upon bearing off the palm from the 
quiet but covetous Dutchman. At first he de- 
manded the usual rates, and divided the busi- 
ness with his old-established rival ; but finding 
that he had less custom, that he was looked 
upon as an interloper, and that all faces were 
set against him, he resolved to cut down the 
fare to a single dollar — and he did so, greatly 
to the satisfaction of the applauding multi- 
tude. 

This was a sad blow to the prospects of the 
poor old Dutchman, whose carriage was in- 
stantly deserted, all the fickle populace in- 
stinctively flocking to the glossy vehicle of his 
adversary, who cracked his whip in high glee 
as he dashed along the dusty and unpaved 
streets of Brooklyn. At first Mynheer did 
not know what to make of the matter, so he 
lighted his pipe and looked to St. Nicholas 
for the solution of a mystery, altogether too 

Erofound for his comprehension. One day, 
owever, a friend unravelled it to him, and 
suggested the propriety of a reduction also of 
his price ; whereupon the whole truth flashed 
upon him in the twinkling of an eye, and he 
instantly resolved, in defiance of the good 
examples of his forefathers, to humble him- 
self to the insignificant fare of his pestilent 
competitor. Now all was right again, and 
things went on as swimmingly as before, un- 
til the new-comer again lowered the fare — 



called his omnibus the " People's Line," and 
branded his opponent's " The Monopoly ; " 
upon which the Dutchman flew into a violent 
passion, broke his pipe into a thousand pieces, 
and swore by all the saints in the calendar, 
that he would thereafter carry his passengers 
for nothing 1 And so strange was his de- 
meanour, flying hither and yonder, in a hurri- 
cane of hot haste and hotter disdain, that all 
his neighbours stigmatised him as the " Fly- 
ing Dutchman ; " a name which he has never 
been able to get clear of to this very hour. 

The " People's Line," not in the least dis- 
concerted by this unexpected calamity, also 
came down to nothing/ and painted on the 
panels of the carriage the figure of a fiery old 
man addressing a multitude, and begging them 
to ride in his carriage gratis, with the motto, 

" Nothing can come of nothing ; try again. 1 * 

This was evidently intended as a hit at the 
" Flying Dutchman," who retorted by stain- 
ing the " Interloper," as he always persisted 
in designating the " People's Line," with 
certain Dutch epithets, which respect for our 
readers prevents us from translating into veri- 
table English. Fierce were the animosities 
— bitter the feuds — and arduous the struggles 
that ensued between the belligerents. Long 
they lasted, and fatal promised to be the con- 
sequences to both. Every expedient was re- 
sorted to ; but as neither would yield an inch 
of ground to the other, they both went on, 
season after season, running the stages at their 
own expense, and annoying everybody who 
would listen to them, with a full and particu- 
lar recital of their wrongs, their wrath, and 
their wranglings. At last, the owner of the 
" People's Line," fairly wearied out by the 
obstinacy and perseverance of the redoubt- 
able Dutchman, caused a mammoth handbill 
to be struck off and posted from the East- 
River to the Atlantic Ocean, in which he 
stated, in ponderous capital letters, that he 
would not only carry his passengers for 
nothing, but that he would actually pay each 
and every one the sum of twenty-five cents 
for going 1 To the unhappy Dutchman, this 
was the drop too much ; and it effectually did 
the business for his now unpopular and de- 
tested " Monopoly," which was denounced at 
every tavern by the road side, as a paltry, 
mean, and "unconstitutional" concern, while 
the " People's Line " was lauded to the third 
heavens for its liberality and public spirit 
The Flying Dutchman flew no more. His 
spirit was evidently broken as well as his pro- 
spects, and his horses crawled daily to and from 
Jamaica, at a snail's pace, equally unmind- 
ful of whip or rein — evidently sympathizing 
in their master's disappointment and dis- 
comfiture. Yet go the Dutchman would- 
be had become accustomed to the occupation 
— it was second nature to him ; and, as he 
could not easily overcome the force of habit, 
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lie preferred working for nothing and finding 
himgfrlf, to relinquishing the road entirely to 
his indefatigable annoyer. " His shirtless 
Majesty !" as some audacious poet has im- 
pertinently called the sovereign people ! how- 
ever, generally gave its countenance and sup- 
port to its own line, which still kept up its 
speed and its reputation. It speaks volumes 
-—volumes, did I say ? it speaks ten thousand 
libraries — for the intelligence and good feel- 
ing of our locomotive countrymen ; and, as 
faithful chroniclers, we are bound to record 
the fact, that not a single individual ever ap- 
plied for the two shillings, that had been so 
generously and disinterestedly tendered, every 
one being actually contented with going the 
whole distance gratis, and with being thanked 
into the bargain ! 

One day, however, a long, thin, lank-sided, 
mahogany-faced down-easter chanced to read 
the mammoth bill with the ponderous capi- 
tals ; and without a moment's hesitation, ne 
decided upon bestowing his corporeal sub- 
stance snugly in the back seat of the 
" People's Line ; " and so it fell out that he 
was the only passenger. 

The down-easter was a talkative prying, 
speculative, jimcrack of a fellow, who pro- 
pounded more questions in a single minute 
than one could answer in a whole hour ; and, 
in less time than you could say Jack Robin- 
son, he was at the bottom of all the difficulty, 
and in possession of every particular respect- 
ing the rival lines. He was "free of speech 
and merry ;" joked with the proprietor ; ridi- 
culed the flying Dutchman, called him a cock- 
alorum, and finally denounced him as an in- 
flated, overgrown, purse-proud capitalist, who 
advocated a system of exclusive privileges 
contrary to the spirit of our glorious insti- 
tutions, and dangerous to the liberties of the 
country ? — and he even went so far as to re- 
commend that a town meeting should be im- 
mediately called to put the old blockhead 
down, and banish him from the sunshine of 
the publick favour for ever ! 

"I trill put him down 1" said the driver. 
" And he shall stay put when he is down 1" 
replied Jonathan, with an approving nod of 
the head. 

At the various stopping places, Jonathan — 
who was not a member of any of the tempe- 
rance societies, for those institutions were not 
founded at the time of which we are writing 
— to show his good fellowship, but with no 
other motive, did not scruple to drink sundry 
villanous bar-room compounds, at the ex- 
pense of his new acquaintance, who, that 
day, was so overjoyed to find that the stage 
of the " Monopoly" was compelled to go 
the whole route entirely empty, that his hi- 
larity and flow of boisterous humour knew no 
bounds, and he snapped his fingers, and said 
he did not care a fig for the expense — not 
he! 
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Here's to the People's LineP' drank 
Jonathan. 

"The People's Line for everl" shouted 
the driver. 

"And confusion to the Monopoly!" re- 
joined the down-easter. 

" With all my heart I" echoed the friend 
of the people. 

" The Flying Dutchman is deficient in 

Eublic spirit ;"said the landlord, a warlike 
ttle fellow, who was a major in the militia. 
" Behind the age we live in !" remarked a 
justice of the peace. 

" And hej deserves to run the gauntlet 
from Brooklyn to Jamaica for violating the 
constitution 1" responded all the patriotic in- 
mates of the bar-room. 

" I say mister ! you're a fine specimen of 
a liberal fellow," said Jonathan, as his com- 
panion paid the reckoning, resumed the 
ribands, and touched up the leaders gaily. 
" You deserve encouragement, and you shall 
have it. I promise it to you, my lad," con- 
tinued he, as he slapped the " People's Line " 
on the shoulder like an old and familiar friend, 
" and that 's enough. The Flying Dutchman, 
forsooth 1 why he's a hundred years at least 
behind the grand march of improvement, and, 
as he will never be able to overtake it, I shall 
henceforward look upon him, as a mere ab- 
stract circumstance, unworthy of the least re- 
gard or notice." 

Jonathan weighed every word of the last 
sentence before he pronounced it, for he was, 
upon the whole, rather a cute chap, and had 
no notion of letting his friendship for the one 
party involve him in a law-suit for a libel on 
the other. 

The overjoyed proprietor thanked him 
heartily for his good wishes and for the ex- 
pression of his contempt for the old " Mo- 
nopoly," and the lumbering vehicle thundered 
on toward Jamaica. 

Arrived, at last, at the termination of the 
journey, the driver unharnessed the horses, 
watered them, and put them up for the night 
When he turned to take his own departure, 
however, he observed that Jonathan, who, 
after all said and done, candour compels us 
to acknowledge, had rather a hang-dog sort 
of look, seemed fidgetty and discontented; 
that he lingered about the stable, and fol- 
lowed him like a shadow wherever he bent 
his steps. 

" Do you stop in this town, or do you go 
further ? " asked the driver. 

" I shall go further, when you settle the 
trifle you owe me," replied Jonathan, with a 
peculiar, knowing, but serious expression. 
"That /owe you?" 

" Yes — is there not something between us?" 
"Not that I know of." 
" Why, mister, what a short memory you 've 
got — you should study mnemonics, to put 
you in mind of your engagements." 
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"What do you mean? There must be 
some mistake 1" 

" Oh! but there's no mistake at all," said 
Jonathan, as he pulled a handbill from his 
pocket, unfolded it with care, and smoothed 
it out upon the table. It was the identical 
mammoth handbill with the ponderous capi- 
tals. 

" That 's what I mean. Look there, Mr. 
People's Line. There I have you, large as 
life— and no mistake whatever. That 's your 
note of hand — it 's a fair business transaction 
— and I will trouble you for the twenty-five 
cents, in less than no time ; so shell it out, 
you 'tarnal crittur." 

" My Christian friend, allow me to explain, 
if you please. I confess that it 's in the bill ; 
but, bless your simple soul, nobody ever 
thinks of asking me for it." 

" Did you ever!" ejaculated Jonathan. 
" Now, that '8 what I call cutting it a leetle too 
fat ! but it 's nothing to me. I attend to no • 
body's affairs but my own ; and if other 
people are such ninnyhammers as to forgive 
you the debt, that's no reason why I should 
follow their bad example. Here are your 
conditions, and I want the mopuses. A 
pretty piece of business, truly, to endeavour 
to do your customers out of their just and 
legal demands in this manner. But I cant 
afford to lose the amount, and I won't ! — 
What ! haven't I freely given you my patron- 
age — liberally bestowed upon you the pleasure 
of my company, and, consequently, afforded 
you a triumph over that narrow-contracted 
' Monopoly'? and now you refuse to comply 
with your terms of travel, and pay me my 
money, you ungrateful varmint, you 1 Come, 
mister, it 's no use putting words together in 
this way. I '11 expose you to ' old Mo- 
nopoly ' and everybody else, if you dont 
book-up like an honest fellow; and I won't 
leave the town until I am satisfied." 

"You won't?"— "No." 

" Are you serious ?" — " Guess you'll find 
lam." 

" And you will have the money ? " 

" As sure as you stand there." 

" What, the twenty-five cents ?" 

" Every fraction of it." 

" And you won't go away without it?" 

" Not if I stay here till doomsday : and you 
know the consequence of detaining me against 
my will." 

"What is it?" 

" I '11 swinge you, you pyson sarpent, 
youl" 

"You'll what?"— "I'll sue you for da- 
mages." 

" You will ?" 

" Yes ; I'll law you to death sooner than 
be defrauded out of my property in this man- 
ner; so down with the dust, and no more 
grumbling about it." 

The bewildered and crest-fallen proprietor, 



perceiving from Jonathan's' tone and manner, 
that all remonstrance would be in vain, and 
that he was irrevocably fixed in his determi- 
nation to extract twenty-five cents from his 
already exhausted coffers, at length slowly 
and reluctantly put into his hand the bit of 
silver com representing that amount of the 
circulating medium. 

Jonathan, we blush to say, took die money, 
and what is more, he put it into his pocket; 
and, what is moreover, lie positively buttoned 
it up, as if to " make assurance doubly sure," 
and to guard it against the possibility of es- 
cape. 

" Mister," said he, after he had gone coolly 
through the ceremony, looking all the while 
as innocently as a man who has just performed 
a virtuous action ; " mister, I say, you must 
not think that 1 set any more value on the in- 
significant trifle you have paid me, than any 
other gentleman : a twenty-five cent piece, 
after all, is hardly worth disputing about— it's 
only a quarter of a dollar — which any indus- 
trious person may earn in half an hour, if he 
chooses — the merest trifle in the world— a 
poor little scoundrel of a coin, that I would 
not, under other circumstances, touch with a 
pair of tongs — and which I would scorn to 
take even now — if it were not for the prin- 
ciple of the thing / To shew you, however, 
that I entertain a high respect for the 
' People's Line,' that I wish old cockalorum 
to the devil, and that I do not harbour the 
slightest ill-will toward you for so unjustifiably 
withholding my legal demands, the next 
time I come this way I will unquestionably 
give your stage the preference — unless the 
( Flying Dutchman ' holds out greater in- 
ducements than you do, in which cage, I 
rather calculate, I shall feel myself in duty 
bound to encourage him J" 



WILLIS'S JOTTINGS DOWN, 1899. 

No. VI. 

When London shall have become the Rome 
or Athens of a fallen empire, (qu. Will it 
ever?) the termini of the Railways will be 
among its finest ruins. That of the Birming- 
ham and Liverpool track, is almost as mag- 
nificent as that flower of sumptuousness, the 
Royal Palace of Caserta, near Naples. It is 
really an impressive scene simply to embark 
for " Brummagem," and there is that utility 
in all this showy expenditure for arch, gateway, 
and pillar, that no one is admitted but the 
passenger, and you are refreshingly permitted 
to manage your baggage, &c, without the 
assistance of a hundred blackguards at a 
shilling each. Then there are " Ladies' 
Waiting Rooms," and " Gentlemen's Waiting 
Rooms," and attached to them every possible 
convenience, studiously clean and orderly. I 
wish the President and Directors of the Utice 
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and other American railroads, would step 
over and take a sumptuary hint 

We rolled from under the Brobdignag roof 
of the terminus as the church of Mary-le-bone 
(Cockney for Marie-la-bonne, but so carved 
on the frieze) struck six. Our speed was in- 
creased presently to thirty miles in the hour, 
and with the exception of the slower rate in 
passing the tunnels, and the slackening and 
getting under way at the different stations, 
mis rate was kept up throughout We arrived 
at Liverpool (205 miles or upwards) at 3 
o'clock, our stoppages having altogether ex- 
ceeded an hour. 

I thought towards the end, that all this 
might be very pleasant with a consignment of 
buttons, or an errand to Gretna Green. But 
for the pleasure of the thing, I would as lief 
sit in an arm chair and see bales of striped 
green silk unfolded for eight hours, as travel 
the same length of time by the railroad. ( I 
have described in this simile, exactly the ap- 
pearance of the fields as you see them in fly- 
ing past) The old women and cabbages 
gam oy it, perhaps, for you cannot tell whether 
they are not girls and roses. The washer- 
woman at her tub follows the lady on the lawn 
so quickly that you confound the two irresist- 
ibly — the thatched cottages look like browsing 
donkeys, and the browsing donkeys like 
thatched cottages — you ask the name of a 
town, and by the time you get up your finger, 
you point at a spot three miles off— in short, 
the salmon well packed in straw on the top 
of the coach, and called fresh fish after a 
journey of 200 miles, sees quite as much of 
the country as his most intellectual fellow- 
passenger. I foresee in all this a new dis- 
tinction in phraseology. " Have you travelled 
in England ? " will soon be a question having 
no reference to railroads. The winding turn- 
pike and cross roads, the coaches and post • 
carriages, will be resumed by all those who 
consider the sense of sight as useful in travel, 
and the bagman and letter bags will have al- 
most undisputed possession of the rail-cars. 

Mem. for the reader for information — the 
charge from London to Liverpool is £2 13s. 
6d. t with no fees to conductors or baggage- 
lifters. 

The Adelphi Hotel is the Astor House of 
Liverpool, a very large and showy hotel near 
the Terminus of the Railway. We were 
shewn into rather a magnificent parlour on 
our arrival, and very hungry with railroading 
since six in the morning, we ordered dinner 
at their earliest convenience. It came after 
a full hour, and we sat down to four superb 
silver covers, anticipating a meal correspond- 
ing to the stout person and pompous manners 
of the fattest waiter I have seen in my travels. 
The grand cover was removed with a flourish 
and disclosed divers small bits of second- 
hand beef-steak, toasted brown and warped 
at the corners by a second fire, and on the 



removal of the other three silver pagodas, our 
eyes were gratified by a dish of peas that had 
been once used for green soup, three similarly 
toasted and warped mutton chops, and three 
potatoes. Quite incredulous of the cook's 
intentions, I ventured to suggest to the waiter 
that he had probably mistaken the tray and 
brought us the dinner of some sportsman's 
respectable brace of pointers ; but on being 
assured that there were no dogs in the cellar, 
I sent word to the master of the house that 
we had rather a preference for a dinner new 
and hot, and would wait till he could provide 
it. Half an hour more brought up the land- 
lord's apologies and a fresh and hot beef-steak 
followed by a tough-crusted apple pie, custard 
and cheese — and with a bottle of Moselle, 
which was good, we finished our dinner at one 
of the most expensive and showy Hotels in 
England. The manners and fare at the 
American hotels being always described as 
exponents of civilization by English travellers, 
I shall be excused for giving a counter-pic- 
ture of one of the most boasted of their own. 
My chamber at this hotel is a large and 
well furnished room, with windows looking 
out on the area shut in by the wings of the 
house, and I must make you still more con- 
tented at the Astor, by describing what is 
going on below at this moment. It is half- 
past eight, and a Sunday morning. All the 
bells of the house, it seems to me, are ringing, 
most of them very impatiently, and in the area 
before the kitchen windows are six or eight 
idle waiters, and four or five female scullions, 
playing, quarrelling, scolding, and screaming ; 
the language of both men and women more 
profane and indecent than any thing I have 
ever before chanced to hear, and every word 
audible in every room in this quarter of the 
hotel. This has been going on since six this 
morning, and I seriously declare I do not 
think I ever heard as much indecent conversa- 
tion in my life as for three mortal hours 
must have " murdered sleep " for every lady 
and gentleman lodged on the rear side of the 
" crack hotel " of Liverpool. 

Sick of the scene described above, I went 
out just now to take a turn or two in my 
slippers in the long entry. Up and down, 
giving me a most appealing stare whenever 
we met, dawdled also the fat waiter who served 
up the cold victuals of yesterday. He evi- 
dently had some errand with me, but what, I 
did not immediately fathom. At last he ap- 
proached — 

" You — a — got your things, sir ? " 
" What things ? " " The stick and umbrella, 
I carried to your bed-room, Sir ! " 

" Yes, thank you 1 " and I resumed my 
walk. 

The waiter resumed his, and presently ap- 
proached again. 

" You — -a — don't intend to use the parlour 
again, Sir?" 
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" No ! I have explained to the master of 
the house that I shall breakfast in the coffee- 
room." And again I walked on. 

My friend began again at the next turn. 

«« You — a — pay for those ladies' dinner 
yourself, Sir?" "Yes! I expect to." I 
walked on once more. 

Once more approaches my fat incubus, and 
with a twirl of the towel in his hand looks as 
if he would fain be delivered of something. 

" Why the d — 1 am I badgered in this 
way !" I stormed out at last, losing patience 
at his stammering hesitation, and making a 
move to get round the fat obstruction and 
pursue my walk. 

" Will you — a — remember the waiter, if 
you please, Sir!" 

" Oh ! I was not aware that I was to pay 
the waiter at every meal. I generally do it 
when I leave the house. Perhaps you'll be 
kind enough to let me finish my walk, and 
trust me till to-morrow morning?" 

The English say they are the only nation 

who can comprehend the word comfortable! 

» » • » » 

They say the best beginning in love is a 
decided aversion, and badly as I began at 
Liverpool, I shall always have a tender re- 
collection of it for the admirable and un- 
equalled luxury of its baths. A long and 
beautiful Grecian building crests the head of 
George's Pier, built by the Corporation of 
Liverpool, and devoted exclusively to salt 
water baths. I walked down in the twilight 
to enjoy this refreshing luxury, and it being 
Sunday evening, I was shewn into the ladies' 
end of the building. The room where I 
waited till the bath was prepared, was a lofty 
and finely proportioned apartment, elegantly 
furnished, and lined with superbly bound 
books and pictures, the tables covered with 
engravings, and the whole thing looked like 
a central apartment in a nobleman's residence. 
A boy shewed me presently into a small draw- 
ing-room, to which was attached a bath closet, 
the two rooms lined, boudoir fashion, with 
chintz, a clock over the bath, nice carpet, a 
stove, in short, every luxury possible to such 
an establishment. I asked the boy if the 
gentlemen's baths were as elegant as these. 
" Oh yes," he said, " there are two splendid 
pictures there of Niagara Falls and Catskill." 
« Who painted them?" "Mr. Wall." 
" And whose are they ? " " They belong to 
our father, Sir !" I made up my mind that 
" our father " was a man of taste and a credit 
to Liverpool. 



MISCELLANY. 

Madame Vestris We believe the failure 

of this lady in America may be attributed to 
the malignity of rivals ; but, going there with 
every desire to please, it may also be regard- 
ed as a glaring proof of the fatuity of one's 



best arrangements. — The following (which, 
being no more than a just tribute, we gladly 
insert) is an extract from a letter, to the editor 
of the Miscellany, from one of the best 
hearted men living. The letter is dated 
" Burton street, Burton Crescent," and re- 
lates to a visit paid last week to Covent Garden 
Theatre. 

" A little one act piece followed the co- 
medy of Rule a Wire and have a Wife, in 
which Mrs. Charles Mathews, the pride of 
the profession, took her original character of 
Lisette Gierstein. Some years hare elapsed 
since I had seen this lady professionally, and 
though she appears rather thinner, her pristine 
talent is as powerful as ever. I have r*" - - 
ed much of the ups and downs of 
have seen many without the least 
to support, cherished by interest alone ; have 
witnessed the appearance of others, who mwe 
considered themselves the ne phis alto* of the 
art, ' strut their hour ' for a night or to, and 
who have afterwards been heard of no more ; 
but the observation is as true as it is creditable 
to the talent of this lady, that early in her 
professional career she appeared as a meteor, 
and has to the present time maintained her 
station. There is a combination of ease, 
elegance, and mind, which Mrs. C. Mathews 
commands, peculiarly her own, and it is ear- 
nestly hoped that the public will remember 
that these valuable possessions have been 
achieved, alone, by habits of persevering 
study and incessant industry ; that the scheme 
she has now undertaken, and so liberally pro- 
secutes, may, by their fostering encourage- 
ment in a few years render her independent ; 
and that, in addition, they will afford every 
encouragement to one who so richly deserves 
it. In the words of my deceased friend 
Morton, I say, from the bottom of my heart, 
when contemplating this lady's fortunes, — 
"Speed the Plough!" 

[From the American Papers.] 

Extra Sessions of Congress. — Since the 
adoption of the Constitution, Congress has 
been convened four times on extraordinary 
occasions, to wit: in 1797, by John Adams, 
on matters relating to the war with France ; 
in 1809 and 1813, by James Madison, on 
matters relating to the war with Great Britain ; 
and in 1837, by Martin Van Buren, on ac- 
count of the suspension of the banks. 

Miss Fanny Kemble was " all the go " in 
Boston and New York, and every head was 
turned with her acting and beauty. Every 
breath breathed by her was balm, every fea- 
ture she had was a jewel, every smile on her 
face was a rainbow. She was in town last 
week, merely as Mrs. Butler, with two fat 
children, and a nursery maid. She dined at 
four, supped at ten, and left town without the 
circumstance being suspected, that it was the 
Once brilliant Fanny Kemble ! 
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THE PRAIRIE ON FIRE. 



The old nun waved bis hand with authority, 
and led the way without further parlance to 
the spot he had indicated, followed by the 
whole of bis alarmed companions. An eye 
less practised than that of the trapper might 
have failed in discovering the gentle eleva- 
tion to which he alluded, and which looked 
on the surface of the meadow like a growth a 
little taller than common. When they reach- 
ed the place, however, the stinted grass itself 
announced the absence of that moisture 
which had fed the rani weeds of most of the 
plain, and furnished a clue to the evidence 
by which he had judged of the formation of 
the ground hidden beneath. Here a few 
minutes were lost in obtaining a look-out that 
might command a view of the surrounding 
sea of fire. 

The frightful prospect added nothing to 
the hopes of those who had so fearful a stake 
in the result Although the day was begin- 
ing to dawn, the vivid colours of the shy con- 
tinued to deepen, as if the fierce element 
were bent on an impious rivalry of the light 
of the sun. Bright flashes of flame shot up 
here and there, along the margin of the waste, 



like the nimble coruscations of the North, 
hut far more angry and threaten! ng~in their 
colour and changes. The anxiety on the 
rigid features of the trapper sensibly deepen- 
ed, as he leisurely traced (hese evidences of a 
conflagration, which spread in a broad belt 
about their place of refuge, until he had en- 
circled the whole horizon. 

Shaking bis head, as he again turned bis 
face to the point where the danger seemed 
nigbest and most rapidly approaching, the 
old man said — 

" Now have we been cheating ourselves 
with the belief, that we had thrown these 
Tetons from our trail, while here is proof 
enough that they not only know where we 
He, but that they intend to smoke us out, like 
so many skulking beasts of prey. See; they 
have lighted the fire around the whole bottom 
at the same moment, and we are as com- 
pletely hemmed in by the devils as an island 
by its waters. If I only knew now on which 
side these miscreants lay I " 

" What say you, friend Doctor," cried the 
bewildered Paul, turning to the naturalist 
with that sort of helplessness with which the 
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strong are often apt to seek aid of the weak, 
when human power is baffled by the hand of 
a mightier Being, " what say you ; have you 
no advice to give away, in a case of life and 
death?" 

The naturalist stood, tablets in hand, look- 
ing at the awful spectacle with as much com- 
posure as if the conflagration had been lighted 
in order to solve the difficulties of some sci- 
entific problem. Aroused by the question of 
his companion, he turned to his equally calm 
though differently occupied associate, the 
trapper, demanding, with the most provoking 
insensibility to the urgent nature of their 
situation — 

" Venerable hunter, you have often wit- 
nessed similar prismatic experiments " 

He was rudely interrupted by Paul, who 
struck the tablets from his hands, with a vio- 
lence that betrayed the utter intellectual con- 
fusion which had overset the equanimity of 
his mind. Before time was allowed for re- 
monstrance, the old man, who had continued 
during the whole scene like one much at a 
loss how to proceed, though also like one 
who was rather perplexed than alarmed, sud- 
denly assumed a decided air, as if he no longer 
doubted on the course it was most advisable to 
pursue. 

" It is time to be doing," he said interrupt- 
ing the controversy that was about to ensue 
between the naturalist and the bee-hunter; 
" it is time to leave off books and moanings, 
and to be doing." 

" You have come to your recollections too 
late, miserable old man," cried Middleton; 
" the flames are within a quarter of a mile of 
us, and the wind is bringing them down in 
this quarter with dreadful rapidity." 

•' Anan 1 the flames ! I care but little for 
the flames. If I only knew how to circum- 
vent the cunning of the Tetons, as I know 
how to cheat the fire of its prey, there would 
be nothing needed but thanks to the Lord 
for our deliverance. Do you call this a fire ? 
If you had seen what I have witnessed in the 
Eastern hills, when mighty mountains were 
like the furnace of a smith, you would have 
known what it was to fear the flames, and to 
be thankful that you were spared!' Come, 
lads, come ; 'tis time to be doing now, and 
to cease talking ; for yonder curling flame is 
truly coming on like a trotting moose. Put 
hands upon this short and withered grass where 
we stand, and lay bare the 'arth." 

" Would you think to deprive the fire of 
its victims in this childish manner ?" exclaim- 
ed Middleton. 

A faint but solemn smile passed over the 
features of the old man, as he answered — 

" Your gran'ther would have said, that 
when the enemy was nigh, a soldier could do 
no better than to obey." 

The captain felt the reproof, and instantly 
began to imitate the industry of Paul, who 



wastearingthedecayedherbagefromthe ground 
in a sort of desperate compliance with the trap- 
per's direction. Even Ellen lent her hands to 
the labour, nor was it Ions before Inez was seen 
similarly employed, though none amongst them 
knew why or wherefore. When life is thought 
to be the reward of labour, men are wont to be 
industrious. A very few moments sufficed to 
lay bare a spot of some twenty feet in diameter. 
Into one edge of this little area the trapper 
brought the females, directing Middleton and 
Paul to cover their light and inflammable 
dresses with the blankets of the party. So 
soon as this precaution was observed, the old 
man approached the opposite margin of the 
grass, which still environed them in a tall and 
dangerous circle, and selecting a handful of 
the driest of the herbage he placed it over the 
pan of his rifle. The light combustible kin- 
dled at the flash. Then he placed the little 
flame in a bed of the standing fog, and with- 
drawing from the spot to the centre of the 
ring, he patiently awaited the result. 

The subtle element seized with avidity 
upon its new fuel, and in a moment forked 
flames were gliding among the grass, as the 
tongues of ruminating animals are seen rolling 
among their food, apparently in quest of ha 
sweetest portions. 

" Now," said the old man, holding up a 
finger, and laughing in his peculiarly silent 
manner, " you shall see fire fight fire 1 Ah's 
me I many is the time I have burnt a smooty 
path, from wanton laziness to pick my way 
across a tangled bottom." 

" But is this not fatal?" cried the amazed 
Middleton ; "are you not bringing the enemy 
nigher to us instead of avoiding it?" 

" Do you scorch so easily ? your gran'ther 
had a tougher skin. But we shall live to see ; 
we shall all live to see." 

The experience of the trapper was in the 
right. As the fire gained strength and heat, 
it began to spread on three sides, dying of 
itself on the fourth, for want of aliment. As 
it increased, and the sullen roaring announc- 
ed its power, it cleared every thing before it, 
leaving the black and smoking soil far more 
naked than if the scythe had swept the place. 
The situation of the fugitives would have still 
been hazardous had not the area enlarged as the 
flame encircled them. But by advancing to 
the spot where the trapper kindled the grass, 
they avoided the heat, and in a very few 
moments the flames began to recede in every 
quarter, leaving them enveloped in a cloud of 
smoke, but perfectly safe from the torrent of 
fire that was still furiously rolling onward— 
Cooper's Prairie. 



SCENES ON THE PRAIRIES. 

On these level plains some of my dreams of 
the pleasures of wandering were realized. 
We were all in the morning of life, full of- 
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health and spirits, on horseback, and breath- 
ing a most salubrious air, with a boundless 
horizon open before us, and shaping our fu- 
ture fortune and success in the elastic mould 
of youthful hope and imagination, we could 
hardly be other than happy. Sometimes we 
saw, scouring away from our path, horses, 
asses, mules, buffaloes and wolves, in count- 
less multitudes, and we took, almost with too 
much ease to give pleasure in the chase, 
whatever we needed for luxurious subsistence. 
The passage of creeks and brooks across 
the prairies is marked, to the utmost extent of 
vision, by a fringe of woods and countless 
flowering shrubs. Sometimes we ascended 
an elevation of some height, swelling gently 
from the plain. Here the eye traces, as on 
an immense map, the formation and gradual 
enlargement of these rivulets, and sees them 
curving their meandering lines to a point of 
union with another of the same kind. The 
broadened fringe of wood indicates the en- 
largement of the stream, and the eye takes in 
at one glance the gradual formation of rivers. 
The night brought us up on the edge of one 
of these streams. Our beasts are turned 
loose to stretch themselves on the short and 
tender grass to feed and repose. The riders 
collect round a fire in the centre. Supper is 
prepared with bread, coffee, and the tenderest 
parts of the buffalo, venison and other game. 
The appetite, sharpened by exercise on horse- 
back and by the salubrious air, is devouring. 
The story circulates. Past adventures are 
recounted, and if they receive something of 
the colouring of romance, it may be traced to 
feelings that grow out of the occasion. The 
projects and the mode of journeying on the 
morrow are discussed and settled. The fire 
flickers in the midst. The wild horses neigh, 
and the prairie wolves howl in the distance. 
Except the weather threatens storm, the tents 
are not pitched. The temperature of the 
night air is both salutary and delightful. The 
blankets are spread upon the tender grass, 
and under a canopy of the softest blue, deck- 
ed with all the visible lights of the sky, the 
party sink to a repose, which the exercise of 
the preceding day renders as unbroken and 
dreamless as that of the grave. I awoke 
more than once unconscious that a moment 
had elapsed between the time of my lying 
down and my rising. 

The day before we came in view of the 
Rocky Mountains, I saw, in the greatest per- 
fection, that impressive, and to me almost 
sublime* spectacle, an immense drove of wild 
horses, for a long time hovering round our 
path across the prairies. I had often seen 
great numbers of them before, mixed with 
other animals, apparently quiet, and grazing 
like the rest. Here there were thousands, 
unmixed, unemployed ; their motions, if such 
a comparison might be allowed, as darting 
and as wild as those of humming-birds on 



the flowers. The tremendous snorts, with 
which the front columns of the phalanx made 
known their approach to us, seemed to be 
their wild and energetic way of expressing 
their pity and disdain for the servile lot of our 
horses, of which they appeared to be taking a 
survey. They were or all colours, mixed, 
spotted and diversified with every hue, from 
tne brightest white to clear and shining black ; 
and of every form and structure, from the 
long and slender racer to those of firmer limbs 
and heavier mould ; and of all ages, from the 
curvetting colt to the range of patriarchal 
steeds, drawn up in a line, and holding their 
high heads for a survey of us in the rear. 
Sometimes they curved their necks, and made 
no more progress than just enough to keep 
pace with our advance. There was a kind of 
slow and walking minuet, in which they per- 
formed various evolutions with the precision 
of the figures of a country dance. Then a 
rapid movement shifted the front to the rear. 
But still, in all their evolutions and move- 
ments, like the flight of sea-fowl, their lines 
were regular, and free from all indications of 
confusion. At times a spontaneous and sud- 
den movement towards us almost imspired the 
apprehension of a united attack upon us. 
After a moment's advance, a snort and a 
rapid retrograde movement seemed to testify 
their proud estimate of their wild independ- 
ence. The infinite variety of their rapid 
movements, their caperings and manoeuvres, 
were of such a wild and almost terrific cha- 
racter, that it required but a moderate stretch 
of fancy to suppose them the genii of these 
grassy plains. At one period they were 
formed to an immense depth in front of us. 
A wheel, executed almost with the rapidity 
of thought, presented them hovering on our 
flanks. Then again, the cloud of dust that 
enveloped their movements cleared away, and 
presented them in our rear. They evidently 
operated as a great annoyance to the horses 
and mules of our cavalcade. The frighted 
movements, the increased indications of fa- 
tigue, with their frequent neighings, suffi- 
ciently evinced what unpleasant neighbours 
they considered their wild compatriots to be. 
So much did our horses appear to suffer from 
fatigue and terror in consequence of their vi- 
cinity, that we were thinking of some way in 
whicn to drive them off; when on a sudden, 
a patient and laborious donkey of the esta- 
blishment, who appeared to have regarded all 
their movements with philosophic indifference, 
pricked up his long ears, and gave a loud and 
most sonorous bray from his vocal shells. 
Instantly this prodigious multitude — and there 
were thousands of them — took what the Spa- 
nish call the "stompado." With a trampling 
like the noise of thunder, or still more like 
that of an earthquake, — a noise that was ab- 
solutely appalling, — they took to their heels, 
and were all in a short time miles away. 

i 2 
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METAPHYSICS. 

[From " Yankee Notions."] 

" Do you think Aristotle is right, when he says that 
relatives are related ? ** Vicar of Wakefield. 

I have a high opinion of metaphysical studies, 
and think the science a very useful one, 
because it teaches people what sheer nobodies 
they are. The only objection is, they are not 
disposed to lay this truth sufficiently to heart, 
but continue to give themselves airs, just as if 
some-folks were really some-folks. Old 
Doctor Sobersides, the minister of Pumpkin- 
ville, where I lived in my youth, was one of 
the metaphysical divines of the old school, 
and could cavil upon the ninth part of a 
hair about entities and quiddities, nominalism 
and realism, free will and necessity, with 
which sort of learning he used to stuff his 
sermons and astound his learned hearers, the 
bumpkins. They never doubted that it was 
all true, but were apt to say with the old wo- 
man in Moliere : 

" II parle si bien que je n'entend goutte." 

I remember a conversation that happened 
at my grandfather's, in which the Doctor had 
some difficulty in making his metaphysics all 
"as clear as preaching." There was my 
grandfather, videlicet my grandfather ; Uncle 
Tim who was the greatest hand at raising 
onions in our part of the country, but, " not 
knowing metaphysics, had no notion of the 
true reason of his not being sad ; " my Aunt 
Judy Keturah Titterwell, who could knit 
stockings like all possest, but could not syllo- 
gize ; Malachi Muggs, our hired man, that 
drove the oxen, and Isaac Thrasher, the dis- 
trict schoolmaster, who had dropped in to 
warm his fingers and get a drink of cider. 
Something was under discussion, and my 
grandfather could make nothing of it ; but the 
Doctor said it was " metaphysically true." 

" Pray, Doctor," said Uncle Tim, " tell me 
something about metaphysics ; I have often 
heard of that science, but never for my life 
could find out what it was." 

"Metaphysics," said the Doctor, "is the 
science of abstractions." 

" I 'm no wiser for that explanation," said 
Uncle Tim. 

" It treats," said the Doctor, " of matters 
most profound and sublime, a little difficult 
perhaps for a common intellect or an un- 
schooled capacity to fathom, but not the less 
important, on that account, to all living be- 
ings." 

" What does it teach ? " asked the school- 
master. 

" It is not applied so much to the operation 
of teaching," answered the Doctor, "as to 
that of inquiring ; and the chief inquiry is, 
whether things are, or whether they are not." 

" I don't understand the question," said 
Uncle Tim, taking the pipe out of his mouth. 
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For example, whether this earth on which 
we tread," said the Doctor, giving a heavy 
stamp on the floor, and setting his foot slap 
on the cat's tail, " whether this earth does 
really exist, or whether it does not exist." 

" That is a point of considerable conse- 
quence to settle," said my grandfather. 

" Especially," added the schoolmaster, " to 
the holders of real estate." 

" Now the earth," continued the Doctor, 
"may exist." — 

" Who the dogs ever doubted that ? " asked 
Uncle Tim. 

" A great many men," said the Doctor, 
" and some very learned ones." 

Uncle Tim stared a moment, and then 
began to fill up his pipe, whistling the tune 
of Betty Martin, while the Doctor went on. 
— "The earth, I say, may exist, although 
Bishop Berkeley has proved beyond all possible 
gainsaying or denial, that it does not exist. 
The case is clear ; the only difficulty is, to 
know whether we shall believe it or not" 

" And how," asked Uncle Tim, " is all this 
to be found out?" 

" By digging down to the first principles," 
answered the Doctor. 

" Ay," interrupted Malachi, " there is 
nothing equal to the spade and pickaxe." 

" That is true," said my grandfather, going 
on in Malachi's way, " t is by digging for the 
foundation that we shall find out whether the 
world exists or not ; for, if we dig to the bot- 
tom of the earth and find a foundation — why 
then we are sure of it But if we find no 
foundation, it is clear that the world stands 
upon nothing, or, in other words, that it does 
not stand at all ; therefore, it stands to 
reason " — 

" I beg your pardon," interrupted the Doc- 
tor, " but you totally mistake me ; I use the 
word digging metaphorically, meaning the 
profoundest cogitation and research into the 
nature of things. That is the way in which 
we may ascertain whether things are or 
whether they are not." 

" But if a man can't believe his eyes," said 
Uncle Tim, "what signifies talking about 
it?" 

" Our eyes," said the Doctor, " are nothing 
at all but the inlets of sensation, and when 
we see a thing, all we are aware of is, that 
we have a sensation of it; we are not sure 
that the thing exists. We are sure of nothing 
that we see with our eyes." 

" Not without spectacles," said aunt Judy. 

" Plato, for instance, maintains that toe 
sensation of any object is produced by a per- 
petual succession of copies, images or coun- 
terfeits streaming off from the object to the 
organs of sensation. Descartes, too, has 
explained the matter upon the principle of 
whirligigs." 

" But does the world exist ? " asked the 
schoolmaster. 
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" A good deal may be said on both sides," 
replied the Doctor, " though the ablest heads 
are for non-existence." 

"In common cases," said Uncle Tim, 
"those who utter nonsense are considered 
blockheads." 

" But in metaphysics," said the Doctor, 
"the case is different," 

" Now all this is hocus pocus to me," said 
Aunt Judy, suspending her knitting work, and 
scratching her forehead with one of the needles. 
" I don't understand a bit more of the business 
than I did at first." 

" I '11 be bound there is many a learned 
professor," said Uncle Tim, "could say the 
same after spinning a long yarn of meta- 
physics." 

The Doctor did not admire this gibe at his 
favourite science. " That is as the case may 
be," said he ; "this thing or that thing may be 
dubious, but what then ? Doubt is the be- 
ginning of wisdom." 

" No doubt of that," said my grandfather, 
beginning to poke the fire, " but when a man 
has got through his doubting, what does he 
begin to build upon in the metaphysical 
way ? " 

" Why, he begins by taking something for 
granted," said the Doctor. 

" But is that a sure way of going to work ?" 

" 'T is the only thing he can do," replied 
the Doctor, after a pause, and rubbing his 
forehead as if he was not altogether satisfied 
that his foundation was a solid one. My 
grandfather might have posed him with another 
question, but he poked the fire and let him go 
on. 

" Metaphysics, to speak exactly," — 

" Ah," interrupted the schoolmaster, " bring 
it down to vulgar fractions, and then we shall 
understand it." 

" 'Tis the consideration of immateriality, or 
the mere spirit and essence of things. " 

" Come, come," said Aunt Judy, taking a 
pinch of snuff, " now I see into it." 

" Thus, man is considered, not in his cor- 
poreality, but in his essence or capability of 
being ; for a man metaphysically, or to meta- 
physical purposes, hath two natures, that of 
spirituality and that of corporeity, which may 
be considered separate." 

" What man ? " asked Uncle Tim. 

" Why any man ; Malachi there, for exam- 
ple, I may consider him as Malachi spiritual 
or Malachi corporal." 

" That is true," said Malachi, " for when I 
was in the militia, they made me a sixteenth 
corporal, and I carried grog to the drum- 
mer." 

"~ " That is another affair," said the Doctor,'in 
continuation, " we speak of man in his essence ; 
we speak also of tne essence of locality, the 
essence of duration " — 

" And essence of peppermint," said Aunt 
Judy. . 



" Pooh !" said the Doctor, " the essence I 
mean is quite a different concern." 

" Something too fine to be dribbled through 
the worm of a still," said my grandfather. 

" Then I am all in the dark again," rejoined 
Aunt Judy. 

" By the spirit and essence of things I mean 
things in the abstract. " 

" And what becomes of a thing when it gets 
into the abstract?" asked Uncle Tim. 

" Why it becomes an abstraction." 

" There we are again," said Uncle Tim ; 
" but what the deuce is an abstraction ? " 

" It's a thing that has no matter; that is, it 
cannot be felt, seen, heard, smelt, or tasted ; it 
has no substance or solidity ; it is neither large 
nor small, hot nor cold, long nor short. " 

" Then what is the long and short of it ? " 
asked the schoolmaster. 

" Abstraction," replied the Doctor. 

" Suppose, for instance," said Malachi, 
"that I had a pitchfork" 

" Ay," said the Doctor, "consider a pitch- 
fork in general ; that is, neither this one nor 
that one, nor any particular one, but a pitch- 
fork or pitchforks divested of their materiality 
— these are things in the abstract." 

" They are things in the hay-mow," said 
Malachi. 

" Pray," said Uncle Tim, " have there been 
many such things discovered ? " 

" Discovered !" returned the Doctor, "why 
all things, whether in heaven or upon the 
earth, or in the waters under the earth, 
whether small or great, visible or invisible, 
animate or inanimate ; — whatever the eye 
can see, or the ear can hear, or the nose can 
smell, or the fingers touch ; finally, whatever 
exists or is imaginable in rerum natura, past, 
present, or to come, — all may be abstrac- 
tions." 

" Indeed 1" said Uncle Tim, "pray what do 
you make of the abstraction of a red cow ? " 

" A red cow," said the Doctor, " considered 
metaphysically, or as an abstraction, is an 
animal possessing neither hide nor horns, 
bones nor flesh, but is the mere type, eidolon, 
and fantastical semblance of these parts of a 
quadruped. It has a shape without any sub- 
stance, and no colour at all, for its redness is the 
mere counterfeit or imagination of such. As it 
lacks the positive, so is it also deficient in the 
accidental properties of all the animals of its 
tribe, for it has no locomotion, stability, or en- 
durance, neither goes to pasture, gives milk, 
chews the cud, nor performs any other function 
of a horned beast, but is a mere creature of 
the brain begotten by a freak of the fancy, and 
nourished by a conceit of the imagination." 

" A dog's foot 1 " exclaimed Aunt Judy. 
" All the metaphysics under the sun wouldn t 
make a pound of butter." 

" That 's a fact ! " said Uncle Tim. 
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AN INDIAN'S GRATITUDE. 
Ah Old Lkokhd. By I. M'Lsllak. 

Now had the autumn day gone by, 

And evening's yellow shade 
Had wrapt the mountains and the hills, 

And lengthened o'er the glade. 
The honey-bee had sought her hive, 

The bird her sheltered nest, 
And in the hollow valley's gloom, 

Both wind and wave had rest. 

And to a cotter's hut, that eve, 

There came an Indian Chief; 
And in his frame was weariness, 

And in his face was grief. 
The feather o'er his head that danced 

Was weather-soiled and rent, 
And broken were his bow and spear, 

And all his arrows spent. 

And meek and humble was his speech- 
He knew the white man's hand 

Was turned against those wasted tribes, 
Long scourged from the land. 

He prayed but for a simple draught 
Of water from the well, 

And a poor morsel of the food 
That from his table fell. 

He said that his old frame had toiled 

A wide and weary way, 
O'er the sunny lakes and savage hills, 

And through the lakes that day. 
Yet when he saw they scoffed his words, 

He turned away in wo, 
And cursed them not, but only mourned 

That they should shame him so. 

When many years had flown away, 

That Herdsman of the Hill 
Went out into the wilderness 

The wolf and bear to kill- 
To scatter the red deer, and slay 

The panther in his lair, 
And chase the rapid moose that ranged 

The sunless forests there. 

And soon his hounds lay dead with toil, 

The deer were fierce and fleet, 
And the prairie-tigers kept aloof 

Where they heard his hostile feet. 
No bread was in that desert place, 

Nor crystal rivulet, 
To slake the torment of his thirst, 

Or his hot brow to wet. 

He feared— he feared to die, yet knew 

That nought on earth could save; 
For none might catch his parting breath 

And lay him in his grave. 
But lo ! while life's dim taper still 

Burned freely in his breast, 
A ministering angel came— 

His hated Indian guest ! 

He shared his wheaten loaf with him, 

His cup of water shared, 
And bore the sick man unto those 

For whom his heart most cared. 
" I cursed you not," the Indian said, 

" When thou wast stern to me, 
And I have had my vengeance now, 

White man ! farewell to thee." 



THE DATURA FASTUOSA. 

[Translated from the German of Hoffmann, by 
an American.] 

CHAPTER I. 

The young student, Eugenius, was standing 
in the conservatory of his late master, Pro- 
fessor Ignatius Helms, admiring the crimson 
flowers of the amaryllis regina, which had 
opened that morning into full blow. 

It was the first mud day of February — the 
sky was of the deepest blue, and without a 
cloud, and the sun shone cheeringly through 
the high windows. The later flowers which 
were still sleeping, as it were, in their cradles 
of green, appeared, under the influence of 
his beams, to be stirring in their dreams, and 
moving their leafy coverlets ; while the earlier 
jessamine and mignionette, China-rose, snow- 
drop, and violet had awakened into full life 
and bloom, and filled the house with the most 
delicious perfume. Here and there a bird, 
more courageous than his mates, was pecking 
at the glass, as if wooing into the outer world 
the sweet, soft spring, which seemed shut up 
within. 

" Poor Helms," exclaimed Eugenius, 
mournfully — " Poor old Helms ! all this mag- 
nificence, all this pride thou seest no more ! 
Thy eyes are closed for ever — thou sleepest 
in the cold, dark earth ! But no, I will not 
believe it — I know thou art still in the midst 
of these thy loved children, whom thou wert 
wont to tend with paternal fondness, even of 
those over whose premature decay thou hadst 
mourned 1 " 

The soliloquy was broken off by the entrance 
of little Margaret, who, with her watering-pot 
in her hand, commenced bustling and rattling 
about among the plants. 

" Margaret ! Margaret ! what are you doing?" 
cried Eugenius, impatiently. "I really be- 
lieve you make it a point to water the flowers 
over and over again, for the mere purpose of 
destroying what I have taken so much pains 
with!" 

Poor Margaret was near letting the water- 
ing-pot fall in her confusion. 

" Ah, dear Eugenius," said she, with tears 
in her eyes, " do not blame me — be not dis- 
pleased with me. You know I am a simple, 
foolish creature; and when I see the poor 
shrubs and plants shut up here from the rain 
and dew, they seem to look at me with such 
an imploring look, that I have not the heart 
to refuse them the food and drink — " 

" Say rather the sickening sweetmeats which 
poison and destroy them," interrupted the 
student; "but I know you mean kindly to 
the plants. However, you want skill to direct 
your good intentions; and, notwithstanding 
my instructions, you take no pains to acquire 
a science which is so becoming, nay, so in- 
dispensable to a lady — since, without it, she 
does not know in what class or order to place 
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even the rose which she wears as an ornament 
Can you tell me, for example,'* continued he, 
" what is the plant in yonder pot, just upon 
the point of flowering ! " 

" Oh yes," said the girl, brightening up 
again, "that is my favourite snow-drop." 

" See now," returned Eugenius; "you 
know not the name even of your own favourite ! 
That is the Galanthus Nivalis." 

" Galanthus Nivalis !" repeated Margaret, 
timidly. " Ah, dear Master Eugenius, that is 
to be sure a very fine name ; but I cannot 
bring myself to think that it is my own sweet 
snowdrop. When I was a little girl " 

" Ana are you not so still ? " interrupted 
ber companion. 

The girl coloured to the eves. 

" I believe," stammered she, " after four- 
teen one is not called a child any longer." 

" Well," said Eugenius, with an arcn smile, 
"it is not very long since your large, new 
doll " 

She turned away hastily, and in a moment 
was at the other end of the conservatory, her 
face buried among the plants which were 
ranged upon the floor. 

" Nay, be not displeased, Margaret," pur- 
sued Eugenius. " Ever continue the same 
good, innocent, dear child, which our kind 
old professor rescued from her heartless rela- 
tives ; and who, ever since, has been to him 
and his kind-hearted lady in the light of a 
beloved daughter. But you were going to 
tell me something." 

" Oh, it was a foolish idea that occurred to 
me," said she ; " but as you wish, I will tell 
you. When you called the snow-drop by 
that fine name, I could not help thinking of 
Miss Rose. You know, Master Eugenius, 
we were once but one heart and one soul, 
and while children were inseparable playmates. 
But one day, about a year since, Rose on a 
sudden became quite serious and quite strange 
in her whole manner towards me ; telling me 
that for the future I should not call her 
' Rose,' but ( Miss Rosalinda. ' I have done 
so ; but ever since she has been becoming 
more and more strange to me ; from that hour 
I had lost my own dear Rose. I was think- 
ing it would be so with my flowers also, if I 
were on a sudden to call them by these high- 
sounding and strange names." 

" Well, there is something singular enough 
in that notion," muttered Eugenius. " I can 
easily perceive your meaning, though I do 
not so well understand your words. However, 
this does not affect the noble science of botany 
in the least ; and, although your friend Rose 
had never become Miss Rosalinda, it does not 
follow that you should disregard the names 
by which your favourites are known in the 
polite world. I trust, therefore, that you 
will avail yourself of my instructions. But, 
for the present, my dear, good girl, look to 
these hyacinths, rush the Gloria Solis and 



the Og Roi de Buz an more into the sun. I 
fear the Perruque auarr&e will never do much 
good. The Emilius Count Buhren which 
bloomed so splendidly in December, has now, 
I see, gone to its rest ; but the Pastor Fido 
is in beautiful blow. You may water the 
Hugo Grotius freely : it must now bear a 
little forcing." 

While Margaret, whose blushes were re- 
newed when Eugenius called her " his dear, 
good girl," commenced, all animation and 
pleasure, to pursue his directions, Dame 
Helms, the late professor's widow, entered the 
conservatory. The student pointed out the 
fine blow of spring flowers. He praised par- 
ticularly the Amaryllis Regina, which his 
good old master had prized even more than 
the formosissima, and of which he took par- 
ticular care, in memory of his kind master and 
dear friend. 

" You have a kind, affectionate heart, Eu- 
genius," said the lady with emotion. " There 
was not one of his numerous pupils for whom 
my lamented husband felt the same paternal 
affection which he felt for you — in none had 
he found the same kindred spirit and congenial 
taste. ' Young Eugenius,' would he often 
say, * is a true-hearted virtuous youth, and the 
plants love him, and thrive under his hand.' 
You will recollect he always called his flowers 
* God's children ; ' and used to say that a 
wayward, vicious, reckless disposition, was 
' the enemy ' that scatters the seeds of thor e 
wild and poisonous weeds in whose breath 
' God's children' perish." 

The tears stood in the young enthusiast's 
eyes. 

" Yes, dear and honoured lady," said he, 
" I will ever be true to this pious affection for 
the memory of my preceptor and father. 
While I breathe, this fair temple which he 
loved shall bloom as of old. I intend, with 
your permission, to occupy this little room 
beside the conservatory; in order that, like 
him, I may have all more immediately under 
my own eye." 

" Alas 1" replied the widow, " I fear there 
must soon be an end of this rare and splendid 
collection. It is true I am not without skill 
in the science of my dear husband. But, 
heaven help me 1 how could a lone woman at 
my years keep all in order, however anxious, 
like an active and vigorous man f And since 
it is necessary that you and I, dear Eugenius, 
should separate " 

" What do you say ? " asked Eugenius, in 
a tone of alarm. " But I suppose — I know 
— you wish merely to frighten me." 

Dame Helms complained that she felt chilly ; 
and desired Margaret to go into the house for 
her shawl. When they were alone she con- 
tinued, in a still more serious tone — 

" It is happy for you, dear Eugenius, that 
you are too guileless, too ignorant of the 
world, and too generous, to comprehend folly 
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all that I am compelled to say to you. I am 
now close upon my sixtieth year : you are 
scarce four-and-twenty, and I might easily be 
your grandmother. One should suppose, 
therefore, that this might place our living to- 
gether beyond the reach of calumny. But, 
alas ! its poisonous tongue spares no one — not 
even the aged matron of the most spotless life ; 
and, ridiculous as it may appear, were would 
not be wanting wretches who would make 
your residence under my roof the subject of 
their malicious raillery. On you this would 
fell even more than on myself : and, there- 
fore, for the sake of both, it is expedient that 
we separate. But fear not, my dear boy, I 
shall ever, notwithstanding, look upon you 
as my son — even had it not been the dying 
charge of my husband, you and Margaret 
should ever be to me in the light of chil- 
dren." 

The student remained for a time silent and 
motionless. The truth was, he could not 
perceive the inconvenience of his continuing 
to reside under the same roof, nor how that 
circumstance could furnish material for scan- 
dal. But, then, the express determination of 
the lady that he should leave the home in 
which all his pursuits and all his pleasures 
were centred — the thought that he must take 
leave of all his favourites, which he had tended 
so long with a parent's care — this came like 
a deatb-blow upon him. 

He was one of those simple-minded men, 
who have no desires beyond their own little 
circle, in which they move free and contented. 
To them the cultivation of that art or science, 
to which they have devoted their whole souls, 
is the brightest, and, indeed, the only object 
of their existence — an oasis in what they deem 
the dreary and joyless desert of ordinary life, 
for them beset with innumerable perils. Mere 
children in the ordinary intercourse of life — 
awkward and unhappy in their manners — 
wrapt up in that stiff dress of pedantry in- 
separable from scientific pursuits — one might 
deem them destitute of heart and of feeling ; 
and many a bitter jeer are they doomed to 
meet from little minds, with them secure of 
an easy victory. And yet within the secret 
souls of such men the sacred fire of loftiest 
genius not unfrequently burns. Strangers to 
the varied and bustling occupations of the ex- 
ternal world, the pursuit to which they have 
devoted their affections and their truth is the 
link which binds them to the throne of the 
Eternal — their innocent and unobtrusive life 
is one unbroken adoration in that eternal 
temple which is within our hearts ! Such was 
Eugenius. 

When he had recovered sufficiently from 
his consternation to collect his words, he de- 
clared, with a degree of warmth in him quite 
unusual, that, " if he were compelled to go, 
he must, from that moment, look upon his 
career in life as at an end : for never, if he 



were banished from the home of his heart, 
could he hope for peace or contentment upon 
earth. " He besought her in the most affecting 
terms, " not to banish one whom she had adopt- 
ed as her son, into a dreary desert, without 
comfort and without hope — for such, to him, 
were all other places upon earth. 1 ' 

The lady appeared violently agitated, as if 
struggling to work herself to some painful 
resolution. 

" Eugenius," said she, at length, with a 
strong effort, " there is one means by which 
you may continue to live here as before — 
become my husband. I know you too well," 
she continued as he looked up in silent amaze- 
ment, " I know you too well to suppose that 
you will misunderstand my motives ; and, 
therefore, I do not hesitate to tell you, that 
this proposal is not a thought of the moment, 
but the fruit of serious consideration. You 
are, and probably will continue during life, 
unskilled in the ways of the world. You re- 
quire, even in its most limited sphere, some 
one to take in your stead the burden of pro- 
viding for your slightest wants, in order that 
you may be at liberty to devote your entire 
energies to the pursuit of science. Now who 
can discharge this office so well as a tender 
and affectionate mother ? and this will I con- 
tinue in the most strict sense of the word, 
though the world may call me your wife. I 
know that you have never bestowed a thought 
upon marriage. But the same feeling may 
still continue. For the benediction of the 
priest shall not alter in any degree our mutual 
relations; if it be not to consecrate me, yet 
more solemnly, as a mother to you ; and to 
render in you the relation of son yet more 
sacred and tender." 

At this moment Margaret returned with the 
shawl. 

" I do not ask a hasty decision," concluded 
the matron. " Do not decide till you have 
considered the matter fully. You recollect 
the old advice : not to determine upon any 
question without having slept upon it." 

With these words she left the conservatory, 
taking Margaret along with her. It was per- 
fectly true that Eugenius had never bestowed 
a thought upon the subject of marriage. R 
was not in any way connected with his all- 
absorbing study; and, therefore, had never 
once occurred to his imagination. The pro- 
posal, consequently, at first took him by sur- 
prise, because it brought before his mind an 
idea of life which to him was perfectly new. 
But, when he reflected upon it, he became 
perfectly reconciled; feeling that nothing 
could be better, or more conducive to his 
happiness, than that the church should bless 
an union, which to him would secure an af- 
fectionate mother and all the sacred rights of 
a son. He would gladly have declared his 
determination at once: but, as a time had 
been fixed for deliberation, he was compelled 
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to suppress his feelings for a while ; though 
the expression of quiet happiness which his 
features wore, might easily have betrayed 
them. 

On the following evening the matron of 
sixty became the affianced bride of young 
Master Eugenius, whose name was still upon 
the list of students in the university. 

CHAPTER II. 

Eugenius was engaged in trimming some 
of his plants, when Severus, the only friend 
of his few leisure hours, walked into the con- 
servatory. When he saw Eugenius buried in 
his work he stood for a moment as if rooted 
to the spot, and at last burst into an immode- 
rate fit of laughter. 

And, in truth, a person of less keen per- 
ception of the ridiculous than the merry, 
Unit-hearted Severus, might have been tempt- 
ed to do the same. 

The old lady, in the fulness of her affection, 
had opened the late professor's wardrobe for 
our young friend, and expressed a wish that, 
although its fashions might appear too old to 
admit of its being used in public, he might, at 
least, wear the professor's morning-gown, 
while engaged in his studies. Accordingly, 
there stood Eugenius, arrayed in a capacious 
silk dressing-gown, embroidered with all sorts 
of flowers, and a high cap of similar material 
— its border all wrought and studded with a 
magnificent Lilium bulbiferum. With his 
boyish face peering out under this comical 
head-dress, he looked like some enchanted 
prince in a fairy tale. 

" God preserve and defend us," said Seve- 
rus, when he was able at length to speak for 
laughter; " 1 thought I had walked in upon 
a ghost, and that the good professor had risen 
from the grave, to wander about among his 
plants, in the shape of some foreign shrub, 
covered with all kinds of extraordinary flowers. 
What, in heaven's name, means this masque- 
rade?" 

Eugenius assured him that "he saw no- 
thing of masquerade in the dress. Dame 
Helms had given him permission, in their 
present relations, to wear the professor's 
morning-gowns while engaged in his studies. 
He found them very comfortable, and the 
materials were extremely valuable. The 
several flowers," he continued, "are repre- 
sented exactly after nature ; and among the 
collection are some rare night-caps, which 
contain a.comy\eteHerbarium vivum. These 
I mean to reserve for very particular oc- 
casions : but even this which I am wearing 
to-day is exceedingly curious. You may see 
that my late master has written, with his own 
hand, under the several roots and flowers, 
their proper botanical names ; so that, in fact 
to a studious youth it might serve all the pur- 
poses of a botanical garden." 

Severus took the cap, and actually did find 



in a small, but very neat hand, an immense 
variety of names. He was on the point of 
bursting out a second time into a laugh but 
suddenly checking himself, he looked earnest- 
ly at the student. 

" Eugenius," said he, after a pause, " can 
it be possible ? can it be true ? But no, it 
can be but a ridiculous report to raise a 
laugh at Dame Helms and yourself. I am 
sure you will laugh heartily, when you hear 
that it is reported you are going to be mar- 
ried !" 

Poor Eugenius could not but be a little 
mortified at his friend's tone ; and he could 
not raise his eyes from the ground, while he 
assured him that the report was perfectly 
true. 

" Thank heaven, then !" exclaimed Seve- 
rus warmly, " I am come in time to rescue 
you from the brink of the frightful precipice 
on which you are standing. O Eugenius, 
what wretched infatuation has possessed you, 
that, in the very bloom of life, you are going 
to sell yourself for a paltry sum of money ?" 

Of a temper naturally impetuous, he al- 
lowed himself to be carried away by his feel- 
ings, growing more and more warm, until at 
length he poured out imprecations against the 
widow and his misguided friend. At length 
Eugenius, whom this very violence had re- 
stored to his self-possession, succeeded in pre- 
vailing on him to be silent and listen to his 
explanation. In a few calm and collected 
sentences he explained the whole matter 
from beginning to end; and concluded by 
asking, "whether he could doubt that the 
step was, of all others, best calculated to se- 
cure his happiness ?" 

" Alas ! my poor friend," said Severus, 
mournfully, " in what a maze of misconcep- 
tions have you entangled yourself ! And yet," 
continued he, " there is still hope. Perhaps 
I may yet succeed in extricating you, and re- 
storing you to peace. You must leave this 
fetal place." 

" Never !" cried Eugenius, becoming ex- 
cited in his turn. " My resolution is fixed. 
Your worldly mind will not permit you to 
understand the relation in which I am placed ; 
nor to appreciate the tender solicitude with 
which my more than mother will guide 
through life a son who feels himself that he is 
but a child in its ways." 

" Hear me," returned his friend. " You 
have called yourself a child ; and in a certain 
sense it is perfectly true. My greater ex- 
perience, then, independently of my greater 
age, should give weight to my opinion. Do 
not imagine it any hasty condemnation of 
your conduct, if I tell you that, from your 
situation, it is impossible for you to judge dis- 
passionately. Think not I mean to insinuate 
any thing against the good intentions of the 
lady. I know that she means well to you— 
that she imagines she is consulting your hap- 
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piness. It is you, my dear Eugenhis, who 
nave been deceived. Women, with all their 
powers of perception, cannot understand the 
feelings of others. What they feel sensibly 
themselves is to them the standard of all feel- 
ing — their own temperament is the medium 
through which they view the dispositions of 
others. If I can pronounce from my long 
experience of her character, I would say that 
she never was susceptible of any strong pas- 
sion ; and that it is owing to this phlegmatic, 
passionless temperament, time has made so 
little impression on her features. We both 
know that the professor was phlegm itself 
personified: and, in these good old times, a 
marriage was considered the model of con- 
jugal happiness, when the husband never 
found fault with the good dame's house-keep- 
ing ; and the wife, on her part, never dusted 
the study at an unseasonable time. This 
simple-minded old lady imagines that with 
you the matrimonial duet may still run on in 
the same never ending andante ; for she gives 
you credit for a sufficient share of phlegm not 
to burst into any unseasonable allegro. Pro- 
vided all goes quietly in the professional 
morning-gown, it matters little who wears it 
— the old professor Helms or the young 
student Eugenius. Oh, yes," continued he, 
perceiving his advantage, " I doubt not she 
will take every care of you; and I bespeak 
beforehand many an invitation to the most 
delicious coffee that ever gudewife prepared. 
I am sure, too, she will always be glad to see 
me join you in a pipe of the richest Havan- 
nah, filled with her own hand, and lighted 
with a match-paper made from the good old 
professor's * collectanea.* But — let me ask — 
if in the midst of this repose — which, I must 
confess, to me appears at best dreary and 
comfortless — if this calm be suddenly broken 
by any of the storms of life " 

" You mean," asked Eugenius, " if sick- 
ness or misfortune should befell " 

" I mean," continued Severus, " if a pair 
of bright eyes look in through this transparent 
window — their burning glance melting in a 
moment the flimsy veil which covered your 
heart " 

" I do not comprehend you," said his com- 
panion. 

" And I warn you," pursued Severus, with- 
out noticing the interruption — " I warn you, 
that against these glances your professional 
morning-gown will be no protection. It will 
fell into shreds in a moment, even though it 
were of asbestos 1 And, even abstracting 
from the sad consequences in such a case, the 
worst of all curses attends upon an union so 
preposterous — a curse which will wither and 
destroy all that is fair and happy in life — the 
curse of Ridicule 1" 

Simple and unskilled in the ways of the 
world, poor Eugenius could not fully com- 
prehend his friend's meaning. He was on 



the point of putting some further questions, 
when he was interrupted by the entrance of 
the lady herself. 

Severus at first was half tempted to express 
his not very amicable feelings. But he was 
completely disarmed by the quiet, matronly 
dignity of her manner, and the unaffected 
kindness with which she welcomed him as the 
friend of her Eugenius. For a moment he 
felt as if there were in life characters and re- 
lations which the world does not appreciate, 
or even comprehend. 

Reader 1 hast tbou ever studied one of Al- 
brecht Durer's matron's ? Dame Helms 
might have sat for the fairest of his portraits 
— all that sweet but dignified softness of fea- 
ture — all the womanly tenderness of expres- 
sion — an impersonation of truth and virtue 
itself 1 

Severus swallowed down the bitter word 
which had been rising to his lips : and, al- 
though he could not help smiling to find his 
prediction so soon verified, he aid not de- 
cline her invitation to join Eugenius in his 
pipe and cup of coffee. He thanked his 
stars, however, when he was fairly clear of 
the house ; for her unaffected kindness, and 
the inexplicable charms of female purity and 
worth, were, he found, silently undermining 
the settled conviction of his judgment : and 
he could not but feel a secret annoyance in 
the thought of a possibility of happiness for 
his friend in an umon so preposterous. 

Severus was right. In a few days his friend 
had an opportunity of experiencing one of 
the consequences which he had predicted — 
the fetal curse of ridicule. The news of the 
extraordinary match soon spread abroad; 
and, as might be expected, on the following 
morning, when he went to attend lecture in 
his college, there was many a laughing face 
ready to receive him. At the end of lecture 
the poor bridegroom found a double row of 
the students drawn up to let him pass ; and 
as he walked along, full of confusion, con- 
gratulations poured in from every side, " Give 
you joy, sir bridegroom !" " Hail to the 
sweet charming bride !" &c. 

The young man's pulse beat quickly — his 
blood boiled with suppressed indignation; 
and when at last one bolder or more vulgar 
than the rest coupled her name with an op- 
probrious epithet, he could contain himself 
no longer — it seemed as if the furies had 
awakened in his breast ; and with one giant 
blow upon the face, he hurled the offender 
backwards upon the pavement. He was on 
his feet in a moment ; and, joined by a 
number of his associates, clubs were raised in 
all directions. But the senior of the Lands- 
mannscraft, of which they were both mem- 
bers, sprung between them. 

" Hold 1" shouted he. " Are ye street 
brawlers, that ve cudgel one another in the open 
market? What concern of yours is it, that 
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Eugenius chooses to marry, or whom he se- 
lects for his bride? Marcellus has insulted 
her in the presence of us all ; and so grossly, 
that he could not avoid returning it upon the 
spot Marcellus knows his course ; but, if 
any other move a hand, his quarrel is with 
me." 

He took Eugenius by the arm, and walked 
towards home with him. 

The annoyance did not terminate with the 
first quarrel, in which Eugenius had defended 
himself so successfully. As the wedding- 
day approached, a fresh attempt was made ; 
but his late antagonist now became his warm- 
est friend, generously declaring, that he would 
look upon any insult to Eugenius as offered 
to himself. This threat had the effect of 
suppressing the unworthy spirit; and the 
ceremony passed over without any of the un- 
pleasant consequences which Severus had 
predicted. 

" What can be the matter with our dear 
Margaret ?" said Dame Helms, when the two 
friends of the late professor, who had been 
present at the ceremony, had withdrawn. 
" Her eyes are red with weeping, and she is 
the very picture of distress. Can the dear 
child imagine, that we will now be less at- 
tached to her than before ? Never — never 1" 
said she, clasping her fondly in her arms; 
" never shall my sweet girl cease to be my 
child — my beloved daughter !" 

" Yes, she is and ever shall be our dear 
child,*' said Eugenius. " And remember, 
Margaret, we must now labour, more than 
ever, at our lessons in botany." 

lie drew her towards him, as he spoke ; 
and, for the first time in his life, imprinted 
a kiss upon her lips. The poor girl feinted 
away in his arms. 

" What is the matter, my dear child ?" said 
he in consternation. " Ah, she is a little 
sensitive plant, feinting away if one but 
touch her." 

" Alas ! I fear she is seriously ill," said the 
old lady, herself alarmed. " The damp and 
cold of the church have been too much for 
her." 

But in a few minutes she opened her eyes, 
with a convulsive sigh. " She had felt," she 
said, " a sudden pain, which shot through her 
heart, she knew not how. But it was now 
quite gone." 

CHAPTER in. 

Introduces a Spanish gentleman who ac- 
quires a great influence over Eugenius. 

CHAPTER IV. 

The mind, in any of its extremes, whether 
of sorrow or of passion, naturally turns within 
for relief. When Eugenius found himself at 
the entrance of the coffee house, instead of 
going in to seek his friend as usual, he turned 
away rapidly, his steps mechanically leading 
him towards the open fields. 



He found himself opposite the gate of a 
spacious garden. The air was literally loaded 
with the most delicious perfume ; and when 
he ventured to look in, astonishment fixed 
him to the spot. 

It seemed as though the trees and shrubs 
of every clime had been transplanted by 
magic from their several countries to this en- 
chanted garden. The colours were as rich — 
the growth as luxuriant as if they stood upon 
their native soil. The spacious walks were 
lined with exotics, which Eugenius knew but 
by name or description ; and even those 
which he had seen before in his own conserv- 
atory, here bloomed in beauty and luxu- 
riance, such as he had never dreamed of. At 
the extremity of the principal walk, he could 
see a circular space, with a marble fountain, 
from which a triton was dashing streams of 
water into the air. Here and there you 
might see the rarest and most beautiful birds 
— silver peacocks displaying their rich trains 
— golden pheasants, their plumage as if bathed 
in the tints of the evening sun. Opposite 
the entrance stood a Datura Fastuosa. 
It was literally covered with those fragrant, 
funnel-shaped flowers ; so magnificent, that 
the poor student blushed when he thought of 
the miserable specimen at home. It was the 
mother's favourite ; and he forgot all his vex- 
ation in the involuntary wish, " Ah, if she 
had such a Datura in her garden !" 

On a sudden the evening breeze wafted to- 
wards him, from a distant part of this magic 
grove, the feint notes of some unknown in- 
strument ; and then the full tones of a female 
voice, surpassingly beautiful. It was one of 
those outpourings of the passionate inspir- 
ations of the south — the glowing romances 
of Spain. 

He was intoxicated — bewildered with con- 
tradictory emotions — soft, indescribable me- 
lancholy — burning yet nameless desire. He 
sunk upon his knees, his throbbing brow 
pressed against the bars of the lattice. At 
last the sound of approaching footsteps 
awakened him from this dreamy state; and 
he withdrew hastily, fearful of being surprised 
under such excitement. 

On his return home, although it was nearly 
dark, he found Margaret still Dusied with the 
plants in the garden. Her voice trembled as 
she bade him good evening ; and she did not 
raise her eyes from the ground. 

" What is the matter, dearest Margaret?" 
said he, struck by the confusion of her man- 
ner. " Look up, my dear girl, and say what 
has grieved you so much." 

She raised her eyes — they were filled with 
tears. 

" What is the matter, dearest Margaret?" 
repeated Eugenius, taking her hand. A 
thrill ran through her frame, she trembled, 
and her breast heaved quickly, till at length 
she burst into a convulsive sobbing. 
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" Speak for the love of heaven !" repeated 
he, leading her with difficulty to a seat. " Tell 
me all — do not fear to confide all to me." 

The kindness of his tone appeared to re- 
assure her. It was with great difficulty, not- 
withstanding, that he drew from her the cause 
of her alarm. 

A stranger, of a most singular appearance, 
had come into the garden suddenly to inquire 
for Eugenius, during his absence. His man- 
ner was forward, and even daring ; and there 
was a reckless familiarity in his gaze, which 
terrified the poor girl. He asked her a 
number of rude questions about herself and 
Eugenius, which she could scarcely bring 
herself to repeat ; and when the good mother 
appeared at the window, he laughed at her 
with a most malicious leer, ridiculing her age, 
and asking Margaret whether she was not 
jealous. He quitted the garden at last, in the 
same hurried, mysterious manner in which he 
had entered. 

" But, dear Margaret," said Eugenius, 
when she had concluded, " I do not see any- 
thing in this to create such dreadful alarm." 

" Oh I my God !" cried the girl, with a 
fresh burst of grief, " how often has the good 
mother told me that the devil wanders about 
perpetually in human form, sowing tares 
among the good corn — spreading snares 
for the feet of the virtuous 1 Alas ! alas ! I 
doubt not — this stranger was — the demon" 
— she stopt short. 

Eugenius in her description had recognised 
his Spanish friend, and guessed what she was 
unwilling to say. Struck by her extreme 
distress, he asked whether, of late, she had 
observed any change in his conduct ? 

The question unlocked the whole store of 
her uneasiness. She told him, with the most 
touching simplicity, that " at home, where he 
used to be so cheerful, he was now always 
moody, reserved, and silent — often so gloomy 
and severe, that she could not summon 
courage to speak to him — that now he never 
thought of her evening lesson, to her the 
happiest hour of the day — that he had lost all 
care for his once loved flowers; and even 

{resterday had passed without bestowing one 
ook on the beautiful balsams which she had 
taken so much pains to bring into blow — 

that, above all, the dear " 

Her voice was choked with weeping. 
" Be calm, dear child," said Eugenius, 
soothingly, "do not distress yourself about 
these foolish imaginations." 

The poor girl had risen from her seat. 
Eugenius, while he was speaking, was as- 
tonished to see, as if a veil had fallen from 
his eyes, that she was no longer a child, but 
a blooming maiden of sixteen. He was con- 
founded — for although she had been before 
his eyes every day, he had always thought of 
her as the little girl whom he had first known, 
years before. 



As he was leaving the garden he said to 
her — 

" Do not distress yourself, dear Margaret — 
all this will be corrected." 

[ To be concluded in our next. ] 



CARTER BRAXTON, 

THE COTEMPORARY OF JEFFERSON. 

It often happens that those who forget right 
and abuse power undermine the foundation 
of their own citadel, and prepare the way to 
be shorn of their present enjoyments by an 
improper course to enhance them. Thus it 
was with England. Previous to the causes 
that produced the American revolution, the 
idea of a separation from the mother country, 
and of forming an independent government, 
had probably entered the minds of but 
few of the patriots who were engaged in its 
consummation. When the impolitic mea- 
sures towards the colonists were first com- 
menced, relying upon their chartered rights, 
based upon the British constitution as they 
were, they believed their grievances would 
and must be redressed by the king, when pro- 
perly requested by petitions. These were 
repeatedly forwarded to him, couched in the 
most respectful and eloquent language, to 
which he turned a deaf ear. Parliament was 
appealed to in vain. Remonstrances formed 
the next link in the chain. These also were 
treated with contempt. A formal demand to 
desist from oppression, in bold, but still in 
respectful language, breathing allegiance to 
the king in every word, was the next resort — 
but all to no purpose. The ministerial cry, 
give — give — give — resounded from Albion's 
shore, and pierced afresh the sensibilities of 
the imploring suppliants. Resolutions of 
non-importation followed; these produced 
menaces from the British military, a prepara- 
tion for resistance by the colonies succeeded ; 
American blood was spilt ; the tocsin of war 
was sounded ; millions rushed to the conflict ; 
the struggle was long, doubtful, and bloody ; 
the patriots triumphed; the power of Britain 
was dissolved; Columbia was free, and pa- 
triots rejoiced. 

Among them stood Carter Braxton, 
the son of George Braxton, a wealthy planter, 
who resided on the north bank of Mattapony 
river, where he owned a valuable plantation, 
situated in the county of King and Queen, 
Virginia. At that beautiful place Carter was 
born, on the 10th of September, 1736: His 
paternal and maternal connexions were highly 
respectable and wealthy, and several of them 
officers of the crown at various periods. He 
was liberally educated at the college of Wil- 
liam and Mary, and reared amidst all the 
splendours of opulence, without the tender care 
of a mother to correct his childish foibles, or 
of a father to guard him against the errors of 
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youth ; the former having died when he was 
but seven days old, and the latter when he 
was quite young. When but nineteen years 
of age, he married the beautiful and amiable 
Judith Robinson, who was wealthy, and en- 
tered into full possession of his large estate, 
which, united with that of his wife, constitut- 
ed a princely fortune. She survived but a 
short time, leaving him two daughters, the 
youngest but a few hours old. 

To assuage his grief, he sailed for England, 
where he remained for nearly three years, 
during which time he added greatly to the 
store of knowledge he had previously acquir- 
ed, and became familiar with the feelings, 
views and designs of that kingdom towards his 
native country. His rank and fortune gave 
him access to the nobility, from whom he ob- 
tained much valuable information relative to 
the ministerial conclave then concocting plans 
to raise money in America to support royalty 
in Great Britain. 

Although his family connexions were fa- 
vourites of the king, and every thing around 
him was calculated to foster aristocracy in 
his bosom, Mr. Braxton became a warm 
friend of liberal principles and equal rights. 
Soon after his return from Europe in 1760, 
he was elected a member of the house of 
burgesses, and in 1765, was an ardent sup- 
porter in that body of the bold resolutions of- 
fered by Patrick Henry, relative to the stamp 
act From that time forward he was a zea- 
lous advocate in the cause of freedom. He 
was one of the house in May, 1769, when 
the proceedings of the members excited the 
ire of the royal governor, Bottetourt, to such 
a degree that he dissolved them without 
ceremony. They immediately repaired to a 
private room in Williamsburgh, and entered 
into a solemn agreement not to import any 
articles from the mother country until their 
chartered rights were restored. The same 
members were elected to the next session, 
and, being aware of the kind of materials he 
had to manage, the smooth and shrewd go- 
vernor lulled them into a more quiet mood by 
the syren song of promises, assuring them 
that at the next session of parliament the of- 
fensive revenue taxes would be removed. — 
Still cherishing hopes that their rights would 
be recognised, they waited in respectful but 
watchful silence. Mr. Braxton was an ac- 
tive member of the committees and an agree- 
able speaker. In the house of burgesses there 
were six standing committees, one on courts 
of justice, one on public claims, one on elec- 
tions and privileges, one on trade, one on 
grievances and propositions, and one on reli- 
gion. Of the three last, then by far the most 
important, Mr. Braxton was uniformly a mem- 
ber. In 1771, Governor Bottetourt, died, and 
was succeeded by Lord Dunmore, who, be- 
ing fresh from, the fountain of high notions 
and ministerial corruption, dissolved the tur- 



bulent assembly then in commission, and 
issued his proclamation for a new election. 
Mr. Braxton was then sheriff of his county, 
and could not serve in the house. The peo- 

Ele continued to live on promises and hang on 
ope until the 27th of May, 1774, when the 
house of burgesses again took a bold stand 
against oppression, and was preremptorily dis- 
solved by Lord Dunmore. He then dissolved 
the gordian knot virtually; the people be- 
came enraged ; eighty-nine of the members, 
immediately after the dissolution, formed them- 
selves, with many other patriots, into an as- 
sociation of resistance, and the fire of free- 
dom began to rise in curling flames. In 
August, a convention of the friends of liberty 
met in Williamsburg, of which Mr. Braxton 
was an active member. They elected seven 
delegates to meet the Congress at Philadel- 
phia, and bound themselves to act in concert 
with the people of Boston, in the common 
cause against the common enemy. Governor 
Dunmore had a new house of burgesses elect- 
ed ; not being pleased with their proceedings 
he prorogued it several times, until he pro- 
rogued himself, on the night of the 7th of 
June, 1775, on board the armed ship Fowey, 
never again to assume his power over the 
turbulent rebels of America. The Virginia 
convention met again in March, 1775, and 
took every precaution necessary to put their 
state in a condition of defence. In April 
following, Lord Dunmore had caused the 
powder to be removed from the magazine, 
under pretence that it would probably be 
needed in another part of the colony, to re- 
pel an expected insurrection of the blacks. — 
This enraged the people, who assembled in 
large numbers, but were persuaded to return 
to their homes by Peyton Randolph. Not 
fully satisfied, a Spartan band soon after 
collected, headed by Patrick Henry, and pro- 
ceeded towards Williamsburg, determined 
on having the powder or its equivalent. An 
armed force was sent from the Fowey to 
sustain the governor; this only enraged the 
patriots ; the spilling of blood seemed inevit- 
able. At that juncture Mr. Braxton and 
others interceded; the powder was paid for 
by the receiver general ; Mr. Henry gave a 
receipt for the money, and his troops returned 
home. 

The flight of the governor was the dissolu- 
tion of British power in Virginia. For a time 
the government was managed entirely by the 
committee of safety, of which Mr. Braxton 
was a member. On the 15th of December, 
1775, he was elected to the Continental Con- 
gress, and entered upon the duties of his 
new station with great zeal and vigour. He 
had already seen much public service, and 
was prepared to act well his part. He ad- 
vocated, voted for and signed the declaration, 
the instrument that formally dissolved the 
maternal ties that bound the pilgrim fathers 
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to chains and slavery. On the return of Mr. 
Braxton from Congress the next autumn, he 
took his seat in the first Virginia legislature 
convened under their republican constitution, 
having been elected the May previous. A 
formal vote of thanks to him and Thomas 
Jefferson for their faithful services in Con- 
gress, is upon the records of that body, dated 
the 19th of October, 1776. From that time 
to his death, he was often a member of the 
legislature of his state, sometimes in one 
branch and sometimes in the other. He was 
a member of council when he died, and was 
in his seat only four days previous to his 
decease. 

During the war, he had lost a large portion 
of his fortune by the British, and after its close 
he was extremely unfortunate, and was re- 
duced to indigent and perplexing circum- 
stances. For a time, he led his friends into 
speculative projects in order to resuscitate 
his adverse circumstances, all of which proved 
abortive, injuring them without benefiting 
him, and he finally sunk under a load of af- 
fliction, which produced an excitement that 
was followed by paralysis, a second attack of 
winch ended his useful and eventful career, 
at Richmond, Virginia, on the 10th of Octo- 
ber, 1797. Under all these trying circum- 
stances, his reputation did not suffer, he lost 
none of his well earned fame as an able and 
faithful public servant, and an honest and 
worthy man. His private character was of 
the most amiable kind; he was a perfect gen- 
tleman, and fulfilled all the relations of life 
with fidelity. His name is justly placed high 
upon the list of enduring fame, as a man who 
was a faithful sentinel in the cause of equal 
rights, who contributed largely in consum- 
mating that independence we now enjoy, 
that freedom of which we boast, that liberty 
which we are bound to cherish, protect, pre- 
serve, and perpetuate. — Norfolk Beacon. 



had been too lately picked up to have lost 
her common sense. In this state Bonaparte 
found Europe : and it was this state of its 
rulers which lost it with scarce a struggle. — 
These animals had become without mind 
and powerless ; and so will every hereditary 
monarch be after a few generations. Alex- 
ander, the grandson of Catharine, is yet an 
exception. He is able to hold his own. But 
he is only of the third generation. His race 
is not yet worn out And so endeth the 
Book of Kings, from all of which the Lord 
deliver us. 



JEFFERSON ON EUROPEAN SOVEREIGNS. 

Louis XVI. was a fool of my own know- 
ledge, and in despite of the answers made 
for him at his trial. The King of Spain was 
a fool; of Naples the same. They passed 
their lives in hunting, and despatched two 
couriers a week, one thousand miles, to let 
each other know what game they had killed 
the preceding days. The King of Sardinia 
was a fool. All these were Bourbons. The 
Queen of Portugal, a Braganza, was an idiot 
by nature. And so was the King of Den- 
mark. Their sons, as regents, exercised the 
powers of government. The King of Prus- 
sia, successor to the Great Frederick, was a 
mere hog in body as well as mind. Gusta- 
vus of Sweden, and Joseph of Austria, were 
really crazy, and George of England you 
know, was in a strait waistcoat. There re- 
mained then, none but old Catharine, who 



THE INTEMPERATE HUSBAND. 

BY CHARLES 8PRAGUE. 

It is, my friend, in the degradation of a hus- 
band by intemperance, where she who has 
ventured every thing, feels that all is lost — 
Who shall protect her, when the husband of 
her choice insults and oppresses her ? What 
shall delight her, when she shrinks from the 
sight of his face, and trembles at the sound 
of his voice ? 

The hearth is indeed dark, that he has 
made desolate. There through the dull mid- 
night hour, her griefs are whispered to her- 
self, her bruised heart bleeds in secret — 
There, while the cruel author of her distress 
is drowned in revelry, she holds her solitary 
vigil, waiting, yet dreading his return, that 
is only to wring from her by unkindness, 
tears even more scalding than those she sheds 
over his transgression. 

To fling a deeper gloom across the present, 
memory turns back, and broods upon the 
past The joys of other days come over 
her as if only to mock her grieved and weary 
spirit. 

She recalls the ardent lover, whose graces 
won her from the home of her infancy ; the 
enraptured father, who bent with such delight 
over his new born children ; and she asks, if 
this can be the same ; this sunken being, who 
has nothing for her but the sot's disgusting 
brutality ; nothing for those abashed and trem- 
bling children, but the sot's disgusting exam- 
ple! 

Can we wonder, that amid these agonizing 
moments, the tender cords of violated affec- 
tion should sunder ? that the scorned and de- 
serted wife should confess, " there is no kill- 
ing like that which kills the heart?"— that 
though it would have been hard to loss for 
the last time the cold lips of a dead husband 
and lay his body for ever in the dust, it is 
harder still to behold him so debasing life that 
even death would be greeted in mercy ? 

Had he died in the light of his goodness, 
bequeathing to his family the inheritance of 
an untarnished name and the example of 
virtues that should blossom for his sons and 
daughters from the tomb, though she would 
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have wept bitterly indeed, the tears of grief 
would not have been also the tears of shame. 
She beholds him, fallen from the station 
he once adorned; degraded from eminence 
to ignominy ; at home turning his dwelling to 
darkness and its holy endearments to mockery ; 
abroad thrust from the companionship of the 
worthy, a self-branded outlaw. 



ORAL ANECDOTES OF WELL KNOWN 
AMERICAN CHARACTERS. 

There are many good stories in circulation 
respecting the gentleman of the name of 
Preserved Fish. This individual, in early 
life was a sea-captain. One day his vessel 
was hailed by a brig, when the following dia- 
logue took place. 

" Ship a-hoy ?"_ .« Hallo !" 

"Who's your captain?" — "Preserved 
Fish." 

"Who?"—" Preserved Fish." 

The master of the brig, thinking he was 
misunderstood, and wondering at the stu- 
pidity of the opposite party, again applied the 
trumpet to his mouth and bawled out, 

" I say, mister, I dont want to know what 
your cargo is; but what's your captain's 
n-a-m-e ?" 

The pious Mr. , who, by the way, is 

suspected of being no better than he should 
be, notwithstanding all his professions, a short 
time since rebuked a well-known merchant of 
this city for using profane language. 

" Your discourse is ungentlemanly and im- 
pious," said Mr. . " You should break 

yourself of such an abominable practice." 

" I know it," returned the dealer in cotton- 
bales and profanity ; " but most men fall into 
some error or other unknown to themselves, 
yet they are entirely innocent of all intention 
to do wrong, notwithstanding their little in- 
accuracies; — now I swear a great deal, and 
you pray a great deal, yet neither of us, I'm 
confident, means any thing by it" 

No man in this community had a larger circle 
of acquaintance than the late Doctor Hosack. 
He stood in Wall street half an hour one 
morning, talking with a friend, and almost 
every body spoke to him as they passed. It 
is incredible the number of nods and how- 
d'ye-dos and how-are-ye's the worthy phy- 
sician received in the short space above men- 
tioned. These, however, were so numerous 
as to induce his friend to remark — 

" Why, doctor, you appear to be pretty 
well known in New York ?" 

" Yes," replied the M.D., with a little 
pardonable self conceit, " I think, if I were 
to commit murder, they would find me out." 

" Why, yes," returned the other, " except 
you did it in the way of your profession !" 



The doctor, it is said, did not relish the 
joke. 

Doctors are fond of ridiculing each other, 
and their controversies are at times quite 
amusing. Now it is well known that the 
practitioners of the old school have a mortal 
antipathy to the disciples of the new. Among 
your regular Galens, homceopathia is exceed- 
ingly unpopular — they scout it on all occa- 
sions. A lady called on Dr. Francis, an emi- 
nent practitioner, and an adherent of the San- 
grado system, with an imaginary complaint of 
the heart, and was recommended by him in 
derision to try Dr. Hahnemann's method. 
" What is that ?" asked the invalid. " Why, 
madam," said he, " it is a sovereign remedy 
for every complaint under the sun. In your 
case I would advise you to dissolve one grain 
of muriate of soda (common salt) in a hogs- 
head of water, and take a teaspoonful every 
three months. " The lady followed the advice 
thus given, and strange to say, after two doses, 
was entirely cured of her complaint, and re- 
commended it to others as a specific in all 
similar cases. Such is the power of the ima- 
gination ! 

During the "panic" in the money market 
some few years ago, a meeting of merchants 
was held in the Exchange, to devise ways 
and means to extricate themselves from their 
pecuniary difficulties. The great hall was 
crowded, addresses were made, resolutions 
passed, committees appointed, and everything 
done that is usual and necessary. After all 
this, one of the company moved that the 
meeting stand adjourned until some future 
day, when up jumped a little jobber, in a 
great state of excitement, and requested the 
merchants to linger a moment, as he had 
something of the greatest importance to com- 
municate. The jobber was known to be a 
very diffident person ; and as he had never 
ventured on the responsibilities of a speech 
on any former public occasion, all were 
anxious to hear what he had to say. — " Gen- 
tlemen," said he, with evident emotion, and 
in the most emphatic, feeling and eloquent 
manner, " what's the use of talking of some 
future day? We want relief, I tell you! 
— immediate relief!" and down he sat amidst 
an universal roar of laughter. 
The next day he failed. 

The late Charles Gilfert, the quondam mana- 
ger of the Bowery Theatre, was a peculiar 
fellow, and one of the most fascinating men 
of his day. At Albany he met with a Mr. 
Lemair, a Frenchman, of whom he borrowed 
money until he nearly ruined him. Lemair 
was one day in a towering rage at the cause 
of his misfortunes, and used to tell the follow- 
ing characteristic story of his friend : — " Mon- 
sieur Charles Gilfert, he come to Albany. 
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He have ruin me in my business — mes affaires. 
He borrow de Vargent from me to large 
amount. He go to New York, and promise 
to send him, right avay, ver quick. But, 
voyez-vous, when I write him, he return me 
▼on reponse inconvenante, von impudent 
answer, and say, I may go to de devil for look 
for him. I leave Albany instantly, determined 
to have the grand personal satisfaction for the 
affront he put upon me. I walk straight 
avay from de bateau a vapeur, de steamboat. 
I go to my boarding-house. I procure von 
large stick, and rush out of de pension to meet 
him. By-and-by, bientdt, I see him von 
large vay off, very remotely. I immediately 
button up my coat vith strong determination, 
and hold my stick fierce in my hand, to break 
his neck several time. Ven he come near, 
my indignation rise. He put out his hand. 
I reject him. He smile, and look over his 
spectacles at me. I say, you von scoundrel, 
coquin infame. He smile de more, and make 
un grand effort, a great trial, to pacify my 
grande indignation, and before he leave me, 
he borrow twenty dollare from me once more, 
by gar 1 A ver pleasant man vas Monsieur 
Charles Gilfert; ver nice man to borrow 
t argent, ma foi ! " 

Gilfert, like Sheridan, was in the habit of 
borrowing money from every body, very little 
of which was ever paid back ; but he always 
intended to return it at the time he promised. 
He was a visionary man, and did not make 
the best calculations in the world. We heard 
of his meeting a friend in the Bowery, one 
day, when the following circumstance took 
place : 

" Ah," said Gilfert, " you are the very man 
I wanted to see. Lend me two hundred 
dollars." 

" I would, in a moment," replied his friend, 
" but it is impossible. I have a note to pay, 
and I don't know where to get the money." 

" A note," said Gilfert, " so have L Let 
me see your notice." 

The gentleman produced it from his pocket- 
book. 

" Well," said Gilfert, " how much are you 
short?" 

" About two hundred dollars," said his friend. 
To his utter surprise, Gilfert handed him the 
money. 

" There," said he, " go and pay your note. 
I'll let mine be protested, as they can't both 
be taken up. It your note laid over, it might 
hurt your credit, but with me it don't matter, 
as I am used to that sort of business." 



MISCELLANY. 

[From the American Papers.] 

The Providence Journal thus speaks of the 
outside of an individual recently brought be- 
fore a magistrate in that city : — " John's out- 



ward man exhibited the last instalment of a 
mildewed straw hat, the contingent remainder 
of half a shirt, and a small quantity of panta- 
loons ; and he boasted that he had not had 
on a shoe for three months. " The inner man, 
of course, was all rum. 

Negro shrewdness, — A gentleman sent his 
black servant to purchase some fish. — He 
went to a stall and took up a fish. The fish- 
monger observing him, exclaimed, 

"Hollo, you black rascal, what do you 
smell my fish for." The negro replied, " Me 
no smell." 

" What are you doing then, sir?* " Why 
me talk to him, massa, me ask him what news 
at sea — dat's all, massa." 

" And what does he say to you. M — " He say 
he don't know — he no been dere dese tree 
weeks ! " 

A love letter.— Miss Mary Moderation- 
Madam : Most worthy of estimation ;' after 
long consideration and much meditation on 
the great reputation you possess in. the na- 
tion, I have a strong inclination to become 
your relation ; on your approbation of this 
declaration, I shall make preparation to re- 
move my situation to a more convenient sta- 
tion to profess admiration ; if such oblation 
deserves observation, and can obtain oommis- 
seration, it will be an aggravation beyond all 
calculation of the joy and exultation of youn; 

Sans Dissimulation. 

Dangerous fire, — An old lady of corpu- 
lent dimensions, who had the misfortune not 
to wear a bustle of the modern kind, but an 
old-fashioned pocket in place thereof, lately 
sat down quite suddenly on a box of lucifer 
matches, which she had stowed away in her 
pocket. The suddenness and weight of the 
concussion had the instantaneous effect of 
making the matches burst into a flame, caus- 
ing the adjacent parts of the lady's dress to 
give way to the devouring element, which in 
a few moments, did not leave her fit to be 
seen. Happily, prompted by her own pre- 
sence of mind, she rushed to the kitchen, 
where a large washing-tub, filled with rain- 
water happened to be conveniently placed, 
and sat down in the hostile element in time 
to arrest the flames. The loss is not men- 
tioned, nor is it stated whether the premises 
had been insured. 

A Daniel come to Judgment, — Some Solon 
has just discovered that pure gold in leaf will 
preserve beauty. What has this fellow been 
doing all his life ? — Does he not know, mat 
pure gold in any state will not only preserve, 
but that it will create beauty out of ugliness? 

The Boston Post says : There is a man 
down South who celebrates his birth day by 
paying for all his newspapers. Another 
editor asks, why not make nim President ? 
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THE INDIAN FIGHTER. 
By the Author of " Fmccn b*bbtas." 
Whoever has travelled far, and seen many 
men, has Been much Borrow. That lonely 
nun of singular habits, bo well known, by 
(hose who navigate the Upper Mississippi, by 
the name of Indian Fighter, or the Hermit 
of Cap au Gris, has at length paid his last 
debt; and I am released from my promise, 
not to relate the passages of his life, until he 
was no more. I well know that the life of 
man is everywhere diversified with joy and 
wo ; and that his story is but one of countless 
millions, varied only in the lights and shades. 
But it seemed right to me, to declare to the 
proud inhabitants of cities, that scenes of 
tragic interest, and incidents of harrowing 
agony, rise on the vision and pass away un- 
recorded in the desert. As I sojourned on 
die prairies of Illinois, I experienced for one 
■right, the well known and ample hospitality 
ofthe hermit, and over his cheerful autumnal 
fire heard the following narrative of the more 
prominent events of his life. 

" The pride of life hath long since passed 
sway from me. But it is due to the simpli- 
city of fact, to declare, that my family in 



Britain was patrician, of no ignoble name, 
or stinted possessions. A hereditary law- 
suit deprived us of all but the mere wreck 
of our fortunes. We came over the seas, 
to escape from the Bcene of our pride 
and humiliation. We crossed (he western 
mountains. We were bomc down the forests 
of the beautiful Ohio. We ascended the 
majestic father of waters, and debarked on 
the devious and secluded Maccoupin, which, 
after winding through the central woods and 
prairies of Illinois, pays its tribute to the 
Upper Mississippi, some leagues above tlie 
mouth ofthe Missouri. 

" With us emigrated a band of backwoods- 
men, who sought their homes on these fair 
and untrodden plains. As friends knit by 
the ties of common pursuits, and the strong 
bond of intending to be fellow dwellers in 
the desert, we selected contiguous farms on 
the open grass plains ; and our cabins rose 
under the peccans and sugar maples, that 
formed a skirt of deep and beautiful forest 
on (he banks of the slream. We were fresh 
from (he fastidious creations of luxury and 
art. I well remember the day when our 
ten:= were first pi(ched in the wild. Here 
all was fresh nature, a; in our forsaken homo 
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all had been marked with the labour of men. 
The sky was beautifully blue and cloudless ; 
and the mild south gently rustled the trees, 
as it bore fragrance in soft whispers along 
the flowering wilderness. The huge straight 
trees were all moss-covered ; and their grey 
trunks rose proudly, like columns. The 
starting hares, and deers, and the wild deni- 
zens of the woods bounded away from our 
path. Eagles and carrion vultures soared 
above our heads. Birds with brilliant plum- 
age of red, green, and gold, sang among the 
branches. The countless millions of water 
dwellers, awakened from the long sleep of 
winter, mingled their cries in the surrounding 
waters. We added to this promiscuous hymn 
of nature the clarion echoes of our bugles, 
the baying of our dogs, all the glad domestic 
sounds of animals that have joined partner- 
ship with man, the hearty blows of the wood- 
cutter's axe, the crash of falling trees, and 
the reckless wood notes of the first songs 
which these solitudes had heard from the 
creation. I look back upon thaei pleasant, 
and too fond remembrances* as a green 
island in the illimitable darkness of the 
past. 

" We consecrated our cabin in this forest 
with the affecting and tender name of home. 
I have seen many a spot since, where nature 
is beautiful in privacy and seclusion, as it 
should seem, for her own solitary joy ; but 
none more like Eden than this. I had 
scarcely lived twenty years. I had seen the 
richly dressed and naughty fair of my native 
country and of American cities, as an equal, 
and all with the same indifference. It may 
be that the heart has more tender sentiments, 
the eye keener perceptions, and the imagina- 
tion more vivid and varied combinations, in 
places like these, than amidst the palling and 
commonplace associations of art. Little had 
I dreamed that in these wild forests I was to 
see a vision of loveliness, which will for ever 
remain impressed upon my memory and 
my heart, like the stamp of the seal upon 
wax. Here is the image of the loved one, 
I hope innocently worn along with that of 
my Saviour. I pass my eye from one to the 
other ; and while I remember that they are 
both in heaven, I long to rejoin them." 

His voice failed for a moment ; and he 
took from his bosom, where it hung with a 
crucifix, on which, engraven on a gem, was 
the head of a Jesus, a miniature of a beautiful 
girl, with raven locks, and radiant eyes of 
piercing blackness. It showed a counte- 
nance of uncommon loveliness even to me, 
who saw with impartial view. But the eye 
of a lover discovers perfection where less en- 
tranced vision seas only common beauty. As 
I Intensely viewed the miniature in different 
lights, he proceeded, in the luxuriant amplifi- 
cation of a lover's poetry, to paint his beloved 
with a pencil dipped in sunbeams. The am- 



brosial curls, the divine expression of a melt- 
ing eye, the lily and the rose in her cheek, 
the snowy neck, the majestic form, in short, 
the usual illustrations of that vocabulary 
were all put in requisition. 

" She, too,** he resumed, replacing the 
miniature in his bosom, "before she had 
seen sixteen summers, had seen reverses; 
and her piercing eve sometimes swam in a 
languor, which told a tale of sorrow. Her 
father had ventured all on the seal ; and his 
wealth had been merged in the fickle ele- 
ment. His proud spirit, like nine* brooked 
not the affected pity of those who had shared 
in the hospitality of his better days. He 
sought repose in the same forests, and had 
selected his home on the same stream a few 
leagues above. In passing near our cabin, 
his horse, affrighted by the starting of a hare 
from his path, had thrown him. I found 
him, bore nim home, and nursed him, during 
his lameness, till he was able to return to his 
own house. Next time we saw him, he 
brought his lovely daughter with him on a 
visit to our settlement. I no longer com- 
plained of the tedium of slumbering affections, 
or spoke in derision of the mock torments of 
love. 

" The time of her visit was a sweet 
April evening; and the place an extensive 
sugar camp, near our cluster of cabins. The 
greater portion of our settlement were ga- 
thered round the caldrons and the biasing 
fires in that pleasant valley. The sugar 
maple poured its rich syrup abundantly ; and 
the tree itself, the fewest of the American 
forest, had begun to start the germs of its 
leaves beneath its brilliant red flowers. The 
fresh air told that the snow had not yet all 
melted from the higher hills. But violets, 
columbines, the white clover, the cornel, and 
red bud already mingled their fragrance in 
the evening breeze. A requiem to departing 
day was lulling the song birds to rest among 
their branches. A number of black servants 
engaged in the work, sang, in the strain ef 
their spicy native groves, songs, at once gay 
and plaintive, which breathed remembrances 
of the lote and the palm. Steaming above 
the bright fires arose the fragrance of the 
forming crystals. The aged parents sat 
under the trees, and told their feats of hunt- 
ing buffaloes and bears, and their still sterner 
contests with the Indians. The young men 
and their elected maidens were grouped 
apart. A fat and joyous black, as laughing 
and as reckless as though he had neither 
heard nor known the import of the word 
slave, scraped his violin. At the note the 
scattered groups left their satisfying privacy 
for the more exciting sport of the dance. 
The Africans, meanwhile, enacted their own 
under plot of still more boisterous gladness ; 
and, when weary with laughter, sipped the 
syrup, and, imitating the phrase of the adje*. 
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cent dancers, talked of their dusky loves as 
still sweeter than the forest nectar. 

" It was at such a time and place that the 
father and Emma dismounted from their 
horses and joined us. It was, as if Diana had 
descended amidst the rustic assemblage. I 
no longer had indistinct visions of grace, and 
loveliness, and dignity, which all stood em- 
bodied before me. The time and the place 
added their charmed influence to the impres- 
sion. The father named me to his daughter 
as one to whom he owed a debt of grateful 
obligation. At her home the maple was not 
found ; and this scene, and the process of 
preparing the sugar, had for her all the charm 
of novelty. She seemed no ways disinclined 
to make the circuit of the camp with me, nor 
to repose herself on a rustic bench at a spring 
fountain, whence the whole gay scene was 
surveyed below, and which was beautifully 
illumined by the hundred bright fires. Her 
reserve wore away with mine ; and I became 
bold, as she turned her melting eye upon me, 
as if to inquire, why a being as unlike the 
rest as herself, had been cast in these woods. 
I talked of the charming country, and of the 
unlimited selection in these fertile solitudes. 
I spoke of the peace of those who are far 
from the corroding passions and the venal 
motives of crowded cities, and who live in 
guileless peace, content, and privacy ; and, I 
added, that the poet's song, in the days of 
primeval innocence, had peopled such scenes 
with gods and nymphs ; but that I had not 
dreamed to find, as I now did, the fable true 
in these iron days. A smile slightly ironical 
gave me no omens of displeasure. We named 
over our stores of books ; and in the course 
of this delightful evening she incidentally ex- 
pressed the hope that our fathers might be 
acquainted. The song and the dance and 
our father's colloquy and ours ceased not 
until the moon in the centre of the concave 
told us, that it was the noon of night ; and yet 
much remained for us both to say. 

" Her father came for her, complaining, 
fa the usual phrase, of the unperceived lapse 
of the hours. They mounted, and rode 
towards their home. I followed them with 
my eyes and my thoughts, as the yet unabated 
and boisterous mirth around rung upon my 
ear. The tempest of war had begun to rage 
along our immense line of frontier ; and the 
force and ruthless northern savages were 
abroad among die commencing settlers of the 
BKneis plains. We began to hear of their 
desolations of fire and blood. I neither affirm 
nor deny the wisdom of believing in presenti- 
ment in the case of others. It may be I 
followed the leading of a new train- of thoughts ; 
but it seemed to me as if a mysterious intima- 
tion warned me to follow in their course. I 
moved over the hills until our fires had faded 
upon my eye, and the mirth around them upon 
my ear. One height drew me on to another, 



until I heard a sharp and piercing scream, 

E receded by a rifle shot, in a thicket but a 
ttle way before me. An instant brought 
me to the place. The father lay on the 
ground, apparently lifeless, and covered with 
his blood. A half-suppressed groan, as of one 
flying away among trie fallen trees, directed 
me to the daughter. She, too, was on the 
earth ; but whether in fafntness or death, ap- 
peared not; though, reclined in her white 
dress, my dark thoughts viewed her as 
lying in her shroud. In springing to reach 
her, I stumbled over a fallen tree. It provi- 
dentially saved me from the unerring ami of 
an Indian hatchet, which gleamed past the 
point, to which I should otherwise have ad- 
vanced. The sender instantly after grasped 
me in deadly strife. Then first I knew by 
experience the fierce encounter of the red 
man. Providence or love endowed me with 
more than mortal powers. While I felt in 
the tremendous clutch of my adversary, as 
exerting the weak efforts of man against the 
brute and irresistible powers of nature, I had, 
I scarcely know how, inflicted such a wound, 
that I felt his spasmodic grasp relax. His 
arms sunk away nerveless ; ana the sternness 
of disappointed vengeance was sealed upon 
his grim brow in death. 

" I need not prolong my tale. Water from 
a neighbouring spring restored Emma. She 
had fled unharmed, and fallen in faintness and 
terror. Her father had been wounded, but 
not severely, by a rifle shot. He was removed 
to my father's cabin ; and nursed, I need not 
say, with tenderness. While a firm friend- 
ship grew up between the fathers, a compact 
of another sort had been unalterably ratified 
between their children. There was no glade, 
spring source, or cool and sequestered bower 
of the broad-leaved grape, that had not been 
consecrated by the repetition of our vows, and 
our words of love. The days fled, and we 
counted not how fast; for the sun, moon, 
stars, and seasons were not our remem- 
brancers. Alas 1 the memory of these halcyon 
days alone remains to me; but even the 
memory is pleasant. It is like a calm and 
sweet dream in a feverish night of pain. 

" The time of our union was fixed. Our 
parents would not separate until it had taken 
place. Ample provision had been made for 
our commencing a farming establishment in 
rustic abundance and comfort Earth can 
furnish no happier anticipations than were 



ours. 
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A savage that we had deemed friendly, 
and who often brought us venison for sale, 
came in one evening, when a number of our 
neighbours were paying us a social visit. He 
begged my father to send some one to help 
him bring in a deer, which, he said, he had 
killed near the house. The greater number 
of the men, and I among them, improvidentfy 
set forth to see the game. An ambush of 
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hostile Indians rose between them and the 
house. The yells of the savages, the dying 
groans of our neighbours, the sharp reports of 
the rifles, all ring in my ears as J think of the 
past I was stunned and struck down, remote 
from the rest, with a rifle blow. The lathers 
and mothers, the brothers and sisters, the hus- 
bands and wives fell together. Savage knives 
spilled the blood of the young infants. They 
exerted themselves even to kill our house 
dogs. To render the ruin complete, confla- 
gration glared upon their murders. With 
horrid dexterity, they composed a pyramidal 
pile of bodies ; the longer laid at the base, 
the shorter forming another tier, and the little 
infants, lying in their innocent blood, crown- 
ed the pile. By this pile they held their in- 
fernal orgies, dancing and yelling, as they 
circled round it, by the glare of the burning 
buildings. I should have made one, had they 
found me. I remained awhile insensible at 
a distance among the brush; and awoke to 
consciousness with this shocking scene in full 
view, though it was my fortune not to be 
myself discovered. 

" In the midst of their horrid rites of blood 
and drunkenness, the clarion notes of the 
rangers' bugles awakened the night echoes. 
The murderous foe cowered and fled, like 
wolves from the sheepfold. Had it been 
heard an hour before, I had not passed from 
hope to despair ; and many a brave heart had 
palpitated with the joy of welcome, which 
would now beat no more. The rangers soon 
came up in measured gallop, and, clad in 
steel, alighted to survey the work of death. 
I called them to my aid. They carried me 
to a cabin which the savages had spared ; and 
I speedily recovered of my bruises. Re- 
venge burned at my bosom, and for that 
alone I wished to live. Besides, the body of 
Emma had not been found among the dead. 
Might not the loved and forlorn orphan be a 
captive to these ruthless invaders ? To seek 
for her, and to measure back to the murderers 
the cup of retaliation, these were motives for 
which to cherish life. All uncertainty touch- 
ing Emma's fate, was soon dispelled. A 
single captive, with her, sole survivors of the 
massacre of my father's house, escaped them, 
rejoined our settlement, and reported, that 
they were carrying the lovely captive to Rock 
Fort, near Peonia of the Illinois. 

" The rangers had gone on their ordered 
destination, in another direction. But, stimu- 
lated by the sympathy of common feelings, 
and urged by my despair, a few gallant friends 
from the vicinity joined me in pursuit of the 
captive. They were brave and determined 
spirits, who knew how to find a home in the 
forest, to whom rivers and forests, and prai- 
ries and distance, and danger and death were 
familiar objects. They were men of robust 
body and unconquerable mind. We mount- 
ed our horses, heedless of provisions, as long 



as we had powder and lead, and as long as 
the prairies and the forests alike afforded food 
for our horses. We bounded away through 
the wood, stream, prairie, and over hill and 
dale. On the third night of our march we 
saw the watch fires of our foe gleaming afar 
through the forests. So far away from the 
scene of their murders, without pursuit, they 
now reposed in reckless riot. Gorged with 
food, most of them slept in drunkenness. 
One trusty* sentinel slept not ; and his dismal, 
guttural song occasionaly chimed in with the 
hoot of the owls, the long dismal cry of the 
wolves, and the distant crash of trees, falling 
in the forests under the weight of time. 

" I felt that my motives impelled me to 
confront the first dangers ; and they detached 
me to reconnoitre, or, if I chose, to enter the 
camp in secret. I almost suppressed my 
breath, the beatings of my heart I could 
not suppress, as, panther-like, I crept upon 
the foe. The tall, grim sentinel, with half 
blinking eyes, nodded erect over a decay- 
ing fire. A fallen tree interposed on his 
flank, as a screen, and I crept undiscovered 
by him. Unheeded, as I crawled, I surveyed 
many a brawny warrior in deep sleep; and 
one, as I passed near him, half started up, 
and commenced a dozing note of his habitual 
' Cheowanna ! ha ! ha !' and sunk back to 
his visions. Providence, that watches over 
innocence, guided me to the very tent where 
Emma lay, feeding upon her sleepless tears. 
A start of joy marked tier instant recognition. 
' Hush ! A word is death. Follow me. We 
are free, or fall together 1' I waited in 
breathless impatience. In sounds inaudible 
by any but a lover's ear she whispered, ( I 
am bound.' I cut the vile bonds from her 
swollen and tender limbs. I felt at my heart 
the full and confiding pressure of her pledged 
hand. We stole away, as noiseless as the 
footstep of time. Our devious course was 
often changed by seeing a gigantic body, 
first in this direction, and then m that. More 
than one turned in his sleep as we passed, 
with half waking spasm, and settled back with 
a long drawn sigh to his repose again. The 
warrior sentinel seemed to have caught in bis 
ear the rustle of our feet among the leaves ; 
for he raised himself fully erect, and cast a 
keen and searching glance on every side. 
We sunk unmarked behind a briar tangle. 
Our hearts palpitated equally with love and 
terror during this suspense of horror. The 
grim Argus, having scrutinized the whole 
scene with a detail of survey, stirred his fire, 
passed his dusky form twice around it, ut- 
tered in his most lugubrious tones, * Cheo- 
wanna 1 ha ! ha !' and, as if ashamed of his 
fears, seemed to court his former dozing 
apathy. 

" This dreadful suspense elapsed, we fled; 
and I safely brought back the captive orphan 
to my friends. We saw most clearly that the 
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foe was too numerous for prudent attack. 
We whispered a moment in earnest debate. 
Having secured the chief object of pursuit, 
we concluded to return with afl, possible speed 
to our settlement. We commenced our 
march by the uncertain light of the moon, 
now dimmed by clouds and mists. Morning 
dawned upon our forest march in crimson 
splendour and dewy freshness. The glad 
sounds of matin music shewed that every 
living thing rejoiced in the renovated day but 
ourselves. We would have chosen the shel- 
tering darkness that was the scourge of Egypt ; 
for, from the hills behind us, the Indian yell 
of pursuit was heard. Behind us was this 
loud and appalling war song of the foe ; be- 
fore us a prairie, gay with flowers, dripping 
and sparkling in the freshness of morning 
dew, but measureless to vision, and offering 
only the unsheltered nakedness of a level 
plain. 

" To fight, retreat, or seek shelter, were our 
only alternatives. The foe outnumbered us 
ten to one. Their horses were fresh ; ours 
fatigued. We were unwilling that the res- 
cued orphan should sustain the same chance 
from their rifles as ourselves. One of those 
immense elliptical, concave basins, so common 
on the verge of the western prairies, offered 
itself before us. The general voice was to 
descend the basin, take down our horses, and, 
if we might, lie there concealed until the 
storm of pursuit should be past. If the foe 
had not tracked us, our chances were good. 
The basin was a hundred feet in perpendicular 
depth; and the descent so prone, that our 
horses slid from the summit to the base. 
Briars and thorns and bushes and small shrubs 
sheltered the rim as a kind of hedge. At the 
base a cool spring trickled across the limestone 
floor. 

" Here we stood in breathless suspense, 
while Emma clung fast to my side. Alas 1 
we soon heard the measured trample of their 
horses at hand; and, as if to preclude all 
ehances of concealment, our horses, scenting 
theirs, neighed vehemently, and were instant- 
ly answered by theirs. Our basin was sur- 
rounded in a moment. The rifle's sharp 
clang was heard, again and again, followed by 
die heavy sigh of my falling comrades ; while 
our return fire upon those who stood high 
above, and showed only their heads at the mo- 
ment of discharge, took little effect. Em- 
boldened by impunity, and impatient at the 
slowness of their work, the foe soon came 
howling down the basin. Then we fought 
at bay, and with desperation ; and the blood 
of more than one of their number mingled 
with ours. Emma fell on my bosom. 
' Henry,' said she, « we die together.' 
Stout frames, and noble minds, and fearless 
hands availed nothing against numbers. 
Emma was slain in my arms ; and her last 
look mingled in strange union love, terror, 



and death. Darkness came over my own 
eyes ; and the last sensation of a heavy and 
iron sleep, was, that our released spirits were 
making the last journey together. 

" But life returned to me, and brought 
with it bitter and distinct consciousness, and 
rayless despair. The morning sun had just 
emerged from the mists when we entered this 
basin. It was now burning noon. I lay on 
the stone floor. The pale, cold face of Emma 
was near me. Her eye, lately so piercing, 
was fixed and glassy. I was bound in various 
points by thongs, which a giant could not 
have broken. I struggled madly with them, 
until I was exhausted, and nature would go 
no further. Then I cried to Heaven from 
the depths, and called aloud on God for 
mercy. When I paused in the intervals of 
my groans, what a spectacle 1 There were my 
companions, lying as they fell. My brain 
began to madden. I strove to dash my head 
on the stone floor. Bright, broad gleams of 
light, in all the colours of the prism, filled the 
heavens in my view, and I fondly hoped that 
my last hour had come. But I was not per- 
mitted thus to lay down my loathed life. 

" The sun seemed, for a whole age, to re- 
main suspended high in the heavens only to 
concentre his radiance on my head. But 
after the scorching of that long period, the 
burning orb declined. I was in darkness, 
wet with the chill dews of night, and con- 
stantly enduring the benumbing torture of my 
cords. First I heard the hooting of owls. 
The panther's harsh scream next grated on 
my ear. The sharp bark and the hungry 
howl of the wolves commenced, and still 
drew nearer. 1 soon heard their menacing 

?rowl, and their stealthy and cat-like tread 
mmediately after a whole troop, emboldened 
by numbers, rushed down the den, licking 
their greedy jaws, as they fell at once upon 
their horrid feast. The bodies were torn, 
and in their rabid eagerness, they often turned 
their rage upon each other. Could they have 
instantly destroyed my own life, I had been 
content. But, when I saw them tearing the 
form of my beloved, all my associations with 
life arose ; and I unconsciously raised such a 
cry of horror, as drove the satiated and coward 
prowlers in rapid retreat from the den. 

" The morn returned. The hot sun once 
more illumined the summit of the basin. Cor- 
ruption had commenced its appropriate work; 
and a new evil, more insupportable than all 
the rest, crowned my miseries. I burned 
with the mad thirst of fever, and my mouth 
and throat were as parchment. Then I knew 
the truth of all that I had heard of the agony 
of thirst. Mere physical thirst expelled all 
horrors of the mind, and reigned sole object 
of my thoughts. Drink ! Give me drink ! I 
cried, till I heard the wild echoes calling for 
drink. I had no conception of any misery 
but thirst, or of any joy m earth or heaven. 
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but to quaff water for ever from a cool 
spring. 

" Then I felt that time is a relation of the 
mind, and the creation of thought. I looked 
up at the sun. Roll on, I cried in my de- 
spair ; roll on, and bring me death. But it 
seemed as though the voice that suspended 
his course in Ajalon had renewed the man- 
date. Worn down and exhausted, I slept, as 
I knew by a waking start, that broke off a 
dream that myself and my beloved had passed 
our mortal agonies and were safe landed in 
heaven. The cool evening was drawing on, 
convincing me, that in ioy or sorrow, time 
never stands still. I had long seen the car- 
rion vultures wheeling their droning flight 
above the basin, allured by the scent of car- 
nage. The effluvia now directed them to 
their mark. They settled down by hundreds. 

" But God, who is rich in mercy, heard my 
cry in the bottom of this deep basin. The 
corps of mounted rangers was scouring the 
prairie in search of the bodies of their friends. 
Their practised eyes were directed in a mo- 
ment, by the wheeling circles of these birds 
of evil omen. They found me ; and in the 
madness of my thirst, I struggled with them 
in wrath, to be allowed to quaff my fill, and 
drink death at the spring. But by kindly 
violence they held me back. Some washed 
my swollen limbs, while others with manly 
tears committed decently to the earth the 
mangled remains of my friends. 

" All my purposes and affections were now 
concentered m the insatiate desire of retalia- 
tion and vengeance. At the head of a vo- 
lunteer corps of rangers, I vowed to the shade 
of Emma, that I would expiate her murder 
by copious libations of Indian blood. I faith- 
fully redeemed my pledge. When a daring 
assault was to be made on one of their vil- 
lages, or a body of their warriors, I was the 
first in attack, and the last to spare. My 
companions saw that I took no counsel from 
distance, toil, exposure, or danger. My only 
inquiry was, where is the foe? My corps 
emulated my example ; and many a burning 
village testified to the deluded miscreants that 
we knew how to retaliate. So terrible had 
my name become to them, that I bore in 
their language an appellation which imports 
Indian Fighter. 

" At length we met the same band that 
destroyed my father's family and Emma. 
They retreated, after a short fight, to the 
same basin where she fell It was filled with 
the high grass of autumn. We sent down 
flames among them, and drove them howling 
upon the plain. We destroyed many of them 
there. The remnant fled before us to their lair, 
their summer residence near the Illinois. Here 
were their wives and children, and the mounds 
that contained the bones of their forefathers. 
Here they turned and stood at bay. Why 
should I recal these scenes of vengeance and 



blood? Their warriors agreed to kill their 
women and children, and then despatch each 
other. We heard the aged warriors singing 
the death song, as the work of destruction 
went on. Our rangers were affected, and 
the reports of their rifles ceased. All had 
fallen but the leader of the band. He fired 
the village, and came forth. ' Indian 
Fighter,' he said to me, ' I killed thy father 
and mother. I killed the maiden of thy love. 
If thou art indeed a warrior, and a warrior's 
son, seek thy revenge now.' Nor was I one 
to refuse that invitation. We struggled long 
for mastery, for life and death. These scars 
remain, as durable memorials of that strife. 
But as I was weak with loss of blood, I shout- 
ed Emma 1 and my arm was renerved. He 
rolled on the grass, and I saw, not without a 
strange feeling of respect, the look of defiance 
and the denial of triumph fixed on his stern 
brow, after his spirit had passed. 

" Peace has revisited these plains many 
years past ; and it is not long since I made a 
pilgrimage to the ruins of the Indian village. 
I should say to thee, stranger, that I trust I 
have long since become a Christian. Anger, 
revenge, despair are alike merged in my im- 
mortal hopes, and the new tempers of a better 
mind. I stand amazed at myself, and ask, is 
this quiet and forgiving bosom the same, 
where such a whirlwind of vengeance and 
wrath so lately raged ? I shed tears of pity 
and forgiveness over these affecting rums. 
There were the scathed peach and plum 
trees. There were the dilapidated remains of 
the few cabins that had escaped the fire. 
There were the clumps of hazel boshes co- 
vered with the wild hop. There were patches 
of the green velvet sward of blue graqs, indi- 
cating that human habitancy had introduced 
it among the wild grass of the prairies. I 
remembered to have seen this sward covered 
with the business and bustle of life. I re- 
membered the bench at the head of the vil- 
lage, where I had beheld the aged council 
chiefs smoking their calumets in silent gravity. 
Their bones were now bleaching around me. 
In their sculls the ground rattlesnake had 

fathered up his coil, and waited for his prey, 
lut the robin redbreast and the purple cardi- 
nal, birds that love the shorn sward of blue 
grass, picked their seeds upon it, and now 
and then started a few mellow notes, as if 
singing the dirge of the dead. 

" That whole race is wasting away about 
me, like the ice in the vernal brooks. I shall 
soon be with them. But, stranger, when 
thou goest thy way, say to those that come 
after me, that it is wise, as well as christian, 
to stay the storm of wrath, and leave ven- 
geance to Him, who operateth by the silent 
and irresistible hand of time, and will soon 
subdue all our enemies under our feet." 
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A PORTRAIT. 
By N. P. Willis. 

Shi was not very beautiful, if it be beauty's test 
To match a classic model when perfectly at rest t 
And she did not look bewitchingly, if witchery it be 
To have a forehead and a lip transparent as the sea. 

The fashion of her gracefulness was not a followed 

rule, 
And her effervescent sprightliness was never learnt 

at school, 
And her words were all peculiar, like the fairy's who 

spoke pearls, 
And her tone was ever sweetest 'mid the cadences of 

girls. 

Said I she was not beautiful ? Her eyes upon your 

sight 
Broke with the lambent purity of planetary light, 
And an intellectual beauty, like a light within a vase, 
Touched every line with glory of her animated face. 

Her mind with sweets was laden like a morning breath 

in June, 
And her thoughts awoke in harmony like dreamings 

of a tune, 
And you heard her words like voices that o'er the 

waters creep, 
Or like a serenader's lute that mingles with your 

sleep. 

She had an earnest intellect— a perfect thirst of mind, 
And a heart by elevated thoughts and poetry refined, 
And she saw a subtle tint or shade with every careless 

look, 
And the hidden links of nature were familiar as a 

book. 

She '» made of those rare elements that now and then 

appear, 
As if removed by accident unto a lesser sphere, 
For ever reaching up, and on, to life's sublimer 

things, 
As if they had been used to track the universe with 

wings. 



THE MERMAID'S SONG. 

By G. W. Rbkdbr. 

I lovjc to sit on the sea-girt shore, 

Where the blue waves lash and the billows roar, 

TO hear the sephyr-wafted sigh, 

And sing the mariner's lullaby. 
When the storm is up, and the lightnings glare 
My coursers start from their conch-shell lair ; 

Like fiery steeds, my dolphins leap, 

And away we speed o'er the boiling deep. 

When the storm is o'er, and the stars appear, 
I catch the mournful sea-bird's tear, 
My bark I fill with the amber drops, 
And away I skim on the white wave's tops ; 
Then come with me o'er the bright blue sea, 
And songs m sing *neath the coral tree ; 
My lute of pearl I'll touch for thee, 
As away we glide in the bright blue sea ! 



THE DATURA FASTUOSA. 

[concluded.] 

Margaret's horror of the stranger had af- 
fected Eugenius strongly, and excited his indig- 
nation against Dame Helms, to whom he as- 
cribed it all. When he entered the room, as 
soon as she had commenced to speak, he in- 
terrupted her with a torrent of invective, ac- 
cusing her of filling the girl's head with idle 



imaginations, and with prejudice against his 
friend Fermino, of whom she knew nothing, 
and whose character was beyond the com- 
prehension of an old professor's widow. 

" Oh 1 " cried she, raising her hands to 
heaven, " is it indeed gone so far ? " 

" I know not what you mean," said he ; 
" but I know it has not gone so far with me, 
as that I make the devil my companion. " 

" I tell you, Eugenius," said she, in a voice 
of mingled sorrow and reproof, " I tell you 
that you are entangled in his toils ! He has 
you at this moment in his power! He is 
stretching out his fangs to drag you to destruc- 
tion ! Renounce him, Eugenius ! — abandon 
his works — 'tis your mother who implores— 
who conjures you " 

" What would you have ? " interrupted he, 
bitterly. " Must I bury myself for ever 
within these dreary walls ! Must I sacrifice 
the bloom and the flower of life ? Are the 
innocent enjoyments of the world ' works of 
the evil one'?" 

At this moment Margaret came in to say, 
that supper was waiting. It passed over silent 
and gloomy, each feeling too deeply to ven- 
ture upon conversation. 

On the following morning a black servant 
brought a note from the Spaniard, complain- 
ing that Eugenius had not ventured into the 
garden ; and, at the same time, assuring him 
that he would be anxiously expected that 
evening. 

The thought acted like a spell npon Eu- 
genius. The sound of that magic voice which 
echoed from the grove still rung upon his ear : 
his heart throbbed with expectation, and he 
forgot all his late displeasure in the prospect. 
At table he was as communicative as he had 
been reserved before. He told them where 
he had been the preceding night — describing 
in the most rapturous terms, the beauty of 
what might well seem an enchanted spot: 
and appearing to count the moments till the 
hour for meeting his friend Fermino should 
arrive. It came at last, and he rose to leave 
the house. The mother, whose anxiety was 
increasing every day, cried out, almost de- 
spondingly, 

" Alas i alas 1 the gate of destruction is 
open ! The minister stands ready to receive 
the victim!" 

" Oh, yes," cried Margaret eagerly, " did 
you not perceive that it was a black man who 
brought the note this morning !" 

" Oh, then, it must have been Lucifer, or 
perhaps his prime minister !" said Eugenius, 
laughing. " Margaret, Margaret, are you 
still afraid of the chimney-sweeper ? " 

The girl blushed ; and he hurried away to 
his appointment without waiting for more. 
He found on his arrival, that his expectations 
had fallen far short of the reality. He could 
not speak for a time, in astonishment at the 
splendour which met his eye on all sides. 
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" Is it not true," said his friend, " that there 
are treasures, of whose existence you had never 
dreamed ? This is somewhat different from 
the professor's garden." 

" Oh, name it not 1 " replied Eugenius. 
" The paltry, miserable spot ; where, like a 
sickly, unthriving plant, I have dragged out a 
wretched, joyless existence. What mag- 
nificence ! — these plants — these flowers — oh ! 
to live here — to dwell here ! " 

Fermino said that when Eugenius became 
known to the Count Angelo, which he would 
be most happy to bring about, it would be 
easy to gratify that wish ; at least for all the 
time he could spare from the society of his 
bride. 

" But I fear," continued he, in a tone of 
irony, " I fear it will not be easy to prevail on 
a young bridegroom like you to absent himself 
long from the pleasures of his home. I have 
seen your lady, and, in truth, she has worn 
her years well. It is surprising how long 
Cupid keeps his torch alive in some hearts. 
But come now — you must not be jealous." 

Here was the curse of ridicule again ! 
Eugenius recollected the warning of his friend 
Severus ; but he knew that to speak would 
but the more provoke the Spaniard's raillery ; 
while he felt, with new bitterness, that a false, 
mistaken fancy had robbed him of his happi- 
ness for life. He did not reply; but the 
burning blush which overspread his features, 
told but too well the effect of the sarcasm. 

"'Tis true," continued his tormentor, "that 
this is beautiful, and even splendid ; but do 
not call your own garden dreary and comfort- 
less. Even yesterday did I myself find 
something there which throws all the shrubs, 
and flowers, and plants in the world into the 
shade. You are surprised. What could I 
mean but the sweet little girl who lives with 
you ? How old is the little darling ? " 

" I believe sixteen," stammered Eugenius. 

" Ha ! sixteen ! " replied Fermino ; " six- 
teen — the most interesting of all ages. Ha 1 
my quiet friend, when I saw this pretty little 
maiden, many things became clear to me which 
before I could not understand. Your home 
is quite a pastoral retreat — sixteen 1" 

" Shame, shame 1 " interrupted Eugenius, 
his blood boiling with indignation. " Your 
scandalous insinuation cannot sully the fair 
feme of the maiden, which is pure as the 
polished mirror." 

" Well, well ; be not angry," continued 
the Spaniard, with a malicious look. " You 
know that the clearest mirror represents most 
perfectly the object presented to it ; and this 
image — but I see you do not wish that I 
should speak of this little treasure, so I must 
e'en hold my tongue." 

The young man's countenance, indeed, 
displayed very visibly the bitter displeasure 
which he felt. A secret dislike against Fer- 
mino sprung up within him ; and he began 



to think that Margaret's simple-minded sus- 
picions might not be utterly without founda- 
tion. At this moment that same wondrous 
music issued from the grove, its strains swelling 
onwards like the waves of the sea ; and he 
could again distinguish that magic voice, 
which, on the last evening, had awakened in 
his soul, those mingled feelings of rapture 
and melancholy. 

" Gracious heaven!" exclaimed he, mo- 
tionless with astonishment. 

" What is the matter ? " asked Fermino. 

Eugenius did not reply, but continued 
to listen, rapt in astonishment and delight 
When the song ceased, he sighed deeply, as 
if his breast were relieved from a burden of 
rapture too great for endurance. The tears 
started to his eyes. 

" The music seems to affect you strongly," 
said Fermino smiling. 

" Whence come these heavenly sounds?" 
cried he, wild with excitement. " Surely 
from no mortal breast ? " 

Fermino laughed. 

" It is my master Count Angelo's daughter, 
the Lady Gabriela," said he. " She is sing- 
ing, as she strolls through the pleasure- 
grounds, some of our national romances, 
which she accompanies on her guitar." 

At this moment the Countess herself, with 
her guitar slung upon her arm, issued from 
the plantation just before Eugenius. 

One might be tempted to pronounce her 
perfectly beautiful ; but it was a beauty of the 
most luxurious mould. Her full, well-round- 
ed figure — the melting brilliancy of her dark 
eye — the dignified softness of her manner— 
the full, silvery tones of her sonorous voice — 
all gave evidence of a birth in the sunny re- 
gions of the south. In addition to these 
charms, in themselves sufficiently dangerous, 
there was an indescribable somewhat in the 
features, and the entire expression, which 
spoke a soul formed for passion, and which 
every ornament, every detail of costume served 
to heighten and display. Had the goddess 
of love herself appeared before Eugenius, she 
could not have taken more complete pos- 
session of his imagination, already excited by 
the seductive music he had heard. 

Fermino presented him as a young friend, 
with whom he had lately become acquainted 
— a perfect master, he said, of the Spanish 
language, and a most skilful botanist, who 
was exceedingly delighted with the Count's 
garden. 

While Fermino and the Countess exchanged 
significant looks, Eugenius stammered out a 
few unintelligible words ; but when his eye 
met the burning glance of the young Countess, 
he felt as if he should sink into the earth. 
She handed her guitar to Fermino ; and, with 
all the familiarity of an old acquaintance, took 
the arm of Eugenius. 

" She understood somewhat of botany 
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herself," she said; "but in the pleasure 
grounds there were many strange plants with 
regard to which she would gladly be informed ; 
and therefore begged that he would accompany 
her once more through the (garden." 

He complied, trembling with emotion ; but 
when the Countess, by inquiring the names 
of a number of strange flowers, gave him an 
opportunity of displaying his favourite ac- 
quirement, he became more free. He felt 
her soft, warm breath playing upon his cheek, 
thrilling like electric tire through his frame, 
and filling him with a nameless delight. He 
knew himself no more — he felt an excitement 
— a species of inspiration — which had sud- 
denly converted him as if into another being. 

The darkness began to fall ; and Fermino 
recollected that it was time for him to wait 
upon the Count in his chamber. Eugenius 
was by this time quite beside himself with 
excitement ; and, at parting, seized the hand 
of the young Countess, and pressed it pas- 
sionately to his lips. He walked homewards 
with hurried steps — feeling, all the while, as 
if he trod on air — overpowered with sensations 
of delight which he had never before expe- 
rienced. He flung himself upon his bed, to 
lie awake till dawn in a tumult of emotions — 
and, when he did sleep, to dream of the 
Countess Gabriela. 

CHAPTER V. 

He was aroused from his dreams by the sun 
beaming full upon his eyes. The housemaid 
came to tell him that the Spaniard had already 
called, and had been speaking with Dame 
Helms, who was now waiting breakfast in the 
garden, though somewhat alarmed at his long 
sleep, which she feared was occasioned by 
illness. 

He was not a little surprised when, after 
dressing with all possible dispatch, he found 
her in the garden, stooping over a splendid 
datura, to inhale the perfume of its fragrant 
flowers. 

" Ha ! sluggard !" said she, playfully, "do 
you know that your foreign friend has been 
here already inquiring for you ? Well, I feel 
at last that I have done him injustice by my 
evil forebodings. Only think — he has ordered 
this noble datura hither from the count's gar- 
den, because he heard you say that I admired 
it Ah 1 dear Eugenius, even in that paradise 
you had a thought for your poor mother 1 
I can only promise that it shall be carefully 
tended." 

Eugenius knew not what to think of Fer- 
mino's conduct. He was almost led to be- 
lieve that he wished, by this mark of attention, 
to make amends for the unworthy language 
in which he had spoken of a relation, whose 
nature he did not then understand. The 
Spaniard, before parting, had left a message, 
that he would expect Eugenius again in the 
evening. 



The good-humoured cheerfulness of the 
old dame's manner acted like a healing balsam 
upon his diseased mind. He became gay and 
cheerful to a degree which he had not been 
for long before; and she was herself too 
happy to perceive that his cheerfulness was 
unnatural, and his gaiety but a feverish ex- 
citement This did not, however, escape the 
instinctive suspicion of Margaret. 

" Ah ! " said she, " even yet he loves us not 
as he did formerly — his kindness and cheer- 
fulness are only put on, that we may not in- 
quire after what he wishes to conceal." 

Eugenius found his friend in a small apart- 
ment of the conservatory, engaged in filter- 
ing a number of strange-looking fluids, which 
he poured into different phials. 

" I am labouring in your art," said he, 
"though not exactly after the same fashion." 

He proceeded to explain that he understood 
the composition of several substances, which 
were calculated to assist the growth and beauty 
of different shrubs and flowers — the secret to 
which the gardens owed all their beauty and 
magnificence. He opened a drawer, which 
contained a number of phials and little 
boxes. 

" You see here," said he, " a collection of 
the rarest secrets, whose effects may almost 
be considered magical. For example, pour 
but a drop or two of this essence into the wa- 
ter with which you sprinkle the Rosa centi- 
folia, and you will be amazed at the beauty 
and richness of its buds. Still more extraor- 
dinary is this dust-like powder. If it be 
scattered within the calyx of a flower, it min- 
gles with the pollen ; and, without changing 
the nature of its perfume, heightens and en- 
riches it in an incredible degree. There are 
many flowers, as, for example, the datura, to 
which it may be applied ; but it must be used 
with extreme caution, the smallest quantity 
being sufficient. The contents of this phial 
would instantaneously kill the most powerful 
man, with all the symptoms of paralysis, and 
without any trace of poison. Take this phial 
— its effect is infallible — but recollect what 
I have said of the deadly poison it contains. 

He handed him a small blue phial, carefully 
sealed. Eugenius took it from his hand ; 
but at that moment the Countess Gabriela 
entered the conservatory ; and he put it up 
without further thought. 

Gabriela, young as she was, was perfectly 
versed in all the mysterious arts of coquetry. 
She knew how far to encourage hope, in or- 
der that passion might be awakened or kept 
alive ; and every art — every device was em- 
ployed, to entangle poor Eugenius deeper and 
deeper in the mesh. They were successful. 
He seemed but to live for the hours or mo- 
ments spent in her presence. His quiet 
home became to him in the light of a dark 
and gloomy prison — his affectionate mother, 
of an evil spectre conjured up by his own 
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childish infatuation. He saw not the silent 
grief which wasted her away — he saw not the 
bitter tears which Margaret shed, when he 
scarce bestowed a look upon her — scarce 
deigned a reply to her affectionate inquiry. 

Weeks passed over in this manner. One 
morning Fermino called. — There was a con- 
straint in his manner, so different from his 
usual gaiety, that it was evident he had some- 
thing of importance to communicate. 

" Eugenius," said he, after a few indifferent 
observations, with a look which read his in- 
most thoughts — "Eugenius, you love the Lady 
Gabriela ; — all your nopes--all your desires 
are to possess her." 

" Unhappy man ! " cried Eugenius, startled 
almost to distraction at a declaration which 
he had not dared to make even to himself. 
" Unhappy man ! you have thrust your mur- 
derous hand into my heart, and destroyed 
the paradise which was within. Fool I what 
do I say ? You have dragged me down, fool 
that I was, from the idle dream of my infatua- 
tion I — Oh, I love Gabriela, love her as man 
never loved, — but alas 1 this fatal passion leads 
but to hopeless ruin !" 

" I am not sure of that," coldly observed 
Fermino. 

" To possess her !" replied he, despond- 
iagly ; " as well might the beggar pine for 
the richest jewel of Peru ! I — a wretch lost 
in the misery of a mistaken life— with nothing 
to offer but a heart burning with passion — she 
r-she— Gabriela." 

" I fear your unhappy circumstances make 
you despond too much," said Fermino. " A 
loving heart should labour proudly and cou- 
rageously for the best." 

"Alas!" interrupted the unhappy youth, 
"wake not fallacious hopes which can but 
add to my misery." 

"Do you call it a deceitful hope, or 
hopeless misery," asked Fermino, "to be 
loved with all the fervour of a woman's 
heart?" 

He started up wildly. 

" Peace 1 " said the Spaniard. " Shout as 
long as you will when I am gone, but, for 
the present, hear me calmly. It is certain 
that the Countess loves you with all the ar- 
dour of the Spanish temperament. She lives 
but in you — her whole being is yours. And 
do not imagine that your rank must be an 
obstacle to your union. There are certain 
relations, of which I cannot speak fully at 
present, which will make the proud Spaniard 
forget his rank, and even court your alliance. 
But, alas 1 dear Eugenius, there is another 
and a darker cloud hovering over the other- 
wise happy prospect of your love. You may 
easily suppose that I have avoided hinting at 
your family relations ; she has learned all, 
notwithstanding — learned that you are mar- 
ried ; and to a woman above sixty years of 
age. To me she laid open her whole soul, 



torn with grief and despair. At one moment, 
she curses the hour in which she saw you— 
curses yourself; at another, she calls you over 
and over by the tenderest names — accusing 
herself of her own infatuated passion ; then 
she resolves never to see you more." 

" Gracious heaven 1 " cried Eugenius, " what 
more hateful death -could be devised for 
me?" 

Fermino smiled. 

" This was but the first resolution of her 
despair," said he ; " but you will have an 
opportunity of meeting her yourself to-night. 
The splendid Cactus grandiflora in our con- 
servatory is expected to blow this night; and 
you know it fades before the sunrise. The 
Lady Gabriela, who regards this strange, 
mysterious flower, as an emblem of love and 
death, will not fail to be present, and I will 
find an opportunity of concealing you in the 
house. Meantime, devise some plan of burst- 
ing your chains, and escaping your hateful 
prison ; but I leave all to love and your pro- 
pitious stars. I feel for you, more even than 
for the Countess, and will spare no exertions 
to forward your hopes." 

The Spaniard had scarcely gone when his 
"wife-mother" entered. 

" Eugenius," said the matron, in a low but 
impressive voice — " Eugenius, matters cannot 
remain thus between us any longer." 

A thought flashed like lightning across his 
brain. — Might not the disparity of their ages 
be made a plea for separation ? 

" You are right," said he, scornfully, " it 
cannot remain longer so — there must be an 
end to this hateful alliance — the offspring of 
my childish infatuation — the chain which is 
dragging me step by step to destruction:-*- 
separation — divorce — here is my hand on the 
proposal." 

This was an unexpected blow. She be- 
came deadly pale*— the tears rushed to her 
eyes. 

" O, Eugenius," said she, with a trembling 
voice, " will you leave me a mark for the 
scorn and ridicule of the world ? — me, who, 
when you first made your choice, preferring 
the peace of domestic life, the calm retire- 
ment of the soul, to the varied and busy pur- 
suits of the world, forewarned you of the con- 
sequences? — me, who have so long been a 
mother to you? No, no, Eugenius, you 
cannot — you will not. O, my boy, Satan 
hath blinded thee ! Enter into thyself 1 Is 
it come to this, that thou despisest — that thou 
would cast away, the mother who guarded 
thee— who watched over thy wants — who 
sought nought save thy temporal and eternal 
well-being? Ah, Eugenius, there will not 
need an earthly judge to part us ! I feel that 
the Father of light will soon call me at least 
to himself — and, when I sleep cold and for- 
gotten in the grave, then may my ungrateful 
son enjoy his freedom — then may he plunge 
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without restraint into those pleasure! whose 
illusions have corrupted his imagination 1" 

A flood of tears choked her voice ; and 
she withdrew slowly from the apartment. 

The youth, blinded as he was by passion, 
had not yet become so insensible as to witness 
without emotion this bitter outburst of anguish. 
He saw clearly that the step which he con- 
templated would bring her to the grave in 
shame ; and he had not the heart to purchase 
freedom by such a measure. " No — he 
would bear on — he would endure patiently." 

But a voice within him whispered, " Ga- 

briela." Alas ! all his bitterness returned 
with his awakened passion. 

CHAPTER VI. 

It was a dark, sultry night The wind, mur- 
muring languidly through the gloomy grove, 
seemed like the heavy breathing of oppressed 
nature. Meteors were gliding, like serpents 
of fire, along the distant horizon. — When 
Eugenius, intoxicated with passion, stood at 
the gate of Count Angelo's garden, the whole 
air was filled with the wondrous perfume of 
the opening cactus. He waited impatiently 
till Fermino appeared ; and, conducting him 
cautiously through the garden, concealed him 
in a dark corner of the dimly-lighted con- 
servatory. 

In a few minutes the countess, accompanied 
by Fermino and the gardener, entered the 
conservatory, and stood before the Cactus 
grandiflora. The gardener commenced what 
might seem an interminable explanation of 
the nature of this wondrous shrub, and of 
the care he had bestowed on its cultivation. 
But, after some time, Fermino brought him 
out of the house. 

The lady Oabriela stood as if rapt in a 
delicious dream. 

" Ah," said she, mournfully, " ah, could I 
five— could I die like this flower 1 Ah, Eu- 
genius 1" 

He rushed from his hiding place and flung 
himself at her feet. She uttered a cry of 
terror, and was about to fly, but the youth, in 
the wiktaess of his despairing passion, caught 
her in his arms. She returned the embrace 
—not a word— -not a sound — a shower of 
burning kisses 1 

The sound of approaching steps was heard. 
She clasped him once more still closer to her 
breast. " Be free," whispered she, " be free 
—be mine — thee or death I" 

She pushed him gently from her, and fled 
through the garden. 

Fermino found him voiceless, insensible 
from rapture* 

" Did I say too much? " said he. " Could 
man be more passionately loved ? But you 
must not," he continued, leading him into the 
small room where Engenius had found him 
at his chemical operations — " you must not, 



in the excess of your rapture, forget the ne- 
cessities of the physical man." 

They found a luxurious repast prepared. 
Eugenius could not think — could not speak 
save of Gabriela ; and it was not difficult to 
induce him to drain bumper after bumper to 
her honour. When the morning dawned 
the Spaniard accompanied him to the gate. 

" Remember," said he, as he left him, 
"remember Gabriela's parting words: Be 
free — be mine. Take some resolve which 
will lead you speedily to that end. Speedily, 
for we leave this at daybreak on the day after 
to-morrow." 

The intelligence was a death-stroke to Eu- 
genius, blasting all his new hopes of happiness. 
" She will go — she will go," thought he, 
" and I may not follow 1 " All his anticipa- 
tions struck down by this sudden bolt ! He 
rushed from the place with death in his heart. 
As he approached home his blood ran more 
and more wildly in his veins — the walls seem- 
ed tottering around him — he fled to the garden 
—-his eye lighted on the Datura, which was 
now in full flower. Every morning the mo- 
ther used to come and stoop down over it to 
enjoy its delicious perfume. A fiendish 
thought flashed into nis mind — the tempter 
urged him on — he recollected the phial which 
the Spaniard had given him. He had carried 
it about unconsciously ever since. He opened 
it — and, with averted face, poured its fetal 
contents into the calyx of the Datura ! 

It seemed as if all around were on fire. 
He dashed the phial from him, and ran wildly 
from the garden, till at length he sank ex- 
hausted in a neighbouring grove. He re- 
mained for a long time insensible ; and, when, 
by degrees, his consciousness returned, all 
seemed but a confused dream. A voice 
spoke within — " What waitest thou ? Why 
dost thou tarry? The deed is done—thy 
triumph is achieved t — thou art free ! Away 
— away to her, whom thou hast won as the 
prize of thy happiness 1 All the joys of life 
—all its pleasures await thee ! " 

"I am free ! she is mine 1 " shouted he, 
starting from the ground, and flying towards 
the fatal garden. It was noon. The gate 
was dosed, and no one came to answer his 
knocking. By an irresistible impulse, he 
clambered over the high wall — silence reigned 
in the garden — the walks were noiseless-— he 
thought he heard a slight rustling in the pa- 
vilion. " Could k be she ? " He approached 
with noiseless steps-— he looked in through 
the glass door— madness 1 hell ! He saw her 
in Fermino's arms. 

With a yell of fury, like that of some wild 
beast maddened by a mortal wound, he flung 
himself against the door which flew open with 
a crash. — But this frenzied excitement over- 
came his physical strength. He sank ex- 
hausted on the marble pavement of the pa- 
vilion ! 
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" Away with the madman," shouted a voice 
which rang in his ears. He was seized and 
hurled, as if by a giant hand, out of the door, 
which shut with a crash behind him. 

With difficulty he dragged himself to the 
gate, pouring out wild execrations against 
Fermino and Gabriela. A fiendish laugh 
sounded from a distance, and a voice cried in 
his ear Datura Fastuosa! He gnashed 
his teeth with fury as he echoed back, " Da- 
tura Fastuosa!" 

On a sudden, a ray of hope beamed upon 
his mind. He flew through the city till he 
reached his own house. Margaret met him 
at the door, and was terrified at his frightful 
appearance. Streams of blood trickled down 
his forehead, all wounded by the shattered 
glass — his features were wild and haggard 
— and his whole exterior bespoke the extreme 
of excitement. He caught her wildly by the 
hand; and, with a voice trembling with agita- 
tion, asked whether "the mother had been in 
the garden ? " 

The affrighted girl could not articulate a reply. 

" Oh speak 1 for the love of heaven, speak ! " 
repeated he, frantic with anguish. " Say, has 
she been down to the garden to-day ? " 

" O, dear Eugenius," sobbed she at last. 
"The mother — no — she was not. As she 
was preparing to go, she felt unwell, and re- 
mained above ; she has now lain down upon 
her bed." 

" Just God 1 " cried Eugenius, falling on 
his knees, and raising his hands to heaven, 
"thou showest mercy even to the reprobate." 

" What dreadful event has occurred?" cried 
Margaret. But, without waiting to reply, he 
rushed to the garden, tore up the fetal shrub, 
and trampled its flowers in the dust. On his 
return he found the mother in a tranquil 
slumber. 

" No," said he, within himself, "the hellish 
spell is broken — the evil demon can have no 
power over this virtuous being I" 

He tottered, half unconscious, to his cham- 
ber — the total exhaustion of his frame for a 
time calming his excitement. But his mind 
soon reverted to the horrid picture of that 
diabolical deceit, whose victim he had been 
made ; and, in his despair, he thought that 
his crime could not be expiated save by his 
own hand ; but he resolved that vengeance — 
frightful vengeance should go before. 

He made all his preparations with that silent, 
unnatural tranquillity, which, after a storm of 
passion, is but an index of depth of purpose. 
He procured a case of double-barrelled pistols, 
and loaded them with extreme deliberation ; 
and, concealing them carefully, proceeded 
calmly towards the Spaniard's garden. With- 
out observing that the entrance was beset by 
the police, he was in the act of going in, 
when he was suddenly seized by some one 
from behind. It was his long-neglected friend 
Severus. 



" Whither are you going ? what do you 
intend here ? " said he. 

" Do I bear the mark of Cain upon my 
brow ? " said the wretched man in his despair. 
" Think you I am bent on an errand of mur- 
der ? " 

Severus took his arm and gently drew him 
away. 

" Do not ask me," said he, " how I have 
learnt it ; but, be assured, I have heard all — 
that, by their hellish schemes, they have en- 
tangled you in the most dangerous snares — 
that you have been blinded by their diabolical 
arts — that you are meditating a frightful re- 
venge. Your vengeance is late. The sup- 
posed Count Angelo and his accomplished 
fellow-labourer have just been arrested by the 
government; and, at this moment, are on 
their way to the capital; and the Countess 
Gabriela has been recognised as an opera- 
dancer, who figured in one of the theatres at 
Venice during the last Carnival." 

Severus allowed this intelligence to produce 
its own effect. By degrees, with that quiet 
authority which his clear, sound judgment en- 
abled him to exercise, he explained to Euge- 
nius the complicated perils from which he had 
been rescued; and at length succeeded in 
gaining possession of the pistols, which he 
immediately fired in the air. 

The pretended Count and his secretary 
were, it appeared, emissaries of a secret so- 
ciety ; which, in order to secure more com- 
pletely the allegiance of its members, sought 
to attach them by the fatal and indissoluble 
bonds of crime. They spared no pains in the 
attainment of this diabolical purpose. Severus 
had been himself the object of similar designs ; 
but, fortunately, was extricated from their 
toils, before he could be seduced to that depth 
of danger from which his friend had been thus 
happily rescued. 

Eugenius scarcely knew what was passing 
around, until he found himself, with his friend 
Severus, beside the sick bed of his injured 
mother. He shuddered, in the depth of his 
remorse, for his intended crime. She smiled 
affectionately upon them both. 

" Eugenius," said she, "my evil forebodings 
were not unfounded; but the Father of lights 
has secured thee from the snares of hell. I 
forgive thee all, Eugenius ! but heavenly Fa- 
ther 1 why speak of forgiveness ? I, who must 
accuse myself of all. 'Tis now, in my old 
age, I see that man is bound to earthly things 
by ties from which he cannot free himself, 
for they are the work of the Eternal I 0, 
Eugenius, it is a sinful pride to disregard the 
rational claims of life, which nature herself 
dictates, and presumptuously to imagine, that 
we are superior to its influence. Not thou, 
Eugenius — 'tis I who have erred. I will 
myself atone for the error, and endure the 
scorn of the world. Eugenius, thou art free." 

The young man, penetrated with remorse, 
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knelt by the bedside ; and, bathing her hand 
with his tears, vowed that he would never 
more part from his mother — that he could 
not hope to expiate his crimes, save in a life 
of piety and peace with her. 

" Thank heaven ! thou art again my own 
virtuous son," said the matron, her cheek 
lighting up with the sweet smile of peace. 
" Soon — very soon, I feel — will heaven grant 
thee thy reward!" 

Her anticipations were but too just. Her 
illness became daily more and more serious ; 
and at length when the leaves had fallen, she 
slumbered away, like her lamented husband, 
in the arms of Margaret and Eugenius. 

It was not till then that the horror of his 
intended crime came with full force before 
the young man's mind; for though it had 
happily been frustrated, yet he looked upon 
himself as a murderer, and his soul was torn 
with all the horrors of remorse. 

His true friend Severus laboured to calm 
his despair, and with some success. But he 
sunk into silent melancholy, avoiding all so- 
ciety, and refusing all, almost even necessary 
sustenance. Weeks passed over in this un- 
happy state. One day Margaret came into 
his apartment in a full travelling dress. 

" I am come, dear master Eugenius," said 
she, with a tremulous voice — " I am come to 
take my leave of you. My family in the vil- 
lage three miles hence will now take me back 
again. I came to bid you" 

She could not articulate the word. 

A new light burst upon Eugenius. It 
seemed as if the grief which had been corrod- 
ing his heart were vanished, and a new feel- 
ing — one which had been long, though in- 
sensibly, growing — had taken its place. 

" Margaret," cried he, passionately, " if you 
leave me, I shall die the death of the despair- 
ing sinner ? O, dearest Margaret, be mine 
for ever !" 

How long — how truly had the poor girl 
loved him — even before she was herself 
aware of it 1 She sank faint and unconscious 
in his arms. 

At this moment Severus entered the 
room. 

" Thank heaven, my friend," said, he, 
"you have found the angel of light, who will 
lead your soul back again to peace, and se- 
cure your happiness both in this and in a 
better world." 



DOMESTIC MATTERS. 

By F. Hopkinson. 

When a young couple are about to enter into 
the matrimonial state, in Philadelphia, a never- 
failing article in the marriage treaty is, that the 
lady shall have and enjoy the free and unmo- 
lested exercise of the rights of whitewashing, 
with all its ceremonials, privileges and ap- 



purtenances. A young woman would forego 
the most advantageous connexion, and even 
disappoint the warmest wish of her heart, rather 
than resign the invaluable right. You would 
wonder what this privilege of whitewashing 
is: — I will endeavour to give you some idea 
of the ceremony, as I nave seen it per- 
formed. 

There is no season of the year, in which 
the lady may not claim her privilege, if she 
pleases; but the latter end of May is most 
generally fixed upon for the purpose. The 
attentive husband may judge by certain prog- 
nostics when the storm is nigh at hand. 
When the lady is unusually fretful, finds fault 
with the servants, is discontented with the 
children, and complains much of the filthi- 
ness of every thing about her — these are signs 
which ought not to be neglected ; yet they 
are not decisive, as they sometimes come on 
and go off again without producing any fur- 
ther effect. But if, when the husband rises 
in the morning, he should observe in the yard 
a wheelbarrow with a quantity of lime in it, 
or should see certain buckets with lime dis- 
solved in water, there is then no time to be 
lost ; he immediately locks up the apartment 
or closet where his papers or his private pro- 
perty are kept, and, putting the key in his 
pocket, betakes himself to flight : for a hus- 
band, however beloved, becomes a perfect 
nuisance during this season of female rage ; 
his authority is superseded, his commission is 
suspended, and the very scullion, who cleans 
the brasses in the kitchen, becomes of more 
consideration and importance than him. He 
has nothing for it but to abdicate, and run 
from an evfl which he can neither prevent nor 
mollify. 

The husband gone, the ceremony begins. 
The walls are in a few minutes stripped of 
their furniture ; paintings, prints and looking- 
glasses lie in a huddled heap about the floors ; 
the curtains are torn from their testers, the 
beds crammed into the windows ; chairs and 
tables, bedsteads and cradles crowd the yard ; 
and the garden fence bends beneath the 
weight of carpets, blankets, cloth cloaks, old 
coats, and ragged breeches. Here may be 
seen the lumber of the kitchen, forming a 
dark and confused mass ; for the foreground 
of the picture, gridirons and frying-pans, rusty 
shovels and broken tongs, spits and pots, and 
the fractured remains of rush-bottomed chairs. 
There, a closet has disgorged its bowels, 
cracked tumblers, broken wine-glasses, phials 
of forgotten physic, papers of unknown pow- 
ders, seeds and dried herbs, handfuls of old 
corks, tops of teapots and stoppers of departed 
decanters ! — from the rag-hole in the garret 
to the rat-hole in the cellar, no place escapes 
unrummaged. It would seem as if the day 
of general doom was come, and the utensils 
of the house were dragged forth to judgment. 
In this tempest the words of Lear naturally 
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present themselves, and might, with some al- 
teration, be made strictly applicable : 

" Let the great gods, 
That keep this dreadful pudder o'er our heads, 
Find out their enemies now. Tremble, thou wretch, 
That hast within thee undivulged crimes 
Unwhipp'd of Justice In- 
close pent-up Guilt, 
Raise your concealing continents, and ask 
These dreadful summoners grace ! " 

This ceremony completed, and the house 
thoroughly evacuated, the next operation is 
to smear the walls and ceilings of every room 
and closet with brushes dipped in a solution 
of lime, called whitewash ; to pour buckets 
of water over every floor, and scratch all the 
partitions and wainscots with rough brushes 
wet with soap-suds, and dipped in stone- 
cutter's sand. The windows by no means 
escape the general deluge. A servant scram- 
bles out upon the penthouse, at the risk of 
her neck, and, with a mug in her hand and a 
bucket within reach, she dashes away innu- 
merable gallons of water against the glass 
panes, to the great annoyance of passengers 
in the street. 

I have been told, that an action at law was 
once brought against one of these water- 
nymphs by * person who had a new suit of 
clothes spoiled by this operation ; but, after a 
long argument, it was determined by the 
whole court, that the action would not lie, 
inasmuch as the defendant was in the exer- 
cise of a legal right, and not answerable for 
the consequences ; and so the poor gentle- 
man was doubly nonsuited; for he lost not 
only his suit of clothes but his suit at law. 

These smearings and scratchings, washings 
and dashings, being duly performed, the next 
ceremony is to cleanse and replace the dis- 
tracted furniture. You may have seen a 
house-raising, or a ship-launch, when all the 
hands within reach are collected together; 
recollect, if you can, the hurry, bustle, confu- 
sion and noise of such a scene, and you will 
have some idea of this cleaning match. The 
misfortune is, that the sole object is to make 
things clean ; it matters not how many useful, 
ornamental or valuable articles are mutilated, 
or suffer death under the operation ; a ma- 
hogany chair and carved frame undergo the 
same discipline ; they are to be made elean 
at all events; but their preservation is not 
worthy of attention. For instance, a fine 
large engraving is laid flat upon the floor ; 
smaller prints are piled upon it, and the su- 
perincumbent weight cracks the glasses of 
the lower tier ; but this is of no consequence. 
A valuable picture is placed leaning against 
the sharp corner of a table ; others are made 
to lean against that, until the pressure of the 
whole forces the corner of the table through 
the canvass of the first The frame and glass 
of a fine print are to be cleaned ; the spirit 
and oil used on this occasion are suffered to 



leak through and spoil the engraving; no 
matter, if the glass is clean, and the frame 
shine, it is sufficient ; the rest is not worthy 
of consideration. An able mathematician 
has made an accurate calculation founded on 
long experience, and has discovered that the 
losses and destruction incident to two white- 
washings are equal to one removal, and three 
removals equal to one fire. 

The cleaning frolic over, matters begin to 
resume their pristine appearance. The storm 
abates, and all wonld be well again, but it is 
impossible that so great a convulsion, in so 
small a community, should not produce some 
further effects. For two or three weeks after 
the operation, the family are usually afflicted 
with sore throats or sore eyes, occasioned by 
the caustic quality of die lime, or with severe 
colds from the exhalations of wet floors or 
damp walls. 

I know a gentleman, who was fond of ac- 
counting for every thing in a philosophical 
way. He considers this, which I have called 
a custom, as a real periodical disease peculiar 
to the climate. His train of reasoning is in- 
genious and whimsical, but I am not at leisure 
to give you the detail. The result was, that 
he found the distemper to be incurable ; but, 
after much study, he conceived he had dis- 
covered a method to divert the evil he could 
not subdue. For this purpose he caused a 
small building, about twelve feet square, 
to be erected in his garden, and fur- 
nished with some ordinary chairs and tables ; 
and a few prints of the cheapest sort were 
hung against the walls. His nope was, that, 
when the whitewashing frenzy seized the fe- 
males of his family, they might repair to this 
apartment, and scrub and smear and scour to 
their hearts' content ; and so spend the vio- 
lence of the disease in this outpost, while he 
enjoyed himself in quiet at bead-quarters. 
But the experiment did not answer his ex- 
pectation ; it was impossible it should, since a 
principal part of the gratification consists in 
the lady's having an uncontrolled right to 
torment her husband at least once a year, and 
to turn him out of doors and take the reins of 
government into her own hands. 

There is a much better contrivance than 
this of the philosopher, which is, to cover the 
walls of the house with paper : tibia is gene- 
rally done ; and though, it cannot abolish, it 
at least shortens, the period of female do- 
minion. The paper is decorated with flowers 
of various fancies, and made so ornamental, 
that the women have admitted the fashion 
without perceiving the design. 

There is also another alleviation of the 
husband's distress ; he generally has the pri- 
vilege of a small room or closet for his books 
and papers, the key of which he is allowed to 
keep. This is considered as a privileged 
place, and stands like the land of Goshen 
amid the plagues of Egypt. But then he 
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must be extremely cautious, and ever on his 
guard ; for should he inadvertently go abroad 
and leave the key in his door, the housemaid, 
who is always on the watch for such an op- 
portunity, immediately enters in triumph with 
buckets, brooms, and brushes ; takes pos- 
session of the premises, and forthwith nuts all 
his books and papers to rights — to his utter 
confusion, and sometimes serious detriment* 
For instance : 

A gentleman was sued by the executors of 
a tradesman, on a charge found against him 
in the deceased's books, to the amount of 
thirty pounds. The defendant was strongly 
impressed with the idea, that he had dis- 
charged the debt and taken a receipt ; but, 
as the transaction was of long standing, he 
knew not where to find the receipt. The 
suit went on in course, and the time ap- 
proached when judgment would be obtained 
against him. He men sat seriously down to 
examine a large bundle of old papers, which 
he had untied and displayed on a table for that 
purpose. In the midst of his search, he was 
suddenly called away on business of import- 
ance ;— -he forgot to lock the door ot his 
room. The housemaid, who had been long 
looking out for such an opportunity, imme- 
diately entered with the usual implements, 
and with great alacrity fell to cleaning the 
room, and putting things to rights. The first 
object that struck her eye was the confused 
situation of the papers on the table ; these 
were without delay bundled together as so 
many dirty knives and forks ; but in the ac- 
tion, a small piece of paper fell unnoticed on 
the floor, which happened to be the very 
receipt in question : as it had no very re- 
spectable appearance, it was soon after swept 
out with the common dirt of the room, and 
carried in the rubbish-pan into the yard. 
The tradesman had neglected to enter the 
credit in his book ; the defendant could find 
nothing to obviate the charge, and so judg- 
ment went against him for the debt and costs. 
A fortnight after the whole was settled and 
the money paid, one of the children found 
the receipt among the rubbish in the yard. 

There is another custom, peculiar to the 
city of Philadelphia, and nearly allied to the 
former : I mean, that of washing the pave- 
ment before the doors every Saturday eve- 
ning. I at first took this to be a regulation 
of the police ; but, on further inquiry, find it 
is a religious rite preparatory to the Sabbath ; 
and is, I believe, the only religious rite, in 
which the numerous sectaries of this city per- 
fectly agree. The ceremony begins about 
sunset, and continues till about ten or eleven 
at night It is very difficult for a stranger to 
walk the streets on those evenings ; he runs 
a continual risk of having a bucket of dirty 
water thrown against his Tegs ; but a Phila- 
delphian born is so much accustomed to the 
danger, that he avoids it with surprising dex- 



terity. It is from this circumstance that a 
Philadelphian may be known any where by his 
gait The streets of New York are paved with 
rough stones ; these indeed are not washed, 
but the dirt is so thoroughly swept from before 
the doors, that the stones stand up sharp and 
prominent, to the great inconvenience of 
those who are not accustomed to so rough a 
path. But habit reconciles every thing. It 
is diverting enough to see a Philadelphian at 
New York, he walks the streets with as much 
painful caution as if his toes were covered 
with corns, or his feet lamed with the gout ; 
while a New Yorker, as little approving the 
plain masonry of Philadelphia, snuffles along 
the pavement like a parrot on a mahogany 
table. 

It must be acknowledged, that the ablu- 
tions I have mentioned are attended with no 
small inconvenience ; but the women would 
not be induced, on any consideration, to re- 
sign their privilege. Notwithstanding this, I 
can give you the strongest assurances that the 
women of America make the most faithful 
wives and the most attentive mothers in the 
world ; and I am sure you will join me in 
opinion, that if a married man is made miser- 
able only one week in a whole year, he 
will have no great cause to complain of the 
matrimonial bond. 



MAXIMS FOR LONDON STREETS. 

By J. B. Van Schaick. 

The art of effecting a safe and tolerably rapid 
passage through human shoals, such as tnat 
uncompromising thing, a London crowd, is 
no mean accomplishment in peripatetic navi* 
gation. A friend first called my attention to 
the theory of the thing, in some very laconic 
advice ; " Throw your shoulders forward, sink 
your polite habit of yielding to others, and 
wait for nobody — at your present rate, you 
will be two hours getting through Temple 
Bar." He was right, and I experienced the 
benefit of " throwing my shoulders forward, 
dispensing with my politeness," &c. 

But on a first visit to a crowded street, 
the Strand and Fleet Street, for instance, it is 
almost impossible to keep the attention undis- 
tracted by the various objects around, instead 
of directing it to the important business of the 
moment, videlicet, a safe progress. Ever and 
anon, the hapless absentee is disagreeably 
aroused by a powerful collision with a chim- 
ney-sweep, a blind beggar, or some equally 
unpleasant specimen of humanity. 

If he has never been run over, or con- 
sciously in danger of it, he will peril his life in 
crossing the street by the ill-timed security of 
his faculties. If, fortunately, his perceptions 
have been awakened without mortal injury, 
he thenceforth flies across like a frightened 
maniac, darting uneasy glances at carts and 
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coaches not within pistol-shot. I saw such a 
man once turn pale and tremble at being 
aroused from a reverie by an accidental touch 
on the shoulder from a plank carried by a 
porter. He, probably, for a moment, thought 
that it was either a " bum bailey," or an in- 
sult, and that he must go to jail or fight 

An uninitiated will traverse the business 
parts of the metropolis without raising his 
eyes above the level of the shop-windows, 
unless to look at St. Bride's illuminated 
clock. 

On the contrary, behold the experienced 
peripatetic ; how delightfully he glides along ; 
Lis practised and comprehensive eye takes in 
a thousand objects at a glance ; his intense, 
but momentary stare, returns as much in- 
formation to the head quarters of his mind, as 
the contemplation of minutes would do for 
the greenhorn. In traversing either of the 
grand arteries of London, he will see a hun- 
dred queer people, odd things, and often humor- 
ous little adventures, which would escape less 
experienced vision. Does he incline to stop ? 
He fences himself in with a knowing adjust- 
ment of his umbrella or his cane in a noli me 
tangere style, most worthy of imitation. Is a 
street to be crossed? His rapid eye takes 
inventory of the impediments, and with a firm 
step, and not undignified haste, he traverses 
safely a Charybdis of carts and coaches, where 
an ignorant pilot would probably be wrecked. 
Such is the force of habit, that he may even 
harbour a reverie in the heart of the city. 
Though his mind should for a moment aban- 
don the helm, his body sways with its accus- 
tomed skill, and his head would duck aside 
from intuition if approached by a threatening 
projection. 

" Horrible, most horrible," are the ills and 
disagreeable accidents which beset the path 
of the pedestrian in London. The disgusting 
importunity, and almost unquenchable zeal 
with which you are assaulted by the " grimed 
and greasy" sweeper of a crossing, whom 
your most fervent protestations cannot con- 
vince that you carry no copper ; the practical 
announcement of " no thoroughfare," from a 
long line of ten or twelve horses, with a coal 
wagon, which they drag across your path 
from an archway, at the pace of a wounded 
snake ; the risk of being beheaded without a 
trial, by some reckless bearer of a beam, who 
approaches from behind, unconscious as he is 
careless of your danger — these are some of 
the less evitable perils which environ the 
lounger. 

If a child gets between your legs, do not 
stop to let it disengage itself, but catch it up, 
and carry it to the next vacant shop-door or 
blind alley, where you can put it down with- 
out any diminution of speed. 

Be not too ambitious of taking the wall ; 
stick to the " outside edge ; " humility is often, 
like virtue, " its own reward ; " not but that 



you must have the faculty of twirling like a 
caterpillar : you might as well expect to go 
through the world without making enemies, 
as to go through the Strand in a right line. 

Learn to adjust your umbrella, your elbows, 
and the knuckle of your middle finger, so as 
to form a chevaux-ae-frise for the protection 
of the rest of your person ; one may then read 
nemo me impune in your face. 

If you come to a shoal at a print shop 
window, and are doubtful of your physical 
powers to effect a passage, select some, broad- 
shouldered pilot, and stick close in his wake. 

If you are to cross where there is a throng 
of vehicles, take the opportunity when a great 
many are about doing so at the same tune ; 
for, though you will find plenty who would 
drive over a single individual, few have the 
hardihood to ride down half a dozen at once* 

Give a penny to a sweeper at a croflsmff, v* 
you have it, but if you have it not, the be* 
way is to cross rapidly without paying any at* 
tention to the claimant. " Fine words tatter 
no parsnips" with them, and they purpue a 
kind-hearted man with redoubled vehemence* 

The characteristic maxim of a Londoner 
must be something like a translation of.javM 
qui petit; for your real knowing one cannot 
be decoyed into listening to shabby-genteel 
beggars, with long rigmarole stories, who heset 
innocent strangers. The first symptoms of 
attention is downright encouragement to 
vagrancy. Eschew it, therefore, and go on 
your way, asking nothing, and giving accord- 
ingly- 



Washington phrenologically described by 
Combe: — " Washington was one of the 
greatest men that ever lived. His tempera- 
ment seems to have been sanguine bilious ; 
his head large, and well adapted in every 
part, the moral sentiments and intellectual 
reigning supreme. He had a constancy 
which no difficulties could overcome, and an 
honesty of purpose and ardour of patriotism 
which no temptation could swerve nor oppo- 
sition subdue. He always regarded his 
country before himself, and in him there was 
no quality of mind deficient — no quality in 
excess, no false lights, and no deficient lights. 
He, therefore, gave to every thing its due 
weight, and no more. He was dignified, 
courteous, and just ; brave, cautious, politic, 
quick to perceive, and prompt to judge, always 
acting in the right manner. Those who say 
that Washington was not a great man, can 
merely mean that he displayed no one quality 
in excess — that he played off no corusca- 
tions ; but he had that sterling worth, that daily 
beauty in life, that force of character, that 
grandeur and elevation of the whole man, 
which renders him far more great and estim- 
able, in my opinion, than the poet, the painter, 
or the orator." 
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particularly transparent, and the suower-laid 
earth in delicious order for a ride, I had an 
invitation from my husband for a stroll — a 
" srdorification " on horseback ; and right joy- 
ously did I endue myself with the gear proper 
to such woodcraft, losing not a moment, for 
once, that I might be ready for old Jupiter, 
■hen be should come round. We mounted ; 
and followed the bridle-path for miles, finding 
scarcely a trace of human life. We scared 
many a grey rabbit, and many a bevy of quails, 
id started at least one noble buck ; I look 



the opportunity of trying old Jupiter's 
and the woodland echoes, by practisini 
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peine of the deepest recess of my lungs. Old 
Jupiter, he is deaf, I believe, jogged on as be- 
fore, and I still amused myself by arousing the 
Dryads, and wondering whether they ever 
beard a Swiss refrain before, when I en- 
countered a sportsman, belted, pouched, 



gunned, and dogged, quite comme iifaut, and 
withal, wearing very much such a face as 
Adonis must have looked at when he arrayed 
himself at the fountain. 

What an adventure for a sober village ma- 
tron 1 1 thought seriously of apologizing to 
the stranger for singing in the woods, of which 
he seemed like the tutelar deity ; but fortu- 
nately Mr. Clavers at this moment returned, 
and soon engaged him in conversation ; and 
it was not long before he offered (o show us 
a charming variety in the landscape, if we 
would ride on for a quarter of a mile. 

We had been traversing a level tract, which 
we had supposed lay rather low than high. 
In a few minutes, we found ourselves on ihe 
very verge of a miniature precipice ; a bluff 
which overhung what must certainly have been 
originally a lake, though it is now a long, oval- 
shaped valley of several miles in extent, 
beautifully diversified with wood and prairie, 
and having a lazy, quiet stream winding 
through it, like — like — " like a snake in a 
bottle of spirits ; " or like a long strip of apple- 

C'ng, when you have thrown it over your 
i to try what letter if will make on the 
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The path turned short to the right, and 
began, not far from where we stood, to de- 
scend, as if to reach at some distance, and by 
a wide sweep, the green plain below us. 
This path looked quite rocky and broken, 
so much so, that 1 longed to try it, but 
my companion thought it time to return 
home. 

" Let me first have the pleasure of shewing 
you my cottage," said our handsome guide, 
whose air had a curious mixture of good- 
breeding with that sort of rustic freedom and 
abruptness which iB the natural growth of the 
wilderness. As he spoke he pointed out a 
path in the wood, which we could not help 
following, and which brought us in a few 
minutes to a beautiful opening, looking on the 
basin below the bluff on one side, and on the 
deep woods on the other. And there was a 
long, low, irregularly-shaped home* built of 
rich brown tamarack logs, nearly new, and 
looking so rural and lovely that I longed to 
alight. Every thing about the house was just 
as handsome and picturesque-looking, as the 
owner ; and still more attractive W* the fair 
creature who was playing with a tittle girl 
under the tall oaks ne* the cottage. She 
came forward to welcome tn with a grace 
which was evidently imported rrotft sofiae 
civilized region ; and m she drew near, 1 
recognized at once an oM school-friend ; the 
very Cora Mansfield who used to be my 

daughter at Mrs. 's ; at least the dozenth 

old acquaintance I have met accidentally since 
we came to the new world. 

Mutual introductions of our honoured 
spouses were now duly per forme d, and we of 
Montacute did not refuse to alight and make 
such short tarry with our ten-mile neighbours, 
as the lateness of the hour permitted. We 
found the house quite capacious and well di- 
vided, and furnished as neatly, though far less 
ostentatiously than a cottage ornee in the vi- 
cinity of some great metropolis. There was 
a great chintz-covered sofa, and some well- 
placed lounges ; and in an embayed window 
draperied with wild vines, a reading-chair of 
the most luxurious proportions, with its foot- 
cushion and its prolonged rockers. Neat, 
compact presses, filled with books, new as 
well as old, and a cabinet pianoforte, made 
up nearly all the plenishin'. The whole was 
just like a young lady's dream, and Cora and 
her Thalaba of a husband looked just fit to 
enjoy it. 

The contrast was amusing enough when I 
recalled where I had last seen Cora. It was 

at a fancy ball at Mrs. L 's, when she was 

a little, dimpled, pink-and-silver maid of 
honour to Mary of Scots, or some such great 
personage, flitting about like a humming bird 
over a honeysuckle, and flirting most atro- 
ciously with the half-fledged little beaux who 
hung on her footsteps. She looked for love- 
lier in her woodland simplicity, to my simpli- 



fied eyes at least. She had not, to be sure, 
a "sweet white dress,'' with straw-coloured 
kid gloves, but she wore a rational, home-like, 
calico — " horrors F I hear my lady readers 
exclaim — ay, a calico, neatly fitted to her 
beautiful figure ; and her darkly-bright eyes 
beamed not less archly beneath her waving 
locks than they had done many years before. 
And now shall I tell, in all due form, 
what I have gathered from Cora's many talks, 
touehmg * wild pra»k of her's ? She said I 
might, and I W&1, with the reader's good 
leave. 

Everard Hastings, a tall, bright-haired, ele- 
gant-looking boy of nineteen, handsome as 
Antinous, and indolent as— any body on re- 
cord, left college with his head as full of 
romance and as far from any thing like plain, 
practical, common-sense views of life and its 
wearisome cares and its imperious duties, as 
any young New- Yorker of his standing ; and he 
very soon discovered that his eaarnmnj cousin 
Cora Mansfield was just the be w itchin g little 
beauty for such a hero to fell shoc kin gly m love 
with. To be freed from cottage imfctinlii sad 
to be deeply in love, were bom so olflWrtful, 
Ant Everard " argued saw * to pemmat his 
fetfier not to be in such haste to naamanr him 
in a law-office. He thong** his faeaUk rather 
delicate — exertion certMwy eld not agree with 
him. He passed his ofcnJ n r fingers through 
the cherished love-toel* which had been 
much his care of tsfe; looted in- the glass 
and wished he was* of age and had fcushedhis 
studies; and then went and sett the evening 
with Cora. And though law did not get on 
very fast, love made up for it by growing 
wondrously. 

When spring came — delicious tempting 
days of warm sun and bright skies, both fa- 
milies prepared for their usual summer flight 
to their rural palaces on the North River, not 
far from town ; and Everard pleaded so hard 
for one single summer, or part of a summer, 
that his father, who was too indulgent by hah*, 
gave way and suffered him to postpone his 
studies ; hoping of course that Everard would 
gain studious habits by sauntering in the 
woods with his cousins. 'Tis pity parents can 
so seldom stop at the Juste muteu between 
weak compliance and severe requisition ; but 
then I should have had no story to teQ, so it 
is better as it is. 

" How fond the children are of each other!" 
said Mrs. Hastings to Mrs. Mansfield. 

What parent ever thought that a child had 
arrived at maturity? 

I have heard of an octogenarian who de- 
clined staying two days with a relative because 
he was afraid " the boys " could not get along 
without him ; one of the " boys " a bachelor 
of fifty, the other a grandfather. But to re- 
turn. 

Wandering one afternoon over the woody 
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kill* which make 90 eharmiog a part of those 
elegant {daces on the Hudson, Cora and Eve- 
raid, by one of those chances which xviU occur, 
spite of all one can do, were separated from 
tneir companions. 

" Everard," said the fair girl, stopping short 
and looking around her with delight, " only 
see ! it seems now as if we were in a lonely 
wilderness without a single trace of man but 
this little path. Wouldn't it be charming if 
mere were nobody within, oh ! ever so many 

miles, but just ourselves " she stopped and 

blushed. 

" Ah Cora I " said Everard, passionately, " if 

you only loved me half as well as " but 

he had not time to finish, for the little hand 
which had lain quietly within his arm, was 
snatched away, leaving the glove behind it, 
and Cora, running away iom her own blushes, 
was at the river side quick as lightning. 

Love had not blinded Everard's eyes when 
he called Cora a beauty. She was a beauty, 
and of the most bewitching style too ; with 
eyes all sorts of colours, just as she happened 
to feel, but the fringing lashes were always 
silky-black, and the eyes seemed so too, to 
the unconcerned spectator. She might have 
passed for one of " Spain's dark-glancing 
daughters," if one looked at her elastic form, 
and her tiny hands and feet, but her skin was 
too exquisitely white to warrant the supposi- 
tion, and besides, she had mind enough in her 
face to have furnished forth a dozen Senoras. 

Imagine such a being, graceful as a sylph, 
and withal, 

Ruby-lipp'd and tooth'd with pearl 

and you have Cora Mansfield before you, as 
she stood on the beach, every charm Height- 
ened by the sudden exertion, and the confusion 
into which Everard's last speech, (of which I 
gave only an inkling,) had thrown her. 

There had long been a tacit understanding 
between the young lovers ; but after all, the 
first words of love will, whatever may have 
been the preparation, inevitably overset a 
woman's philosophy. 

Cora was almost sixteen, reader, and thought 
herself a woman at least, though her mother 
—but that's quite another thing. 

It was sunset before Everard and Cora 
found their way back to the house ; but they 
did not stop on the lawn as usual, to talk 
about the western sky. Cora's little heart 
throbbed audibly, as a heroine's ought ; and 
as for Everard, he walked with his eyes fixed 
on the earth, though he thought only of the 
bright being before him. Both looked most 
terribly conscious, but nobody thought of 
noticing them, and Mrs. Mansfield, whom 
they found in the parlour, only said, " Cora, 
child, you are very imprudent to be running 
aoout after sunset without your bonnet" 

Now Cora did hate, above all other things, 
to be called "child," and it was quite a com- 



fort to her that evening to reflect, " Mamma 
would not be always calling me child, if she 

knew ! " 

. It was not long before Mamma knew all 
about it, for there was no motive for conceal- 
ment, except the extreme youth of the parties. 
Everard said three years would soon pass 
away, which is very true, though he did not 
think so. 

I forgot, when I was describing Cora, to 
say she was even more deeply tinged with ro- 
mance than Everard himself. She lived en- 
tirely in an ideal world. Her mind was her 
kingdom or her cottage — her ball-room or 
her dungeon — as the imaginary drama shifted 
the unities. Everard's reveries had in them 
nothing defined. There was always a beauti- 
ful creature, just like Cora, but the inferior 
parts of fancy's sketch were usually rather dim. 
With his fairy mistress the case was different. 
The first poem her Italian master, the Marquis 

, had put into her hands, had been the 

Pastor Fido ; and the " Care beate selve " of 
Amaryllis had been ever since the favourite 
theme of her musings. And then the sweet 
little enchanting " Isola Disabitata " of Metas- 
tasio, proved, just as young ladies like to have 
things proved — that people, nay, women alone, 
can live in a wilderness, and even in a desert 
island ; and oh ! what a pretty variety of 
paradises she wove out of these slight mate- 
rials. She was always herself the happy 
tenant of a cottage ; so happy in herself that 
even Everard did not always find a place in 
the dream. She had her books, her needle- 
work, and her music ; a harp of course, or a 
guitar at the very best; ever-smiling skies 
and ever-rippling rivulets ; the distant mur- 
mur of a water-fall, or perhaps a boat upon a 
deep-shaded lake ; and a fair hill-side with 
some picturesque sheep grazing upon it. 
" No sound of hammer or of saw was there ;" 

no thought of dinner, no concern about " the 
wash," no setting of barrels to catch rain water 
— oh dear! only think of coming to Michigan 
to realise such a dream as that ) 

CHAPTER 11. 

With a head full of such fantastic notions, 
it is hardly surprising that the distant prospect 
of an old-fashioned wedding — all the aunts 
and uncles and fifteenth cousins duly invited 
— a great evening party, and then a stiff 
setting-up for company — had not many charms 
for our heroine, and that Everard, almost 
equally romantic, and gperdument amoureux, 
should have learned to think with his pretty 
wilful cousin in this as in all other particu- 
lars. 

He did not at all relish Cora's living so 
much in these home-made worlds of hers. 
He sometimes questioned her pretty closely 
as to particulars, and, I regret to say, was 
often more jealous than he Gared to own, of 

1.2 
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certain cavaliers who played conspicuous 
parts in Cora's dramas. She declared they 
all meant Everard, but he thought some of 
them but poor likenesses. 

He found her one day crying her pretty 
eyes red, over one of Barry Cornwall's Dra- 
matic Scenes, sweet and touching enough for 
any body to cry over. It ran thus : — 

«' There still and cold the dark-eyed Guido lay 
His pale face upward to the careless day, 
That smiled as it was wont. 

And he was found 
His young limbs mangled on the rocky ground, 
And 'mid the weltering weeds and shallows cold 
His dark hair floated, as the phantom told j 
And like the very dream, his glassy eye 
Spoke of gone mortality !" 

And he took it quite hard of her to weep 
over a handsome boy, who was not a bit like 
him. Cora declared he was, and they made 
quite a pretty quarrel of it. 

It must come out at last — I have put it off 
as long as I decently could, and I am sorry 
to be obliged to tell it — but this silly young 
couple in their dreamy folly, concluded that 
since all the papas and mammas were quite 
willing they should marry, it could be no great 
harm if they took the how and the when into 
their own hands, and carved out for themselves 
a home in the wilderness, far from law-offices 
and evening parties, plum-cake and white 
satin. Accordingly, on pretence of dining 
with an aunt in town, the imprudent pair were 
irrevocably joined by a certain reverend gen- 
tleman, who used to be very accommodating in 
that way, and the very next evening set out 

clandestinely for , some hundreds of 

miles west of Albany. 

Cora left, all in due form, a note of apology 
on her dressing-table ; placed whatever money 
and valuables she possessed, in security about 
her person. — I believe she did not take any 
particular heroine for a model in these ar- 
rangements, but all ; — and then prepared to 
leave her father's house. 

Unfortunately nobody was watching. There 
was no possible excuse for jumping out of the 
window, but she waited till all were in bed, 
and then unlocked a door with much care, 
and let herself out. She felt a sort of pang 
as she looked back at the house, but the flurry 
of her spirits scarcely allowed her to be as 
sentimental as the occasion demanded. 

Everard, whose purse had just been re- 
plenished by his father's bountiful half-yearly 
allowance, joined her before she had reached 
the high-road. He was a shade less thought- 
less than his volatile companion, who had been 
ever a spoiled child, and his heart felt portent- 
ously heavy ere they had lost sight of their 
happy homes. 

It was a beautiful moonlight night, some- 
where near the middle of July, and a slight 
shower in the afternoon had rendered the 
walking delightful. Cora was enchanted: 



the hour, the scene, the excitement of her 
romance-ridden brain, conspired to raise her 
spirits to an extravagant pitch, and to make 
her forget all that ought to have deterred her 
from the mad step she was now taking. She 
only regretted that the whole journey could 
not be performed on foot ; and it was with 
some difficulty that Everard convinced her of 
the impracticability of this, her first and darling 
scheme. It was to have been what my friend 

Mrs. , calls a " predestinarian tower." 

To be indebted to wheels and boilers for 
transportation, detracted terribly from the 
romance of the thing ; but she was comforted 
by the thought that it was only by travelling 
as rapidly as possible that they could hope to 
elude the search which she doubted not would 
be immediately commenced, by the astonished 
friends they had left behind. 

Cora confessed herself a little weary when 
they reached the little Dutch tavern where 
they were to find the carriage which was to 
bear them to a landing on the river. By some 
mistake, the carriage had not yet arrived, and 
the hour which elapsed before it came, was 
one of feverish anxiety to both. A dreary 
unfurnished room, lighted by one forlorn little 
candle, was rather too much for Cora's phi- 
losophy. She began to feel terribly sleepy, 
and, if the truth must be told, wished herself 
safely in bed at home. 

But she would not have lisped such a thing 
for the world ; and to Everard's repeated in- 
quiry, " My dearest Cora, what has become 
of all your charming spirits? Do you repent 
already ? "—almost hoping she would say, yes, 
— she still replied, 

" No, indeed I Do you think I have so 
little resolution ? " 

And she silenced the loud whispers of her 
better feelings, aided as they were by this 
temporary depression of spirits, by the con- 
sideration that it was now too late to recede ; 
since, although she had found it easy to quit 
her father's house unnoticed, to re-enter it in 
the same manner would now be impossible, 
and to return in the morning was not to be 
thought of. 

The rapid motion of the carriage, and the 
refreshing air of approaching morning, revived 
her flagging energies ; and they had not pro- 
ceeded many miles before her fancy had drawn 
for her one of its brightest pictures, and this 
soon after subsided into a most fantastically 
charming dream. In short, she fell asleep, 
and slept till day-break. At sunrise they 
found themselves at the landing, and, in the 
course of half an hour, on board the steamer. 
The morning was express. No lovelier 
sunshine ever encouraged a naughty girl in 
her naughtiness. A cold rain would have 
sent her back probably, sorry and humble 
enough, but this enchanting morning was but 
too propitious. Cora felt her little heart 
dilate with pleasure as the boat shot through 
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the foaming waters, and the bugles awakened 
the mountain echoes. She kept her green 
silk veil drawn, until she had ascertained that 
all on board were strangers to her ; and Eve- 
rard, who could not adopt the same means of 
masking his Apollo front, was much relieved 
at making the same discovery. 

A few hours brought them to Albany, and 
here Everard would gladly have remained a 
few days ; but there was now an anxious rest- 
lessness in Cora's heart, which sought relief 
in rapid motion ; and she entreated him to 
proceed immediately. So he disposed of his 
watch — for who needs a time-piece in the 
woods, where there is nothing to do but watch 
the shadows all day ? — and, with much reluct- 
ance, of a ring of Cora's ; a rich diamond, a 
splendid birth-day gift from the grandmother 
who had done Cora the favour to spoil her by 
every possible indulgence. The jeweller, 
who, fortunately for the headlong pair, proved 
very honest as times go, agreed to receive 
these articles only in pledge, on being allow- 
ed what he called moderate interest for one 
year, the time he engaged to retain them. 

To our wise lovers the sum now in their 
possession seemed inexhaustible. All diffi- 
culties seemed at an end, and they set out 
with all sails filled by this happy raising of 
the wind. 'Tis, after all, a humiliating truth 
that 

" Lips, though blooming, must still be fed." 
To wander over the woody hills all the 
morning with — the poet or the novelist whom 
the reader loves best; to watch the sailing 
clouds till the sultry noon is past, then linger 
by the shadowy lake till its bosom begins to 
purple with day's dying tints, while it fills the 
soul with dreamy happiness, only makes the 
unsympathizing body prodigiously hungry; 
and then to go homo, wondering what on 
earth we can have for dinner, strikes me as 
a specimen of pungent bathos. But to re- 
turn. 

Cora's desire to perform certain parts of 
the westward journey on foot, Everard him- 
self bearing the two small valises which now 
enveloped all their earthly havings ; — " some 
kinds of baseness are nobly undergone ; " — 
this wish had yielded to that feverish haste, 
that secret desire to fly from her own pur- 
suing thoughts, to which I have before al- 
luded. So they travelled like common 
people. 

At Utica, Everard purchased a few books ; 
for Cora had not been able to crowd into her 
travelling basket more than two mignon vo- 
lumes of her darling Metastasio ; and to live 
in a wilderness without books, was not to be 
thought of. Robinson Crusoe would have 
been the most rational purchase, but I dare 
say he did not buy that. Perhaps Atala, per- 
haps Gertrude of Wyoming, perhaps but 

these are only conjectures. For my own 
part, I should have recommended Buchan's 



Domestic Medicine, the Frugal Housewife, 
the Whole Duty of Man, and the Almanack 
for 18 — . But, counselled only by their own 
fantasies, these sober friends were, I doubt, 
omitted, in favour of some novels and poetry- 
books, idle gear at best. 

With this reinforcement of " the stuff that 
dreams are made of," they proceeded : and, 
after some two or three days' travel, found 
themselves in a small village, in the south- 
western part of New York. Here Cora was 
content to rest awhile ; and Everard employ- 
ed the time in sundry excursions for the pur- 
pose of reconnoitring the face of the country; 
wishing to ascertain whether it was rocky, and 
glenny, and streamy enough to suit Cora, 
whose soul disdained any thing like a level or 
a clearing. 

Ere long he found a spot, so wild and 
mountainous and woody, as to be considered 
entirely impracticable by any common-sense 
settler ; so that it seemed just the very place 
for a forest-home for a pair who had set out 
to live on other people's thoughts. Cora was 
so charmed with Everard's description of it, 
and — whispered be it — so tired of living at 

the Hotel, that she would not hear of 

going first to look and judge for herself, but 
insisted on removing at once, and finding a 
place to live in afterwards. 

chaptee in. 

On the confines of this highland solitude 
stood a comfortable-looking farm house, with 
only the usual complement of sheds and 
barns ; but, on approaching near enough to 
peep within its belt of maples and elms, a 
splendid sign was revealed to the delighted 
eye of the weary traveller, promising " good 
entertainment for man and beast." Thus in- 
vited, Everard and Cora sought admission, 
and were received with a very civil nod from 
the portly host, who sat smoking his pipe by 
the window, " thinking of nothing at all ; " at 
least so said his face, while his great dog lay 
just outside, ready to bark at customers. 

The cognomen of this worthy transplanted 
Yankee, — the landlord, not the dog, — was, as 
the sign assured the world, Bildad Gridley ; 
and the very tall, one-eyed " ottomy " who 
sat knitting by the other window, was address- 
ed by him as " Miss Dart." Mr. Gridley, a 
widower, in the decline of life, and " Miss 
Dart," a poor widow, who, in return for a 
comfortable home, assisted his daughter 
Arethusa in her duties. There was yet 
another member of the family, Mr. Gridley's 
son Ahasuerus, but he had not appeared. 
Miss Arethusa was a strapping damsel, in a 
" two-blues " calico, and a buff gingham cape, 
with a towering horn comb stuck on the very 
pinnacle of her head, and a string of gold 
Deads encircling her ample neck. 

The arrival of our city travellers, at this 
secluded public, produced at first quite a 
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sensation. Few passengers, save the weary 
pedlar, or the spruce retailer of books, clocks, 
or nutmegs, found their way to these pene- 
tralia of Nature. Now and then, indeed, 
some wandering sportsman, or some college 
student picturesquing during his fall vocation, 
or perhaps a party of surveyors, rested for the 
night at the Moon and Seven Stars; but 
usually, although those much "bedaubed lu- 
minaries had given place to " an exact like- 
ness," as said Mr. Gridley, "of Ginerl Lay- 
Fyette," with his name, as was most meet, in 
yellow letters below the portrait, the house 
was as silent as if it had not borne the ambi- 
tious title of an inn, and the forming business 
went on with scarcely an occasional interrup- 
tion. 

But now the aspect of things was materially 
changed. Everard had signified his desire to 
remain in so beautiful a spot for a week or two 
at least, provided Mr. Gridley could board — 
himself "and — and — this lady," he added, 
for he could not call Cora his wife, though he 
tried. 

The landlord, with a scrutinizing glance at 
poor Cora, said he rather guessed he could 
accommodate them for a spell ; and then went 
to consult the other powers. Our "happy 
pair," each tormented by an undefined sense 
of anxiety and conscious wrong, which nei- 
ther was willing to acknowledge to the other, 
awaited the return of honest Bildad with a 
tremblement de cceur, which they in vain en- 
deavoured to overcome. At length his jolly 
visage reappeared and they were much reliev- 
ed to hear him say in a more decided tone 
than before, " Well, sir! I guess we can 
'commodate ye." 

And here, how I might moralize upon the 
humbling effects of being naughty, which 
could make these proud young citizens, who 
had felt so wondrously well satisfied with their 
own dignity and consequence only a week 
before, now await, with fearful apprehension, 
the fiat of a plain old former, who, after all, 
was only to board and lodge them. The old 
gentleman had such a fatherly look, that both 
Everard and Cora thought of their own 
papas ; and now began to reflect that may be 
these papas might not after all see the joke in 
its true light. But neither of them said such 
a word, and so I shall pass the occasion in 
silence. 

They were shown to a small white-washed 
room on the second floor, possessing one 
window, guiltless of the paint brush, now 
supported by means of that curious notched 
fixture called a button, so different from the 
article to which the title of right belongs. A 
bed adorned with a covering on which the 
taste of the weaver had expatiated, in the 
production of innumerable squares and ob- 
longs of blue and white ; a very diminutive 
and exceedingly rickety table stained red ; a 
looking-glass of some eight inches breadth, 



framed in a strip of gorgeous mahogany, and 
showing to the charmed gazer a visage cu- 
riously elongated cross-wise ; with two nonde- 
script chairs, and an old hair trunk, bearing 
the initials " B. G." described in brass nails 
on its arched top, constituted the furniture of 
the apartment. 

Cora busied herself in arranging things as 
well as she could, Mr. Gridley called her 
" quite a handy young woman, considering 
she hadn't been brought up to nothing ; " and 
while this employment lasted, she managed 
to maintain a tolerable degree of cheerfulness; 
but when all was done, and she paused to 
look around her, such a tide of feelings rushed 
upon her, that her pride at length gave way, 
and sitting down on the old trunk, she buried 
her face in her lap, and burst into a passion 
of tears. 

Everard tried to comfort her as well as he 
could, but his own heart was overcharged; 
and after a few ineffectual efforts, he threw 
himself on the floor at her side, and wept al- 
most as heartily as she did. As soon as his 
feelings were relieved by this overflowing of 
nature, he felt heartily ashamed of himself, 
and lifting Cora to the window, insisted that 
she should look out upon]the glorious pro- 
spect which it commanded. She struggled to 
retain her low seat, that she might indulge to 
the uttermost this paroxysm of remorse and 
misgiving ; but he pursued his advantage, and 
held her before the window till the fresh 
breeze had changed the current of her sad 
thoughts, and thrown her rich curls into a 
most becoming confusion ; and then, reach- 
ing the eight inch mirror, held it suddenly 
before her still streaming eyes. And now, 
like true boy and girl, they were both seized 
with uncontrollable laughter, and sat down 
and enjoyed it to the uttermost. 

" How foolish we look," said Cora at length. 
" Oh, Everard ! if mamma — " but at that 
word her pretty eyes began to fill again, and 
Everard declared she should not say another 
word. 

" Let us take a walk," said he, " one of 
your long rambling walks. You know we 
have yet to find a spot lovely enough for you 
to live in." And the volatile girl was all 
gaiety in a moment. 

They were on their return after a very long 
ramble, when they came to a dell deep enough 
to make one think of listening to the talkers 
in Captain Symmes' world, and this Cora de- 
clared to be the very home of her dreams. 
This and none other should be her " forest 
sanctuary;" — Query, What was she flying 
from ? — here should the cottage stand, under 
whose lowly roof was to be realized, all of bliss 
that poet ever painted. 

" Mighty shades, 
Weaving their gorgeous tracery over head, 
With the light melting through their high arcade*, 
As through a pilWd cloister's." 
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Oh f it was too delicious ! and all the good 
thoughts took flight again. 

CHAPTER IV. 

That evening after tea, Everard began his 
negociations with Mr. Gridley, for the pur- 
chase of the much admired glen. 

"Glen!" said honest Budad, who sat as 
usual, pipe in mouth, by the front window. 

Everard explained. 

" Why, Lord bless ye 1 yes, I own two 
hundred and seventy odd acres jist round 
there ; and that 'ere gulf is part on't. Aha- 
suerus began to make a clearin' there, but it's 
so plaguily lumber'd up with stuns, and so 
kind o' slantin' besides, that we thought it 
would never pay for ploughin'. So Hazzy 
has gone to work up north here, and gets 
along like smoke." 

" Would you be willing to sell a small place 
there ? " inquired Everard, who felt inexpress- 
ibly sheepish when he set about buying this 
" stunny " spot. 

Mr. Gridley stared at him in unfeigned 
astonishment. 

After a moment's pause, he answered, after 
the manner of his nation, by asking, 

" Why, do you know any body that wants 
to buy?" 

" I have some thoughts of settling here 
myself," said his guest. 

Another stare, and the landlord fell to 
smoking with all his might, looking withal 
full of meditation. 

At length — " You settle here 1 " he said ; 
" what for, in all nature? " 

" I 've taken a fancy to the place," said 
Everard ; " and if you choose to sell, I may 
perhaps be a purchaser." 

" Well I " said the landlord, laying his pipe 
on the window sill ; "if this aint the queerest 

— But I'll tell ye what, Mr. , I never 

can think o' your name ; if you really want 
this place, why, I '11 — " but here he stopped 
again. He fixed his eyes on Everard, as if 
he would look through his mortal coil. 

" There's one thing," proceeded he again, 
"may I jist be so sarcv as to ask you — I don't 
.know as you'd think it a very civil question ; 
but I don't know as we can get on without it 
Are you sure," speaking very deliberately — 
-"are you sure that you're married to this 
young gal ? " 

" Married 1 " said Everard, his fine eyes 
flashing lightning, while poor Cora, com- 
pletely humbled, felt ready to sink through 
the floor. " Married 1" he repeated in high 
indignation, which an instant's pause served 
.to calm. " I can assure you — I can assure 

.you—" 

And he was flying after Cora, who had 
slipped out of the room, but the good man 
called him back. 

" No 'casion, no 'casion ! you say you sar- 
tinly are, and that's enough; but ra'ly you 



and your wife both look so young, that we've 
been plaguily puzzled what to make on't." 

Everard, deeply mortified, reverted as 
speedily as possible to his desired purchase ; 
and after a few observations as to the unprofit- 
ableness of the scheme, Mr. Gridley con- 
cluded, with an air of kindness, which soothed 
the feelings of his young auditor, — " You 
know your own business best, I dare say; 
and if so be you are determined upon it, you 
may have it, and make use of it as long as 
you like; and I 'spose you won't think o' 
puttin' up much of a house upon sich a place 
as that — when you are tired on't, we'll settle 
the matter one way or t'other." 

Everard readily agreed to the proposition, 
for he knew himself the avowed neir of the 
rich bachelor uncle whose name he bore, and 
he was little concerned about the pecuniary 
part of his affairs. 

And there was a house to be built on a 
green hill-side in the deep woods — and this 
qrande opus fully absorbed our friends until 
it was completed. In taking possession of it, 
and in arranging the simple requisites which 
formed its furniture, Cora found herself hap- 
pier than she had been since she left home. 
It must be confessed that every day brought 
its inconveniences ; one can't at first snuff the 
candle well with the tongs. Here were neither 
papa's side-boards nor mama's dressing-tables ; 
but there was the charm of housekeeping, and 
every young wife knows what a charm that is, 
for a year or two at least ; and then pride 
whispered, that whenever papa did find them 
out, ne would acknowledge how very well they 
had managed to be happy in their own way. 

After all, it must be confessed, that the 
fairy-footed Cora nourished in some unex- 
plored nook of her warm little heart, a fund 
of something which she dignified by the names 
of resolution, firmness, perseverance, &c, but 
which ill-natured and severe people might 
perhaps have been disposed to call obstinacy, 
or self will. But she was a spoiled child, and 
.her boy-husband the most indulgent of human 
beings, so we must excuse her if she was a 
a little naughty as well as very romantic. 
The world's harshness soon cures romance, 
as well as some other things that we set out 
with ; but Cora had as yet made no acquaint- 
ance with the world, that most severe of all 
teachers. 

But no word yet of inquiries from home. 
No advertisements, no rewards, no " afflicted 
parents." This was rather mortifying. At 
length Everard ventured to propose writing 
to his uncle, and though Cora pretended to 
be quite indifferent, she was right glad to have 
an excuse for opening a communication with 
home. But no answer came. The cold 
winds of autumn turned the maple leaves 
yellow, then scarlet, then brown, ana no letter ! 
The whole face of the earth presented to the 
appalled eye of the city-bred beauty, but one 
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expanse of mud — deep, tenacious, hopeless 
mud. No walks either by day or evening ; 
books all read and re-read : no sewing, for 
small change of dress suffices in the woods ; 
no company but squire Bildad or Mrs. Dart 
(The squire's "gal" was teaching school for 
the winter, and the interesting Hazzy thought 
Everard " a queer stick to sit all day in the 
house a readin," and did not much affect his 
society. ) 

Deep winter, and no word from New 
York. 

Everard now wrote to his father, the most 
indulgent of fathers ; but though he often saw 
the name of the well-known firm in a stray 
newspaper, no notice whatever was taken of 
his missives. This was a turn of affairs for 
which he was entirely unprepared. Cora 
tossed her pretty head, and then cried, and 
said she did not care, and cried again. But 
now a new interest arose. The prospect of 
becoming a mother awakened at once the 
most intense delight and a terror amounting 
almost to agony ; and Cora at length wrote 
to her mother. 

Spring came, and with the flowers a little 
daughter ; and Cora found in the one-eyed, odd 
looking widow, the kindest and most motherly 
of nurses, while Mr. Gridley and his family, 
kindly interested in their inexperienced neigh- 
bours, were not lacking in aid of any sort 
So Cora made out much better than she de- 
served. 

When she was able to venture out, the 

food squire came with his waggon to fetch 
er to spend the day by way of change ; and 
Cora most thankfully accepted this and other 
kindnesses of her rustic friends. A short 
residence in the woods modifies most sur- 
prisingly one's views on certain points. 

Some travellers emigrating to far Michigan 
had been resting at Mr. Gridley's when Cora 
spent her day there, and it was to this un- 
lucky encounter that we must ascribe the 
sickening of Cora's darling, who was after 
some days attacked with an alarming erup- 
tion. Mrs. Dart declared it the small-pox, 
and having, unfortunately, less judgment 
than kindness, she curtained its little bed 
from every breath of air, and fed it with herb 
teas and other rustic stimulants, till the poor 
little thing seemed like to stifle ; and just at 
this juncture Everard was taken ill, with the 
same symptoms. 

Cora bore up wonderfully for a few days, 
but the baby grew worse, and Everard no 
better. Medical aid was sought, but the 
doctor proved quite as much of an old woman 
as Mrs. Dart. 

The dear baby's strength was evidently di- 
minishing ; the spots on its little cheeks as- 
sumed a livid appearance. Mrs. Dart's pale 
face grew paler, and Cora awaited with an 
agony which might be read in her wild and 
vacant eye, the destruction of her hopes. 



The recollection of her own unduttful con- 
duct towards her parents was at her heart, 
weighing it down like a millstone. Everard, 
who might have assisted and comforted her, 
was stretched helpless, and at times slightly 
delirious. 

" I fear the baby is going," said the kind 
widow with trembling lips. 

The wretched mother cast one look at its 
altered countenance, and with a wild cry 
sunk senseless on the floor. Her punish- 
ment was fulfilled. 

CHAPTER V. 

She became conscious of resting on a soft 
bosom — her hands were gently chafed, and 
a whispering voice whose thrilling sounds 
aroused her very soul, recalled her to a sense 
of her situation. She looked first at her in- 
fant's little bed. It was empty. 

" My baby ! my baby P she shrieked in 
agony. 

Her mother, her own dear mother, laid it 
on her bosom without a word, but she saw 
that it breathed in a soft sleep, and tears re- 
lieved her bursting heart. 

" O mother, mother, can you forgive V 
was all that she could say, and it was enough. 
Her father too was there, and he took her in 
his arms, and weeping blest her and forgave 
all. 

The crisis or turn of the disease, had been 
so severe as to assume the aspect of approach' 
ing dissolution, and from that hour the 

{)recious baby — the wilderness is the place to 
ove children — began to amend, and the. 
{roung papa with it And then came such 
ong talks about the past, the present, and 
the future — such minute explanations of all 
feelings and plans. Everard and Cora seem- 
ed to live a whole year extra in these few 
weeks which succeeded the time of this sore 
trial. And Cora was a new creature, a 
rational being, a mother, a matron, full of 
sorrow for the past, and of sage plans for the 
future. 

The silent disregard of the letters had been 
systematic. The flying pair had been recog- 
nized by some person on their journey west- 
ward; and the parents, indulgent as they 
were, felt that some atonement was due for 
this cruel disregard of their feelings, and 
forgetfulness of the common obligations. 
When months passed on without any evi- 
dence of repentance, they felt still more 
deeply hurt, as well as seriously anxious ; and 
though Everard's letters relieved in some 
measure their solicitude for the welfare of 
their undutiful children, it was not until Cora 
wrote to her mother that the visit was re- 
solved on which proved so opportune and so 
delightful. 

And there was more to be told. For- 
tune had become weary of smiling on the 
long established house of Hastings and Mans* 
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field, and heavy losses had much impaired the 
worldly means of these worthy people. The 
summer-palaces on the Hudson were about to 
pass into other hands, and great changes were 
to be made in many particulars. And 
Everard must get his own living. This was 
a thing which Cora at least had never includ- 
ed in her plans. 

After much consultation it was conceded 
on all hands that it would be rather awkward 
returning to Mr. J.'s office after this little ex- 
cursion. A frolic is a frolic to be sure, but 
people don't always take the view we wish 
them to take of our vagaries. Mr. Mans- 
field proposed his Michigan lands. 

And Everard and his subdued and humbled 
but happy Cora, confessed that they had im- 
bibed a taste for the wilderness, an unfashion- 
able liking for early rising and deshabille ; a 
yearning common to those who have lived in 
the free woods, 

To forsake 
Earth's troubled waters for a purer spring. 

Visionary still I says the reader. Perhaps so, 
but to Michigan they came, and with a fine, 
large, fertile tract, managed by a practical 
farmer and his family, they find it possible to 
exist, and are, I had almost said, the happiest 
people of my acquaintance. 



REMINISCENCES OF THE POET BRAINERD. 
By Lydia H. Sigournky. 

To the intellectual power, and poetical emi- 
nence of Brainerd, the lovers of genius have 
done justice. But those who knew and 
valued him as a friend, can best bear testi- 
mony to the intrinsic merit of his character, 
to that hidden wealth of the heart, with which 
"strangers intermeddle not." They were 
admitted, with a generous freedom, into the 
sanctuary of his soul. They saw there, foun- 
tains of deep disinterested feeling, which, to 
the eye of careless observation, were her- 
metically sealed. Friendship, with him, was 
not what we too often discover it to be, a 
modification of selfishnc ., lightly called into 
existence, and as lightly dissolved. His con- 
ceptions of it, were formed on the noble 
models of ancient story ; and he proved him- 
self capable of its delicate perceptions — its 
ardent interchange — its unswerving integrity. 
His heart possessed a native aptitude both for 
its confidential intercourse, and its sacred re- 
sponsibilities. 

In mixed society, he exhibited neither the 
pride of genius nor the pedantry of know- 
ledge. Perhaps he too sedulously drew the 
veil over his own excellences. To the critic, 
he appeared deficient in personal dignity. 
So humbly did he think of himself and his 
attainments, that the smile of kindness, and 
the voice of approbation seemed necessary to 
assure his spirits, and to sustain his persever- 
ance in literary labours. He was endowed 



with genuine wit, and with that playful hu- 
mour, which still more than wit, renders a 
man's company sought and admired. But 
entirely free from arrogance and asperity, he 
never trifled with the feelings of others, nor 
aimed to shine at their expense. Hence, he 
naturally expected the same regard to his 
own mental comfort, and was painfully vul- 
nerable to the careless jest, or to the dull- 
ness of reserve. It did not require the eye of 
an adept in human nature, to discover that he 
was the possessor of a most acute sensibility. 
This derived early nurture end example in 
the bosom of a happy and affectionate home. 
The endearing associations connected with 
his paternal mansion, preserved their fresh- 
ness and force, long after he ceased to be a 
habitant there. For the despondency to 
which he was occasionally subject, it was ever 
a remedy to elicit from him descriptions of 
the sea-girdled spot of his birth — of the 
rambles of his boyhood — of the exploits of 
the little boat in which he first dared the 
waves ; but more especially, of his beloved 
parents — of his aged grandmother — of his 
fraternal companion, and of those deep-seated 
sympathies which constituted so great a part 
of his happiness. After he had been for 
years a denizen of the busy world, and had 
mingled in those competitions which are 
wont to wear the edge from the finer feeling, 
a visit to New London, to his home, was a 
subject of joyous anticipation — of cherished 
recollection. I saw him at one of his last 
departures from that idolized spot, ere he 
returned thither to die. From the deck of 
the boat, he watched every receding vestige 
of spire, tree, roof, and hillock, with linger- 
ing and intense affection. Perceiving him- 
self to be observed, he suddenly dashed away 
the tears that had gathered like rain-drops, 
and seeking, as was his practice, to cover his 
depressed emotion with levity, said, in a care- 
less tone, " Well ! well 1 they are, certainly, 
good people there, at home, all but me ; so 
they sent me away — that was the reason." 

The boat in which he returned to Hert- 
ford, contained a large party of military men, 
and others, who had been to attend the cere- 
mony of laying the corner-stone of the Gro- 
ton Monument. This event was peculiarly 
congenial to his feelings, and soothing to his 
patnotic pride. Yet, amid the festivities of 
the voyage, his attention was almost entirely 
devoted to the comfort of an aged and iso- 
lated veteran, who had lost a limb at the 
taking of the fort in 1781, by the vindictive 
Arnold. His soothing, and almost filial de- 
votion to this old man, evinced the warmth 
of a kind and benevolent spirit. 

The efforts which Brainerd put forth during 
his intercourse with mankind, to conceal his 
extreme susceptibility, gave to his manners a 
levity which had no affinity with his heart 
Hence, he was often misconstrued ; and a 
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sort of prophetic consciousness, inherent in 
minds of his class, sometimes led him to sus- 
pect misconstruction where it did not exist. 
This induced melancholy, and occasional se- 
clusion, thus throwing him still further from 
those sympathies for which he languished. 
Still his sensibility had not a morbid ten- 
•dency. It shrank, indeed, like the mimosa, 
but it had no worm at its root Its goings 
forth were into the harmonies and charms of 
nature. Its breathings were in benevolence 
to the humblest creature — to the poor child 
in the streets, and to the forest-bird. It had 
affinity with love to God, and good will to 
man. Had his life been prolonged, and he 
permitted to encircle with the beautiful do- 
mestic charities, a household hearth of his 
own, the hidden virtues of his character would 
have gained more perfect illustration. It 
possessed a simplicity of trusting confidence — 
a fulness of tender and enduring affection, 
which would there have found free scope, 
and legitimate action. There he might have 
worn as a crown, that exquisite sensibility, 
which, among proud and lofty spirits, he 
covered as a blemish, or shrank from as a re- 
proach. 

But it pleased the Father of his tuneful 
■pint, early to transfer it, where the cloud of 
loneliness might no longer weigh heavy upon 
its harp-strings, nor the jarring machinery of 
earth unsettle or obstruct its melody. 



ENIGMAS.— THE CLOUD. 

Ik light, in shade, its changing form appears 
Now clothed in blushes and now bathed in tears ; 
It spreads its wings upon the summer air, 
And sits in silence on the mountain bare ; 
"Wrapped in the shadows of its gloomy breast, 
The springs of life, the fires of vengeance, rest ; 
It floats in kindness, and it flies in wrath, 
And skies grow darker in its awful path ; 
It paints the petal of the dying flower, 
It shakes the temple, and it rocks the tower ! 
Its shaft strikes down the lovely and the brave, 
Yet will it turn and weep upon the grave. 



THE DEW-DROP. 

•It came unheard, and darkness veiled its birth, 
The child of heaven, yet only seen on earth ; 
It lay half hidden in the folded leaves, 
The sleeping floweret round her bosom weaves, 
And when the moonbeam touched it from afar, 
It shone and sparkled like a fallen star; 
But ah, it trembled in the breath of day, 
And softly faded like a dream away. 
Such was its fate, and thus without a stain 
It came to earth and sought the skies again ; 
A rosy cradle, and a golden shroud, 
Born in a flower, and dying in a cloud. 



CONFESSIONS OF A DISCONTENTED MAN. 
By Mrs. Emma C. Embury. 

My grief, for the loss of my wife, was as pro- 
found as it was sincere. Now that she was 
lost to me for ever, her virtues and graces 



rose up, as it were, in judgment against me. 
My natural disposition, to view everything on 
its darkest side, rendered me doubly suscept- 
ible of real grief, and for many months after 
Maria's death, I was quite inconsolable. But 
time wrought its usual changes. 

On her death-bed, my wife had confided 
to her cousin the charge of our child, and from 
the time of her mother's burial, my daughter 
had resided with Ellen. There existed, there- 
fore, a bond of union between us, which could 
not easily be severed, and as I visited my child 
daily, I began to find an agreeable solace for 
my loneliness, in the society of her adopted 
mother. Ellen possessed that elasticity of 
temper which offers strong resistance to the 
pressure of sorrow, and which soon rebounds 
even if bowed down, for a time, by an over- 
powering weight. She had tenderly loved 
her husband, who died about the time of ray 
wife's death, and had deeply lamented ms 
death, but she was not one to cherish sorrow 
as a duty, and brood over melancholy reso- 
lutions with romantic enthusiasm. When 
time had subdued her grief, she could be 
cheerful and even joyous. I have heard the 
ringing laugh buret from her rosy lips, while 
the dusk habiliments of deep mourning. still 
enveloped her form ; and the merry sparkle 
of her bright eye sometimes gleamed out 
strangely from beneath the widow's veil. Yet, 
I never doubted the sincerity of her feelings, 
and, perhaps, was not sorry, in this instance, 
to distrust their durability. 

The bud of spring, the blossom of summer, 
the falling leaf of autumn, and the shroud-like 
«nows of winter, had thrice visited Maria's 
tomb, ere I ventured to think of filling the 
vacant place in my heart and home. Was it 
strange that my thoughts should recur to the 
days gone by, and Tecall the passionate devo- 
tion of my disappointed youth ? In the pride 
of youth and loveliness, Ellen bad rejected 
my suit, but she had, since then, tasted the 
bitter cup of sorrow, of disappointment, almost 
of poverty, and I now hoped a better result 
The romance of early youth had for ever faded 
from the hearts of both, and it was with little 
of the trepidation of former times, that I now 
proffered my hand to the object of my early 
love. Her reply was characterized by her 
usual frankness. She assured me of the 
warmest esteem and friendship, but at the 
■same time avowed her belief -that her feelings 
were not sufficiently warm to satisfy my 
^wishes. 

" The love of my youth has departed,'' 
said she, " I have not the same capacity for 
affection which I once possessed ; early recol- 
lection, and kindly associations, attach me 
more closely to you than to any one now 
•living, but those very recollections, and the 
memory of your sweet wife, would have pre- 
sented me from ever accepting your hand, 
■had I not made a solemn promise to the d>- 
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ing. I pledged myself to Maria, that if ever 
you made me such a proposal, and it was not 
repugnant to my feelings, I would become 
the mother of her orphan child. If you can 
deem your affection sufficiently repaid by my 
deep love for your child, and my warm friend- 
ship for yourself, I am willing to become your 
wife ; but I beseech you to examine your own 
heart, and assure yourself whether you will be 
content with so cold a return." 

Few, even of the most reasonable men, 
would have been quite satisfied with this calm 
answer, and it may easily be imagined how 
little it suited my ardent temper. Her very 
coldness, however, was a new incitement to 
the pursuit, and, contrary to her advice, with 
a determination not to be content with her 
friendship, I resolved to make her my wife. 

Let no man hope to bring back, in after 
life, the bright visions of his youth. In my 
nearly anticipation, it seemed to me that to 
-stand at the altar with Ellen as my bride, 
would be to attain the very summit of felicity ; 
and Vet, when the hour came — when I knelt 
beside her and listened to the holy words 
which made her mine for ever — the image of 
the gentle creature, who had pledged to me 
the virgin faith of her pure heart, rose up be- 
fore my troubled fancy, and my heart grew 
sick as I thought of the love which had passed 
away from earth and left no trace. 

The first few months after my second mar- 
riage, were spent in travelling, and, amid its 
excitements and annoyances, I found oppor- 
tunity enough for the exercise of my carping 
spirit, so that my wife escaped its influence. 
But when we were once settled in our own 
home, I quickly returned to old habits, and 
Ellen found, to her great surprise, that the 
devoted lover was transformed into the 
peevish husband. At first, she looked upon 
my outbreaks of temper as accidental, but 
when she discovered that they were habitual, 
they appeared to her such evidences of weak- 
ness and folly, that they were met by the most 
unsparing ridicule. With all my affection for 
•Ellen, I had never been ignorant of her vast 
inferiority to her cousin in point of intellect. 
I had been accustomed to be treated by Maria, 
with the most undeviating respect ; no display 
of infirmity of temper, on my part, could make 
her forget the honour as well as love which 
she vowed towards her husband, and it was 
now exceedingly annoying to find myself a 
butt for the gay jests of my less gifted wife. 
But all my ill-humour was of no avail. The 
more' angry I became, the more amusing my 
conduct seemed to Ellen. High-spirited, 
but perfectly good-tempered — imperturbably 
cheerful -and ■ careless of slight troubles, she 
could not but consider my petulance as ex- 
tremely ludicrous. Entirely unaccustomed to 
study the depths of character, she could only 
judge of the straws upon the surface, and, 
overlooking the deep affection of my nature, 



which would have been a powerful agent in 
her hands for the subjection of my violent 
temper, she undertook to meet it with the keen 
weapons of ridicule, which she certainly used 
most cruelly. 

In my intercourse with my fellow men, I 
had managed to render myself very unpopular. 
Inconsistent and captious, it is not to be sup- 

?osed that I could secure many friends ; but 
had hitherto prided myself upon my un- 
bending integrity, and I was now to learn that 
forgetfulness of the minor morals of life, may 
lead us into the labyrinth of vice as certainly 
as want of principle. 

My estate was situated in a beautiful part 
of the country, and all that art could do to 
embellish nature, had been successfully tried. 
The grounds were extensive and beautiful, 
trees of every variety adorned the parks, and 
the garden and conservatories were filled with 
plants from every climate under Heaven. It 
was not in my disposition to be quite contented 
with any thing, but there was certainly nothing 
in my possessions which so nearly approached 
my ideas of perfection, as Hazelton Hall. My 
fault-finding spirit found little food there, ex- 
cept in trifling affairs which came under the 
supervision of the gardeners, but, like the 

Erincess in the fairy tale, I was destined to 
ave my complacency destroyed by the know- 
ledge that one thing was yet wanting. A 
friend who was one day walking with me, 
happened to observe that my estate only re- 
quired a natural stream of water to possess 
every variety of scenery. Woodland and 
meadow, hill and valley, artificial water- 
courses, and fountains, were all there — the 
winding course of a mountain torrent alone 
was absent. From that unlucky moment, the 
demon of discontent took entire possession of 
me, and I determined to supply, by some 
means, the deficiency in my patrimonial 
grounds. My next neighbour was a widow, 
whose small plot of two acres just sufficed to 
■provide subsistence for herself and idiot son. 
Her land ran back to the foot of a craggy 
mountain, through whose deep ravines ran a 
rapid brook. Just within the limits of her 
little farm, the stream dashed over a cluster 
of rocks, forming a tiny waterfall, and then 
"widening its course, wandered off in inimi- 
table beauty, until it lost itself in a large river 
some ten miles distant I now cast a covetous 
eye upon the little spot which contained the 
only gift that had not been lavished upon me. 
To possess that rivulet, I would have given al- 
most any price, but like Naboth, she refused 
to part with the land which had been tilled by 
her fathers. No temptation could induce her 
to sell it. Her idiot-boy had made companion- 
ship with every stone and tree, and the place 
was endeared to her no less by his attachment 
to it, than by early recollections. I then en- 
deavoured to purchase the rocky and untillable 
portion which formed the channel of the 
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brook, but this was her son's favourite resort. 
His chief amusement was fishing in the stream, 
and no money was sufficient to buy it This 
opposition to my wishes of course augmented 
them. I was resolved to include the moun- 
tain torrent within the limits of my estate, and 
I set to work to discover some means of ac- 
complishing it. 

Among the rubbish which, in the course of 
several generations, had collected in the garret 
of Hazelton Hall, was a chest of old deeds 
and papers. These I carefully examined, in 
the nope of discovering something which 
might terrify the old woman into a sale of 
her land, for I knew that it had, in earlier 
times, formed a portion of our family patri- 
mony. With the help of an attorney, whose 
poverty rendered his loose principles an easy 
purchase, I succeeded in discovering an old 
deed which clearly established a former title 
to the widow's farm. I sought by this to in- 
timidate her into a sale, but the sturdy spirit 
of the English peasantry was aroused, and her 
sense of justice made her more unmanageable 
than ever. I was perfectly well convinced 
that the property had been legally sold by one 
of my ancestors, but I knew that no proof of 
such sale existed, except a memorandum in 
my possession, for a fire which had consumed 
the farm-house, some years previous, had de- 
stroyed with it the title deed to the little farm. 
I therefore claimed the place as having been 
only leased to the widow's ancestors, and a 
very slight change in the wording of the 
memorandum which I held, was sufficient to 
establish my claim. This necessary alteration 
in the paper was skilfully made by my attorney, 
and I immediately commenced a lawsuit for 
the possession of the property. 

Dame Holden, the widow, was a singular 
being. To one half the village, she was an 
object of pity, to the other, of terror. Her 
countenance, though worn with care, and 
browned by exposure, still bore traces of the 
bold and masculine beauty for which it had 
once been distinguished. Her figure was tall 
and gaunt, and her peculiar style of dress, 
which consisted of a fisherman's coat, belted 
over her feminine attire, and a man's hat, 
added greatly to the wildness of her appear- 
ance. Her extreme beauty had been her 
bane in early life, and the child, the idiot-boy 
of whom she was so fond, was born before 
the church's blessing had been pronounced 
upon his parents. Their marriage, afterwards, 
silenced the outcry of their indignant neigh- 
bours, but could not efface the stain. Grace 
Holden had been scornful and overbearing in 
her day of pride, aud her companions now 
delighted to repay her the contempt they had 
once received. Her violent passions were 
exasperated almost to frenzy ; her temper 
became moody and sullen, and she finally 
drove her husband to sea, where he perished 
in a storm. Remorse was now added to the 



host of evil passions which raged within her 
breast, and, though usually cold and stern in 
her demeanour, when aroused to anger, she 
was indeed a fearful woman. Her son, now 
nearly twenty years of age, was a harmless 
idiot To bask in the sunshine, to chase 
butterflies in the meadow, to lie beside the 
mountain stream, watching the course of the 
tiny waves, and singing some monotonous 
melody, were the only occupations of " daft 
Willie." All the affection of his mother's 
nature seemed centered upon her boy, and 
any injury inflicted upon him, was sure to be 
severely resented. 

My wife was in town at the time my suit 
against the poor woman was commenced, nor 
did she know any thing of it until her return 
to Hazelton Hall. She remonstrated with 
me earnestly on the subject, but she assumed 
a tone of indignant reproof, to which my proud 
spirit never could submit I knew that she 
thought me actuated by the most paltry feel- 
ings, and guilty of the grossest injustice, but 
I had not generosity enough to acknowledge 
my error, and retrace my steps. This gave 
rise to the first serious difficulty between Ellen 
and myself. It is needless to dwell on the 
circumstances of my law-suit The widow 
could produce no authenticated documents to 
prove her title to the land, and the paper 
which I brought forward, secured sufficient 
evidence that it had been only leased to her 
family. Her farm was accordingly adjudged 
to me, but my conscience bore upon it the 
weight of something very like forgery. The 
day following the decision of the court, I 
visited Dame Holden, in order to offer her 

?uiet possession of the house during her life, 
found her seated on a large stone, which 
was so placed as to form a convenient resting- 

Elace, just without the porch, and daft Willie 
lv at her feet, trying to form wreaths of the 
wild orchis which he had just gathered. 

"So you are come to take possession," 
said she, as she raised her eyes from the 
ground. 

" No, dame," I replied, " I came to bid 
you still consider the house as your own, dur- 
ing your life ; the mill-stream is all I wish 
to retain, and that, I shall order to be enclosed 
within my grounds as soon as possible." 

"The mill-stream 1" exclaimed she, "call 
you that torrent a mill-stream? Have you 
robbed the widow and the fatherless, only 
that you might imprison the free mountain 
brook, and win sordid pelf from its gladsome 
waters? Go, Charles Hazelton 1 Grace 
Holden will find a home beneath the sods of 
the church-yard, ere she will set foot again on 
the land you call your own. You have rob- 
bed the widow of her shelter, but sorrow can 
yet find you beneath your stately roof-tree ; 
vou have driven the helpless orphan into 
Beggary, but your own little one will never 
smooth your gray hairs in the coffin* The 
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curse of the poor and oppressed is upon 
you." 

I shuddered, involuntarily, as she spoke, 
but mastering my feelings, repeated my wish 
that she should still abide in the house. She 
arose, and drawing up her tall figure, exclaim- 
ed, " Charles Hazelton, you nave wrought 
out the fiend's own bidding ! You have de- 
spoiled the widow and murdered the unresist- 
ing." 

*' Murdered!" I repeated. 

"Ay, murdered 1" cried she; "my poor 
boy lives but in the pure air of the sunny hills 
and amid the wild flowers of his native valley ; 
think you the simple lad will not pine amid 
the tainted atmosphere of yon crowded city, 
whither I must now repair to seek the bread 
which supports life ? He will die — yes, he 
will die, and his blood will I require at 
your hands ; — till then, we meet no more : — 
the curse may be slow in its work, but it will 
be sure!" 

Shocked and unnerved, I turned away, and 
as I reached the summit of the nearest hill, I 
perceived Dame Holden and her son, wend- 
ing their way towards the distant town. 

The first consequence of this unjust aliena- 
tion of my neighbour's land, was an increased 
alienation between Ellen and myself. She 
could not forgive my want of integrity, and 
her manners were characterized by coldness 
and restraint. Contrary to her expressed 
opinion, I determined to build a fanciful little 
mill upon the stream, not that I ever expected 
to make use of it, but simply because I wanted 
to cover a projecting cliff with some pic- 
turesque structure. When it was completed, 
I desired Ellen to accompany me in a walk 
to the spot, but she positively refused, and 
avowed her determination never to bend her 
steps towards the despoiled heritage of the 
widow. This obstinate adherence to her own 
will, in opposition to mine, exasperated my 
angry feelings, and a scene of mutual recri- 
mination ensued between us. I afterwards 
learned that she had ordered the nursery- maid 
never to take my little daughter towards the 
mill. This was simply a precaution for the 
child's safety, but my distempered fancy con- 
strued it into a contumacious disposition to 
oppose my wishes, and I therefore made it a 
point to encounter the girl in her walks, and, 
taking the child under my own charge, to 
conduct her to the mill. The little creature 
soon became very fond of the beautiful spot, 
and I forbade the servant to inform my wife 
of our frequent visits, lest she should attempt 
to prevent them. The girl gladly promised to 
obey me, for she had formed an intimacy with 
a young man who acted as under gardener, 
whose cottage stood but a few rods from the 
brook, and she therefore was by no means 
unwilling to second my wishes with regard to 
her frequent visits. 

One day I had gone to visit a distant neigh- 



bour, on business, and the servant took my 
little Ellen out upon her usual walk. They 
reached the gardener's cottage, where the girl 
took her seat in the porch, leaving the child 
to play among the flowers. Beguiled by the 
persuasions of her lover, she finally entered 
the house to partake of some rustic dainties, 
and the child was, for a time, forgotten. Ac- 
cording to the servant's account, scarcely half 
an hour escaped, when she thought of her 
charge, and hurried off in search of her, but 
she was no where to be found. Filled with 
terror and remorse, the girl hastened home to 
her mistress with the tidings, and immediately 
the whole household set out in search of the 
child. The mill-stream was the first thing 
that entered the thoughts of every one, but 
the woman declared so positively that the 
child could not cross the bridge alone, and, of 
course, could not reach the mill, which over- 
hung the deepest part of the stream, that they 
were willing to believe she had strayed among 
the trees. It was sunset when I reached 
home, and learned the tale. Conscience was 
a surer guide than any other, and I felt cer- 
tain that if I found my child, it would be on 
the widow's heritage. With my usual impetu- 
osity, I tore up the floor of the little mill, and 
in doing so, descried that a plank had been 
recently lifted, as it lay quite loose upon the 
beam. Excited almost to madness, I tied 
a rope around my body and plunged amid 
the deep, black waters immediately beneath 
the mill wheels. It was too dark under the 
shadow of the cliff to discern objects, but I 
groped about with my hands and feet, until I 
grasped something that felt like drapery. I 
felt myself suddenly drawn up by the rope 
which still bound my waist, but I remember 
nothing more, until I found myself lying on 
the grassy sward, with the lifeless body of my 
child beside me. 

This was not the effect of accident; my 
child had fallen a victim to some murderous 
hand, and my thoughts instantly recurred to 
Dame Holden. Her curse, her threats of 
vengeance, all seemed calculated to subject 
her to suspicion, and half frantic with grief 
and rage, I immediately applied to the nearest 
magistrate for a warrant to apprehend her. 
A few hours afterwards, I learned that she 
had been seized in the neighbouring town, 
where she had been found seated by the dead 
body of her son. I remembered the words of 
the wretched woman when we last met ; " My 
boy will die, and his blood will I require at 
your hand" — and I was convinced that she 
had been the murderer of my darling child. 
She was accordingly lodged in prison to await 
her trial, and I followed my sweet little one 
to the grave, with a heart torn by anguish and 
remorse. A few weeks afterwards, Dame 
Holden was brought up to answer to the 
charge of murder, and every evil passion of 
my nature was concentrated in the one fearful 
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desire of revenge. But I was destined to be 
disappointed. From the evidence adduced, 
it appeared that the old woman and her son 
had occupied a part of a ruinous building 
which had formerly been a factory, in the out- 
skirts of the town — that she was in the habit 
of providing food by her daily labour, and for 
that purpose, generally left her son alone ; — 
that, for three days previous to that on which 
the child was found drowned, she had not left 
the house, in consequence, as the neighbours 
had ascertained, of the illness of her son. No 
one knew at what time he had died, but she 
had not been seen to leave the house, and it 
was believed that she had never left her son's 
side from the time he was taken ill, until the 
moment when she was seized by the officers 
of justice. It was also proved that a wag- 
goner, who happened to be passing along the 
road which commanded a view of the mill and 
bridge, had seen a little child standing about 
the centre of the bridge, quite alone, and of 
course, the assertion of the servant, that the 
child could not cross the bridge alone, was of 
no import. To every unprejudiced person, it 
seemed far more probable that the child had 
wandered across the bridge, and fallen acci- 
dentally into the water, than that Dame 
Holden should have left the death bed of her 
son, and travelled ten miles, in order to per- 
petrate a murder; especially, when it was 
considered that she could scarcely have anti- 
cipated meeting the child in that spot Her 
threats of vengeance, and the strange coinci- 
dence between the death of her child and 
mine, were the most suspicious circumstances, 
but there was no testimony sufficient to con- 
vict her, and, after a patient investigation of 
the affair, she was acquitted. Though I 
knew that the judge and jury had acted up- 
rightly and conscientiously in the matter, yet 
I was as well convinced then, as I am now, 
that she was the murderer of my child, and 
my reproaches against those who had refused 
to convict her, were so unjust as to destroy 
all public sympathy in my behalf. Once, 
and once only, I beheld the miserable old 
woman again. It was on the high road, a 
short distance from my own house, that I en- 
countered her, and with a shudder which I 
could not repress, I endeavoured to pass on, but 
planting herself directly before my horse, she 
exclaimed with asmile of fiendish malice, "How 
like ye the first draught from the cup of curses ? 
You have tasted its bitterness, but you have 
not yet drained it to the dregs as I have done. 
Your fair halls are now as desolate as my 
lowly hovel — the rich man and the despoiled 
widow, are now equal in their sorrow ; we are 
both childless 1 Your babe lies beneath the 
stately marble, and my boy slumbers amid 
common earth, but they shall meet in Heaven 
— the sinless idiot and the innocent child will 
meet in that pure world where you and I shall 
never come!" 



" Vile hag," exclaimed I, aa I strove te 
seize her, " you murdered my babe 1 " 

" Ask of the winds the tale," muttered she 
as she glided from my grasp. " You coveted 
the mountain stream, and your little one has 
drunk deep of its waters 1" and with these 
words upon her lips, she turned from me and 
plunged into the thick woods which skirted 
the road. I never saw her again, nor could 
I learn any tidings of her after-fate. She had 
accomplished her purpose — she had wrought 
out her revenge, and she disappeared like an 
evil vision of the night. 

Sorrow generally softens the obduracy of 
the human heart, but my grief was so min- 
gled with bitter feelings, that it only hardened 
my stern nature. 1 became irritable in pro- 
portion to my mental anguish, and my exact- 
ing spirit at length rendered me an object of 
fear to all my household. My wife had, by 
this time, learned to understand my temper, 
but to bear with it, required more affection 
than she possessed. She felt that she had 
wedded me in compliance with my passionate 
entreaties, and she seemed to demand some 
acknowledgment of the boon she had be* 
stowed. Her cheerful temper had no sympa- 
thy with my sullen mood, her evanescent 
emotions could have no part in my fits of 
brooding melancholy. Kind-hearted and af- 
fectionate to those who reciprocated her re- 
gard, she yet possessed the faculty of banishing 
from her mind all unpleasant reminiscences. 
When I remembered the profound tendernesf 
and deep feeling of my former wife, I thought 
Ellen too volatile to receive any serious im- 
pression. But I did her injustice ; she was, 
in reality, an amiable woman, capable of giv- 
ing and receiving happiness, and eminently 
calculated by her hopefulness of temper, to 
lighten the burdens of life to all who came 
within the influence of her sunny cheerfulness. 
This very characteristic now became, in my 
eyes, a sin. I almost hated her for the merry 
laugh which sometimes broke upon my ear, 
after my child's frightful death had jarred every 
harmonious chord in my bosom. I might 
have known that she who could so far forget 
the husband of her youth as to allow another 
to occupy his place, could scarce be expected 
to cherish fond memories of another's child. 

While my feelings were thus gradually 
chilling towards the objects of my earliest, 
and, as I once thought, fondest attachment, a 
circumstance occurred which wounded me to 
the very soul. Monsieur D'Albret, a gen- 
tleman known to Ellen, and who had been a 
great friend to her former husband, ia 
France, visited us, and was received by my 
wife with the warmest expressions of grati- 
tude and esteem. This exhibition of kind- 
ness towards him, though I felt it to be per- 
fectly natural, and quite excusable, annoyed 
me exceedingly. I was vexed that such re- 
miniscences should be awakened just now, 
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when I was requiring entire and unrestricted 
affection ; but, too proud to let Ellen know 
my feelings, I met ner friend with every at- 
tention, and even invited him to spend a few 
weeks at Hazelton Hall. Much to my regret, 
he accepted my invitation, and I was obliged 
to see him a daily guest at mv table, and a de- 
voted attendant upon my wife. 

At first, I was only disturbed by his pre- 
sence, lest it should renew old regrets in the 
mind of Ellen; but I soon learned to hate 
him for his own sake. His laughter-loving 
spirit was so in unison with her cheerful 
temper, that his domestication with us seem- 
ed to restore her to new happiness, and it was 
not long before the demon of jealousy took 
full possession of me. Ellen's perfect purity 
of feeling, her almost child-like ignorance of 
vice, rendered her totally unsuspicious of my 
doubts. She never dreamed that her truth 
could be doubted, and her extreme frankness, 
on all occasions, seemed a warrant of her un- 
changing integrity. Trifles, light as air, were 
magnified by my distempered fancy into 
evidences of a secret understanding between 
them, and when I at length detected them 
conversing with each other across the saloon, 
by signs, my fury exceeded all the bounds of 
moderation. With a vain attempt at self- 
command, I demanded an explanation of 
what I had just witnessed. Ellen laughed 
out merrily, and began to initiate me into the 
mysteries of the language of the fingers, used 
by the deaf mutes, which she had learned 
while in Paris. But I was in no humour for 
trifling, and insisted upon knowing the sub- 
ject of their secret conversation. With the 
courtesy of a gentleman, D' Albret proceeded 
to tell me that it referred only to a proposed 
excursion for the next day, and had been 
commenced by my wife, as he presumed, be- 
cause he had asked her, at the dinner table, 
whether she had forgotten the "silent lan- 
guage." Enraged at this attempt to deceive, 
(for so I then considered it,) I forgot the 
duties of hospitality, and gave D* Albret the 
He. I received, in return, a violent blow in the 
face, from the high-spirited Frenchman. For 
such insults on both sides, there was but one 
mode of satisfaction, according to the code of 
modern honour, and I hastened to write a chal- 
lenge, which was handed to D' Albret by the 
time he reached the hotel to which he had 
hurried. Before receiving his reply, I re- 
paired to Ellen's apartment She was pacing 
the room with a hurried step as I entered. 
Her face was pale as marble, but no traces of 
tears were on her cheeks. Cold, stately, 
proud, she awaited my questions. She sub- 
mitted to my inquisition in a manner that 
amazed me. The most minute details I had 
remembered, and I now demanded an ex- 
planation of them. Everything was answer- 
ed in a clear, concise, straight-forward man- 
ner, which absolutely compelled my belief. 



I accused her of infidelity—she denied the 
charge, and defied me to believe it. I re- 
viled her for want of feeling, and indifference 
toward me — she bade me remember the con- 
ditions of our marriage, and ask myself 
whether my conduct since, had been such as 
to win her affection. Roused to the highest 
pitch of fury by her coolness, I, at length, 

rured forth the full tide of my bitterness, 
accused her of receiving D' Albret as a 
lover : nay, I dared to tell her it was but a 
renewal of the intercourse which had begun at 
her husband's dying bedl What ineffable 
scorn was in her eyes as she turned towards 
me, exclaiming, " Can you, indeed, be such 
a wretch as to helieve this? Oh, God ! have 
I turned from my heart's deep homage 
to the dead, for such a reptile?" Tears 
choked her utterance, and she hastened from 
the room. 

About an hour afterward, as I sat in my 
library, with D'Albret's reply to my challenge 
lying before me, a note was handed to me, 
together with a small casket, which had al- 
ways stood on a table in Ellen's dressing- 
room, aud had often excited my curiosity. 
The note was as follows : — 

" After your investigation of this morning 
I am unwilling to leave you in ignorance of 
any thing that concerns me. You once ex- 
pressed a wish to know the contents of the 
casket, and I now send it to you, trusting 
to your honour for its safe return. It con- 
tains letters and other memorials of my dead 
husband. When I became your wife, I re- 
solved never again to unclose the lid, as I 
would not wrong you by a single regret, if 
self command could preserve me from such 
reminiscences, and I have kept my determi- 
nation. I wish you to understand every 
thing which, in your mind, may seem to re- 
quire explanation, and then — we must part 
for ever. 

"I have borne and suffered much from 
your exacting temper, but there are things 
which may not be forgiven, and such has 
been your last offence. You have accused 
me of a crime at which my whole nature re- 
volts. If you do not believe your own accu- 
sation, I must for ever despise you for 
your impotent malice and falsehood ; but if 
you really entertained, for a moment, the 
idea that such guilt was possible to me, there 
can be no more confidence between us. 
The child, for whose sake I consented to be- 
come your wife, no longer exists to form a 
tie between us, and I now demand a sepa- 
ration as the only amends you can make for 
the recent outrage upon my feelings." 

The perfect indifference evinced by this 
cold letter, almost maddened me, but I had 
too much important business to transact with- 
in the next few hours, to yield myself up 
to passion. At daybreak I was to meet 
D' Albret, and all my worldly affairs were to 
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be arranged previous to that time. I believe 
I was endued with supernatural calmness 
that night I made my will, bequeathing all 
my fortune to Ellen, and left a letter in the 
hands of my old servant, who witnessed the 
former paper, to be delivered to her in case I 
fell. This letter, while it exonerated her 
from the serious charge which my blind 
jealousy had brought against her, yet breathed 
the bitter reproaches of one who felt himself 
wronged in his affections. 

After I had completed my arrangements, I 
threw open my window, and sat down beside 
it to cool my fevered brow. A feint streak 
of light was visible in the horizon, and I 
watched it gradually flushing into dawn, until 
1 knew that my hour was come. At that 
moment my second tapped at my door, and 
in perfect silence, in order not to arouse the 
household, we stole down stairs. We reach- 
ed the appointed place some time before my 
antagonist, and when the morning sun issued 
from his gorgeous chamber of golden clouds, 
I was lying on the greensward with a bullet 
in my body. I was convinced that I had 
wronged D'Albret, and I had, therefore, re- 
solved to Are my pistol in the air; but he 
had the first fire, and his ball entering my 
side, glanced down upon the hip joint; thus 
missing a vital part, but rendering me a 
cripple for life. 

I was carried home insensible, and for 
many weeks I remained a suffering invalid, 
during which time, Ellen attended me with 
unwearied diligence. Her light foot was 
ever gliding about the apartment, while she 
stilled every sound, and ministered to my 
every want ; her soft hand bathed my fever- 
ish temples, and moistened my parched lips. 
Kindness and gentleness characterized every 
action, but, alas ! there was no tenderness. 
She did for me just what she would 
have done for any suffering friend, but 
she felt not that she was watching over the 
beloved husband. My attempts to win back 
the confidence of former days, were repelled 
gently but firmly ; and my heart feinted be- 
neath the painful thought that henceforth we 
were to be as strangers to each other. 

As soon as I bad quite recovered my 
health, and was able to leave my room by 
the aid of the staff which I was henceforth to 
require for the rest of my life, Ellen pleaded 
ill health as a reason for seeking change of 
air. Confinement to my sick chamber, had 
certainly paled her cheek, and I could not 
oppose her departure. Before she left me, 
however, we held a long and painful conver- 
sation. She assured me that it was utterly im- 
possible for her ever again to consider herself 
my wife ; she forgave me from her heart, but I 
had outraged her feelings so severely, that 
ehe could no longer regard me with the 
friendship and confidence which should al- 
ways characterize the intercourse of married 



life. She implored me, as the only repa- 
ration I could now make, to let her choose 
her own abode and to leave her unmolested. 
" We both require change of air,** said she ; 
" let us, therefore separate to seek for health 
on different shores; we will thus avoid the 
fracas of a public separation ; the world may 
surmise, but can never know the truth, if we 
keep our own counsel, and I shall thus be 
spared much humiliation.** - 

Bitter were my struggles before I could 
accede to her wishes, . but in the solitude of 
my sick chamber, I had been taught to look 
into the depths of my own hearty and I had 
learned a lesson of forbearance. When I 
gazed on her care-worn brow, I felt that I did 
indeed owe her some amends, and yielding to 
the impulse of my better nature, I consented 
to her proposal. 

. Ten years have elapsed since then; my 
wound has rendered me very lame, and a re- 
sidence in the South of France is considered 
necessary to my health. My wife s611 re- 
mains in England, and I am thus, fingering 
out the remnant of my days in utter loneli- 
ness. My hair is silvered with the frosts of 
age, and time has somewhat tamed the vio- 
lence of my feelings. I am still peevish and 
irritable, still the torment of my servants, and 
the terror of the card table ; but lean now look 
back to past scenes with bitter self-reftroaca. 

Let no man indulge his faults of temper, 
and console himself with the belief that he 
injures no one but himself. Let him re- 
member that he is one of a circle of friends, 
or children, or dependents, all of whom must 
suffer more or less from his errors. Let him 
bethink himself how, 

" In a moment, we may plunge our years 
In fatal penitence, and in the blight 

Of our own soul turn all our blood to tears, 
And colour things to come with hues of night; " 

and as he ponders over the weakness of hu- 
manity, let him seek the aid of that Power 
which alone can say to the tide of passion, 
" Thus far shalt thou go, and no farther, and 
here shall thy proud waves be stayed.** 



MISCELLANY. 

Practical Wisdom, — A merchant having 
sustained a considerable loss, desired his son 
not to mention it to any body. The youth 
promised silence, but at the same time re- 
quested to know what advantage could at- 
tend it " If you divulge this loss,** said the 
father, " we shall have two evils to support 
instead of one — our own grief, and the joy of 
our neighbours.*' 

A new business, — There is said to be a 
woman in Centre Street, New York, who 
takes in children to wash. — She gives them 
a good scrubbing with soap and sand, and 
then sets them in the sun to dry, at 4s* * 
dozen. 
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THE DEATH OP NERO. £ 
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EtXn to Ibe termination of his reign, Nero 
persisted b the amp levity of character which 
had hitherto marked his course. He w as still 
swayed by a passion for dramatic entertain- 
roents, and id ambition to be distinguished by 
hit excellence in music. For the gratification 
of these desires, he had betaken himself to 
Napiee, where the constant current of pleasure 
weaned hi* mind from the cares which em- 
banssssed it at home. While here, his principal 
occupation waa the construction of an hydrau- 
lic organ, which, if successful, he promised to 
exhibit on the stage. But the fancied security 
of a tyrant is as deceitful as the sullen calm 
which precedes the storm. It is, as it were, 
the momentary slumber of Nature ere she 
rises with renovated strength and collected 
energy. A fetal stillness hangs on the air, 
and the clouds muster in silence, like a host 
who rally in the ambush of midnight. So 
waa it with Nero. While the Emperor forgot 



his dignity in the characters of coachman and 
comedian, his people renounced their alle- 
giance, and the revolutionary feeling extend- 
ed itself even to the provinces. 

An insurrection had broken out in Gaul, 
under the conduct of one Julius Vindex, whose 
lather, in the days of Claudius, had been 
Senator ; and at his instigation, Gnlba, the 
succeeding Emperor, was creating a similar 
movement in Spain. Doth, however, proved 
unsuccessful. Virginius Rufuswas appointed 
to take the field against the Gauls, and defeat- 
ing them with great slaughter, compelled Ihcm 
to fly. So great was the disgust created among 
the Roman legions under his command by 
the character and frivolities of Nero, that they 
made a tender of the imperial dignity to Vir- 
giniup, which was, however, declined. Vindex, 
unwilling to survive the defeat of his struggle 
for liberty, fell upon his sword on the field. 

At length the intelligence of the danger 
which threatened his empire, and the emotions 
which prevailed throughout Italy, roused the 
enervate monarch from the lethargy into 
which vice and pleasure had plunged him. 
He abandoned Ins favourite hydraulic instru- 
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ment, and the trifles which detained hira at 
Naples, and hastened to Rome. His fears 
were, however, soon dissipated by the arrival 
of letters from Virginius, containing the death 
of the insurgent, Vindex. The Emperor 
testified his pleasure by singing to his harp ! 

The defeat of his enemies, while it ap- 
peased his fears, gratified his pride. On his 
way to Rome, he had seen a monumental 
sculpture, representing a Roman soldier 
dragging along the ground a vanquished Gaul 
by the hair. He willingly imputed this event 
to a favourable omen limn the Gods ; and 
their will had been already signified in the 
suppression of rebellion. 

In the meantime, the spirit of faction which 
had so recently disturbed the peace of the 
provinces, was gradually extending to the 
very heart of his capital. The vices of his 

}>rivate life, and the unjust rapacity with which 
le seized the treasures of wealthy citizens, and 
squandered them in the hours of wantonness 
and pleasure, were gradually dissolving the 
ties between prince and people. An event 
which had accelerated the progress of revolu- 
tion, and, operating on the public mind, 
ripened into action those principles which but 
waited for a pretext 

The city was at that period threatened with 
a famine, and the people remained in eager 
anticipation of relief. At length a vessel ar- 
rived from Alexandria, supposed to be laden 
with corn. Their joy was soon exchanged 
for rage and indignation when they discovered, 
that instead of conveying the expected supply, 
the ship was laden with sand from the banks 
of the Nile, for the purpose of smoothing the 
arena for gladiators and wrestlers. They no 
longer restrained their sentiments. The 
transports of public rage were, at times, ex- 
changed for expressions of scorn and con- 
tempt towards their Prince. The streets 
were filled with multitudes clamorous with 
indignation and revenge. 

" Away with this monster !" cried one of 
the leaders. " He sports with his people and 
their wants. We ask for bread, and he gives 
us sand. Down with the Tyrant whose 
throne is supported by pillage and blood- 
shed!" 

" Ay," replied another, " he hath plundered 
citizens to supply his wants and pleasures. 
When our country was in danger he hath 
been contending for prizes in Greece and 
Naples. He hath forgotten the name of 
Roman, and seeks to wrest it from us, also." 

" Where is Vindex ? " shouted a third. "He 
was a soldier. Better have a soldier on the 
throne, than a minstrel and player. Away 
with this buffoon. Away with him, we say. 
On ! To the palace 1" 

The murmurs of popular discontent ex- 
tended to an unexpected quarter. The Prae- 
torians, who, from the very nature of their 
office— body-guard to the Emperor — had been 



loyal to his throne, now exhibited symptoms 
of disaffection, and took side with the insur- 
gents. Popular passions are seldom without 
a leader whose eloquence and arts, though 
apparently devoted to the public weal, are too 
frequently the tools of his own advancement. 

Their tendency to rebellion was confirmed 
by the example of Nymphidius, a Praetorian 
Prefect. To ingratiate himself with the 
populace, and ensure the destruction of the 
tyrant, he distributed bribes, and promised 
liberal bounty in the name of Galea. He 
thus endeavoured to establish the dangerous 
precedent of a Prince's election to the throne 
by the violence of the aok&erjr, rather than 
the sanction of a deliberative assembly. 
Thirty thousand sesterces were promised to 
each Praetorian. 

The soldiery being thus secured, his next 
aim was to represent to the senate the utterly 
destitute condition of the Emperor, which 
thereto* left that body comparatively in pos- 
session of supreme power. The assembly re- 
mained in suspense. Timidity and irresolu- 
tion marked their proceedings. 

The panic had reached the palace. Tb§ 
people and soldiery had at length thrown df 
the mask. Public opinion had yielded. tifts 
sense of oppression and rapacity. . THfc 
sensualist panted in his pleasures, and the 
tyrant forgot his cruelty. 

CHAPTER n THE PALACE. 

" Down with the Tyrant 1 Away with the 
player J — Galba— a soldier for Caesar's throne !" 
Such were the cries uttered by the people as 
they surrounded the palace. 

It is a fearful thing to witness the last mo- 
ments of the guilty. The nerve which has 
supported them in the hour of bloodshed and 
horror, seems to be relaxed; the sternness 
which has never bent to circumstances, is at 
length awed into the weakness of childhood ; 
and conscience, who has marked in silence the 
workings of passion, and the blow of the as- 
sassin, gives now to the tongue of the accuser 
the poison of revenge. 

Such were the feelings of the tyrant as he 
heard without the clamours of hatred and de- 
rision. The noise of his insulted people rang 
in his ears like the reproofe of conscience. It 
revived his career of crime and folly, and al- 
most declared the penalty which was exacted 
for both. 

"Hearest thou that, Epaphroditus?" he 
exclaimed as another shout rent the air ; "how 
wouldst thou advise? Flight? Speak, speak." 
Pale, hesitating and trembling, he fixed his 
eyes on the secretary. 

" The hour for Caesar's flight is not yet 
come," replied his favourite; "this many- 
mouthed monster can be silenced by force. 
Caesar can yet appeal to the camp, and shall 
be answered by the loyalty of his soldiers." 

" No, no, not one, not one left," ejaculated 
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the wretched man ; they, loo, have forsaken 
me. Ha ! hearest thou that ? They shout 
for Galba." 

" They dare not raise Aim to the throne," 
replied Epaphroditus. 

« Nay, talk not thus," replied Nero, « I 
tell thee they who have power dare to act as 
they wilL How now, Nymphidius?" he said 
abruptly, as the latter entered. 

"AUb lost," replied the Pnriect with dis- 
sembled regret 

" Lost 1" retorted Nero, with an air of of* 
fended pride. " Now, by Jupiter 1 thou taunt* 
est Caesar on his throne. I tell thee Rome is 
safe while her Caesar lives. " The momentary 
courage which animated his words seemed to 
expire with them ; his brow contracted, and 
his lips quivered as he mutterred, " Death, 
death." 

•* Rome would be safe," replied Nymphi- 
dius, eyeing his terror with delight, " but the 
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No more of that," interrupted Nero, as 
rage in turn supplanted fear ; " no more of 
that. Treason m the camp, and sedition 
among the people." 

" 'file Fathers, too—" 

** Have joined them ? " interrogated Nero. 

" And are prepared to issue a fetal decree," 
replied Nymphidiaa. 

" All, then, is lost," muttered die tyrant 
" Oh, that the slaves were mine as before," 
he continued in a tone of ferocity, "they 
should feel my vengeance. " 

M It is now too late to speak of vengeance," 
replied Nymphidkis, with dissembled sym- 
pathy, " when rebellion is even at the palace- 
gate. Consuk thy safety. " 

" Save me," said the helpless man clasping 
his hands imploringly, "and thou shalt own 
the gratitude of Cesar." 

" 1 can devise but one plan for thy escape," 
replied the Prefect, after a pause. " Thou 
hast but one place for thy retreat Egypt" 

" Must I then fly ? " said Nero, as he cast 
his eyes round the apartment, and felt that 
the abandonment of his palace was the abdi- 
cation of his throne.' " Can they not be ap- 
peased?" 

"Thou hearest their clamour," said the 
Pnefect; "as well might we tame the tem- 
pest" 

" Then must Caesar fly," exclaimed Nero. 
" Canst thou secure my retreat from the pa- 
lace to the ship?" 

M I will leave nought untried," replied Nym- 
phidioo, as he withdrew. 

CHAPTER UI. — CONSCIENCE. 

" All is lost Ceesar no longer fills the 
throne. The Praetorians clamour ror a soldier," 
fell incoherently from Nero, as he flung 
himself upon a couch. " Alone, alone. 
Where are now the praises which hailed me 
victor? Silent Where are the flatterers that 



courted me in the moment of power? Gone, 
Solkude, solitude," continued the wretched 
man, agitation and fear almost stifling his 
utterance* 

" Ha I who's there?" he cried, seising his 
sword, as terror whispered the approach of an 
enemy. 

" Nymphidius*" replied the stranger, en* 
tering. 

" What tidings? Quick 1" rejoined Nero, 
breathless with fear and impatience. 

" Fortune is against the house of Caesar," 
replied the Pnefect, still wearing the mask in 
the affected sympathy of his manner. " Nought 
has been left untried by thy servant to quell 
this clamour, and nought save bribes drove the 
people from thy gate." 

" Thanks, thanks, good fellow," said Nero, 
abruptly. "Say, hast thou secured my 
flight?" 

" I did thy bidding," replied Nymphidius, 
" and ordered the soldiers to equip a vessel 
for thy conveyance to Egypt, but—" 

"Well, did they so?" 

" Not one," rejoined the Pnefect " The 
license of the populace hath extended to the 
camp, and the disaffected know no other mo- 
tives save their own interests and wishes. I 
speak not," he continued, with that well- 
skilled hypocrisy which not only points the 
dart, but watches the rankling of the wound, 
" to give thee needless fears ; but when I or- 
dered them to repair to Ostia, the reluctance 
was too manifest to admit a doubt as to the 
allegiance of the Praetorians. One of them 
asked me, * Is it so wretched a thing to die 9* n 
As he spoke, the sneering malignity which 
marked the expression of the man barbed the 
imputation of cowardice contained in hit 
words. 

" To die 1 To die ! " muttered the Tyrant, 
almost inaudibly. " Caesar, hath it then come 
to this? Have the children arisen against the 
sire, taunting him with the fear of death? 
Alas I" exclaimed the wretched man, pressing 
his hands to his fevered brow, " now my deeds 
recoil on mine own head. The Fates ensnare 
me in the meshes of mine own net Hark," 
he continued, starting in terror as imagination 
painted the clamours of an insurgent people. 
" What noise was that ? " 

" My lord, I heard none," replied the Pre- 
fect, calmly. 

The Tyrant listened attentively, when he 
found that he had become a dupe to his own 
fears, the tears of agony and shame came to 
his relief. He leant on the shoulder of the 
treacherous Praetorian, and wept bitterly. 

" Thou but sportest with time," said the 
Pnefect in a tone which disguised design under 
affected sympathy. " Let not Rome see 
Ceesar play the girl, when her disobedience 
claims the sterner appeal of the sword and 
punishment." 

"True, true," said the Emperor, starting 
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from his rererie, the mention of punishment 
reviving at once the sense of rank and power ; 
M true, the tear should not be now the Prince's 
weapon — the sword — the lash," he continued, 
convulsively locking his hands. " Slaves, 
slaves !" 

" Those slaves" rejoined Nymphidius, with 
bitter irony, " may become masters when the 
sovereign abjures his sceptre." 

As the Prefect spoke, the mention of con- 
cession to his people roused the dormant pride 
of the Prince, and the recollections of the 
lofty house from which he traced his descent. 
He, for the moment, forgot "the taste of 
fear ; " his eyes kindled, his countenance be- 
came flushed, and his form assumed an air of 
imperial command, as imagination seemed to 
embody the glories of his house. 

" Caesar," he exclaimed, after a pause, 
" shall die with that sceptre in his hand. " The 
burst of pride, however, was brief and weak. 
It sprang rather from a sense of insult than 
courage to resent it, and shone as faintly as 
the last torch ere it expires by the funeral-pile 
k watches. " Thou wilt not leave me, Nym- 
phidius ? ** he said imploringly, as fear began 
to reassert her former sway. 
. "My Lord," replied the Prsafect, "the 
time presses, the people clamour, and sedition 
is rife in the camp. Tarry here longer, and 
even my arm is weak to defend thee." 
- " Whither, whither, can I fly?" exclaimed 
the Tyrant, clasping his hands in fear and 
doubt. 

" From the palace," rejoined Nymphidius. 

" They will detect and seize me," replied 
Nero. His voice faltered, and his face became 
ghastly as he added, " they will seek my blood ; 
I have not spared theirs." 

As he spoke a distant shout reached his ears. 
" Ha 1 nearest thou that 9 " he cried 

" It is the people," said the Praefect 

"Save me, save me," exclaimed Nero, 
rushing to the feet of the soldier, and burying 
his face in his mantle. 

" Rise, rise, my lord," said Nymphidius, re- 
provingly, "let not thy servants see Caesar 
at my feet." 

The Emperor rose hastily, and carting his 
eyes wildly around the apartment, observed 
his sword. He rushed and seized it As he 
held it in a position to receive his fell, another 
shout still closer rang through the palace. 
The sword fell from his hand. He stood fixed 
to the spot The drops fell profusely from 
his brow. His eyes glared fearfully. " Not 
yet, not yet / dare not,** fell brokenly from 
him, and twining his fingers in his damp and 
matted hair, he rushed from the chamber. 

" The game prospers," said the Prefect, 
coolly, as he smiled at the weakness and terror 
of his Prince. " The people shall be backed 
by the Praetorians. This night the latter 
shall desert their posts at the palace, and join 
their comrades in the camp. The days of 



Nero are numbered, and Galba shall wear the 

Caesars' crown." 

CHAPTER IV.— LOVE AND MISERY. 

The wretched man, with the delusive hope 
of suffering, had but exchanged one place of 
torment for another. The criminal, by flight 
from the spot of his guilt, hopes to bury its 
memories, and still those murmurs of con- 
science which rise like curses, " not loud but 
deep" from the grave of his victim. But 
though the external world may change its 
aspect and features, the heart and mind are 
still the same. Conscience, like a persevering 
anatomist, still holds the probe and cautery 
to the wound. And though Nature may smile 
and bloom in the place of his retreat, though 
the skies be blue, and the sun gleam with his 
accustomed brightness, yet guilt, with her 
sable curtain, obscures the face of day, and 
makes creation a darkness and a blank. 

He had fled from one chamber only to be 
haunted in another with the shadows of rear and 
crime which harrowed and persecuted him. As 
he hurried rapidly through the passages, he 
seemed to be pursued by the lashes of the Furies, 
yet shuddered to advance, when the very floor 
at every step was stained with crimson. Still, 
on he rushed, his gait tottering and uneven, 
his eyes wandering and wild, and his hands 
locked in earnestness for protection from the 
Gods, as every footstep sent its hollow echo 
through the vacant space. 

He at length reached a small ante-chamber 
connected with his own private apartment, 
and flinging himself with violence on a couch, 
burying nis face in his hands, the harrowings 
of fear were succeeded by die bitterness of 
grief. Through his locked hands the tears 
gushed profusely, but the spirit of repentance 
slumbered, while grief and terror unlocked the 
fountains of nature. Where the mind is ha- 
rassed, the body partakes its restless uneasi- 
ness. He started from his couch, and paced 
the chamber. 

" The Gods — the Gods vouchsafe their 
aid 1 " groaned the guilty man. " Ha 1 back 
— back, I say, thou blood-stained shade," he 
continued, clasping his hands to his eyes, as 
imagination bodied forth the spectre of his 
own thoughts; "back, there's blood upon 
that hand — those eyes — that form — Jupiter! 
shield, protect thy servant 1" Pale and shiver- 
ing he sank upon his knees, his hands still 
firmly clasped to his eyes; he slowly withdrew 
them, and surveying the apartment with a 
hurried and trembling glance, rose from the 
ground. " Fool, fool," ne murmured, "what 
canst thou see? Tis here — here — the vul- 
ture preys, and the fires waste and burn — hat 
do I dream ? " he continued in a recollective 
tone, as though fear had broken the chain of 
connected thought " Why stand I here 
parleying with conscience, when murder even 
stalks through my palace ? They would] have 
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me fly! Alas! alas! whither? Hark! what 
sound was that ? " he paused and listened. In 
that breathless moment not a sound was heard. 
" Fool ! " he said, in a tone of bitterness, " I 
am my own torture. Flight were impossible 
— the Praetorians hare joined the rabble, and 
the sentinels at the gate would seiie me.'* 
Fear and uncertainty, while they distracted 
his mind, broke the lmk of his thoughts. He 
wandered from theme to theme, at one moment 
forming designs for his safety, at another shud- 
dering at the vivid recollection of his crimes. 
Even his hours of relaxation rose, as it were, 
to taunt his misery and embitter it by contrast 
The part of (Edipus, which he had so frequent- 
ly personated, rushed to his memory with the 
colouring of "a mind diseased," and the lan- 
guage of fiction realizing the agonies of his 
condition, he exclaimed, "My wife, my father, 
and my mother doom me dead. Dead — 
dead!" he continued, as the pale terrors of 
the image seemed to blanch his cheek and 
lips; "dead! 'Tis but a moment and the 
pain is past — this, this shall end it." He drew 
from has bosom a small phial and was present- 
ing it to his lips, when the door of the apart- 
ment opening, disclosed the form of Acte*. 
Shame and indignation flung their shadows 
athwart his countenance, as he felt the at- 
tempted deed bespoke his fear. It was but a 
moment — the phial was snatched from his 
hand, the Asiatic was clasped to his heart, and 
the whisperings of guilt and fear were for the 
moment lost, in the soft and seductive tones 
of the mistress. 

"Wherefore here?" said Nero, hastily, 
his face averted from the lovely form he clasp- 
ed, and the shame of detection subduing his 
words to a whisper. 

" Nay, ask me not," replied the affectionate 
slave, Ringing to him with that tenderness 
and passion, which dignify the character of 
woman in the hour of affliction. " Where 
Csssar is, even there should his slave be also. 
Thinkest thou, my lord," she continued, her 
dark eyes kindling with the pride of exalted 
feeling, " that it is the part of woman only to 
tempt the stream, when its still and sleeping 
bosom mirrors back the image of a sunshine 
heaven? Or thinkest thou the flower she 
has tended with a sister's care through the 
summer's day, she will not raise from the 
ground, though it be chilled and blasted by 
the winter air ? Yea, press to her heart those 
withered leaves, in memory of love and hope 
that have faded like the brightness of that 
flower? Think not, 'tis woman's part to 
share the hours of joy and happiness, to echo 
mirth, or paint the smile, and yet leave misery 
to the sad companionship of a lone and sink- 
ing heart" 

As she spoke the tears fell quickly, from 
the ardour and sincerity of her love, and twin- 
ing her delicate arms around his convulsed 
and trembling frame, she imprinted on his cheek 



that kiss which betrays not — the seal of wo- 
man's love. Nero stood silent in her embrace, 
shame and terror struggled for the mastery 
within, and pride forbade him even to regard 
her who, though woman, could inspire suffer- 
ing with strength. 

" Speak, speak, my lord," she continued 
with earnestness, still more fondly clasping 
him to her bosom ; " speak, and tell thy 
slave that in misery and sorrow thou lovest 
her still?" 

" Misery !" ejaculated Nero, while he 
pressed his hand to his eyes to subdue the 
rising tears. " Misery 1 I am miserable. 
Hunted for my life, by those whose praises 
were as false as the breath that made them. 
Misery ! name it not, my girl ; 'tis here— 
here — it gnaws like the adder's fang !" 

He broke from her clasp, and declining his 
head on his breast, his expressions became 
stifled and broken. 

" Leave me — leave me," he saidfalteringly, 
" if these be my last moments, let not a wo- 
man witness the tears of Casar." 

The emphasis seemed for a moment to re- 
kindle the dying spark of kingly pride ; but 
like the brief resuscitation of vital energy, ere 
the lamp be extinguished, it only lent the 
stronger contrast to the weakness and pros- 
tration which succeeded. The pride of the king 
subsided in the terrors of the man, and Nero 
could not repress the tears, more bitter when 
shed in the presence of a woman. 

" Leave me," he said bitterly. 

" I sought thee not, my lord," replied the 
Asiatic artlessly, and approaching, once more 
embracing him : " I sought thee not to part 
so soon. I came, not as one who brings no 
comfort, but to listen to the grief she cannot 
silence, and the tears she cannot dry." 

"Comfort!" responded Nero, while the 
ardour of her embrace, and the gentleness of 
her voice, that most excellent thing in woman, 
for the moment dissolved the spell which 
bound him to the sense of his condition. 
"Comfort! Where—" 

" Here," responded Acte, interrapting him, 
" even in the arms of her thou lovest, and who, 
through weal or suffering, will requite thee 
with mat priceless treasure thou hast confided 
to her keeping — rich as the day thou gav'st it 
her, for time hath not decayed it vet : and pure 
as the stream whose mirror is stirred not save 
by the breath of heaven." 

" My own — my faithful one 1" said Nero, 
after a pause, regarding her, his expression 
borrowing a tenderness from the tones which 
fell as soft as a strain of the iEolian amid the 
wintry blast which awakes its music. " My 
own ! Wilt thou alone, of all who have smiled 
to deceive, still cling to me amid the storms 
which beset and threaten me ? Yet," he con- 
tinued after a moment's pause, steadfastly 
gazing on her lovely face and almost com- 
passionating the self-devotion which shudder- 
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ed not at death, " Yet I would not have thee 
cling, Actd, so reckless in thy love. Thou 
art even now as a fair flower of the spring, 
clasping thy tendrils round a rude and storm- 
beaten tree. If / must fall,'* he said, bis voice 
weakened by emotiou, " let not the blast that 
crusheth me, wither thy young and beautiful 
ttem also." 

"As I have lived, so will I die with thee,'* 
replied Act£, passionately; "tear me not 
from that fate which passion defies, while it 
consecrates the pile. Be it in the palace, the 
retreat of persecution, or the hour of disgrace, 
.as our hearts have been twined so let our loves 
be. Thou hast raised me to the throne, and 
I will leave it but with thee. The love of 
woman, though it may bloom in the bright 
and fragrant hour of summer, can spring also 
In the wastes of grief, or shed its perfume on 
the winter air. " 

The slave sank her head upon his breast, 
and the tears which passion shed were answer- 
ed by the throbs of grief. 

"Away, away I with these woman's wea- 
pons," exclaimed Nero, impatiently, starting 
from the reverie into which agony and doubt 
had plunged him ; " this is no time for grief; 
and if it were" — 

" Let thy tears fell here, even on the heart 
which is thine," cried the Asiatic, extending 
•towards him her arms, imploringly. 

" Not now, not now, 1 * uttered Nero, en- 
deavouring . to rally his thoughts their in- 
terview had mterrunted. " Not now. Safety 
—-danger— flight," he added brokenly. 

" 'Where thou goest will I go,** exclaimed 
Acte\ rushing forward and clasping his hand 
to her heart. " Thou shalt not, canst not 
leave me." 

" I will return, my lore," replied Nero, 
looking at her with a countenance where fear 
paled the cheek, while it quivered the lip, 
u I will return presently"— 

" I will follow thee, even to death,'* cried 
Acte, clinging still more earnestly to the hand 
he endeavoured to wrest from her. 

" Ha, thy words sound like an omen 1" re- 
torted Nero, as he tore himself from her and 
hid his face in bis hands* 

A deep and hollow groan rang through the 
apartment The words*. " He leaves me !** 
followed in a stifled, inaudible tone. Nero 
turned, and beheld the prostrate form of his 
mistress. Her cheek was white, her brow 
ealm and composed, and a smile still hovered 
round that half-open, chiselled lip, as though 
Lave and Hope wreathed their garlands around 
the cypress-wand of Grief. He stooped and 
kissed her, and casting on the form a look of 
agony and despair, darted from the chamber. 

CHAPTER V THE FLIGHT. 

The goadings of crime, the apprehension 
of instant death, and the incapability of sa- 
tiating vengeance on those whom wrongs and 



persecution had invested with a superior 
power, rose within the tyrant, as, in flight, he 
cast a lingering look upon the palace of his 
pride, his power and his guilt, mingled with 
the ceaseless cries of a sanguinary and deter- 
mined mob, rose the sweet and silvery tones 
of her whose attachment had, for the moment, 
subdued the horrors of his fete, and lent a re- 
spite to its pain. Itfellon his anxious and nerv- 
ous sense nke the music of the mermaid's voice, 
when she sports amid the strife of the waters, 
and braids ner tressese that float on the wing 
of the tempest. " He leaves me," dwelt on 
his memory with a melancholy, antkapatrre 
of a separation, he fdL, would be finaL Still, 
on he rushed : he knew, he cared not whither. 
In the delirium of the moment he sank on 
his knees, and supplicated Jupiter that the 
earth might yawn, and Curtius-like, that he 
might sink into its womb. The dread silence 
which prevailed around, giving to prayer the 
mockery of its own echo, fell on him with the 
appalling sense that even the gods had for- 
saken him. He started from his knees, and 
uttered a shriek of wfldness and terror. He 
clasped his bands to his eyes as amid the shades 
of evening he descried a figure rapidly ap- 
proaching. He flew from the spot; he stopped 
for a moment, but could not summon resolu- 
tion sufficient even to look behind. The 
footsteps became still more audible. He was 
evidently pursued. Flight was his only re- 
fuge, and his last hope was to anticipate the 
blow of his enemy. F ear and despair lending 
rapidity to his flight, he darted onwards. He 
was not for from the Tiber, and on the 
moment resolved that its waters should be Mb 
tomb. 

He was already on its banks — the footsteps 
rapidly gained on him— he stooped over the 
edge, the clear cold stars were sleeping on its 
boeom— he involuntarily started back, as, in 
the attitude to plunge, his reflected image met 
his eye. A momentary courage throbbed 
within his heart, like the deceptive gleam of 
hope which lights the eye of the buying man ; 
he drew his sword, and resolved to withstand 
the comer. 

Tears and surprise for the moment sus- 
pended the power of utterance, as he recog- 
nized in the voice of the stranger, bis frecd- 
man, Phaon. The feithful servant, kneeling, 
peaed to h» lip h» ma*ef» quirerirg 
hand. 

u Rise, rise," said Nero, hastily ," this is no 
time for the cold forms of duty. Save thy 
Prince ; or even where he stands let thy hand 
end his pain." As he spoke the tears gushed 
freely, and with a tremulous band and averted 
face, he presented Phaon with his sword. 
" Strike ! " cried Nero, in a hollow, trembling 
tone. 

In silence he awaited the fatal blow, and 
turning round, beheld the sword at hia fireed- 
man'sfeet "How is this?" ho exclaimed, 
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his voice scarcely strong enough to assume 
the tone of anger, " how is this ? Said I not 
to thee, strike? Wouldst see thy master 
hunted like a beast, when thou oouldst save 
him from their fangs?" 

" My lord," replied Phaon, " I will save 
thee, but not at the point of thine own sword. 
Nor shall it be said, I showed my love by an 
act of bloodshed." 

As Nero heard the last word his face be- 
came still more ghastly, heavy drops coursed 
his contracted brow, and his whole frame was 
affected by a violent shudder. He tottered 
to the shoulder of his freedman, and leaned 
on him for support In that one word, as in 
a mirror, the guilty man reviewed his whole 
life of cruelty and horror. 

" My lord trembles," said Phaon, as the 
emotion of Nero rendered it difficult to pre- 
serve his station. 

" I — I — it will soon pass," rejoined his 
master, with hesitation, endeavouring to sup- 
press the agitation which betrayed his fears. 
" Speak, speak 1" continued Nero, after a 
pause, "save me if thou canst Whither 
wilt thou lead me ? Where can I hide till 
this storm subsides, and my pursuers weary ? 
Speak, speak 1" 

His eyes, glowing and dilated, were fixed 
upon Phaon in the agony of suspense and 
fear ; and as the freedman met their glance, 
he involuntarily shuddered at their wild and 
distorted expression. 

" I will lead thee," replied Phaon, after a 
pause, " where hatred cannot pursue, nor sus- 
picion find thee — even to my own villa. The 
obscurity of the place will favour thy conceal- 
ment. It is but four miles distant from 
Rome. Caesar shall be safe beneath his 
freedman's roof I will watch thee by night, 
and desert thee not through day. Fear me 
not," continued the freedman, with a fidelity 
worthy of a better object, " I will maintain a 
secret communication with the city, and thou 
shalt know as well the proceedings of the 
Senate as the people." 

" Thanks, thanks 1 " exclaimed Nero seizing 
his favourite's hand, the terrors and humilia- 
tion of the moment merging all sense of dis- 
tinction ; " thanks — I fly with thee this mo- 
ment We can enter the palace privately. 
We must provide ourselves with steeds." 

On entering the gate of the palace in dis- 
guise and haste, they found no impediment to 
tbeir progress, nor any disposed to question 
their purpose. The palace in the absence of 
its master, seemed to nave forgotten its splen- 
dour and pride, and had even already assumed 
an air of loneliness and desolation. It re- 
sembled, to its awestricken monarch as he 
stood within the solitary space before it, a 
temple, in whose destruction and neglect the 
wrath of the Gods had anticipated the decay 
of Time. Huge and dark it rose against the 
midnight sky, the starlight but faintly depic- 



turing the irregularity of its outline, or bright- 
ening the dense shadow which slumbered on 
it like a cloud. Disaffection and revolt were 
evidently progressing with a fearful certainty, 
for the gates were deserted, and the Prae- 
torians had already joined their associates in 
the camp. 

Nero paused for a moment, to contemplate 
the surrounding wreck and desolation. Grief 
and despair could no longer be restrained — a 
deep groan burst from him — it rolled through 
the surrounding space— it echoed like the 
lamentation of Rum, when she weeps amid 
the solitude she has made. 

CHAPTER VI. — THE TYRANT'S END. 

At dawn of day the tyrant commenced 
his last and fearful journey. The decay of ■ 
power was marked in the scantiness of his 
retinue. No courtiers followed in his train, 
to flatter and vaunt his praises to the sky. Not 
a Praetorian followed the blighted fortunes of 
his master. He whose minstrelsy, poetry, 
and dramatic attainments had called forth the 
exulting shouts of his people, and extorted 
even decrees from a Senate, scarcely less de- 
based and servile, was now flying as a slave 
from the very city where he had ruled as 
lord; and companionless, save in two at- 
tendants, was glad to abandon the pride of a 
palace for the humble security of an obscure 
villa. 

With the mysterious silence of men whose 
errand may be death, the forlorn party slowly 
emerged from the palace-gate. Not a word 
was exchanged. They even shuddered to 
look upon each other, lest fear, too palpable 
in the visage of each, might daunt the cou- 
rage despair had given. The small body fol- 
lowed in a line. Phaon, with an attachment 
which might have borrowed lustre from a 
better cause, led the way, bis arm prepared 
for any casual resistance, and his eye vigilant 
for any enemy who might oppose their expe- 
dition. The wretched fugitive, divested of 
all imperial insignia and wearing nothing save 
a close tunic, covered by an old and tattered 
cloak for the purpose of disguise, followed his 
freedman. His head was partially covered 
by the eloak, and his face concealed by a 
handkerchief he held before it. In this sorry 
and degraded plight followed the Emperor of 
Rome. The rear was closed by Epaphro- 
ditus, his secretary, whose fidelity shrank 
not from sharing the vicissitudes of his mas- 
ter's fortunes. 

They had just cleared the palace, as the 
rising day flung its cold grey mist on its huge 
and sombre mass. A dismal gloom hung on 
every object, which even the renovating 
touch of light, seemed unable to clear or dis- 
pel. The spirit of darkness still slumbered 
there, as though light, and life, and all the 
refreshing influences of day, refused to be- 
stow their gifts where guilt and bloodshed had 
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so long fixed their abode. A mist, deeper 
and heavier than the gathering shades of 
evening, spread like a curtain, blending into 
one vast, indistinguishable pile the variations 
of shape and outline. He checked his steed 
for a moment, and flung on it a last look, 
in which memory painted the revival of many 
a scene of horror ; and, as unable any longer 
to endure the strife within, waving his hand 
to Phaon, the troop pushed their horses to a 
gallop. 

Rigid andimmovable as statues, they bestrode 
their steeds. The hands of his attendants 
were braced to their sword-hilts. Not a word 
escaped them, as they sped their way. The 
rigid firmness of the horseman bespoke his 
resolve not to quit his seat with life. 

As thus they advanced, a wild and discord- 
ant shout broke the surrounding silence. The 
horses pricked their ears, and the firmness of 
their riders was disconcerted by surprise and 
uncertainty. They checked their steeds 
abruptly, while Phaon and Epaphroditus un- 
sheathed their swords. The steadiness and 
resolution of his followers, was strongly con- 
trasted by the fear and cowardice of their 
Prince. The bridle fell from his hand, and 
his steed becoming unruly, was seized and 
checked by Phaon. The shout had died 
away, and a stillness deep and grave-like suc- 
ceeded. It was once again broken by a clamour 
from the same quarter, wilder and louder than 
the last, and accompanied by expressions so 
plainly heard, as at once to announce to the 
tyrant the certainty of his doom and the inutility 
of flight. The words " Galbal GalbaP 
came distinctly on the wind. Animation 
seemed to forsake his cheek, and uttering 
with difficulty, " it is the Praetorians — fly ! " 
their journey was resumed at a quickened 
pace. 

They were not far from the freedman's 
villa ; their horses, at the same time, pushed 
almost to full speed. On a sudden the steed 
of Nero drew up abruptly, his ears were 
drawn back, and he snuffed the air with vio- 
lence. The faithful Phaon dismounted, and 
seizing the bridle, endeavoured to lead him 
forward. The animal only retrograded more 
violently, and rearing, almost dislodged his 
rider from his seat. The Emperor could 
not restrain his impatience and fear, but vent- 
ed both in words of threat and execration. 
The delay seemed ominous of advantage to 
the speed of his pursuers. Phaon, unable 
to account for the obstinacy of the animal, 
relinquished the bridle for a moment, and 
cast his eyes searchingly around him. The 
cause at length met his view, and he started 
back with instinctive horror. As Nero looked 
on his terror-stricken countenance, fear sup- 
pressed curiosity ; at length, in a muffled and 
indistinct tone, scarcely removing the hand- 
kerchief from his face, he said, " Speak- 
quick — what seest thou ?" 



" The form of death," replied Phaon ; " tra- 
buried lies a corse by the road-side." 

" Curses on this steed 1" muttered Nero, 
" they may be on us even now." 

As he spoke, he lashed the hone violently, 
the noble animal reared as before, and casting 
a sidelong glance where lay the object of ite 
timidity, plunged forward. 

The suddenness of the motion jerked the 
veil from Nero's hand, which he had hitherto 
held to his face. Misfortune seemed to insert 
her threads in the very web which hope was 
weaving. At that moment a veteran, who had 
been dismissed the service, passed. He at 
once recognized his master, and saluted him 
by name. Nero hastily waved his hand 1 — he 
was discovered — his flight would, no doubt, 
soon reach the city. " Forward!" he ex- 
claimed, at the very top of his voice. Their 
horses were now at full speed. 

The expected asylum at length rose to 
view. Within a short space of it they dis- 
mounted, and counselled as to the pohcy of 
future measures. 

" It were not safe to enter it by the public 
gate, my lord," said Phaon, "your person 
may be recognized. Informers are frequent 
Servants are seldom proof against the gold 
which buys their master." 

" I am in thy power, good Phaon," re- 
joined Nero, " resolve, and quickly, for my 
safety.* 

" Thy entrance into the house," said Phaon, 
hastily, "must be private. Cross that field, 
and lie concealed tall I have made a passage 
for thee in that remote wall of the house. 
Leave thy steed with me. Epaphroditus and 
I will do all." 

The wretched man listened to the stratagem 
with the meekness of a child, who bears sub- 
missively from his elders what he dares not 
resist or dispute. He cast on them a look, 
more expressive from its silence, and hastened 
to the appointed spot 

Faint with excitement and fear, the wretch 
stooped and raised in the hollow of his hand, 
some impure water from a ditch. " Is this, 
then, the cup they have reduced Csssar to 
drain ? " he said, while the tears mingled with 
the water. " Well, well, so the draught is 
no bitterer, I am content." 

As he raised his eyes to the appointed 
quarter of the house, he observed a hand 
waving him onward. It was Phaon's. He 
darted to the spot with the precipitancy of 
one to whom speed was life, and with diffi- 
culty was squeezed through the excavation 
they had made. 

The field he had quitted was scarcely more 
barren or desolate than the apartment to 
which he was now conducted, and which was 
destined to witness the last struggles of 
Rome's Emperor. The walls and floor were 
not only destitute of covering, but defaced with 
squalor and filth. He surveyed it for some 
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to in silence, but could no longer ro- 
be bitterness of insulted pride, and the 
lion which met him at every step, 
rst violently into tears, and fell on a 
nd tattered couch, the only furniture 
apartment. While he lav alternately 
im of grief and passion, his attendants, 
d withdrawn to the remote end of the 
or for the purpose of conference, ap- 
rihim. 

nger presses, my lord," said Phaon, 
g, " and there is but little hope. They 
ve met us on the road will conjecture 
eat, from bearing my company.** He 
to observe the effect of his words, and 
e of his master*8 feelings. " It is but 
ent,** he proceeded with hesitation, 
he cares of life are forgotten, and with 
le hatred of thine enemies.** 
list I then die ?** said the tyrant, slowly 
from the couch, and surveying the 
chamber with a wild and glassy eye. 
I then die ? Is there no hope ?** 
me," replied Phaon. 
rage ana resolution seemed to rise with 
mar. *He hastily dashed the tears 
■ eyes-^his manner became firm and 
id. "If they hunt they shall not 
one," he said, "this day shall be my 
Let my pile be collected, and mark, 
a Caesar sleep without a monument— 
1 have some marble on my grave.** 
momentary firmness forsook him, and, 
r big race to the couch, the violence of 
f sent a dull and heavy echo through 
umber. 

steps were heard in the passage, and 
iately a messenger, according to the 
instructions of Phaon entering, pre- 
lum with papers. " From Rome?" 
Phaon, in a subdued tone, 
words acted with the power of a talis- 
1 Nero, who recognized in them the 
imation of hope or despair ; and, start- 
mi the couch, he seized the packet, 
rased it with eagerness, but the tears 
fell, and the trembling of his hands 
me, fully interpreted the nature of the 



public enemy'* — " ancient usage"— 
» only words they could hear. " They 
mtlawed me from mine own realm,*' 
L at length, with difficulty summoning 
e to speak of his fete, " and the Fa- 
iave condemned me to die, according 

rigour of ancient usage.** His voice 
him, and the tears which choked it, 
Bchanged for a violent transport of rage. 
re the papers into fragments, and tram- 
m them. He folded his arms with 
as, and his figure for the moment aa- 
a rigid composure. " What is ancient 
*** he asked after a pause, 
i attendants, as unwilling to disclose 
rarity of the punishment decreed, ex- 



changed silent looks. The task at length fell 
on Phaon. 

" Pardon, my lord,** he said, "the question 
and your condition demand truth for the 
answer. It was the law of the old Republic, 
that every traitor should die a lingering death 
beneath the rod of the lictor ; his head fast- 
ened between two stakes, and his body en- 
tirely naked.** 

An agonized expression, combining shame 
and pam, overspread the countenance of 
Nero, as he heard this detail. He started 
from the spot, as though he already writhed 
beneath the stripes of the lictor. He stopped 
short again— his respiration became short and 
hysterical — he drew from his bosom two 
poignards, and feeling their sharpness gazed 
on them intently. He suddenly turned to his 
attendants, and extending the daggers — " Has 
none,'* he cried, with bitterness, "the cou- 
rage to show me how to die ?'* 

The words were no sooner uttered, than 
the trampling of horses was heard at hand. 
A troop of soldiers instantly entered the room, 
and surrounded the door. Nero saw that 
hope was at an end 4 — the monarch had indeed 
fallen from the high estate, which once com- 
manded the flattery of men. The officer dis- 
regarded all obeisance, and proceeded to dis- 
close the nature of his mission. 

" The Fathers," he said, " have decreed 
Caesar as traitor, and ordered him into my 
custody, to be conveyed back to Rome to 
suffer punishment. Soldiers, your duty 1 " 

Two or three advanced to seize him, but 
despair at length nerving resolution, he stab- 
bed himself in the throat The blood flowed 
copiously, but the wound was not mortal ; he 
tottered for a moment, and fell to the ground. 
His eyes wandered around the chamber with 
the languor of exhaustion, as imploring some 
friendly hand to complete the work. "Will 
ye," he at length exclaimed in tears, " will ye 
see Caesar without a friend?*' 

Epaphroditus rushing forward, seized a 
dagger, and having previously marked the 
fatal spot, with averted face plunged it into 
Nero's bosom. 

A violent shudder convulsed his frame, and 
raising himself slowly from the ground and 
casting on the officer a smile of triumph and 
derision, the last of the Casar's was no more. 



WHO IS MY NEIGHBOUR? 
By Miss H. F. Gould. 



Who is thy neighbour !— see him stand, 

With sunken cheek and eye, 
Where hunger shows the empty hand 

Thy bounty can supply ! 
Look where the widowed mother pines 

For what thou wall canst spare ; 
Where palsied age* in want, reclines, 

And sm toy neighbour there ! 
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Behold him m the stranger, thrown 

Upon a foreign shore* 
Who, homeless, friendless, and alone, 

Is shivering at thy door I 
Go meet hira in thine enemy. 

And good for evil pay i 
And bear in mind, for such as he. 

Thy Saviour bids thee pray. 

Go seek hira in the dungeon's night. 

And comfort there impart; 
Implore the smile of Heaven to light 

That desolated heart. 
Look where the son of Afric sighs 

For righto enjoyed by thee ; 
He is thy neighbour 1— loose his ties 

And set the captive free ! 

Columbia, favoured of the skies ! 

How can thy banner wave, 
While at thy feet, thy neighbour lies 

A crushed and fettered slave ? 
There is a blot among its stars; 

A stain upon thy hand ; 
A mark upon thy face, that mar* 

The beauty of thy land I 

Thou, noble tree of liberty, 

Should not thy verdure fade 
Oter him who would his neighbour see 

Excluded from thy shade ? 
Did they who reared thee by their toil 

Not will thy fruit to be, 
Alike, for all who tread thy soil, 

A harvest sweet and free ? 



ELDERLY GENTLEMEN, 
By Mas. Seba Smith. 

Reader mine, hast thou ever, m thy mortal 
cogitations, been tempted to indulge in feel- 
ings of compassion or contempt for those of 
thy race, who may appropriately be termed 
liderhf Gentlemen? Or hast thou ever, in 
contemplating thy possible destiny, shrunk 
from this particular part of thy lot as from a 
period bereft of all comfort, and the very 
acme of human ills? If so, I beseech thee 
to take shame and confusion of face to thyself, 
for thou art already convicted of the very cli- 
max of human folly. I will scarcely believe 
thou art able to discern " a hawk from a hand- 



saw. 



»» 



Rest thee in thy Cretanism, and I will, if 
so be there ■ stuff enough in thee, essay to 
convince thee of thy great error, and to en- 
lighten thee as to the many privileges thou 
art still to enjoy : or of which, perchance* 
thou mayest already have begun to partake, 
albeit unconscious -of thy felicity. 

First, let us review the successive periods 
of thy life, each with its peculiar and not to 
to be avoided perils, and verily, thou wilt per- 
ceive that as thou hast approached this haven, 
thy felicity hath increased. 

Look, then, at thy firm and well-turned 
limbs, (for the Elderly Gentleman hath no 
experience in the shrunk pantaloon,) thy well 
formed foot, which thou art wont to display 
in the best of Day and Martin's polish ; thy 
cheek, with its strong manly lines, which thou 



art fain to consider as ev id e nc es of thought 
and force of character, a position from which 
I will not attempt to dislodge thee ; thy whis- 
kers, scarcely sprinkled with grey, and match- 
ing the short curly locks that mantle thy hish, 
rather intellectual looking, brow — for no other 
word will suit thee, suggestive as it is of those of 
Jupiter, Mars, and a whole pantheon of sods 
andgoddesses — thy brow then, which thou hast 
fondly persuaded thyself is no mean counterpart 
of that of Napoleon, (a harmless phantasy, 
in which thou mayest freely indulge ; elderly 
gentlemen do, or ought to look intellectual. ) 
Look at all this, and then consider, I beseech 
thee, that thou wast once a " sprawling babe, 
mewling and puking 1 ' in the arms of thy 
nurse, thy bare feet and shapeless legs kicking 
back and forth, to the most disreputable of afl 
sounds, inasmuch as it is nothing certain, be- 
ing neither language, baric, nor mew, neither 
a low nor a squeal, but that nondescript of all 
sounds, a baby cry. 

Then think of thy bald head, and dropsical 
cheeks, and that aperture in lieu of a ■oath 
distended to its largest possible dimensions, 
exhibiting thy red, toothless gums and Quiver- 
ing tongue, all for the laudable purpose of 
emitting the before spoken of sounds, that 
delight none but thyself, and two nameless 
objects, who witness the operation with the 
greatest possible pleasure. 

Thy very cheek tingles with shame at the 
recital, but I am not yet done. I will sup- 
pose thou hast passed through all the pretimi- 
nary steps to walking ; that thou hast looked 
interesting upon all* fours; that "»»»■" has 
been duly pulled and hauled, mortified and 
enraptured* that a reasonable number of 
visitors have been shocked and bored by 
the evidences of thy existence, and the 
precocity of thy genius; that thy nose, to 
say nothing of the rest of thy person, 
hath been suitably bumped, producing de- 
velopments as yet unclaimed by phrenology; 
and that thou art able to walk at an angle, 
something less than thirty degrees. And here 
thou hast reached a most important era, m 
the history of thy life. Thou hast become 
the subject of serious debate. A solemn and 
most important council has bees held in thy 
behalf. Thy gymnastic feats have become 
no longer endurable, and thy vaultings, albeit 
in perfect innocency, no longer to be tolerat- 
ed. Thy tunics are, therefore, to be discarded, 
and thou art to appear in the panoply of thy 
sex. Great is thy rejoicing — great toy anxiety 
—great thy impatience. To thee it is a day 
" big with the fete of Caesar and of Rame." 

Now behold thyself making sundry ambi- 
tious attempts to balance thy dumpy figure 
upon one foot, while the other is to be thrust 
into what is termed a pair of trowsers. Dost 
mark thy chuckling face, red with exertion, 
thy shapeless hands clinging to the apron of 
the female Vulcan, who is to encase thee in 
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Ike armour of manhood? All will not do; 
and thou art unceremoniously hoisted into 
her lap, while thy extremities are thrust in 
one after another, and thou art hoisted up 
and down, and shaken in with as little re- 
morse a s - a pillow into its case. 

The suit is completely filled; where it 
might have been too tight in one place, the 
fat is squeezed to where it is too large in an- 
other ; and now thou art deposited upon the 
floor, resembling much a meal-bag filled to 
bursting. Nor is this all. I must detail thy 
whole shame, for thou, even thou, quiet and 
well-bred as thou now most assuredly art— 
didst dap thy fat hands upon thy well-filled 
corporation, and straddle thy short legs and 
strut about the room, thy arms trussed up for 
the better display of thy person, with alt the 
pride and pomp of a new militia captain, or 
a young capon lately fledged ; and this too, 
while mamma looked on with infinite delight, 
cousins shouted, and elderly aunts wiped their 
spectacles, showed their straggling teeth, and 
laughed till their eyes ran over. Rejoice, oh, 
Elderly Gentleman, that these days of thy 
shame are past for ever 1 

I will not dwell upon the times of thy boy* 
hood, when thou didst snivel on the road to 
school, with " shining morning face," bearing 
in thy innocent hands a permit for a sound 
flogging, in lieu of an apology for thine ab- 
sence ; nor dilate upon tne times when thou 
wert perched upon a platform, squeaking at 
the top of thy lungs, and with most trium- 
phant emphasis, — 

•*Tou*d scarce expect one of my age 
To speak in public on the stage." 

I will say nothing of the unseemly and un- 
comfortable application of the birch, nor of 
the sonorous and discordant sounds that ac- 
companied the ceremony. Let these pass- 
pass, too, when thy chivalry made it legal for 
thee to dodge corners, and go all the way 
round Robin Hood's, barn, lest thou shouldst 
encounter some gingerbread champion, who 
technically owed thee a "hiding." These 
are amongst the trials thou must encounter, 
ere thou art qualified to enjoy the "otium 
cum dignitate " of the Elderly Gentleman. 

But I see thee again, like Tasso's young 
Rinaldb, the down is beginning to shade thy 
chin, and thou art given to stargazing j thou 
dost rave, what thou wouldst fun should be 
considered poetry ; art addicted to moonlight 
serenades, while thy teeth are chattering in thy 
head, and thy mistress is unconsciously snooz- 
ing : dost sigh and lay thy hand upon thy chest, 
to indicate a. heart somewhere in that region, 
and roll thy eyes, like a goslin in a thunder- 
tempest. All .in vain ; she will wed the rich 
soap-boiler over the way, and leave thee and 
thy fine speeches to find their way with other 
kst things, to foa land of lunatics, even the 
Jieon, 



But let us have done with these horrors — 
let me no longer shock thy sensitive nerves, 
by dwelling upon what may not be recalled, 
what thou couldst not indeed have escaped— 
they are the natural penalties of thy existence. 
I will pass over all the intermediate stages of 
thy folly and disgrace, and suppose thee at 
last safely landed in this haven of rest, this 
El Dorado of human life. 

From henceforward thy existence is a pri- 
vileged one. Thou needest consult no will 
but thine own. Now, thou mayest truly be 
said to repose " under thine own vine and fig- 
tree, with none to molest or make thee 
afraid." Who taketh umbrage at the lan- 
guage of the Elderly Gentleman? Who 
disregardeth his counsel, or slighteth his re- 
proof? Not one. Young maidens smile 
upon him without reprehension, and matrons 
take him by the arm and lead him to the 
most desirable places, desirable as well for the 
comfort of the body, as for the gratification of 
the mind. Who would not be an Elderly 
Gentleman ? 

My friend, Mr. Greenlea£ is the very ideal 
of an Elderly Gentleman. His manners have 
a dash of the olden time ; that is, he raises 
his hat to a lady, and inclines his body with 
the most elegant air in the world. His voice 
is distinct, but inclining to be low ; he thinks 
the loud, boisterous manners of modern beaux, 
the very height of the vulgar. His coat is 
black and well-fitted i and I observe he al- 
ways wears a ring upon the first finger of the 
left hand, which is supposed to have been the 
gift of a lady — an old flame of bis — whom be 
still visits, and regularly presents her increas- 
ing- family with Christmas and New- Year's 

He is partially a bon yivant, and tips his 
old Madeira with a free, generous air, that 
would seem to say, I am no cynic, but obey 
the apostolic injunction, " take a little wine 
lor thy stomach's sake." But as for " infirmi- 
nes," he is never ailing. His feet are never 
pinched with tight boots, nor does he need to 
go with half a dinner, because of the tightness 
of his waistbands. 

I have seen him recline in his elbow-chair, 
with his feet upon the fender, but he gene- 
rally rises upon the approach of visitors. . He 
is a great favourite with the ladies of every 
age ; little children anticipate his coming with 
great delight, for he has always something 
kind to say to them, and not unfrequently 
presents them with some coveted toy. His 
judgment is considered excellent, and no one 
of bis acquaintance would think of engaging 
in any enterprise, without first consulting his 
opinion— for should a failure be the result, ten 
to one it would be charged to the omission. 

But I believe my friend never appears to 
better advantage, than when in the society of 
young ladies; and, if I mistake not. he is 
never better pleased than when thusengaged. 
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I observe in addressing them, he not (infre- 
quently pats them on the shoulders, by way 
of lending emphasis to what he is saying; an 
innocent liberty which never gives offence as 
coming from him ; though I have more than 
once seen the eyes of a lover looking daggers 
at a privilege he himself was too chicken- 
hearted to claim — perhaps my friend observed 
the same thing, and it may be, the trifle be- 
came of more value from that single circum- 
stance. Be that as it may, he rarely parts 
with a pretty girl without a valedictory kiss, 
and I have often remarked that his taste is 
very nice in these matters, it being altogether 
superfluous to perform the operation upon an 
ugly face. 

But I must stop, for Mr. Greenleaf would 
be greatly shocked should he discover what I 
have been doing. I think he would die at 
the very idea of being in print, for he adheres 
to the belief that such things are never done 
without the cognizance of the original, and 
that no man of sense ever did, or ever will 
appear as an author, unless driven to it by 
necessity of one kind or other. 

Now let me recapitulate a few of the many 
benefits to which thou art entitled as an El- 
derly Gentleman. 

Thine oddities of whatever kind, are not 
only to be treated with indulgence, but will 
be looked upon as quite agreeable and neces- 
sary to thy individuality. Thou mayest be 
gruff or urbane, loquacious or taciturn, and 
each will be considered equally proper, and 
suiting thy condition. Thy character is sup- 
posed fixed, and be it what it may, no radical, 
even were he as daring as Luther himself, 
will presume to interfere with thy established 
habits. 

Thy bons mots will be patiently heard, and 
duly appreciated' — if stale, they will become 
current as having been repeated by thee. 
Thy moralizing will be oracular, and thou 
shouldst gesticulate slowly in order to add 
weight to what might otherwise appear com- 
monplace. It is thy privilege to say 

" an undisputed thing, 
In such a solemn way," 

that it shall pass for wisdom, profound as his 
who had applied himself to the study of all 
knowledge, albeit he was led to confess, that 
" all is vanity and vexation of spirit" 

Thou mayest ask thyself to dinners, more 
especially if thou givest dinners in return, 
mayest introduce whist and cribbage, mayest 
talk of the weather, and even of thine own 
rheumatism, and not be voted a bore ; pre- 
suming thou hast courage to do this, knowing 
the prescriptions that will be showered upon 
thee — knowing how maiden ladies will bring 
thee catholicons and lineaments, and more 
than hint at that judicious recipe of the king 
of Israel, as infirmities gathered about him. 

Now, also, it is optional with thee, whether 



to reply to things said in thy presence, or 
even addressed to thyself. Thou mayest roll 
up thine eyes, give a whiff, reply, or be utterly 
silent, as may best suit tby pleasure, the ca- 
pacity of thy understanding, or the circum- 
stances of the case ; and be assured, whatever 
thou doest, will be pronounced the best thing 
possible, ail things considered. 

Thou mayest husband thy knowledge, and 
retail it with a spare hand, for it is taken for 
granted that all things are familiar to the El- 
derly Gentleman, and thy silence passes un- 
suspected. It will be well for thee to read t 
few old, rare authors, and quote therefrom, 
and thy erudition will be placed beyond dis- 
pute. 

Over and above all, in addressing the young 
of thy acquaintance, by all means, commence 
by saying, " young man," or " young wo- 
man," it makes what thou mayest thereafter 
say, more impressive, and fills them with suit- 
able respect for thyself, the wisdom and value 
of thy counsels, and the sageness of thy con- 
clusions, as well as a proper and most desir- 
able sense of their own inferiority. 

But I must have done, for dwelling upon 
this beau ideal of human life has so & les- 
sened the value of all other periods, that even 
at the risk of irreverence, I am led to exclaim, 

" Fly swifter round ye wheels of time, 
And bring the welcome day." 



VICISSITUDES. 
By Emma C. Embury. 

During my residence in — — > a few yean 
since, I had frequent occasion to cross the 
river which separates it from New York, and 
I seldom entered the cabin of one of the little 
steam-boats, without finding some subjects for 
speculation among the passengers. I was 
particularly struck with the appearance of a 
lady, whom I often met at an early hour in 
the morning. Her dress, which generally 
attracts a lady's notice first, was slightly 
outre in its character; she looked as if she 
might be an Englishwoman, and yet, the 
shade of difference between her costume and 
that of others, was so slight, as to be undefin- 
able, though quite perceptible. But my eyes 
did not linger long on her dress, when it 
had once fallen on her exquisite face, ft 
was not the beauty of which painters and 
poets dream, but a living and breathing love- 
liness such as seldom greets the sight in thi 
dreary world. Apparently about twenty-five 
years of age, her figure was small and symme- 
trical, her complexion of the purest white, 
her cheek coloured with the most delicate 
rose-tint, her mouth exquisitely chiselled, and 
her eyes of the deepest blue. Contrary to 
the prevailing fashion of the time, her dark 
hair was drawn back from her broad white 
forehead, felling on her cheeks in long ring- 
lets, and her small hat formed, as it were, the 
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frame of this sweet picture. She was always 
alone, and appeared to be quite unacquainted 
with the people among whom she lived, for 
she never exchanged the slightest salutation 
with any one. My curiosity became so much 
excited, that I found myself noticing every 
trifling peculiarity in her appearance and 
manners. I soon found that she was by no 
means the child of wealth, for her dress, 
though always neat, was evidently indebted 
to her own hand for its attempt at fashion. 
Her dresses were not made by a modiste, nor 
were her bonnets imported from Paris. Her 
capes and handkerchiefs lacked that super- 
abundance of French embroidery and Mech- 
lin lace, which ladies then affected, and, upon 
die whole, to the eye of one of the initiated, 
she had the appearance of a woman who had 
more taste than fashion, more beauty than for- 
tune, and more intellect than either. I 
would have given any thing to discover who 
she could be. It was most tantalizing to my 
curiosity, to see her so often take a seat be- 
side me, and sit in perfect silence, with her 
quiet, sweet nice, unlighted by a smile of 
recognition. 

One morning I observed that she carried 
with her a small, faded-looking portfolio. 
This was a new subject of speculation. 
What did that portfolio inclose ? — not music, 
for it was too small — perhaps prints — perhaps 
drawings. But my conjectures afforded no 
insight into the truth, and I was forced to see 
her turn one way, while I proceeded another, 
without learning what her portfolio had to do 
with her history. From this time, I never 
met her without it, and one cold morning in 
December, my curiosity seemed in a fair way 
of being gratified. She was wrapt in a large 
shawl, and as she was stepping out of the 
cabin door, her foot struck against the sill, while, 
in striving to regain her balance, she dropped 
her portfolio. It had been imperfectly closed, 
and fell open on the floor. I stooped to pick 
it up, and saw it contained paintings in water- 
colours, of fruit, flowers, and small landscapes. 
She thanked me with a quiet smile, as I re- 
placed the pictures and handed her the book, 
and we again parted. From that time I saw 
her no more in the steam-boat 

I had long ceased to meet with her, and — 
but that her surpassing beauty had formed 
one of the loveliest pictures in the chambers 
of my imagery, should probably have for- 
gotten her. One day as I was entering 
Stewart's, a lady glided out of the door, and 
stepped into a splendid carriage, while a clerk 
handed in a small parcel, which, from the 
extreme politeness of his parting bow, I took 
to be of considerable value. A rich velvet 
cloak concealed the lady's figure, and a blond 
veil shaded her nice, but the transient glimpse 
which I obtained, convinced me that I had 
seen her before. Not long afterwards, I was 
visiting a collection of paintings, and, seated 



before a remarkably fine Magdalen, I scarcely 
noticed that some person had taken a seat be- 
side me. At length I turned, and saw again 
the purple velvet cloak and veil, but the race 
was no longer concealed, and, to my surprise, 
I beheld the lady of the portfolio. There 
was no mistaking that countenance, but when 
I remembered the little straw bonnet and 
coarse shawl, I could scarcely believe I be- 
held the same individual. There was a half 
smile on her beautiful lips as she caught my 
eye ; she probably guessed my thoughts, and 
turned toward me as if half inclined to speak, 
but my companions coming up she rose and 
proceeded to another part of the room. 
While I was still thinking of her, my husband 
approached, and introduced to me his old 
friend, Charles Willeston, of whom I had 
often heard him speak as a college friend. 
They had not met for several years, and had 
entirely lost sight of each other, when they 
thus accidentally met in the picture-gallery. 
After a few minutes' conversation, Mr. Wil- 
leston said, " You do not know that I have 
been as lucky as yourself, and among my 
other successes, have obtained a wife ; per- 
haps Mrs. will allow me to make her 

acquainted with Mrs. Willeston." So say- 
ing, he crossed the room, and immediately 
returned with the lady of the portfolio. I 
was so much surprised that I scarcely knew 
how I received her. My first feeling was 
pleasure, my second, a strong impulse of 
curiosity. After a very agreeable convers- 
ation, we parted with an understanding that 
I should call upon Mrs. Willeston the follow- 
ing day. My visit was the beginning of an 
intimacy which still exists, though an ocean 
rolls between us. I found her a light-heart- 
ed, joyous, contented creature, and learned 
from her own lips, the history which had sp 
long baffled my conjectures. 

" My mother," said she, " was the youngest 
daughter of the Dean of , and the only 

one of a large family who remained unmarried 
at the death of her father. My grandfather, 
who had taken a second wife quite late in 
life, left his daughter entirely dependent on 
the will of her stepmother, with the excep- 
tion of a small sum which she inherited in 
right of her mother. The widow was a 
woman of harsh and ambitious temper, who 
sought to extend her influence by the mar- 
riage of the Dean's daughter, so as to com- 
mand success for her only son. My mother, 
who possessed a gentle and quiet temper, to- 
gether with good talents and extreme personal 
beauty, was by no means disposed to enter 
into her ambitious schemes. The dissimi- 
larity of their views constantly gave rise to 
unpleasant scenes, until, at length, as a 
punishment, and in the hope that the mono- 
tony of her new home would give her a new 
zest for the gay world, my mother was sent 
to spend the summer with an old aunt, who 
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in ft remote village In the west of 
England. To my mother, the transition 
from the gaieties of London life to the quiet of 
a country village, was, indeed, delightful. 
Wearied with a perpetual round of dissipation, 
disgusted with the frivolous pleasures of 
fashionable life, she had never been so happy 
since she left the nursery and school-room, 
as she was when occupying one corner of the 
little parlour in the old parsonage of Harr- 
field. Her aunt, an old-fashioned body, 
who read her Bible, darned stockings, and 
made carpet-work, interfered but little in her 
pursuits; and her uncle, an old-world clergy- 
man, who divided his time between sermon- 
writing and backgammon, troubled himself 
still less about her. Her uncle's library af- 
forded many resources to a mind as contem- 
plative as hers, and her skill in drawing 
enabled her to occupy many hours in sketch- 
ing the picturesoue beauties of the little vil- 
lage. Perhaps the visits of the young curate 
had some effect in making her contented with 
her seclusion, for it is very certain that the 
summons to return to the gay world, was a 
most unwelcome one. She, however, obey- 
ed it, and found her home rendered more 
uncomfortable than ever, by a project which 
her step-mother now entertained, of marrying 
her to a rich and gouty old lord. A series 
of persecutions followed her refusal to aid 
in this scheme, and she was finally sent back 
to Harrfield, where she no longer hesitated to 
obey the dictates of her own heart The 
poor curate, who had lone loved her in secret, 
was soon her accepted rover, and in spite of 
the threats of outlawry from her family and 
friends, they were married. 

" Totally ignorant of the value of money, 
because she had never known its want; unused 
to any kind of household occupations, my 
mother was little suited to the humble life she 
had chosen. But, with a willing heart and 
great energy of character, she set herself to 
the task she had undertaken, and though 
several years elapsed before she had fully 
learned her duties, and though her health 
was broken down in the painful study, she 
persevered, nobly, to the end, and my father 
never had cause to repent his imprudent mar- 
riage. Her family, exasperated at what they 
deemed a low connexion, refused to hold any 
intercourse with her ; they paid over to her 
her mother's legacy of five hundred pounds, 
and then cast her off for ever. 

" During the first year of her married life, 
she was too happy to think of the future. 
Her uncle's house was a secure asylum from 
the evils of poverty, and notwithstanding her 
husband's paltry stipend of forty pounds a 
year, she felt no anxiety about pecuniary 
matters. But the death of her uncle soon 
deprived her of her chief reliance. The 
living passed into other hands ; the new in- 
cumbent had his own friends to serve, a new 



curate was appointed, and my father waft 
thrown upon the world penniless. It w» 
under these circumstances that I was bora. 
I have heard my mother narrate the story of 
their sufferings at that time, and the recital 
almost broke my heart. Imagine, if you can* 
the situation of two persons, brought up amid 
the refinements of taste and luxury, with 
talents cultivated to the highest degree, and 
feelings rendered doubly sensitive by habitual 
indulgence, now reduced to absolute want- 
destitute of the means to procure a mood 
of bread. I cannot bear to dwell upon tat 
particulars of their misery ; suffice it to say, 
that my father was compelled to labour with 
his hands in the meanest of all occupation!, 
in order to provide food for his perishing wife 
and child. 

" In the midst of their distress, however; 
they were most unexpectedly relieved. Aa 
eccentric relative who had quarrelled with tM 
his immediate connexions, died, leaving • 
small but independent fortune to my father, 
whom he had not seen since he was a boy. Of 
course a new mode of life was immediately 
adopted. My parents, who never could learn 
the value of money, soon established them- 
selves in a handsome house, richly furnished, 
and filled with obsequious servants. Their 
equipage and plate were unexceptionable— 
their dinners exquisite — their balls splendid, 
and they consequently soon .found themselves 
the centre of a circle of summer friends. 
This kind of life suited both my father and 
mother. Both were naturally indolent and 
luxurious in their habits, and the contrast be- 
tween past privation and present abundance, 
seemed to add new zest to their enjoyment 
I was so young at the time of this change, 
that I retained no recollection of our poverty, 
and my life now seemed to peas like a fairy 
tale. Every thing that affection could sug- 
gest, or wealth procure, ministered to my 
gratification. An education befitting a lady 
of the highest rank was bestowed on me* 
Teachers and governesses were multiplied to 
aid me in my progress, for my parents had 
resolved that I should outshine an the latter 
scions of the old family stock. The only thing 
that saved me from being utterly spoiled, was 
the influence of my old nurse. She was a 
shrewd and kind-hearted Scotchwoman, who 
had been my earliest attendant. She had 
learned enough of our early circumstances, 
to be aware of the total change in our present 
prospects, and she was too sensible, not to 
fear the future results of my parents' head- 
long career. I possessed, naturally, a most 
cheerful, happy temper, and this she en- 
deavoured to strengthen by her judicious 
management, so as to fit me for any station I 
might hereafter be called to fill. I am in- 
debted to nature for that happy mental vision 
which enables me always to look upon the 
bright side of life, but I think I owe to her 
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raigth of mind which supported me in 
dst of adversity and disappointment. 
had reached my sixteenth year without 
aving known a sorrow. My debut in 
►rid of fashion was characterized by the 
complete success ; a crowd of admirers 
surrounded ine, and I was becoming 
ntoxicated with adulation, when I hap- 
et with your husband's friend, Charles 
ton. He, at first, attracted my atten- 
imply because he was an American, but 
vas a frankness of manner— a dignity 
racter, and a strength of principle in all 
d and did, which auickly riveted my 
. He possessed a targe estate in Vir- 
and witnout instituting any inquiry as 
prospects, he offered me his hand, and 
cceptecL The time of our marriage 
Led, the bridesmaids selected, the pre- 
ma all in progress, when suddenly *a 
a came o'er the spirit of our dream.' 
ton had inherited his estate from an old 
whose only son had left home many 
before, and had never been heard of 
ink. The father vainly endeavoured 
over some tidings of the fugitive, but 
to the last, he retained a hope of his 
, and when making his will, bequeathed 
operty to his nephew, to be delivered 
nis son if ever he should be found. 
eemed so improbable a thing, that Wil- 
recarded the property as his own, but 
midst of our bright anticipations, he re- 
news that the rightful claimant had re- 
L He was obliged, immediately, to 
England, and hasten home to investi- 
he affair. He found it to be too true, 
rodigal son, broken down in health, and 
id in spirit, had wandered home. What- 
light have been his early vices, all now 
d merged in the absorbing one of ava- 
Willeston unhesitatingly transferred the 
to his cousin, who was mean enough to 
id the accounts of the income which 
een consumed since his father's death. 
is paid to the uttermost farthing, and 
iton wrote to me, stating his poverty, — 
^termination to devote himself to his 
sion for a subsistence, and relinquishing 
aim upon my hand. The tone of his 
convinced me that, in giving me back 
ith I had pledged, he had made a sacri- 
f his happiness to his sense of duty, 
resolved, under all circumstances, to 
ier myself still plighted to him. This I 
to him, and assured him that whenever 
s ready to claim my hand, it should be 

[y father was unwilling that I should do 
nd strenuously urged upon my accept- 
he proposals of another suitor. I heard 
ith surprise and indignation, but I did 
ten know all his motives. There had 
some strange troubles between my father 
other, which I had not been allowed to 



share, and it was not until there was am exe- 
cution in the house, that I learned my father 
was a bankrupt All our splendour vanished 
in an instant My father fled to America to 
avoid an arrest, and with the money raised by 
the sale of our jewels, my mother and myself 
were, soon after, enabled to join him. 
When we arrived in this country I learned 
that Willeston was in Virginia, engaged in 
the practice of his profession. I wrote to him 
of our misfortunes, reiterated my promise to 
him, and besought him not to attempt to re- 
join us till he could do so without detriment 
to himself. 

" My father obtained a situation as assistant 
in a school, and I sought to establish myself 
as governess in a private family. I could tell 
you some droll stories of my life as a gover- 
ness. My youthful appearance was a very 
great disadvantage to me, for few persons 
were willing to entrust their daughters to such 
a mere girl as I then seemed. However, I 
lived several years in that capacity, in various 
families. One house I left, because I would 
not consent to wash and dress the little chil- 
dren, and sleep with the chambermaid; 
another, because the lady's brother became 
too fond of sharing his nieces' studies in the 
school-room ; another, because it was matter 
of grave offence, that I was mistaken for one 
of the family. Oh, if ever I write a book, it 
shall be the Adventures of a Governess." 

I took the opportunity afforded me by the 
merry laugh which interrupted my new 
friend's tale, to ask her whether she never gave 
way to depression and low spirits, when com- 
pelled to encounter such degradation and ab- 
surdity. " Never, never," was her reply. 
" Le bon temps viendra, was still my motto. 
Hope has always been my attendant spirit, and 
she did not desert me even at that moment 
It is true, there was a season when my heart 
almost broke under the accumulation of sor- 
row, and that was, when I looked upon the 
death-bed of my father. He died after an 
illness of several months, and we were left 
alone in a strange land. To crown our 
misfortunes, my mother was taken with a 
rheumatic fever, and I was obliged to strain 
every nerve to preserve her from the horrors 
of want For change of air, I procured 

apartments in the village of , and there 

we resided when I was accustomed to meet 
you on board of the steam-boat My mother 
was then able to sit up, but she continued a 
helpless cripple, and my time was divided be- 
tween the care of her, and the labour which 
was required to keep us from starving. By my 
skill in drawing, I was enabled to provide my 
mother with every comfort; it .is true, my 
works were not of a very high order — fire- 
screens, card-racks, and such nicknacks, were 
all I was expected to adorn, but they sold 
well and that was all I then sought 

" Now came another change, and I hope 
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the last Just when my health began to fail 
from constant exertion, I was rescued from 
all further care, by the return of my lover. 
His cousin had sunk under the effects of early 
excesses, and Willeston was now heir at law 
to his princely fortune. On my twenty- 
fourth birthday we were married. My in- 
fancy was wrapt in the garments of poverty, 
my childhood decked with the rich gauds of 
wealth, my youth folded in the coarse garb of 
humble industry, and my womanhood again 
displays the costly trappings of affluence. I 
am happier than I ever was before, but my 
contentment has never failed me. I have 
been satisfied with a simple meal in a poor 
cottage, and can say no more than that when 
I sit down to the richest viands in my own 
bright home. I love my husband most de- 
votedly, and do most heartily enjoy the com- 
forts and luxuries of his present station ; but 
should another revolution of fortune's wheel 
place us again on the humble level of poverty, 
I think I should still find courage to endure, 
and contentment to meet our lot.** 

Such was the story of my light-hearted 
friend, and as I listened, I felt that the wise 
man was right when he said, " A merry heart 
doeth good like a medicine.** 



HEAVEN'S BOND. 

Whkn two fond hearts are joined, love pledged to 

love, 
The gods are witnesses. Whatever deed 
Were sin in wife to husband* or reverse, 
Is sin, by lover or by mistress done. 
When once a maid her virgin troth hath plighted, 
Though yet the nuptial torch be lighted not, 
And binding vows be still unregistered, 
The heart is wedded in the sight of Heaven ! 



THE SLAVE MOTHER'S PRAYER. 
Bv Miss Gould. 

Thou, who hear'st the feeblest prayer, 
The humblest heart dost see, 

Upon the chilly midnight air 
I pour my soul to thee ! 

1 bend a form with ceaseless toll 
Consuming all the day ; 

And raise an eye that wets the soil, 
As wears my life away. 

I lift a hand that's only trri 

Until to-morrow's task ; 
But how, O God, does nature bleed 

Upon the boon I ask ! 

How wretched must that mother be, 

(And I'm the hapless one,) 
Who begs an early grave of thee, 

To shield her only son I 

I would not that my boy were spared 

To curse his natal hour ; 
To drag the chains his birth prepared 

Beneath unfeeling power. 

Then, ere the nursling at my breast 

Shall feel the tyrant's rod, 
O lay his little form at rest 

Beneath the quiet sod ! 



And when before thine awful throne 

My master shall appear, 
A naked spirit to atone 

For all his dealings here; 

If pardoning grace can be bestowed, 
And Heaven has pity then, 

For him, who here no pity showed 
Towards his fellow men, 

Thou 'It spare him, in thy mercy, Lord, 
The sinner's fearful doom— 

The wages, for his Just reward* 
Of death beyond the tomb. 




MISCELLANY. 

Connecticut Yankee*. — Tnere is no 
the Union whose sons have contributed MR 
to * the advantage and honour of 
than Connecticut. 

In letters we can name Peroral, 
Halleck, Bryant, HiUhouse, and 
addition to those eminent 
have reflected 'so much honour on 
and other states which they have 
In mechanical discovery, Whitney, tiaVh 
ventor of the cotton gin, which hssuoueiiei 
than any thing else, save steam, for wj 
velopment and enhancement of oar 
resources. John Fitch, who first' 
steam to navigation ; Moses Rogers, taYttn- 
tain of the first steamer that ever I lisjail ftl 
Atlantic, and Junius Smith, the projeMrof 
the present steam communication wm Stv 
rope. Captains Fanning and Palmer* and S» 
las E. Burrows, Esq., who have penetrated 
further towards the Southern Pole than say 
other navigators. Austin, the founder of the 
infant republic in the South West, whose 
blazing star is fast rising to a high spot amid 
the galaxy of nations, weie all natives of Con- 
necticut, whose children In general intelli- 
gence and enterprise are inferior to nose. 
You must go abroad, throughout the world, 
however, to look for her sons. Seek the af- 
termost parts of the sea and land — visit the 
busy marts of commerce and manufactures, 
explore the streams that flow through on- 
tamed forests, enter the national councils, yo« 
will there see them amongst these whose sa- 
gacity and talents sway the i n te r ests and 
minds of men. 

" I guess," said a New Yorker to Wallack, 
the day after the fire, "when your theatre was 
blazing, you sent for the newspapers. " — " Why 
for the newspapers?" — "Because they form 
the most powerful engine in the United 
States. M 

" A friend of ours," says the editor of an 
American paper, "is growing weaker and 
weaker every day ; he has got so weak now, 
that he can't raise five dollars." 

" What do you think of my taste ? " as the 
fly said — when he got into the man's mouth. 




BEWABD THE HUNTER, 
Bi H. W. Hbbbeet. 

suing of a summer's day was rapidly 
■ing, and thuugh the sun was still 
I boriiou, filling the heavens with a 

km; tight, he had yet sunk bo low, 
long rajs were intercepted by the gi- 
sea, which, at the period of our tale, 
i in one unbroken tract of forest over 
ipy plains, now bare and woodless, of 
ge and the isle of Ely. Dreary and 
•a ia the present aspect of those vast, 
inbes, which have succeeded to the 
■woodlands, far gloomier and sterner 

character in the first century, rcekon- 
the Norman conquest. So wild, fat- 
al ravage was the nature of these 
, that, nil the hapless day when Eng- 
Jded to the fierce and tyrannous 
f, no loot but of the rooming hunter 
. to tread their black and treacherous 

; which, although bearing a thick 
>f alder, and marsh willow, with here 
<e a group of mighty ashes towering 
te stunted underwood and tall rank 



sedges, offered no aire foundation to the tread 
of man or beast, and held forth no inducement 
save in the myriads of aquatic fowl which had 
bred, almost undisturbed, for ages, in their 
sequestered pools ,-- ' — ■'■ 



when the in 



a had st 



the fairest and fattest of the land, as lawful 
spoil of war — when it was found by the un- 
happy Saxons that neither the mail-shirt of 
the warrior, nor the grey cassock of the 
monk, was proof against the ragejof Norman 
persecution — thousands of outlaws fled for 
safety to those impenetrable tartnesses, where- 
in they dwelt for many a year, defying the 
relentless enmity of the usurpers, fearless 
and free, and happier far than those of their 
own race who, seeking by submission, and 
on sufferance, to hold precarious tenure of 
the lands once their own, dragged out a 
wretched and degraded life, the serfs and 
bondsmen of their imperious conquerors. 

Into the depths of this stem wilderness, 
the boldest of the Norman barons had never 
even dreamed of venturing; and if, at times, 
necessity compelled them to traverse any one 
of the few roads which had been carried 
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through its borders, they marched as in a 
hostile country, with scouts and prickers in 
advance, with vizors closed, in complete pa- 
noply and even thus, in awe and apprehension, 
so daring and so dauntless were its dwellers, 
when in the limits of their own impregnable 
demesne. 

It was by one, the most frequented, of 
these roads leading through Huntingdon from 
the metropolis to the more northern districts, 
that at the hour we have just described, two 
men were lying in concealment, watching, as 
it would seem, for the approach of travellers. 
The spot was one, if their intent were violence 
or plunder, as something in their aspect seem- 
ed to indicate, most singularly adapted to their 
purpose. The narrow causeway, floored by 
rude logs, with the black loam forced up 
through their interstices at every step that 
pressed them, was skirted on the left by an 
extensive fen ; the soil of which, half mud, 
half water, could evidently bear the weight of 
more bulky visitor than the curlews or 



no 



or 



herons which flapped over its surface, 
waded in its slimy waters. On the right hand, 
the earth was firmer, as might be judged from 
the dense thicket which embowered it, with 
many a timber tree; of venerable age, and 
bulk proportionate, lifting its dark head, clear- 
ly denned, against the ruddy sky ; but from 
this island of the marsh, the road was sepa- 
rated by a wide, sluggish stream, soaking its 
way through moss and mire, between deep 
banks of tremulous unstable bog. Beside this 
stream, concealed by the thick foliage of the 
alders, lurked the two men alluded to above — 
both Saxons by their aspects, for both were 
strong and muscular of limb, blue-eyed, and 
yellow-haired, with fair complexions, where 
their skin had been defended from the sum- 
mer's sun and winter's storm, which had 
tanned all parts exposed to their inclemency 
into one general tint of ruddy brown. One 
of the two, and, as it would seem from the 
deference shown to him by his companion, 
the superior person, was indeed of size almost 
gigantic ; considerably above six feet in height, 
broad-shouldered, and deep-chested, with 
muscular and brawny limbs, he yet gave pro- 
mise of activity scarcely inferior to his strength 
— his features were decidedly, although not 
eminently, handsome, with a frank, open, and 
intelligent expression, and animated by a 
glance of bold and reckless daring. He wore 
above his close-curled auburn hair, an open 
morion orbacinet of steel, once brightly polish- 
ed and adorned with curious carving, but now 
completely embrowned by the rust, which had 
been suffered to encroach upon its surface, 
partly, it might be, because its present dingi- 
ness of hue was more congenial to the habits 
of its wearer, than the ostentatious brilliancy 
with which it had once glanced to every 
wandering sunbeam. The remainder of his 
dress was a steel shirt or hauberk of the an- 



tique and uncouth form peculiar to the Saxons, 
consisting of rude rings of iron, not linked into 
each other, but sewed upon a leather cassock 
edgewise, with hose and buskins of tanned 
deer-skin ; about his neck was slung by a 
stout chain, the ponderous gisarme, or double- 
headed bill, which had been from the earliest 
times, the weapon of the Saxon race, a long, 
broad, two-edged wood-knife, thrust carelessly 
into his girdle, and two short, massive boar- 
spears in his hand, completed his equipment 
His comrade was attired in garments similar 
in shape, though of materials even coarser, 
consisting chiefly of the skins of animals, 
dressed, for the most part, with the hair upon 
them — he, also, wore a head-piece and offen- 
sive weapons, like those of his superior, but 
no coat of mail or hauberk. 

The eyes of both were fixed intently on the 
farthest point at which the road was visible 
toward the south ; and by their attitudes, and 
the expression of their anxious and. excited 
countenances, it could be seen at once that 
they were listening anxiously for some ex- 
pected sound. 

" 'Twas but the wind, again 1" exclaimed 
the younger of the two — " 'twai but the wind 
stirring the tree-tops, Hereward ! The sank 
sinking fast ; we snail not have them here, I 
trow, this evening." 

" Tarry awhile — they will be here anon, 
good Elbert ; two of their horses would 611 
lame, I know full well, this morning. — that 
would delay them somewhat. Americ de 
Bottetourt is not the man to halt, or turn 
aside, till he have reached his harbour for the 
night — especially with his bride, that should 
be of the company ! He will not rest, I war- 
rant thee, till he has lodged her safe with 
the proud priests of Huntingdon. No ! no ! 
good Elbert, tarry and list, awhile, they will 
be here anon. Hist ! hist ! what sound was 
that? Sure 'twas the clink of steel." 

" 'Tis but the chain that holds yon ash from 
falling. Ringan, let slip a link ! But tell 
me, Hereward, what bride doth Americ lead 
with him ? I knew not he was wedded." 

" Nor is he," replied Hereward, in a deep 
voice, that actually quivered with the violence 
of his excitement — "nor, by the soul of Hen- 
gist, shall be ! but, an' he could, he would 
wed Edith, the bright daughter of old Lance- 
lot Valletort — and she, they say, abhors him. 
A curse upon the base marauder 1 He knows 
no more of courtesy or gentleness toward 
dame or damsel, than of good faith, or truth, 
or mercy toward men ! May his soul find no 
rest hereafter, for his vile carcass I will take 
order with it, and that speedily ! And lo, I 
hear the trampling of their horses 1 " and as 
he spoke, he laid his ear close to the margin 
of the sluggish stream. " I hear them now, 
distinctly ; they have already passed our sta- 
tion ! Hist ! Kingan, hist ! be ready. Hie 
to our comrades, Elbert ; when they shall 
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lie shout, let them cast loose the lash- 
snd cut clear the trees, as speedily as 
be — but till I cry St George, let no 
niit his covert, and as ye love your lives, 

man harm the lady. I care not if by 
e, or by design, but whoso harms one 
f her, dies ere he may crave mercy 1" 
fore he had well finished speaking, his 
r er left his side, and instantly was lost 
ght amid the tangled branches of the 
it ; at the same moment a loud and long- 
i cry was heard at a considerable distance 
ward, and while its echoes were yet ring- 
irough the forest, a crash, as of a huge 
felling suddenly, arose from the same 
er, and instantly a second and a third 
t of the same nature, were heard in quick 
nion. 

te party, which had been expected by 
bresters, might now be seen threading 
jrilous and toilsome windings of the road, 
is the distant yell ran? on the summer 
id was succeeded by the echoes of the 
I timber, Hereward — known far and wide 
gh England, as the most free and fear- 
rf his persecuted race, known to the 
a as the boldest and most uncom- 
ising friend of his unhappy kinsmen, 
» the Norman, as the most dangerous 
eadly foeman they had found, since first 
landed on the white cliffs of Sussex — 
ward, surnamed the Hunter, looked forth 
eager scrutiny to note what the effect 
d be of these unwonted sounds on his 
aching victims. He might behold them 
, and halt irresolutely for a moment, 
ig up close together as if to hold brief 
at Ere they moved on again, a horse- 
dashed up at hard gallop from the rear, 
leld some converse with the leader of 
ttle party, which, as it seemed, consisted 
>me ten or twelve armed men, well- 
ited and accoutred in the complete pa- 
' of the victorious Normans, besides two 
lg-women riding among the spearmen 
aules or small-sized hackneys, and a 
-litter, with close curtains, the usual con- 
ice, in that early age, for ladies of dis- 
ished birth. Scarce had he noted these 
hilars, before the outlaw saw that the 
lans once again had put themselves in 
m. Three men — whom his quick eye 
ice detected, by their less cumbersome 
ttrements, and the long-bows they bore, 
ly bent, with arrows on the string, to be 
ir-famed archers who had performed such 
feats upon his countrymen at Hastings — 
te advance at a pace as quick as the rough- 
of the unsafe causeway would permit ; 

were succeeded, at a short distance, by 
une number of those light- armed horse- 
called hobblers, from the small, active ani- 
wfiich they bestrode, with their long lances 
b rest — the centre, which consisted of Sir 
ric, mounted on his barbed war-horse, 



with his esquire, and two veteran men-at-arms, 
all sheathed from head to heel in complete 
harness, rode close behind the hobblers, the 
females bringing up the rear under the escort 
of two more stout archers. It was, indeed, 
though small, a gallant and a formidable body ; 
and on firm open ground, with enemies to 
meet them " manfully," as the phrase ran, 
"under shield," they would have cut their 
way, unscathed, through five times their own 
number of assailants, fighting on foot with 
bill and bow-spear. But he with whom they 
had to do, knew well the irresistible and fiery 
valour of the Norman onslaught — knew well 
the dogged hardihood of his own stubborn 
countrymen ! — closely had he considered, and 
with accurate and wary calculation noted the 
disadvantages to which each mode of fighting 
was most liable — and, with a full appreciation 
of the high courage of his enemies, and of 
that practice in the use of arms which rendered 
every Norman confident and secure of victory, 
he had so laid his plans, as while exposing to 
every possible risk and disadvantage the de- 
tested Normans, to bring out the peculiarities 
of the Saxon character and their undisciplined 
but daring energies with the most powerful 
effect. 

" Mine 1 mine 1 " he muttered, as he saw 
them entering the toils, " they are all mine, 
already 1 Soul of my father, triumph ! Mo- 
ther, thou art avenged ! — He, whose accursed 
hand quenched with your blood the embers 
of the nospitable hearth, that never warmed a 
villain till on that hapless night when he craved 
food and shelter — craved entrance only to be- 
tray — shall glut the raven and the fox, ruth- 
lessly slaughtered by his weapon whom he 
made an orphan. Triumph! rejoice, I say. 
Souls of the murdered dead ! — ye are avenged 
already 1" 

Well was Sir Araeric de Bottetourt known, 
and widely, and with good cause was he 
dreaded through the green confines of that 
lovely but unhappy island, which he and his 
usurping comrades had watered with the best 
blood of its natural owners. In his first youth 
when the red field was fought which had 
consigned fair England to the Norman race 
for ever, he had yet ridden through the 
bloody fray side by side with the bravest; 
and, gifted forthwith by the Duke, with a rich 
fief torn from its right possessor, he had, in 
feet, been trained up from his very boyhood 
to deeds of barbarous and unrelenting cruelty. 
He was, indeed, that rare occurrence among 
men, even partly civilized, a human monster. 
Though at this period, when the conquest was 
in fact but half accomplished, all Norman 
barons were tyrannical and grasping, and, if 
not actually cruel, reckless, at least, of blood- 
shed, none equalled Am eric de Bottetourt 
for dread intensity of evil. To him, a Saxon 
life was as that of the boar or deer, or even 
of less value. The slightest pretext was suf- 
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ficlent to justify the utmost violence to all of 
that degraded race — the temporary tenure of 
a few fertile acres, or the supposed possession 
of a few hoarded angels, was ample cause for 
the death-warrant of a Saxon Franklin ; while 
beauty or accomplishment, or even youth itself, 
was held excuse for the worst injury to his de- 
fenceless family. Skilful, no less than brave, 
in fight, this savage Baron had continually 
risen in the estimation of the successive 
monarchs who had held sway in England; 
had constantly received fresh fiefs, fresh ap- 
panages ; but still the wealthier and the more 
powerful, the more ambitious he became of 
greatness, and the less scrupulous of means 
or measures. Licentious as he was avaricious 
— when he had passed already the mid-years 
of manhood — when age, no less than fiery 
passions, and exposure to the scorching heat 
of summer, and the keen frosts of winter, had 
ploughed a thousand deep, deforming wrinkles 
on his harsh features, and sprinkled his dark 
locks with snow — he had cast on the lovely 
Alice de Valletort an eye of fierce desire. 
What were the secret links, none knew, by 
which the fierce and overruling spirit of Sir 
Americ had trammelled the whole soul of this 
lady's father — a man, who ever of a timid and 
avaricious, rather than bold or grasping spirit, 
now, in his age, had yielded himself up al- 
together to the direction of his sterner neigh- 
bour, whom, even while he tremblingly obey- 
ed his slightest mandate, he did not even 
feign to honour, much less to esteem. Her 
absolute reluctance to the marriage, nay, more, 
her utter hatred of the man, had been, for 
months, the topic of almost universal con- 
versation ; for so widely had the fame of her 
unrivalled charms been circulated, that in that 
age of chivalry and generous adventure nu- 
merous were the young and gallant cavaliers 
who would have deemed it no slight privilege 
to be permitted to adopt the colours of the 
lovely Alice at tilt or tournament ; and whom, 
not even the fierce jealousy and savage prow- 
ess of her avowed admirer, could deter from 
offering at the beauty's footstool, the tribute 
of their admiration. All their endeavours 
were, however, vain ; and when it was dis- 
covered that the bright damsel, though she 
had eyes to glance, and lips to smile at times 
upon some favoured gallant, had yet no heart 
to yield — or if she had, possessed not the poor 
option to bestow it where she pleased — when 
it was seen that if she caught the dark eye of 
Sir Americ gazing on her unwonted mood of 
merriment, she broke off like a guilty thing de- 
tected in commission of some desperate offence, 
and voluntarily, as it would seem, submitted her- 
self to his imperious will — men ceased to strive 
for that return of courtesy, at least, if not affec- 
tion, which, while it could be sought for only 
at considerable risk, it seemed impossible to 
gain. Such had been now, for many months, 
the state of matters between the lady and her 



lover, if lover it be right to term him, who 
had no mood of gaiety or softness, even for a 
moment's space — who never offered any ad- 
miration, never showed any kindness, never 
feigned any courtesy, much less affection. 
Such, then, for months, had been the state of 
matters, when it was suddenly announced that 
on a near-appointed day, Alice would be sur- 
rendered by tier father into the hands of Sir 
Americ ; for the purpose, it was understood, 
of being under his protection conducted in all 
honour to a well-known and celebrated nun- 
nery of Yorkshire, the abbess of which was 
sister to the puissant Baron — there to remain 
till such time as she should submit herself with 
no more of reluctance or delay to the high 
destiny which waited her. The route by 
which they must proceed, lay, for a space, 
along the outskirts of the desolate and dread- 
ed tract of fen and forest, which was in those 
days tenanted so wildly by the unconquered 
Saxons ; and as Sir Americ's name was hated 
by these savage foresters with no small or un- 
merited degree of detestation, it had been 
deemed advisable to travel northward with a 

Eowerful and well-armed escort — more, per- 
aps, as a matter of precaution, than of ne- 
cessity, for, although, since they had been 
led by Hereward, trie Saxons had increased 
amazingly in boldness — although they had 
in many instances surprised, and pitilessly 
slaughtered those of their oppressors whom they 
found wandering alone, or with but slight attend- 
ance in pursuit of the woodland game among 
their perilous fastnesses — they had not yet at- 
tained to such a pitch of absolute audacity as 
would have prompted them to attack men-at- 
arms, equipped in complete panoply of war, 
and on their guard no less against the hidden 
ambush, than the bold front of violence. 

It had been Americ's intention to pass the 
dangerous morass, in which, if anywhere, he 
might expect to meet with interruption, at a 
much earlier hour of the day than that at 
which he reached it. Two of the horses of 
his train had fallen lame upon the route, and 
much time had elapsed before he had been 
able to replace them ; still, he had hoped to 
cross the causeway before the sun should set, 
and therefore had pressed onward, having, in 
truth, no alternative but so to do ; for after 
he had left Cambridge, which was already 
miles behind him, there was no hostelry or 
even cottage on the road, wherein it would 
have been advisable, or even possible, to pass 
the hours of darkness. 

It was, then, in no placid mood that Americ 
de Bottetourt saw the sun gradually sinking 
behind the tall trees, which now fringed on 
every side the darkening horizon ; and little 
was his hope of making good his passage 
without blows and bloodshed ; for he was not 
unconscious of the bold valour of the Saxon 
outlaw, nor of the deadly cause he had for 
waging war to the last extremity against him- 
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self, especially, as the most hated individual 
of a detested race. 

Drawing up, therefore, his small band ac- 
cording to the method most approved in those 
days of incipient discipline, he clasped his 
vizor, felt that his ponderous sword was ready 
to his grasp, and advanced, not without some- 
thing of unwonted trepidation, at a hard trot, 
into the perilous defile. Already was above 
one half of its length safely passed ; and al- 
ready had Sir Americ begun to deem the ap- 
prehensions he had of late entertained, cause- 
less, and all unworthy of himself — when from 
his rear, wildly re-echoed from the thick-set 
stems of a dim grove which he had just clear- 
ed, without hearing sound or seeing sight that 
could have led him to suspect the presence of 
a living being, there rose a loud yell, suc- 
ceeded instantly by the quick clang of axes, 
and ere a moment had elapsed, by the tre- 
mendous crash of felling timber. Scarce had 
Sir Americ paused to listen to the unusual 
and unwelcome sound, before the keen and 
crafty veteran, whom, in consideration of those 
very qualities, he had appointed to bring up 
his rear, dashed up at a hard gallop to his 
side. 

" We shall be set upon, sir, instantly," he 
cried, the moment he was near enough to 
suffer his words to be audible. " There be a 
score or two of Saxon varlets down in the 
thicket yonder, and they have felled some 
three or four tall trees across the causeway. 
Retreat is hopeless !" 

" Retreat P* echoed the haughty Baron. 
«* Who would retreat before a Saxon 1 for- 
ward, brave hearts, and if the dogs find heart 
to shew themselves, 'fore God and our Lady, 
but we will pin them to the earth with our 
good lances. On, archers, and look sharp — 
let not a villain show his head above these 
cursed bushes but mark it with a cloth-yard 
arrow. Forward ! Saint Genevive for Ame- 
ric r 

Such were the words with which the Nor- 
mans, adopting the array which has been 
heretofore described, dashed onward — while 
from behind, nearer at every instant, and 
more near, rang the wild whoops and veils 
which had in the first instance announced the 
presence of the enemy. 

" Damain, they be behind us yet," he said, 
addressing himself in a whisper to the veteran 
'squire who rode beside his rein — " behind us 
all. Beshrew me, but I think we shall out- 
strip them 1" 

" Look ! look ! Sir Americ," shouted the 
old squire, almost in the self-same instant, 
pointing with his long lance toward the ash- 
trees of which Hereward had spoken. 
" Look ! my good lord, a chain. Yon ash is 
half cut through — if it fell we are lost 1" 

Even as he spoke, the chain which up to 
this time had sustained the mighty tree, 
swung free — the branches swayed and crack- 



ed, and the gigantic trunk groaned, as it reel- 
ed and tottered to and fro. 

" On, archers 1" shouted Americ — " on 
archers, for your lives ; get past yon ash-tree 
into the open glade — on 1 for your lives — and 
shoot your deadliest, or we are but lost men!" 

Then from the thicket in the front rose, 
long and loud, the same portentous yell, 
which had alarmed them from the rear; 
while, nearer still and nearer, on every side it 
was repeated, showing that now they were 
entirely surrounded; and fast and frequent 
might be heard the ringing clatter of the 
axes, and the stern voice of Hereward urging 
the outlaws to their toil. Instant, as Americ 
spoke, the archers dashed their spurs into 
their chargers* flanks, and sped at a pace ac- 
tually fearful along the rough and broken 
causeway, driving at every stroke the mud 
and slime high into air behind them. If they 
might but succeed in passing, ere the large 
tree should fell, it was most probable that the 
whole party would escape ; for, cutting on 
the causeway at right angles, not half an 
arrow-flight beyond the thicket, an open 
glade extended with firm soil and good footing 
quite to the rear of the Saxons ; so that, the 
angle gained, the volleys of the Norman 
archery would have commanded their po- 
sition, and rendered it impossible for them to 
carry their annoyance farther. On they 
went, gallantly and fast — scattering, however, 
as one horse outstripped the other — with their 
long-bows already bent, and arrows notched 
upon the string. Fearful, indeed — it was a 
fearful moment — the mighty ash-tree rocked 
and creaked audibly — one archer has already 
passed it — lo ! he has halted — raised his bow 
to his eye — that twang has rung the knell of 
one of tne assailants — " St. Genevive, St Ge- 
nevive, for Americ 1" The second reaches it 
— even now his charger — goaded to his full 
speed — is springing past the butt — he is safe 
— and the third close behind ! — No 1 no 1 a 
louder, deeper groan of the huge tree 1 and 
down— down it came, thundering to the earth! 
Heaven, what a fearful sight — even as it fell, 
the hapless Norman who rode second, dashed 
into the dread space, and on the instant, horse 
and man were crushed by the resistless weight 
into one shapeless mass of quivering and gory 
carnage — the third man close to the ruin, had 
yet the time to note it, and with a desperate 
effort succeeded in arresting the speed of his 
fiery horse — and now he stood, the noble 
animal quivering in every limb with terror, its 
head curbed to its very chest by the strong 
rider, who, unmoved even by that fearful 
peril, watched with a steady eye for the ap- 
pearance of a foeman. Not long did he wait 
for, ere the echoes of that thundering shock 
had passed away — cheerily shouting to his 
comrades, Hereward sprang upon the frag- 
ment of the tree, which yet stood upright in 
the ground, as if to overlook the field. 
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" Down with another tree, my men 1 One 
more,*' he shouted, " and they are ours, be- 
yond hope of rescue." 

The moment he appeared, the arrow 
whistled from the bowstring of the Norman, 
but whether it was that his nerves were 
shaken by the appalling sight he had that in- 
stant witnessed, or that the Saxon, as men 
said, of a truth, bore a charmed life, the shaft 
sung past his head, and, quivering, stood fix- 
ed in a tree hard behind him, buried there 
almost to the feather. 

" Saint George for merry England r shouted 
the outlaw in return, and without pausing even 
to take aim, hurled the short boar-spear which 
he held in his right hand, against the archer. 
Hurtling through the air, it smote him at the 
junction of the gorget with the breastplate, 
and driven with resistless force, pierced 
through and through the neck, and hurled 
him headlong from his saddle, a dead man 
ere he touched the earth. At the same point 
of time, the clatter of the hoofe of the third 
archer who had passed the tree, and in whom 
all their hopes of safety were now vested, 
might be heard, telling of his flight and their 
abandonment. 

They were entrapped almost beyond hope of 
redemption or resistance ! — Before them and 
behind, the road was barred by masses of felled 
timber, which hours of labour would hardly 
suffice to remove — on their right hand a deep 
andfordless rivulet, with its banks guarded 
by the ambushed Saxons, and on their left, a 
dark impassable morass. Yet still, in this ex- 
tremity, Sir Americ displayed his wonted gal- 
lantry and conduct. " Down with your 
lances !" he exclaimed, " there be no use of 
them 1 Out axes and dismount ! You, 
Damian," he continued, " with Lancelot and 
Raoul, hew away at von timber as you best 
may, to clear a path — we, with God's aid, 
will guard ye !" 

Down from their saddles sprang the men- 
at-arms, and in the face of dreadful odds went 
steadily and even cheerfully about their work. 

The light-armed spearmen clustered about 
the person of their leader, who with his long 
two-handed sword unsheathed, sat perfectly 
unmoved on his tall war-horse. The two re- 
maining archers had fallen back with the fe- 
males to that side of the causeway nearest the 
morass, and therefore least exposed to instant 
peril. But the plot thickened — for the in- 
stant the first blow fell upon the timber, a 
dozen Saxons showed themselves on the 
farther side, and with their bills and boar- 
spears, commenced so violent an assault upon 
the men-at-arms, as checked entirely their 
progress. At the same instant, Hereward 
stepped forward — with a javelin in his right 
hand, and his huge gisarme in his left — be- 
yond the bushes of the thicket directly in the 
face of Americ ; while half a score, at least, 
of his rude followers, half-armed, and utterly 



undisciplined, but hardy, bold, and goaded 
into fury by unnumbered wrongs, appeared 
behind him. 

" Sir Americ de Bottetourt,** exclaimed 
the Saxon, as he saw his foeman, using the 
lingua franca, then the sole medium of com- 
munication between the hostile races, "this 
day your hour is come ! 'Twas this night 
seven years" — 

" It was," replied the Norman, interrupting 
him, " this very night seven years agone, that 
this hand slew each living dog of your ac- 
cursed race, save thyself only, who escaped 
me then, but to fill up my triumph now. 
Come forth ! and meet thy death, dog, an' 
thou darest, in fair fight with a Norman 
noble !" 

" Heaven judge betwixt us," Hereward 
hissed between his teeth close set, and 
launched his second javelin full at the speak- 
er's body. This time, however, his aim was 
less true than before, for grazing the thigh 
of his enemy, the boar-spear pierced through 
demipique and housing of the Norman's 
charger, bearing him earthward in the agonies 
of death. 

" Callest thou this fair fight ?" shouted the 
now infuriated Baron, " callest thou this fair 
fight? — then will we drive ye from your 'vant- 
age 1 Gilbert, thy light-armed hobbler hath 
cleared a broader trench than that before 
thee : over, and charge the dog — there is, 
I trow, good footing !" 

Without one word the young and daring 
spearman spurred his horse at the fearful leap 
— the fiery charger faced it gallantly, but in 
the very act of springing, the treacherous 
footing failed, and, though he made a noble 
effort, his fore-feet barely reached the farther 
brink, while his hind quarters were engulfed 
in the tenacious quagmire — the rider struggled 
up for a moment worn the miry ditch, but it 
was only for a moment — the ponderous axe 
of Hereward fell like a thunderbolt upon his 
head-piece, and crushed the very skull be- 
neath it. 

" St. George ! St. George for merry Eng- 
land !" and planting one foot firmly on the 
back of the exhausted horse, Hereward sprang 
across the streamlet followed by all his daunt- 
less comrades, and was assailed immediately 
by Americ. The fray was ended in ten se- 
conds between the vassals of the Norman and 
the impetuous outlaws, who, caring for neither 
wounds nor death, bore them down to the 
ground by the mere weight of numbers, and 
unmercifully slew them to the last man. 

Not so, however, nor so rapidly, was the 
encounter ended between the Norman Baron 
and Hereward the Hunter. Both men of 
power and muscular strength almost un- 
rivalled, both animated by unusual fury, one 
fighting for his life, the other, dearer to him 
than life, for vengeance, they struggled long 
and desperately. Many and dangerous wounds 
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were interchanged, before Sir Americ's two- 
handed sword was shivered to the hilt, and 
himself beaten to his knee by one blow of the 
Saxon gisarme. 

u Not so," cried Hereward, " not so ! with 
weapons in thy hand shalt thou die, savage 
Norman ! Thou shalt not boast in hell that 
Hereward was cowardly avenged — give him 
an axe, good Elbert !" 

His orders were obeyed without dispute, 
though evidently with reluctance, and armed 
anew by his foe's mercy or contempt, Sir 
Americ renewed the combat. Not long, how- 
ever, did it now last — for less accustomed to 
the bill than to the sword, Americ failed to 
parry the third blow, which, glancing from his 
head-piece, clove deep into his shoulder, and 
was immediately succeeded by a fourth, which 
crushed the helmet like a nutshell, and laid 
the tyrant at the feet of the avenger a quiver- 
ing and lifeless corpse. 

The last rays of the sun barely sufficed for 
the conclusion of the fierce encounter, but the 
pale moon was gleaming through the forest, 
before the outlaws, with the lady and her fe- 
male followers, their honourable captives, and 
treated with due honour, turned to the shelter 
of their woodland fastness, leaving, as Here- 
ward had boasted, to the raven and the fox, 
the bodies of their vanquished conquerors. 



THE AGE OF WONDERS. 

My neighbour over the way, Colonel Swal- 
lowmore, thinks himself born in the age of 
wonders : — and no wonder he thinks so, for 
he reads the newspapers and believes them ! 
It is astonishing how gravely the Colonel 
gulps down every crude lump of monstrous 
fudge the papers contain. Sea-serpents, 
consumption cured, talking pigs, and three- 
legged cats, are nothing to an appetite like 
his. He believes electioneering speeches and 
predictions of political quidnuncs. All is fish 
that comes to his net. " These are times ! 
Mr. Titterwell, these are times indeed I" says 
he to me, with a most rueful visage, as he lays 
down the newspaper — " What are we coming 
to ! People have got to such a pass ! Some- 
thing is certainly going to happen before long. 
I'm really, really frightened to think of it. 
There never were such doings in my day. 
Positively I've got so now that! an't surprised 
at anything ! " — And so he shakes his head, 
hitches up his breeches, sticks his spectacles 
higher up his nose, and reads the wonders of 
the day over again. 

Twenty-eight several times has this country 
been irretrievably ruined since I knew the 
Colonel. Seven times has the world come 
quite to an end. Nineteen times have we 
had the hardest winter ever known within 
the memory of the oldest inhabitant. Twenty- 
one times there never was seen such a back- 
gard spring. Forty-seven times the approach- 



ing session of Congress has been one of un- 
common interest ; and thirteen thousand nine 
hundred and sixty-six times has death snatch- 
ed away the best man upon earth, leaving 
mortals inconsolable ana society with an 
immense void. The mental agitations he 
has undergone in pondering upon the " won- 
derful wonders " that spring up as plenty as 
grasshoppers in this wonderful age, are not 
to be described ; for the Colonel takes an im- 
mense interest in public affairs, and cannot 
see the universe go to ruin about his ears 
without pangs of sympathy. Whatever mole- 
hill he stumbles upon, he makes a mountain 
of it. He thought the Salem Mill-dam ab- 
solutely necessary to the balance of power, 
and wa3 certain that the bridge the Corpora- 
tion were then engaged in building, was the 
only means of saving the nation. He went 
to bed in a great fright on reading in the paper 
that Emerson's Spelling-book, from its en- 
lightening the lower orders, would overthrow 
the liberties of the country ; and he was struck 
with the deepest alarm when he heard of the 
feud that had broken out between the Alder- 
men and the Common Council. I shall never 
forget the anxiety that beset him last summer 
when the City Council could not come to a 
choice about the Superintendent of Drains. 
The newspapers were full of the affair, and 
the Colonel, I verily believe, would have wor- 
ried himself into a nervous fever had this 
alarming schism between the two branches of 
the city government been carried much far- 
ther. 

" A strange affair, Mr. Titterwell, a very 
mysterious affair," said he. " There are 
some dark, under-ground manoeuvres going 
on in this matter, depend upon it ; and really 
the Mayor and Aldermen " here he turn- 
ed up the whites of his eyes and shook his 
head. Heaven only knows what he thought 
of those great dignitaries. However, the af- 
fair of the drains got through without any 
great catastrophe to folks above ground, that 
ever I could learn, and the Colonel's conster- 
nation subsided for that time. 

All the world were going mad the other 
day about white mustard seed. " Pray Co- 
lonel," said I, " what is white mustard 6eed 
to you or me ? Can't we eat our bread and 
butter, and sleep till six in the morning, 
without troubling our heads about white 
mustard seed? Didnt we fight the battles 
of the revolution without white mustard seed? 
Didn't Samson carry off the gates of Gaza 
without white mustard seed? Didn't your 
blessed old grandmother knit stockings and 
live to the age of ninety without white mus- 
tard seed ? Then what's the use of minding 
the dolts in the newspapers who tell you that 
white mustard seed is better than meat, drink 
and sunshine, and that we shall all die un- 
timely deaths unless we take white mustard 
seed?" 
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The Colonel could not understand it: — 
it was a great mystery indeed, — but the 
newspapers were full of it, and he was con- 
vinced white mustard seed had something in 
it, that would come out in due time. White 
mustard seed, however, has had its day; and 
the Colonel has probably taken to sawdust, 
as I heard him talk of Dr. Graham last week. 
But of all mortals the Colonel is the most 
prone to sympathize with the unfortunate 
public upon the loss of great men. I popped 
in upon him the day before yesterday, and 
found him lamenting a huge public calamity. 
Three great men had fallen in Israel : — an 
eminent clergyman, an eminent country re- 
presentative, and an eminent dealer in salt 
. fish on Long Wharf. The Colonel was triply 
dolorous upon the matter ; society, business, 
politics, had suffered an immense loss, — a 
loss incalculable, irreparable, and so forth. 
I assured the Colonel there was no great 
cause for apprehension, for the world was 
pretty sure to turn round once in twenty-four 
hours, whether great men died or lived. 
" The fact is, Colonel," said I, " great men 
may die as fast as they please for aught I 
care. I have never been frightened by the 
death of one of them since an adventure that 
happened to me in my ninth year, when I 
lived in the country." 

" What is that?" asked the Colonel. 

" I'll tell you," said I. " On a certain 
day, — a day never to be forgotten by me, 
news arrived in town that the Governor 
was dead. No sovereign prince, pontiff, 
or potentate on the face of the earth, ever 
appeared so gigantic and formidable to my 
childish eyes, as that harmless gentleman 
the Governor of Massachusetts. Imagine 
the shock occasioned bv this announcement ! 
Straightway the bells began tolling, people 
collected in groups, quidnuncs scoured from 
place to place, gossips chattered, children 
gaped in dumb astonishment, and old women 
with dismal faces ran about croaking 'The 
Governor is dead !' To me these things 
seemed to betoken the general wreck of na- 
ture, for how the order of the universe could 
subsist after the death of the Governor of 
Massachusetts, was beyond my comprehen- 
sion. I expected the sun and moon to fall, 
the stars to shoot from their spheres, and my 
grandfather's mill-pond to upset. The hor- 
rible forebodings under which I lay down to 
sleep that night, are not to be described, and 
it was a long time ere I could close my eyes. 
In the morning I was awakened by a dread- 
ful rumbling noise. ' The Governor is dead!' 
I exclaimed, starting up in a terrible fright. 
The noise continued : I listened, and dis- 
covered it to be — nothing more than my old 
grandmother grinding coffee ! 

" The effect of this prodigious anticlimax 
can hardly be imagined ; never in my life 
wat I so puzzled and eonfounded as at the 



first moment of this discovery. ' What V said 
I to myself, ' is the Governor of Massachusetts 
dead and yet people grind coffee ? — Then it 
seems we are to eat our breakfast just as if no- 
thing had happened. Is a great man of no more 
consequence than this ?' A new ray of light 
broke m upon me ; I fell to pondering upon 
the occurrence, and five minutes* pondering 
completely demolished the power supreme 
with which many a pompous owl had stalked 
through my imagination. From that mo- 
ment, governors, town clerks, representatives, 
justices of peace, and great people of every 
degree, lost nine tenths of their importance 
in my eyes, for I plainly saw the world could 
do without them. 

" How often in after life have I applied the 
moral of this incident ! How much moving 
eloquence and dire denunciation have I pass- 
ed by with the remark — * That is a great 
affair, no doubt, but it won't stop a coffee- 
mill.'" 



TRUE HONOUR. 
By Henry F. Harrington. 

CHAPTER I. — THE CONDITION. 

" Simon, announce to Lieutenant Endsleigh 
that I am ready to see him." 

" Yes, sir." 

Sir John de Follaton was seated, when he 
gave this command, in the library of his an- 
cestral halls. One arm rested on an ancient 
writing-table, a venerable heirloom, and one 
gouty foot was propped up with cushions on 
a stool. The gout was hereditary, as were all 
Sir John's dependencies. The library wm 
on the second floor of an octagonal tower 
that lifted its castellated summit aloft in hoary 
grandeur in the midst of the edifice of which 
it was the most imposing feature. A porch) 
richly ornamented with gothic tracery carved 
in the stone of its walls, and with lofty pin- 
nacles, projected in front, and from either 
side extended wings of the same material and 
architecture with the central tower. It was a 
proud old castle, with its labelled and mul- 
lioned windows, and its embattled and ivied 
walls. It had stood without a change, save 
the jealous repairs necessary to its preserv- 
ation, it may be, since the days of William 
the Conqueror ; certainly, since Edward the 
First's time, for the domain was conferred by 
that monarch on Launcelot de Follayetoun, 
as the original conveyance, sacredly preserv- 
ed in that same library, sufficiently demon- 
strates. And from that by-gone day to the 
one on which we have introduced the reader 
to Sir John de Follaton, it has descended 
without a break in the regular succession, 
through a long line of haughty de Follatons, 
to this last, the proudest and haughtiest of 
them all. The motto on their coat of arms 
was, and had ever been, " Honour 1" 

Sir John was a bitterly disappointed man. 
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He was the first of his race, to whom nature 
had vouchsafed no son. One daughter alone 
graced the halls of his fathers ; but oh, it was 
such a daughter, that in the very woe of his 
heart, he could not spurn her from the excess 
her beauty and sweetness merited. She was 
bred from early childhood, as every scion of 
the de Follatons had ever been reared, in 
every adorning accomplishment of body and 
mind; and she had grown to womanhood, 
proudly preeminent for cultivated charms, 
with an open, laughing, sunny countenance, 
and not one sprinkling of de Follaton pride 
in all her composition. 

" Simon, announce to Lieutenant Ends- 
leigh, that I am ready to see him." We re- 
peat the command, to recall the reader to the 
library and its occupant. The servant retired 
to execute his mission, and Sir John settled 
himself in his chair to receive his visitor. 
There was pride, rank pride, in the calm re- 
pose of every movement ; and it was printed 
yet more deeply and legibly on his corru- 
gated brow, and eagle nose, and thin, com- 
pressed lips ; and in the piercing fire of his 
eye. 

Lieutenant Endsleigh was ushered in. He 
was of middle stature, with a frank, manly, 
taking countenance. He might have been 
handsome, perhaps, at other times, but now 
his cheek was pale, and his lips had a visible 
tremble. He advanced one step from the 
door, and stood still, with his eye fixed on 
the haughty baronet. Sir John bent an 
earnest gaze upon him in turn, without a 
movement of courteous greeting ; and as he 
drew himself up to a more stately height, he 
betrayed that the young man had power to 
move him to the soul ; for his lips slightly 
parted, and the blood mounted to his very fore- 
head. But after a moment's pause, he drew 
his hand across his face, and bending for- 
ward with a stiff and slight inclination of 
body, to be interpreted by his visitor as a 
bow, he beckoned with his finger, and said, 
" Come nearer, young man." 

The lieutenant advanced to the opposite 
side of the broad table to that at which Sir 
John was seated, and his eye fell beneath 
the keenly scrutinizing glance with which the 
Baronet now assailed him. Finally, Sir 
John spoke, and there was harshness mingled 
with the de Follaton pride of his tone. 

" Lieutenant Endsleigh, I will enter with- 
out circumlocution Upon the business for 
which I have summoned you. You saw my 
daughter at Bath, sir?" 

" I did." There was agonizing suspense 
and enthusiastic love in the lieutenant's man- 
ner, and emotion, as he answered. 

" Forgetful of her rank, you dared to 
aspire to her. You took advantage of her 
open nature; and strove to ingratiate your- 
self into her affections. You succeeded. 
Her friends discovered your intercourse 



when it was too late to avert its results. 
Would to heaven I had been there to pre- 
serve the honour of my house. " 

This last sentence was an involuntary 
ejaculation. The young officer's cheek was 
in an instant flushed to crimson, then pale, 
then flushed again. He trembled in every 
limb ; and bringing his arm to the table with 
an audible sound, he would have spoken. 
But the Baronet waved his hand in oppo- 
sition, and with an apologetic " Pardon me," 
continued — 

" Caroline de Follaton loves you, young 
man. I have threatened — I speak it openly 
— I have threatened, conjured, implored her, 
but she has had no heed to me. She loves 
you, sir, and she has forgotten to laugh, 
and her step has become slow and heavy. 
Young man, I cannot lose my child, and I 
have sent for you. But who and what are 
you, that you should be linked with a de 
Follaton ?" 

The lieutenant did not hear this second, 
and more bitter reproach. His thoughts 
were with the being whom he loved better 
than his own soul. 

" But no matter," continued the baronet ; 
"as I said, I could not lose my child. But 
he whom the world knows not, who knows 
not himself, and whose honour has not been 
proved, until it has been found pure as mol- 
ten gold, may never wed the heiress of de 
Follaton, though she pine and die, and I 
follow her, a grey-haired and childless father, 
to her grave 1 You are a soldier, young 
man, and may be what I would have you ; 
but your courage and honour have never 
been tried, and your rank is low. Nay, nay, 
I mean no insult Be calm, and calmly hear 
me to the end. It's a good symptom, how- 
ever, that you do not tamely cringe beneath 
my words. Sir, England is in arms on the 
continent. There is a field for valour to 
prove itself. Would you seek it if you were 
able ?" 

" Indeed, Sir John, I would ; but my regi- 
ment — " 

" Is now in Holland. You are major of 
the 18th 1" 

As Sir John spoke, he threw across the 
table to him a paper which he had been twirl- 
ing in his hand. Endsleigh looked at it in 
amazement. It was, indeed, a commission 
as major in the 18th. He gazed on the as- 
tounding document, then turned his eyes in 
mute astonish meut on Sir John. 

" Sir 1 " his bewilderment at length permit- 
ted him to articulate. 

" I repeat it, sir; you are major of the 
18th. Let it suffice. The commission is 
yours without recompense or reserve. Now, 
sir, the path is straight before you. Prove to 
the world and to me that you are worthy of a 
de Follaton— of my child ! " 

Endsleigh's heart was too full for words. 
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The unutterable brightness of the future that 
broke upon him, and the seraph form that 
seemed to beckon onward with heavenly 
smiles — and hope — and ambition — all swell- 
ed within him. He seemed to exert himself 
to speak, but not a word came forth. 

" It needs nothing of this, sir,*' said the 
stern baronet " You owe no gratitude. I 
have but placed an instrument in your hand 
with which you must work your own progress. 
If you fail to do so, my hate and my curse be 
on you 1 If you carve an honourable way, 
my daughter is yours 1 Look, sir, at our es- 
cutcheon. Read there! * Honour!' It 
never had a stain 1 That shield was ever 
proudly borne ; and it shall never be dis- 
graced ! But I waste time. Here is some- 
thing to enable you to sustain your rank. 
Psha ; do not exhibit the foolery of hesitation, 
but take it up. There are five hundred 
pounds. Should you need more at any pe- 
riod of your probation, send to me. And 
now, sir, I have done. My carriage will 
convey you to the village directly ; and you 
must avail yourself of the first coach to Lon- 
don. Stop there so long as may be absolute- 
ly necessary to fit yourself for your station, 
and then away." 

Sir John rang and ordered the carriage. 
Endsleigh lingered in painful irresolution, 
like one whose errand is but half accomplish- 
ed, and who cannot recall the rest to mind. 
He took up his cap — laid it down — took it up 
again, and half crossed the apartment ; then 
returned to his station at the table. His co- 
lour went and came, too, and he seemed in 
strange confusion. Sir John steadily observ- 
ed him awhile, then bluntly said — 
" Well, young man, what more?" 
" Caroline," said he, blushing more deeply 
than ever. 

" You cannot see her," interrupted Sir 
John, hastily. " If you have any word to 
convey to her, I must be the messenger. 
You are nothing to her now, sir — what you 
may be, is dependent, as I have said, on 
yourself. She shall be made fully acquainted 
with your fortunes, but remember, sir, only 
through me. I am to be your correspondent. " 
At this critical moment, Major Endsleigh 
found free voice. 

" I love her, Sir John, as such a woman 
deserves to be loved. I did not forget her 
rank and mine. I strove with myself, but it 
was in vain. I was about to ask to see her. 
I would have told her how grateful I was for 
this opportunity to prove my worthiness of 
her. 1 would have gathered firmness and 
resolution from her presence — and — I may 
pass away in the struggle to achieve my end, 
and never see her more; and it had been 
grateful to say one word at parting. But I 
bow to your decision. Farewell, sir ! I 
think I shall not disappoint your hopes 
farewell." 



Pride and tenderness may both exist in the 
heart — both, too, supremely active. They 
are not incompatible with each other, though 
they may wage unceasing war. Affection 
had ever conquered the pride of Sir John's 
spirit in connection with his daughter. It did 
so now. The manly bearing of the young 
officer, won, too, upon his feelings. He 
drew out his watch. 

" Stop," said he. " Go to her. The at- 
tendant in the ante-room will conduct you. 
I grant you fifteen minutes for the interview." 
Endsleigh sprang rather than walked to the 
door; and scarce a calculable fraction of the 
precious minutes vouchsafed to him had 
elapsed, before he pressed his Caroline to his 
bosom. Her illness had only been the with- 
ering blight of ' hope deferred,' and now she 
could smile again 1 They had not seen each 
other for three long months — they had now 
but fifteen poor little minutes to live over 
again the past, and dream together of the 
future, and yet, after the first rapturous greet- 
ing, there they sat, hand in hand on the sofa, 
looking into each other's eyes, and often clos- 
ing in a fervent kiss — and saying scarce ever 
a word, save a mere epithet of endearment 
Those minutes were gone, and Simon knock- 
ed at the door before they had hardly calmed 
themselves into an appreciation of the ecstasy 
of reunion ; yet now they must part again ! 

" Dear Caroline," said Endsleigh, "Godbless 
you for your love to me. What were I deprived 
of it 1 And now I may win you 1 Now I may 
claim you at your father's hand, my own, for 
ever ! Think of me as living upon the thought 
of you, and striving for the prize of my well-ao- 
ing! Farewell, my own, my own, rarewelir 
Caroline suddenly tore herself from his 
straining embrace, and severing a tress of her 
golden hair, thrust it into his hand. Kissing 
it repeatedly, he placed it in his bosom. 

" Let it be at once your watchword and 
talisman," said she. 

They parted. Major Endsleigh entered 
the carriage, and it drove away. The coach- 
man cracked his whip, the high-mettled steeds 
tossed their heads as they snuffed the air, 
and sprang away, and the wheels rattled along 
the gravelled avenues. Major Endsleigh 
turned to take a last look at the edifice winch 
held his choicest treasure. A handkerchief 
was waving from a window ; he lifted up bis 
cap in return ; and at the moment, the castle 
was hidden from his view. He fell back, 
sighing, into his seat ; he remained but a few 
hours in London, to which he hastened ; and 
not many days elapsed before he was on the 
bosom of the tide, bound for his regiment on 
the Continent 

CHAPTER II. — THE BANQUET. 

" Hip — hip — hip ! Hurrah ! Hip — hip- 
hip ! Hurrah ! Hip — hip — hip ! Hurrah ! 
Hurrah ! hurrah ! hurrah !" 
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Bp— hip — hur-hu-hurrah ! Good ! A 

>ke." 

ilence, Leland; you are noisy.*' 

bisy 1 That's good again 1 Til p-p-prove 

T that you 1-1-lie under a mistake, sir 1" 

ou'll soon lie under the table, my fine 

r 

hat's personal, by ! 1 1-leave it to 

>mpany if that isn't personal. But I 

ve a m-man that's too drunk to k-know 

p) what he's about." 

ou're very kind, Captain Soberness." 

[r. Ch-chairman, I propose a t-toast !" 

attention, gentlemen ! A toast from 

in Leland." 

-en-gentlemen, I propose the mem-me- 

of Major Petrock. Heaven rest his 

nd the h-health of his successor 1" 

a, ha, ha ! ha, ha ! a good one for you, 

i. You doubtless expect that the next 

be will read, ' Benedict Leland to be 

of the 18th, vice Petrock, deceased.'" 

do, that's a f-act. Do you rae-mean 

insinuate any thing de-derog-deroga- 

itory to my pretensions ? If tried ser- 

as ever re-rewarded " — 

ervice in what? The ranks of Bac- 



n 



m Cuth-Cuthbert, you're a d-d-d d 

eland, I'll put you on your back if 
insolent. But sit down and behave 
Ml There's no doubt of your title, and 
of your chance, neither. We'll make 
water for an interloper. You're safe, 
er. The colonel thinks so, too." 

m, you're a d-d d good fellow 1 " 

ideed, then, either way, eh, Leland?" 
Isleigh crossed the channel, ignorant 
i peculiar trials he was about to en- 
•r. He had been carefully trained in 
.ys of uprightness, by poor and humble, 
>us parents, and aside from his princi- 
<e had an instinctive and utter abhor- 
rf vice, meanness, and sensuality. He 
i enter a regiment, whose officers had 
long associated together, without a 
3 — who were governed by the most 
i esprit du corps, and were addicted to 
follies and vices, governing themselves 
arbitrary code of right and wrong, of 
r and dishonour, the offspring of the 
and perversity it favoured, rather than 
eternal principles of morality, none the 
ading and everlasting that they exist in 
degree of strength in various minds, 
earn of Major Petrock had effected the 
each in their alliance, for many years ; 
ey were resolved that the senior captain 
regiment should succeed him. They 
>t, nowever, anticipate any other an- 
ient, since their petition to the War- 
lad been advocated by the general him- 
i hoary veteran, hating from his soul, 
stem of purchase and favouritism, by 



which the untried, and sometimes, very boys, 
were commissioned, in disregard of the claims 
of those whose scars deserved honourable ad- 
vancement from their country. Captain Le- 
land was a valorous soldier. 

Endsleigh dreamed of hair- breadth 'scapes, 
and well-fought fields, as the only tests of his 
courage— the only contests for his glorious 
stake. 

Colonel Saltram, who occupied tbe chair, 
was called out soon after the conversation de- 
tailed above. When he returned, his face 
exhibited much emotion ; and so soon as he 
reached his seat, he rapped strenuously on 
the table for silence. Curiosity enforced his 
mandate, and in an instant, even the intoxi- 
cated were still. 

" Gentlemen, the general has received de- 
spatches from home, the contents of which 
will excite no less your indignation than your 
astonishment. Give me your attention. Gen- 
tlemen, the claims of our worthy companion 
in arms, Captain Leland, have been disre- 
garded ; and one Lieutenant Endsleigh, late 
of the 24th, is promoted to the vacancy in our 
regiment. The general commands that he 
be respected accordingly." 

All rose. They were one in feeling — one 
in courage — one in determination. It was 
not out of any special regard for Leland that 
they thus advocated his pretensions, for he 
was a hot-headed man, with few intimates ; 
but by the freemasonry of their long intimacy, 
they had learned to consider an insult to one 
an insult to all. They were, too, men con- 
siderably advanced in years, while the new 
major was understood to be yet in the ruddi- 
ness of youth. This strengthened the ex- 
citement against him. 

" I move," continued the colonel, " that 
the officers of this regiment view this denial 
of their unanimous petition, with regret and 
sorrow ! " 

" Agreed ! agreed. Seconded — it's unani- 
mous," were the several ejaculations of the 
officers, some of whom were scarce able, from 
the depth of their potations, to sit erect in 
their chairs. 

" I move," said Lieutenant Dartmouth, less 
fiery and more humorous than his fellows, 
" that a committee of two be appointed to 
communicate to Captain Leland, now asleep 
upon the floor, this news, so interesting to 
him." 

The lieutenant and Ensign Cuthbert were 
nominated by the chair, to the duty. The 
snoring captain was lifted into a seat, and 
when sufficiently awakened to comprehend 
what was said, the appointment of Lieutenant 
Endsleigh was announced to him. It had 
enough of power over his inebriety to bring 
him to his feet ; not, however, without immi- 
nent danger of an overturn. 

" What's that ! A -another man than myself, 
major ! Is that — that true ? It's so as-astound- 
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ing, that I stagger under it; I do, indeed, 
damme ! " 

" Ha ! ha ! ha ! " went round the table ; for 
the captain made a lee lurch as he spoke, and 
almost capsized himself and all things about 
him. 

" What in fury are ye laughing at ? But 
a-about this major. I c-consider (hiccup) 
myself insulted! You're insulted! We're 
all insulted ! I cant stand it !" — so down he 
went at full length upon the floor. 

The company soon separated, and when 
Captain Leland recovered from his intoxica- 
tion, and was again made acquainted with his 
disappointment, his rage knew no bounds. 
He nad considered the vacant majority as se- 
cured to him ; and he had been saluted by its 
title. He ground his teeth together in the 
extremity of his passion, and swore, with mul- 
tiplied and horrible oaths, that his successful 
rival should atone for the insult with his blood. 
His companions were animated by a degree 
of the same sentiment, and encouraged him 
in these feelings. A system of petty vexa- 
tions was arranged for the new officer, to 
render his situation as disagreeable as possible, 
and Leland awaited his coming, abating no- 
thing of his bitter fury, but fostering it by the 
delay! and resolving on a far more speedy 
and signal vengeance than his fellows were 
disposed to execute for his sake. 

Before many days, Major Endsleigh arriv- 
ed, and waited upon his general. He bore 
letters from Sir John de Follaton and other 
high quarters, which made it the evident po- 
licy of the general to treat him with consider- 
ation ; although, from influences before ex- 
plained, he was disposed, negatively, to en- 
courage the cabal against him. Endsleigh's 
bearing excited his interest, too, and enlisted 
his sympathies ; and when, after a few days, 
the major, having, with the most poignant 
sorrow, discovered his situation, consulted hinl 
whether it would not be advisable to obtain a 
transfer to some other regiment, he was dis- 
posed to yield him both advice and assistance. 
But he counselled Endsleigh to remain, and 
to conquer his foes by his deportment, and 
his elevation above the reach of grovelling 
abuse. 

CHAPTER III THE TRIAL. 

The tenor of Endsleigh's conduct did not 
produce the effect desired. It was so strongly 
in contrast in every respect with that of his 
enemies, that it rather served to inflame than 
to conciliate. He observed to every one, a 
marked courtesy — would not permit himself 
to be excited by the thousand and one aggra- 
vations to passion which where thrust before 
him, and never mingled in the often revels of 
the officers, nor exhibited those propensities 
so manifest in them. It was a difficult task 
to comport himself as he had determined — to 
sustain the fortitude and equanimity so neces- 



sary. Insult met him in every quarter ; not 
open and tangible, and yet not so covert but 
that it fully revealed its nature. His days were 
days of misery. In his hours of loneliness, 
it required the exercise of every nobler faculty 
of his mind to prevent him from succumbing 
to his trials. But the high purpose for which 
he was now to strive — the momentous stake 
for which he was playing, was the star of bis 
observation — the guide of his action. When 
more than ordinarily oppressed — when the 
weakness of his human nature rebelled at its 
fetters, and in despair and wretchedness, he 
was sorely tempted to relinquish the contest 
with himself and others, in which he was now 
contending, he would reflect how far more 
honourable and glorious would be this victory, 
than even an evidence of the brute courage 
which would satisfy the proud heart of Sir 
John de Follaton, and win his lovely daugh- 
ter ; how much more enhanced would be that 
daughter's love, when she should be told of 
this desperate struggle ; and he was nerved to 
continued endeavour. 

It was resolved by Leland and his asso- 
ciates, to bring matters to a crisis. It was 
manifest, that Endsleigh could not be cajoled 
or taunted to commit himself. Every day 
testified to his nobleness and superiority ; and 
some decisively hostile demonstration was ne- 
cessary to effect their object. A plan was 
secretly concocted, to force Endsleigh to of- 
fend Leland, that there might be occasion for 
a challenge ; which his guarded conduct had 
thus far prevented. 

Leland was the best shot in the regiment 
The army was at this time quartered in the 
village of B , and Colonel Saltram sent 



invitations to a dinner at his rooms. Major 
Endsleigh was, of course, among the invited. 
He was perfectly unconscious of the object of 
this merry-making, but scrupled whether to 
attend. The officers were careless of that 
only benefit of social feasting — the elevation, 
hilarity and keenness of mind to which H 
conduces — and indulged appetite, merely for 
the gratification of sensual desire. For such 
enjoyment, Endsleigh had little yearning. 
He feared too, lest the passion brooding 
against him in the minds of most, should be 
awakened to energy by indulgence, and he be 
compelled to submit to open and undisguised 
assault. But it might give equal offence 
should he decline to be present, when unre- 
strained by duty ; and he deemed it the wiser 
course to attend, and with eyes open to his 
position, to avoid the results he deprecated by 
caution and wariness. 

When he entered the apartment, he was 
received with studied civility. During the 
first course at table, but little conversation 
took place ; every one was conscious of the 
coming crisis, and every exuberance of feel- 
ing was checked. Endsleigh was impressed 
with the conviction of something unusual and 
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tied, but it was indefinable and unac- 
tble. Yet be exhibited no wonder or 
ion, but sat in calm collectedness and 
osession. Leland was nearly opposite 
i, and the remainder of the company 
unavoidably impressed by the strong 
at between the two ; the former erect 
cure in innocence and the boldness of 

determination, the latter, flushed and 
sain in look and gesture. Xeland was 
ed by his own consciousness of his de- 
ar in coolness ; and poured down glass 
pass, which, in his mental excitement, 
eemedto inflame his passions without 
rassing reflection. 
we a long period had elapsed the wine 

to do its work, the tongues of the 
my to wag, and the denouement to ap- 
i. 

lie health of Colonel Saltram, our gal- 
oot !" said a lieutenant at the foot of the 

Kir gallant Colonel ! " was tossed off in 
iper, followed by stunning cheers, 
entlemen," said the colonel, in reply, " I 
you ; and let me give you in return, 
we ever be as a body of brothers ! ' " 
r*e cannot, while our unity is invaded 
mgers !" cried a captain, on Endsleigh 's 

for while children are sent among us to 
r commanders," added a surly, grey- 
. lieutenant, twirling his glass. 
sse exclamations were not only indeco- 
nd insulting, but of that boldly mutinous 
iter, which would render their utterers 
ible to severe punishment But the 
ills were incited to this exposition of 
), by the countenance of their superiors, 
same time the superiors of the insulted 
The recklessness of the remarks 
however, so startling, that the very ex- 
its of tbem were wonder-stricken, and 
act silence for a few moments ensued ; 
ere being bent on the individual against 
they were directed. The whole matter 
upon Endsleigh at once, so soon as they 
ittered ; and he felt to his soul that he 
sen enticed to his intended destruction 
; lie sat, unfriended, among almost, if 
deed, blood-thirsty enemies. His cheek 
omewhat pale, and he involuntarily lift- 
oself up into a more erect position, while 
need hastily at the offenders. But re- 
n was not overcome by excited passion, 
wallowing his rising indignation and 
, he remained silent, to await the further 
tpment of the evident plot, 
lentlemen, I will give you — Ourselves 
tn a brave companion is again severed 
is, may no beardless upstart be thrust 
us to usurp the laurels, with which tried 
5 should be rewarded 1 " 
is was pointedly delivered by the lieu- 
^colouel. It was a sore trial to Ends- 



leigb, and his paleness was superseded by a 
momentary flush, while his lips trembled with 
excitement But he was still silent. 

" A bumper to Captain Leland ! " 

Endsleigh had never accustomed himself to 
strong potations. At the toasts already drunk, 
he had only moistened his lips. He detested 
nothing more than the beastliness of drunk- 
enness ; he viewed it as no venial crime, to 
steal from the mind those attributes which 
make man akin to his Creator. It may be 
that the proposer of the latter toast had no- 
ticed his continence, and, aware of Leland's sus- 
picious and inflammatory nature, had employ- 
ed this expedient to expedite the contemplated 
quarrel. Certain it is that when, according 
to his usual custom, Endsleigh replaced his 
glass upon the table without having sensibly 
diminished its contents, while every other 
drained his to the last drop, Leland started up 
with diabolical rage painted on his livid fea- 
tures, with protruding eye and clenched fists, 
and in utterance impeded by passion ex- 
claimed : 

" An open, deliberate insult, by — . Major 
Endsleigh, you have not drunk your wine, and 
I will have satisfaction ! " 

" Yes ! yes 1 An insult ! Satisfaction ! sa- 
tisfaction !" were the exclamations of one and 
another ; and Leland, resting his fist upon the 
table, eyed his antagonist with a fiery glance 
of malignity. Endsleigh calmly rose, and 
bowed to the whole table. 

" Gentlemen," said he, "if I have uninten- 
tionally offended, I am extremely ready to 
apologize ; and let me be believed, when I 
say, that an insult or slight was the farthest 
thing from mv thoughts." 

So saying he lifted his glass, which he filled 
to the brim, and proposing, " The best health 
of Captain Leland," he drained it to the bot- 
tom ; and then bowing again, without a 
quiver of voice, or a trembling nerve, he con- 
tinued — 

" I will not profess that I have not felt the 
spirit of many remarks, that have been made 
at this table to-day; and I cannot refrain 
from expressing my surprise, that, guest as I 
am, I should not have been protected by our 
mutual entertainer. I came utterly ignorant 
that I was to be made the target for unbridled 
abuse, but I have resolved to permit none of 
you to triumph in my weakness, and enjoy 
success in my discomposure. At an early 
period of my connexion with the regiment, I 
was apprised, by indubitable manifestations, of 
the feelings entertained toward me ; and was 
disposed, for a time, to consult my comfort 
and your desires by departure from among 
you. My inclinations were overruled by the 
advice of others more experienced than my- 
self, and I have remained. I have never in- 
jured one of you, in word or deed. No one 
of you can convict me of the slightest viola- 
tion of the strictest courtesy; and, while I 
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regret the perversity which expends itself on 
an innocent object, I will also add, that I am 
surprised at such undignified and ungenerous 
cabals, in veteran English officers. I have 
no feeling deeper than that Permit me, 
gentleman, to take my leave. " 

The rebuke of Colonel Sal tram, the host, 
expressed in the commencement of Ends- 
leigh's address, was deeply felt — deeply as it 
was deserved. But it is manifest that he who 
could forget the first principles of courtesy, 
and lend himself to measures so degrading, 
as those in which he was now a prominent 
actor, could not properly appreciate honour- 
able reproof ; and while his self-esteem was 
humbled to the very dust by the stinging cor- 
rection, it enkindled the fiercest fires of 
hatred, and an eager longing for revenge. 
When, therefore, Endsleigh, leaving his 
hearers mute with astonishment, turned to- 
ward the door to retire, he exclaimed with a 
smile of bitterness : — 

" Not until we have filled our glasses to 
your health. Oblige me by tarrying a few 
moments. Gentlemen, the health of Major 
Endsleigh 1 " 

Endsleigh, bowing his acquiescence, but 
without a word, returned to his seat. The 
company, appreciating Colonel Saltram's sar- 
castic tone, could not comprehend that he 
intended to receive Endsleigh's rebuke, by 
actually fulfilling his friendly proposition. 
They waited, therefore, to receive tneir cue 
from him ; and they were correct in their 
hesitation. He had no sooner proposed 
Endsleigh's health, as narrated, than he 
turned his empty glass upside down with an 
accompanying hiss. The action was imitated 
by most, and the hiss re-echoed, while but 
a few, propitiated by the major's noble de- 
meanour drank, in good faith, to his health. 
Endsleigh stood up again, in the midst of the 
utter silence that ensued. The demonstra- 
tion of enmity, just exhibited, was too glaring 
and galling, too, to be unnoticed, and he did 
not attempt to disguise his indignation and 
anger. 

"Colonel Saltram," said he, "I forgive 
you for this, if you can forgive yourself. Am 
I in the company of gentlemen ? I begin to 
doubt it. 1 cannot believe you to be in 
the exercise of your full senses ; and such 
are unworthy of anger. Gentlemen, from 
my soul I pity you — as some day or 
other you will, in humiliation, pity your- 
selves 1" 

He turned again to the door, his conduct 
inexplicable to men, who had taught them- 
selves to regard an arbitrary code of false 
honour as the vade mecum of the soldier ; 
and were incapable of comprehending any 
revenge, not based on brute exertion. His 
hand was on the handle, when Leland cried 
out at the top of his voice, " A coward ! A 
d — d infernal coward !" 



What a word for a soldier's ear ! Ends* 
leigh sprang to the table, with his fingers in- 
voluntarily clenched, his eye darting the fire 
of passion, and his whole frame trembling. 
He was excited to the verge — the very verge 
of the precipice of true honour 1 He was 
about to plunge down to a level with his vile 
defamers, and forget the high glory of the 
soul ! But he had strength to pause on 
the destructive brink ! He checked himself, 
while the fierce language of recrimination 
was faltering on his tongue ! An effort — the 
triumph of mind over body — of the elevating 
sentiments and god-like reflection over fren- 
zied and riotous passion — and his fingers un- 
clenched, his glance lost its intensity, and his 
frame regained composure. He regarded 
the ferocious Leland with an expression of 
lofty disdain and contempt ; and finally said, 
in even a calmer and more steady tone than 
ever : 

" Sir, you are a madman ! I will call on 
you to-morrow; but," he added, as he wit* 
nessed the general smile at his supposed con- 
cession, " I charge you and all to understand, 
I shall come not to arrange for any quarrel 
with any instrument. I will see you to coun- 
sel with you ; to convince you how much 
you have injured yourself and me. I wfll 
conquer you^ Captain Leland, before I have 
done ; but by other weapons than the pistol 
or the sword 1" 

Again he turned to go ; but two, too en- 
caged or intoxicated to observe the slightest 
demands of decorum, planted themselves be- 
fore the door, and with oaths denied egress ; 
while Leland started up, as well as all at table, 
and swore that Endsleigh should fight him on 
the spot. All gathered about the two, who 
stood facing each other, Endsleigh, now pos- 
sessed of resolution and coolness, beyond 
the power of any contingency to dislodge; 
Leland, brandishing his fists, pouring forth 
oaths, and more and more enraged, as he saw 
how futile were his endeavours to excite his 
foe, and with what a calm smile he regarded 
his gesticulations. 

[To be concluded in our next] 



THE REFEREE CASE. 

AN OLD GENTLEMAN'S STOBY. 

By Emma C. Embury. 
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Many years ago," said Mr. E , " I hap- 
pened to be one of the referees in a case which 
excited unusual interest in our courts, from 
the singular nature of the claim, and the 
strange story which it disclosed. The plaintiff, 
who was captain of a merchant ship which 
traded principally with England and tne West 
Indies, had married quite early in life with 
every prospect of happiness. His wife wa» 
said to have been extremely beautiful, and no 
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vely in character. After living with her 
i most uninterrupted harmony for five 
during which time two daughters were 

to his family, he suddenly resolved to 
e his occupation, which he had relin- 
d on his marriage, and when his 
•est child was but three weeks old, sailed 
more for the West Indies. His wife 
ras devotedly attached to him, sorrowed 
f at his absence, and found her only 
it in the society of her children and the 
of his return. But month after month 
L away and he came not, nor did any 
, those insufficient but welcome substi- 
arrive to cheer her solitude. Months 
ened into years, yet no tidings were re- 
. of the absent husband ; and, after long 
I against hope, the unhappy wife was 
died to believe that he had found a 
beneath the weltering ocean. 
tor sorrow was deep and .heartfelt, but the 
«f poverty were now added to her afflic- 
ind the widow found herself obliged to 
to some employment, in order to sup- 
ler helpless children. Her needle was 
dy resource, and for ten years she la- 
1 early and late for the miserable pittance, 

is ever grudgingly bestowed on the 
ie seamstress. A merchant of New 

in moderate but prospering circum* 
8, accidentally became acquainted with 
od pleased with her gentle manners no 
an tier extreme beauty, endeavoured to 
ve their acquaintance with friendship, 
some months he offered her his hand, 
as accepted. As the wife of a success- 
srchant, she soon found herself in the 
nent of comforts and luxuries, such as 
d never before possessed. Her children 
e his children, and received from him 

advantage that wealth and affection 
procure. Fifteen years passed away: 
lighters married, and by their step- father 
furnished with every comfort, requisite 
tr new avocation of housekeepers. But 
ad scarcely quitted his roof, when their 
r was taken ill. She died after a few 
sickness, and from that time until the 

of which I speak, the widower had re- 
arith the youngest daughter. 
ow comes the strangest part of the story. 
in absence of thirty years, during which 
o tidings had been received from him, 
st husband returned as suddenly as he 
eparted. He had changed his ship, 
d another name, and spent the whole 

long period of time on the ocean, with 
ansient visits on shore while taking in or 
rging cargo ; having been careful, also, 
to come nearer home than New Orleans. 
ie had acted in this unpardonable man- 
vards his family, no one could tell, and 
tinately refused all explanation. There 
trange rumours of slave-trading and pi- 
float, but they were only whispers of 
ture rather than truth. Whatever 



might have been his motives for such conduct, 
he was certainly anything but indifferent to 
his family concerns when he returned. He 
raved like a madman when informed of his 
wife's second marriage and subsequent death, 
vowing vengeance upon his successor, and 
terrifying his daughters by the most awful 
threats, in case they refused to acknowledge 
his claims. He had returned wealthy, and 
one of those mean reptiles of the law who are 
always to be found crawling about the halls of 
justice, advised him to bring a suit against the 
second husband, assuring him that he could 
recover heavy damages. The absurdity of in- 
stituting a claim for a wife, whom death had 
already released from the jurisdiction of earthly 
laws was so manifest, that it was at length 
agreed by all parties to leave the matter to be 
adjudged by five referees. 

" It was on a bright and beautiful afternoon 
in spring, that we first met to hear this singular 
case. The sunlight streamed through the 
dusty windows of the court room, and shed a 
halo around the long grey locks and broad 
forehead of the defendant; while the plaintiff's 
harsh features were thrown into still bolder 
relief, by the same beam which softened the 
placid countenance of his adversary. The 
plaintiff's lawyer made a most eloquent ap- 
peal for his client, and had we not been better 
informed about the matter, our hearts would 
have been melted by his touching description 
of the return of the desolate husband, and the 
agony with which he now beheld his house- 
hold gods removed to consecrate a stranger's 
hearth. The celebrated Aaron Burr was 
counsel for the defendant, and we anticipated 
from him a splendid display of oratory. I had 
never before seen him, and shall certainly 
never forget my surprise at his appearance. 
Small in person but remarkably well-formed, 
with an eye as quick and brilliant as an eagle's, 
and a brow furrowed by care far more than 
time, he seemed a very different being from 
the arch-traitor and murderer I had been ac- 
customed to consider him. His voice was 
one of the finest I ever heard, and the skill 
with which he modulated it, the variety of 
its tones, and the melody of its cadences, were 
inimitable. But there was one peculiarity 
about him, that reminded me of the depths 
of darkness which lay beneath that fair surface. 
You will smile when I tell you, that the only 
thing I disliked was his step. He glided ra- 
ther than walked: his foot had that quiet, 
stealthy movement, which involuntarily makes 
one think of treachery, and in the course of a 
long life I have never met with a frank and 
honourable man to whom such a step was ha- 
bitual. 

" Contrary to our expectations, however, 
Burr made no attempt to confute his oppo- 
nent's oratory. He merely opened a book 
of statutes, and pointing with his thin fingers 
to one of the pages desired the referees to 
read it, while he retired for a moment to bring - 
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in the principal witness. We had scarcely 
finished the section which fully decided the 
matter in our minds, when Burr re-entered 
with a tall and elegant female leaning on his 
arm. She was attired in a simple white dress, 
with a wreath of ivy leaves encircling her 
large straw bonnet, and a lace veil completely 
concealing her countenance. Burr whisper- 
ed a few words, apparently encouraging her 
to advance, and then gracefully raising her 
veil, disclosed to us a face of proud, surpassing 
beauty. I recollect as well as if it had happen- 
ed yesterday, how simultaneously the murmur 
of admiration burst from the lips of all present 
Turning to the plaintiff, Burr asked in a cold, 
quiet tone, ' Do you know this lady ? ' 

Answer. ' I do.' 

Burr. ' Will you swear to that ? ' 

Answer. ' I will ; to the best of my know- 
ledge and belief she is my daughter.' 

Burr. ' Can you swear to her identity?' 

Answer. ' I can.' 

Burr, * What is her age ? ' 

Answer. * She was thirty years of age on 
the twentieth day of April.' 

Burr. * When did you last see her?' 

Answer. ' At her own house a fortnight 
since.' 

Burr. ' When did you last see her previous 
to that meeting ? ' 

" The plaintiff hesitated — a long pause en- 
sued — the question was repeated, and the an- 
swer at length was, * On the fourteenth day 
of May, 17—.' 

" ' when she was just three weeks old,' 
added Burr. * Gentlemen,' continued he, turn- 
ing to us, ' I have brought this lady here as an 
important witness, and such, I think, she is. 
The plaintiff's counsel has pleaded eloquently 
in behalf of the bereaved husband, who es- 
caped the perils of the sea and returned 
only to find his home desolate. But who will 
picture to you the lonely wife bending over 
ner daily toil, devoting her best years to the 
drudgery of sordid poverty, supported only by 
the hope of her husband's return? Who will 
paint the slow progress of heart-sickness, the 
wasting anguish of hope deferred, and, finally, 
the overwhelming agony which came upon 
her when her last hope was extinguished, and 
she was compelled to believe herself indeed 
a widow? Who can depict all this without 
awakening in your hearts the warmest sym- 
pathy for the deserted wife, and the bitterest 
scorn for the mean, pitiful wretch, who could 
thus trample on the heart of her whom he had 
sworn to love and cherish? We need not 
inquire into his motives for acting so base a 
part. Whether it was love of gain, or licen- 
tiousness, or selfish indifference, it matters 
not ; he is too vile a thing to be judged by 
such laws as govern men. Let us ask the 
witness — she who now stands before us with 
the frank, fearless brow of a true hearted wo- 
man — let us ask her which of these two has 
been to her a father.' 



"Turning to the lady, in a tone whose 
sweetness was in strange contrast with the 
scornful accent that had just characterized his 
words, he besought her to relate briefly the 
recollections of her early life. A slight flush 
passed over her proud and beautiful face, as 
she replied : 

" ( My first recollections are of a small, ill- 
furnished apartment, which my sister and my- 
self shared with .my mother. She used to 
carry out every Saturday evening the work 
which had occupied her during the week, and 
bring back employment for thefoUowingose. 
Saving that wearisome visit to her empftojer, 
and her regular attendance at church, she 
never left the house. She often spoke of our 
father, and of his anticipated return, bat it- 
length she ceased to mention hint, though I'. 
observed she used to weep mon fr eq uently . 
than ever. I then thought she wept beome 
we were so poor, for it sometimes l is f f ww i d 
that our only supper was a bit of dry hntd, 
and she was accustomed to see by the :Ut 
of the chips which she kindled to warm her 
famishing children,, because she could abtjf- 
ford to purchase a candle without d e fSMSSJ 
us of our morning meal. Such was our .-po- 
verty when my mother contracted' ajospad 
marriage, and the. change to us was -Ska. ft 
sudden entrance into Paradise. We found a 
home and a father.' She paused. . 

" ' Would you excite my own child against 
me?' cried the plaintiff as he impatiently 
waved his hand for her to be silent 

" The eyes of the witness flashed fire as he 
spoke. * You are not my father,' exclaimed 
sne vehemently. * The law may deem you 
such, but I disclaim you utterly. What! 
call you my father? — you, who basely left 
your wife to toil, and your children to 
beggary? Never 1 never 1 Behold there 
my rather,' pointing to the agitated defendant, 
' there is the man who watched over my in- 
fancy — who was the sharer of my childish 
sports, and the guardian of my inexperienced 
youth. There is he who claims my affection, 
and shares my home ; there is my father. 
For yonder selfish wretch, I know him not 
The best years of his life have been spent in 
lawless freedom from social ties; let him seek 
elsewhere for the companion of his decre- 
pitude, nor dare insult the ashes of my mother 
by claiming the duties of kindred from her 
deserted children ! ' 

" She drew her veil hastily around her at 
she spoke, and giving her hand to Burr, moved 
as if to withdraw. 

" ' Gentlemen,' said Burr, * I have no more to 
say. The words of the law are expressed in 
the book before you ; the voice of truth you 
have just heard from woman's pure lips ; it is 
for you to decide according to the requisitions 
of nature and the decrees of justice.' 

" I need scarcely add that our decision was 
such as to overwhelm the plaintiff with well- 
merited shame." 
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ELISE ARMAND, 

Prom the German. By Mnu. E. F. Ellet. 
The curtain fell amid shouts of applause ; the 
Same of the celebrated Armand sounded from 
all lipe. Presently she appeared again upon 
the stage, and with grateful smiles thanked 
the audience for their praises. 

" She is no woman — but an angel !" cried 
the Baron Herder to his friend William ; and 
not a little displeased teas he that the other 
did not partake his excessive admiration. The 
friends were separated by the crowd ; Herder 



■niled himself of the circumstance to part 
from William without an adieu, and pursued 
hk way alone to his lodgings. Here he gave 
vent to his enthusiasm in writing songs ; 
Copied the most successful in an elegant 
hand, and sealed it in a rose-coloured enve- 
lope. Here he gave himself up to dreams 
of buss ; fancy led him to the feet of the 
lovely actress, sod the future promised long 
years of happiness. The next morning he 
sent the song with a bouquet of rare flowers, 
and heard with joy that the fair Elise herself 
had taken the gift from the bearer. 



The next evening she appeared as Beatrice 
in the Bride of Messina, and Herder was first 
in the theatre. With eager impatience he 
waited for the curtain to rise ; to the first 
scene, in which she did not appear, he paid 
little heed, being absorded in the conversation 
of tun gentlemen who sat next him. 

" I remember well her first debut," said 
one; "she was then only sixteen, a lovely 
budding rose. I then visited the theatre 
daily, till she married a rich nobleman." 

" If I mistake not," observed the other, 
"her lord was more jealous than Othello; 
he took his young and beautiful wife to his 
castle on the Rhine, where she passed her 
dayi watched like any sultana." 

" I know little of her history during that 
time : nor aught except that after a few years 
she relumed tu the stage as Elise Armand. 
Her beauty is now of a statelier kind than 
before ; and for me, I look u|ion her with 
not the less admiration, that I know her to 
have reached her twenty-ninth year." 

" It inoy be questioned if the thought <x " 
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" women are foolish 
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enough to vex themselves about an added 
year or two, as much as if it was sure to bring 
an added wrinkle to their brows. " 

Herder was deeply interested in the dis- 
course ; " Is she then a widow ?" he mentally 
asked. But at the moment she appeared on 
the stage, and he saw and thought of nothing 
but her. 

After 1 ong deliberation, the enamoured youth 
resolved to write and ask of the object of his 
affections permission to visit her. Permission 
was granted. With a beating heart he has- 
tened the next morning to her dwelling. On 
entering the hall, he heard the voice of Elise 
in the next apartment, the door leading to 
which was partly open. She spoke in ac- 
cents of distress. 

" Take the jewels, then, and free me at 
once and for ever from your sight P' 

" Elise r said a low, deep voice, " Elise I 
moderate your anger. You are wholly in 
my power ; remember you that ?" 

" I cannot — I cannot satisfy your enormous 
demand," she said, sobbing. " Leave me, if 
you are a man 1" 

" Farewell !" said the voice, "yet we meet 
again, lady 1" and he laughed fiercely. The 
door was thrown open, and a tall, elderly man 
strode through the hall without noticing Her- 
der and went down the steps. Herder knew 
not whether to follow him, or announce himself 
to the lady; but in the midst of his hesitation 
the door opened again softly, Elise looked in, 
and said in a feint voice, " You here, sir ?" 

" I have this instant come," replied Herder ; 
and followed her into the parlour. She soon 
became more cheerful; the cloud vanished 
from her lovely face, and she entered into 
conversation with her usual vivacity. There 
was nothing declamatory in her gestures or 
her discourse ; yet her earnestness, and the 
singular propriety of her accent, gave some- 
thing dramatic to her manner, and every 
movement, quite natural in her, reminded 
one of the antique. She wore a robe of 
white muslin ; a gold comb confined the 
silken profusion of her hair, and the languor 
occasioned by recent tears, softened the 
piercing brightness of her dark eyes. An 
hour passed swiftly in her society ; the young 
Baron saw it was time to take leave, ana 
faltered an entreaty to be permitted to call 
again, which she granted with an unembar- 
rassed smile. 

Herder was the only son of a wealthy 
nobleman, high in public office ; at the de- 
sire of his father, as ne had elder brothers, he 
had devoted himself to the army ; and though 
his fiery temperament scorned all subordina- 
tion, his fancy painted the " pomp and cir- 
cumstance of war" in the most fascinating 
colours. It was not to be wondered at, that 
a being so richly gifted as Elise, should pro- 
duce a powerful impression on the heart of 
such a youth — only twenty years of age. At 



first he admired the artiste: but every day 
her voice sounded sweeter, her face seemed 
fairer, and his admiration grew to a passion. 
The brilliant actress received his homage ai 
a matter of course. She was accustomed to 
attention and flattery; his song, half read, 
was thrown into a casket full of similar tri- 
butes, and his visits taken as celebrated people 
take the visits of their admirers. The youth 
was gifted, accomplished; why should she 
not solace herself in his society ? Elise was 
not wanting in vanity ; she loved the deference 
and admiration of those who were distinguish- 
ed; and Herder's enthusiasm in conversa- 
tion served to divert her mind from painful 
thoughts. 

From tb,e time of .his first meeting with 
Elise, Herder avoided his former companions. 
Every evening, however, found him at the 
theatre ; when she dra hot play he was sure 
to see her in the boxes, and he accounted 
himself happy when he could obtain a glance 
of recognition from her, for she never spoke 
with him on such occasions. Sometimes, in- 
deed, he thought of the strange man and his 
threats, but he was too much dazzled by the 
charms of his fair one, to think ill of her, and 
he cared not, so long as he feared not a rival 
So soon as decorum permitted,, he visited her 
again ; his compliments, which had a deeper 
and more passionate meaning than the simple 
words expressed, she listened to with her usual 
composure, and the enamoured youth was fain 
to give her silence the most favourable inter- 

E rotation. At length she begged to excuse 
erself, having to study a part, and he took 
his leave full of hope, but could not prevail 
on himself to quit the neighbourhood of her 
dwelling. What were his emotions ere long, 
when he saw a young man of a tall and dis- 
tinguished person, enter the house, and soon 
after saw his shadow at the parlour window ? 
It did not occur to him that he had no right 
over Elise; in the violence of his passion ne 
called her faithless — a coquette, &c., and was 
fain to rush into the house and satisfy himself 
by actual observation of her perfidy. As he 
was about to ring at the door, his friend Wil- 
liam came up ; and in the excitement of bis 
feelings he told him all. 

William laughed and said, " Do you forget 
that Elise Armand is an actress ? I wish not 
to depreciate their worth, but I never knew 
one who declined homage. An actress loves 
no one but herself; for popular applause she 
will immolate the truest heart. Your devo- 
tion can never satisfy so vain and ambitious a 
creature !" 

There was little consolation in this speech 
to poor Herder ; he turned away from his 
friend, who went on, humming a tune ; and 
he vowed to forget the faithless girl, no longer 
worthy of his thoughts. For several rights 
he staid away from the theatre, and even 
joined some of the clubs. Some days passed, 
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and he conceived a burning desire to see 
felise once more; this wish vanquished, at 
length, the remains of his pride and indigna- 
tion. It was on a rainy evening in autumn 
that he visited the theatre, unable longer to 
live out of the sight of his beloved. He 
knew she only played in the first piece, and 
would then return home. He determined to 
meet and salute her, and hoped from her 
manner, to gather some intimation of her 
feelings. When she appeared, tender and 
lovely as ever, his heart leaped with new 
hope. Her acting was so natural, so child- 
like — sure nothing false could dwell in such 
a temple i The man whom he had seen at 
her window might be a relation 1 

The piece was at an end; he hastened 
from the box, and along the passage leading 
from the theatre to the open street. She 
came, accompanied by her maid ; pale, and 
with downcast eyes, she did not observe him. 
She dropped her glove by accident ; Herder 
picked it up, pressed it twice to his lips, and 
banded it to her. She took it with a smile, 
said a few words of thanks, and with a glance 
that seemed to speak of sorrow, proceeded to 
her carriage. 

" Why have you deserted me ?" was Her- 
der's interpretation of this glance ; and his 
heart swelled again with joy. The next 
morning he hastened to her dwelling, and to 
have a pretence for his visit, took along with 
him Schiller's " Mary Stuart" He was re- 
ceived cordially ; she talked much and plea- 
santly. He told her that an amateur theatre 
had been established by his fellow officers, 
and that as soon as he returned, " Mary 
Stuart" was to be performed; and begged 
her to give him a few hints upon the charac- 
ter of Mortimer, which he was to undertake. 
Elise did not immediately reply ; but after 
a pause said, " I shall be much occupied for 
the next two weeks ; after that, you are wel- 
come. Learn your part well, so that you can 
do without the book ; I will personate the 
Queen, and if necessary, the others also, that 
you may understand the spirit of the play. 
So come again the third of December." 

Herder departed, more her slave than ever. 
He was again denied to his friends, and passed 
the whole time in studying his part— scarce 
bestowing a thought on the circumstance that 
in a few weeks his furlough would expire. 

It was the last day of November ; the wind 
blew fiercely, and the rain pattered gloomily 
against the windows of the actress's dwelling. 
one sat on a taburet, close to the fire, me- 
chanically twisting her fingers in her long, 
beautiful hair. The candles burnt down, 
but she did not notice it ; she was absorbed 
in thought, and tears stole one after another 
down her cheek. After a while she rose, 
went to the window, threw it open, and look- 
ed long into the darkness. Suddenly two 
lights were visible in the distance ; she heard 



the roll of a carriage. " 'Tis he P she cried 
joyfully, and closed the window. The atti- 
tude in which she continued to listen, both 
hands pressed against her throbbing heart, 
might have served as a study for a painter. 
At length the door flew open, and the young 
man, the same figure Herder had seen at the 
window, entered. 

" Edmund, my Edmund !" whispered 
Elise. He came up, embraced her, and 
seated himself on the taburet at her feet, 
looking tenderly in her face. She laid her 
head on his shoulder and wept bitterly. The 
young man soothed her ; at length more 
composed, and wiping her eyes, she said, 
" Let us speak now of the future ; when will 
you return ?" 

" That I will come as soon as it is in my 
power, my Elise, I need not tell you. Yet, 
you must not be angry if I stay two months 
in London. My father will not consent to 
my leaving him sooner ; and if he fulfils my 
wishes, I must sacrifice to his the pleasure of 
our earlier meeting. But fear nothing; I 
love my father, and am beloved of him ; he 
will welcome you to his arms as his daugh- 
ter." 

" Ah ! I feared he would never consent," 
said Elise ; " and even yet, he may entreat 
you to renounce me ; he may bid you stay 
with him, and I shall never see you again P 
She spoke in a tone of passionate grief — 
covered her face with her hands and wept. 

" Elise 1 you know well I cannot live with- 
out you!" cried Edmund; "and it is not 
only my best happiness, but my most sacred 
duty, to spare your heart every pang. Be 
composed ; my father never can, never shall 
separate us ; but as I love and honour him, I 
will sue in person for his consent. I re- 
peat it, he will be happy to call you his 
daughter." 

" But the distance between us— other im- 
pressions — will they not weaken your love 
for me ?" sighed Elise. 

Edmund started up, about to reply indig- 
nantly ; but Elise, clasping his hand, said im- 
ploringly, " Dear Edmund 1 forgive me ! 
You are the only happiness of my life ; it is 
therefore I am always in fear of losing you." 
" You must not doubt me," said Edmund, 
earnestly. " I have gained much ; my father 
has given up his scheme of uniting me to a 
high-born heiress ; he does not even object to 
your profession, but he frequently questions 
me upon your past history; rumour must 
have prejudiced him against you." 

Elise rose with a look of haughtiness. 
" Must I stand a trial ?" said she. " Do you 
distrust me ?" 

" Nay, beloved," interrupted the young 
man ; " I know, and the world knows, that 
you were devoted to your profession from 
earliest youth, and that after your husband's 
death you returned to the stage, assuming 

o2 
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your maiden name ; and all know your ex- 
emplary life ; but why did you renounce the 
name of your husband ? There is a mystery 
about you ; and the vulgar ever build reports 
upon mystery." 

Elise turned pale, but collecting herself by 
an effort, replied, " My whole life lies open 
before you ; I have nothing to hide. I re- 
nounced my husband's name, because I was 
better known to the theatre-going public as 
Elise Armand." 

Edmund kissed her hand. " What need 
was there of questioning ?" cried he. " You 
are ingenuous as an angel ; I will show my 
father your letters and your picture, and they 
will put all meddlers to shame." 

In parting, he urged her to live secluded 
during his absence ; and, if possible, to with- 
draw immediately from the stage. They 
talked for an hour together ; at last Edmund 
tore himself from the arms of his betrothed, 

Suitted the house, and soon disappeared in 
\ie darkness. 
With unrepressed impatience Herder await- 
ed the appointed third of December, and 
went every night to the theatre, in the vain ex- 
pectation of seeing Elise. Two days before 
the time so much longed for, he received a 
note from the actress requesting him to defer 
his visit as she was ill ; and hinted at the 
same time, that she wished no inquiries made 
after her. This news but increased the 
poor youth's anxiety, and his passion ; night 
after night, wrapped in his mantle, he walked 
to and fro beneath her windows, striving to 
discover through the closed curtains the 
shadow of that beloved form. 

Elise was really ill. Her parting with Ed- 
mund, whom she loved for himself, and not 
for his rank and fortune, had deeply affected 
her. In obedience to his wish, she gradually 
withdrew herself from her acquaintance, and 
by negociations and sacrifices, dissolved her 
connection with the stage. She did not re- 
gret society, but she felt the want of the ex- 
citement acting had afforded her, more deeply 
than she could have believed possible. She 
missed the heartfelt cheering of the people ; 
she could not help longing to mingle once 
more in the alluring scene — to walk a vision- 
ary earth, and yield herself to the magic of 
the poet's art From that fair fantastic world 
she felt as if for ever divided ; she had enter- 
ed the kingdom of prose ; and in the absence 
of her betrothed, it was difficult to fill the 
void. 

She thought upon Herder and her promise 
to him; and thought it no harm to permit 
him to visit her ; he being inspired, as she 
fondly deemed herself — only by the love of 
art. With joy like that of a child who re- 
ceives permission to have a party of its play- 
mates, she wrote an invitation to the youth. 
In a large room adjacent to her lodgings, a 
theatre was arranged, in which she had often 



played with a few amateurs. This wa* 
opened for the occasion ; she dressed herself 
in the robes she used to wear as Mary Stuart, 
and welcomed Herder with undisguised plea- 
sure. She was all the queen this evening; 
and as the youth, with true impassioned feel- 
ing uttered the glowing words of the poet, she 
forgot every thing but his genius, as displayed 
in the part she was personating. With proud 
delight, as in former years, when she fint 
listened to the burst of popular applause, she 
heard the rapturous exclamations of her 
youthful proteg£. "OT cried she, "the 
actor alone enjoys the beauty of life ; for his 
being is one of which no other, not even the 
poet, has a conception ! When the day de- 
clines, and stars appear in heaven, then rises 
and shines his star ! The clamour of every- 
day life ceases around him ; distant times 
speak in glorious voices to his ear. When 
he puts on the robe, he becomes, indeed, the 
individual he represents; while others only 
contemplate a fine piece of acting — he re- 
joices and mourns, loves and hates, subject 
to the magic sceptre swayed by the genius of 
the poet P* 

The enchantress had opened a new world 
to the eyes of Herder ; and all without her 
seemed only a dream. In vain his father 
wrote to him he had selected a young and 
wealthy maiden to be his bride. The young 
man's neglect of repeated letters at length led 
to an open breach between tnem. He de- 
manded and obtained a dismissal from the 
army ; thus he was at liberty to devote himself 
exclusively to Elise. He saw her daily from 
this time, and communicated to her his reso- 
lution, which she encouraged, of embracing 
the actor's profession. Tne fortune he in- 
herited from his mother secured him from 
want, and, instructed by Elise, he determined 
in a few months to appear before the public. 

The relation of his innamorata to Ed- 
mund, and her reasons for leaving the stage, 
were unknown to him, for with the bashful- 
ness of first love, he ventured no confession, 
dreaming that he had read her heart. 

At Herder's solicitation, and for her own 
pleasure, Elise again summoned around her 
the select circle who had often before played 
in her private theatre. Short pieces, and 
scenes from tragedies were studied and re- 

S resented before a small and chosen au- 
ience. 
How happy was Herder when the evening 
came appointed for the presentation of scenes 
from tne loveliest drama in the world — Ro- 
meo and Juliet 1 He was to stand in her 
presence ; to hear her sweet voice, and as 
Romeo utter what his heart felt. He 
longed to speak with her alone ; but this even- 
ing it was impossible, for a crowd conti- 
nually surrounded her. 

The next evening, just at dusk, he went to 
her house. The windows were dark; the 
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bouse was still. He rung the bell repeatedly ; 
at length an old female servant appeared, and 
answered briefly to his questions that Madame 
Armand had left the city many hours before, 
without leaving word whither she was gone. 

Much disturbed, Herder returned to his 
own lodgings. In vain he inquired the next 
day, and the next, whither Elise had gone ; 
he could obtain no information from any 
source. He recollected having once heard 
her speak of a journey to Vienna ; and rest- 
less, unable to live out of her presence, he set 
off for the imperial city, in hopes of meeting 
with her. Before he had journeyed many 
miles, however, he was overtaken by a storm; 
and the coachman insisted on putting up for 
the night at the first village they reached. 
Their hostess, a garrulous old woman, by 
way of apology for indifferent fere and at- 
tendance, told shocking stories of the fevers 
prevalent in the neighbourhood. Herder 
paid little heed to her discourse, only urg- 
ing the coachman to get him off as early 
as possible on the morrow. But on the 
morrow Herder did not make his appearance 
from his chamber; and when the hostess 
went to wake him, she found him in a raging 
fever, and quite delirious. 

To the sick man, fair forms seemed to flit 
round his couch; but one was more lovely 
than all. When, many days after, he re- 
covered his senses, he found himself in a 
strange, but elegantly furnished apartment. 
. A young man stood at his bed-side, and an- 
nounced himself as the proprietor of the 
. house, and his near kinsman. It was Eugene 
von Herder, his cousin, who was just married 
and settled there; his wife's was the form 
which Herder had fancied an angel's in his 
delirium. Eugene had heard that a stranger 
of rank lay ill in a miserable inn ; and having 
learned, moreover, his name, had him brought 
to his hospitable castle, where every possible 
attention was paid him. 

Eugene was silent respecting the disagree- 
ment between Herder and his rather ; but he 
sought, by every delicate means in his power, 
to induce the youth to abandon his idea of 
becoming an actor. The delirium of his 
.guest had betrayed all his secrets. Herder 
answered little to his cousin's dissuasions, but 
sank into deep and silent melancholy. He 
was detained long by weakness in the house 
of Eugene, and still remained ignorant of 
Elise's abodc^The only alleviation to his 
.sorrow, was the presence of Amelia, the 
young and lovely wife of his host His eyes 
followed her involuntarily when she moved 
about, intent on household cares ; her cheer- 
fulness, her child-like innocence, her grace 
and dignity of manner, and perfect ease, were 
a perpetual surprise to him. She did not 
resemble the actress, either in person or mind ; 
.yet she appeared to him beautiful and fasci- 
nating. 



At length he recovered strength sufficient 
to enable him to pursue his journey. With 
expressions of gratitude he parted from his 
kind relations ; and in hopes of finding Elise 
returned, ordered his carnage back to the city. 
Memory pictured fur scenes as he saw the 
well-known towers, and drove through the 
streets he had so often passed on his way to 
her. 

Taking time only to change his travelling 
dress, he hurried to her dwelling. His heart 
had not deceived him ; she was there, for the 
whole first story was brilliantly illuminated. 
Herder flew up the steps, and stopping the 
first servant he met, sent him to beg a mo- 
ment's interview with the lady of the house. 
He remained in the hall, for he dared not 
meet her in the presence of strangers. 

Elise appeared, pale, and evidently trem- 
bling with apprehension ; but her brow cleared 
when she saw only Herder. The youth sign- 
ed imploringly towards a dimly-lighted room 
on the left hand ; she followed him wondering. 
When they entered, and he believed himself 
safe from observation, he sought no longer to 
control his emotion. He threw himself at 
her feet, pressed her hand to his lips, and 
would have clasped her in his arms, but she 
repelled him, crying, " Herr von Herder 1 
What mean you? What brings you here ?" 
" How I" exclaimed the youth. " Is it 
thus I am received? You leave the city 
privately, return without informing me, and 
treat me coldly when forgetful of your ca- 
price, and devoted only to you, I come to 
welcome the beloved of my heart !" 

"Sir!" said Elise, affecting composure, 
though she was far from feeling altogether 
blameless, "you forget that you have no 
right over me. If you have deceived your- 
self with vain hopes, it is your fault, not mine. 
Indeed, I hold it very unkind, that you have 
chosen to disturb my marriage day with your 
ill-timed visit." 

" Your marriage, Elise ? A masterpice of 
a comedy, truly I You saw my love ; you 
permitted it; you gave me hope; for your 
sake I have quarrelled with my rather." He 
spoke in a voice of bitterness and passion. 
" And with whom do you now play the lover's 
part?" 

Edmund, who had noticed Elise's sudden 
paleness, and her withdrawal from the com- 
pany, and had followed her out of the hall, 
entered just at this instant He strode across 
the room, and said sternly — 

"With what right, sir, do you ask such 
questions ? I am the husband of this lady ; 
my name is Harriwell." 

Herder laughed wildly and bitterly. " Sir 
Harriwell ! Yes, it was natural for her to 
choose a man of rank and fortune. May you 
live happy with this — actress 1" 

" He is a coyish fool, who indulged him- 
self in idle hopes, for which I never gave him 
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ground ; I swear I did not 1" cried Elise ; and 
while Herder, dumb with grief and indigna- 
tion, leaned against the wall, casting fierce 
looks on Harriwell and herself, she briefly 
related to her husband all that had passed 
during their acquaintance. Edmund saw that 
Herder, carried away by enthusiasm and 
vanity, had been most to blame for his dis- 
appointment. 

" It is not well, Elise,* 1 said he in English 
to his bride, " your silence to me of this ac- 
quaintance ;" and turning to Herder, he said 
in German, " you must see, sir, that you can 
have no right over my wife ; that you have 
deceived yourself, and mistaken her friend- 
ship and courtesy — yes, abused it. You 
must ask pardon of my wife for your arro- 
gance and violence.** 

Herder, who had listened gloomily, now 
approached Elise, and said, "Farewell, gra- 
cious lady 1 You have much to forgive your- 
self, when you think on my crushed heart 1" 

Elise trembled; she strove to command 
herself, but all swam before her sight; she 
heard nothing more that passed between the 
men, but sunk in a swoon upon the divan. 

When recollection returned, she was lying 
on the bed in her own chamber, her maid 
sitting beside her. To the questions of her 
mistress the maid answered that her lord had 
locked himself up in another apartment 
This brought to remembrance the scene just 
past ; Elise 's head throbbed ; she felt herself 
unable to quit her bed, and lay anxiously 
awaiting the entrance of her husband. Some 
tedious hours passed thus ; at length she heard 
under her window the voice of the groom, 
who had saddled and bridled Edmund's horse. 

Would he go out without seeing her — and 
whither ? With an effort of despair she rose 
from the bed, and went towards the door; her 
husband at that moment came in, and mo- 
tioned the maid out of the room. Elise, 
speechless with apprehension, clasped her 
hands and looked imploring at him. 

" Elise," said he, gently, " I am going out 
on business — but I pray you be composed ; I 
will soon return. Should any thing prevent 
my return, open this packet. Adieu 1" He 
pressed a kiss upon her lips, and hastily left 
the room ; Elise sank on ner knees. Soon 
all was still as death in the house ; the still 
kneeling bride could hear the beating of her 
heart The warm sunset rays streamed in at 
her window, and sparkled on the rich gems 
that decked her hair, and on her gold-embroi- 
dered robe ; her bridal splendour seemed to 
mock her woe. 

An hour of agony passed; then her ear 
caught again the tramp of a horse's feet ; the 
hall door flew open ; some one ascended the 
stairs; her husband entered, his arm in a 
sling — and with a cry of joy she threw her- 
self on his breast. 

Herder had been wounded severely, though 



not dangerously. His friend and second 
William, did all that friendship could suggest 
He was soon sufficiently recovered to go out ; 
but he carried a wound in his heart that 
blasted his youth. His physician prescribed 
country air, and sick at heart, as well as in 
body, he sought health once more with his 
kinsman, Eugene. He received a friendly 
welcome both from Eugene and his wife, 
whose gentle cares could sometimes beguile 
his grief; nor was it without an emotion of 
shame, and even something like regret, that 
he learned Amelia's family name, and that 
she was the bride once destined for him by 
his father. He had spurned the alliance of a 
noble and virtuous woman, to be the dupe of a 
selfish coquette — for such, Elise now seemed 
to him. By the interference of Eugene, a 
reconciliation was effected between him and 
his father ; he returned to him ; embraced a 
diplomatic profession in compliance with his 
wish, and lived apart from gay society. 

Sir Edmund Harriwell and his bride ar- 
rived in England, and Elise breathed more 
freely. Lord Harriwell received his daughter- 
in-law with parental affection, and as Elise 
perceived that he admired only the domestic 
virtues in women, she studied to endear her- 
self to him by displaying the engaging quali- 
ties of a lovely wife and daughter. The 
modest reserve she now cultivated, tempered 
her natural vivacity most becomingly; and 
her many accomplishments, now devoted to 
charm the family circle, rendered her the de- 
light of the worthy old man. Thus loved 
and cherished in the bosom of a noble fa- 
mily, Elise ceased to sigh for the amusements 
of a city life ; without regret she left London 
to accompany Lord Harriwell and her hus- 
band to their country seat There she took 
charge of the gardens ; occupied herself in 
cultivating flowers during the day, and in the 
evenings, read to her father-in-law from grave 
books, or played and sang to him. 

Lord Harriwell rarely saw company ; but 
time never passed heavily in his family, such 
was the variety of occupation for its inmates. 
Edmund's love for his fair and gifted wife 
daily increased ; and she thought no more of 
the homage of the multitude, or of the bril- 
liant life she led as an actress. 

Thus passed three years in uninterrupted 
peace ; at the end of which time Lord Harri- 
well expired in the arms of his son. Elise 
joined in Edmund's filial grief; and it was m 
her power to console him. He was now the 
lord of vast estates ; and the change in their 
mode of life soon produced a corresponding 
change in the character of Elise. Their 
house was soon crowded with guests, for 
there were times when Edmund felt that be 



needed the diversion of company. He 
adored his wife ; but his ardent wish for off- 
spring was ungratified. Elise felt the disap- 
pointment far more deeply; her beauty 
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on the decline; her health foiled, and she be- 
gan to dread the loss of her husband's af- 
fection. To keep this, she tried new modes 
of pleasing ; but alas 1 her affectation of 
gaiety only tended to bring about what she 
most feared. 

At this time, a friend of Edmund, who had 
been long in Italy, returned to England, 
bringing with him his young and lovely wife, 
who was the mother of two lovely boys. 

Lord C. soon found out his friend Harri- 
well ; their estates were contiguous, so that 
the friends saw each other daily, and Elise 
felt but the more unhappy when she saw Lady 
C. with her children, and witnessed the 
attention they called forth from Edmund. 
Elise was three years her husband's senior ; 
she fancied he already regarded her with in- 
difference; and chagrin and jealousy in- 
creased her indisposition. The charming 
roundness of her figure disappeared; her 
masses of dark hair showed, heightened by 
contrast, the paleness of her cheeks ; even 
her accomplishments ceased to be of service 
to her, as she could no longer exhibit them 
to advantage. 

Lord C.'s eldest boy was Edmund's dar- 
ling, and he often solicited permission from 
his parents to keep his young guest for several 
days together. Lord Harriwell could not 
fail, however, to observe Elise's dislike to the 
child, though he could not conjecture the 
cause. The self- tormenting woman had con- 
ceived the idea that her husband's fondness for 
the boy was an evidence of his attachment to 
the wire of his friend. 

Thus passed some time ; at intervals, half 
maddened by jealousy, she would look back 
mournfully to the time when she was alone 
the cynosure of all eyes. She sat one day in 
her closet, apparently occupied in reading; 
but the angry flush upon her brow shewed 
that her thoughts were elsewhere. 

" No ! " she exclaimed at length, starting 
up, and letting fall the book ; " I will bear 
this no longer 1 I will return to my native 
Germany ! " 

The door was softly opened ; she turned 
round, and saw the stranger, whose hateful 
presence, since her departure from Germany, 
she hoped she had escaped for ever. 

Her lips parted with horror, but she sup- 
pressed the shriek that sprang to them ; she 
Decame deadly pale, and grasped the arm of 
the sofa for support. 

" I am welcome as usual, I perceive," said 
the man with a grim smile. " But have no 
fear. I have been seen by nobody. And I 
come for the last time." 

Elise breathed more freely. The man ap- 
proached, and said in a low tone, "I am 
gone this instant — so soon as I receive — a 
thousand pounds." 

" A thousand pounds ! " 
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So rich a lady cannot feel the loss of so 
trifling a sum ; and you have no children on 
whom to spend money. Give it to me, and 
to-morrow I sail for South America." 

"My whole store amounts only to three hun- 
dred pounds," said Elise, trembling violently. 
She went to the desk, took out a roll of bank 
notes, and handed them with averted face to 
the intruder. 

" 'Tis not enough, lady!" said the rapa- 
cious stranger. "If, in truth, you have no 
more money, I am reasonable, and will con- 
tent myself with a few valuable jewels." 

Pale and trembling, Elise offered him a 
diamond ring. 

" Still, not enough," said the cold-blooded 
wretch ; " bethink you, lady, I am a worker 
of miracles. I can, with a word, raise you 
from the dead." 

" Take this," said she, faintly, and handed 
him a necklace. 

" The jewels are pretty," said the man, 
holding the necklace in the sun. " Do not 
be affrighted ; I tell you nobody saw me. I 
have just arrived in the country, and have 
luckily hit the moment ; the servants are all 
engaged, and Lord Harriwell is with Lady 
C. Why do you turn crimson, lady ? Men 
have all their caprices. Farewell. " 

He concealed the necklace and left the 
apartment. Elise sank terrified on her knees, 
muttering, " Let me die — let me die, rather 
than see that wretch again !" 

Voices were now heard below ; she distin- 
guished that of her husband, then the stran- 
ger's; and both came nearer. The door 
new open ; Edmund entered, dragging in 
me stranger, while the servants crowded the 
ante-room. 

" Here is a villain," cried Lord Harriwell, 
" who has robbed you in a most inexplicable 
manner, and yet insists upon it, that you gave 
him the jewels 1" 

Elise moved her blanched lips, but could 
not speak. " Ah, pardon me for having 
frightened you so 1 " exclaimed Edmund. 

" Speak, my lady, and vindicate me," said 
the accused. " Whatl will you let me be 
hanged for a thief? " 

" No, no 1 " gasped the miserable woman. 
" No ! I gave him the jewels." 

" Ha ! this necklace, worn by my honoured 
mother, which my father himself elapsed 
round your neck, Elise?" And turning to 
the stranger, he said, " Restore the jewels ; 
if my wife is indebted to you, your claims 
shall be satisfied. He then commanded the 
servants to conduct the culprit to another 
room, and guard him closely. 

Elise was now alone with her husband. 
He stood with folded arms and clouded brow, 
evidently waiting some explanation from her 
of the strange scene that had passed. A sud- 
den revulsion had taken place in her feelings ; 
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she no longer trembled, but her composure 
was the calm of despair. 

She knew that all must be discovered, and 
delayed not to confess what the stranger, she 
felt assured, would reveal. 

" You are aware," she said, after a long 
and painful pause, in reply to the stem ques- 
tioning of her husband, " that I lost my fa- 
ther in infancy, and was left in dependence 
on my mother, an admired actress. She 
never designed me for the stage, but allowed 
me to visit the theatre, which seemed to me a 
fairy world. My mother encouraged my love 
of the drama, and my dexterous imitation of 
clever actresses, but refused to comply with 
my earnest wish, and suffer me to devote my- 
self to that profession. Illness at length 
overtook her ; she was obliged to leave the 
stage, and her savings hardly sufficed for our 
support. We received, however, unexpected 
aid. A rich nobleman, who had studied with 

my uncle, and happened to be then in K , 

heard of our distress, and in the most gener- 
ous and delicate manner, transmitted a con- 
siderable sum, as a loan, to my mother's hands. 
She recovered ; and when after the lapse of 
two years, being grown to womanhood, I 
renewed my eager petition, she could no 
longer oppose it. Dowered with youth, 
beauty, and talent, I went upon the stage, 
and was soon the darling of the court and the 
public. Under the instruction of my mother, 
I daily acquired more skill. At this period, 
Herr von HelmhofF, our former benefactor, 

came again to K . He visited us ; my 

mother praised him warmly after his depart- 
ure, and dwelt upon the attention he had 
shown me. The hopes she built on this 
attention were not ill-grounded ; his visits 
became frequent, and ere long he offered me 
his hand and fortune. My heart had never 
been touched ; I became his wife, and follow- 
ed him, accompanied by my mother, to his 
home in a distant land. 

" My mother lived but a year with me, and 
died in the belief that I was happy. I was 
far from being so. I had never loved Helm- 
hoff; I regretted my former life ; his great 
castle, with its splendid rooms, his stately park 
and charming meadows, to which I too might 
lay claim, were worthless in my sight, com- 
pared to the brilliant world upon the stage ; 
and I would have given all my jewels and rich 
dresses for a garland of flowers ami the robe 
I wore upon the mimic scene. Often, in the 
silence of night, I wept over past joys, and 
present solitude ; for Helmhoff, out of jealousy, 
excluded all society from his house. The 
only man in the castle besides himself, was 
an Italian, named Stratti, who had once 
saved his life in Florence, and whom he blind- 
ly trusted. From the first moment in which 
I saw this man, I conceived an aversion for 
him, and he seemed to return it with secret 
hatred. He nourished the jealous suspi- 



cions of Helmhoff, and watched my every 
action. 

" About this time I recieved a visit from 
my cousin, Elise Arm and, a young actress. 
She was delighted with the noble old castle, 
but after a few days' stay there, wished her- 
self away : and pitied me as a hopeless pri- 
soner ! " 

Here Elise started up and pressed her hands 
wildly to her forehead. Then collecting her- 
self, she resumed her story, shuddering while 
she spoke. 

" Oh, it was terrible ! and the gloomy cas- 
tle — I could not bear it ! I besought Helm- 
hoff to take me away, or to let me go ; but 
he only answered, ' Ha ! would you kill me 
Elise ? I would rather have you in your 
coffin, than out of my sight !' 

" Stratti saw and knew every thing; and 
laid a plan by which he hoped to possess 
himself of Helmhoff's personal property. 
Many months I dragged on a miserable life; 
at length I fell ill of a slow fever. Stratti 
offered me the means of deliverance. In a 
moment of desperation I swallowed the 
liquid he had prepared for me, and soon for- 
got my woes in insensibility. When recol- 
lection returned, I was in a hovel many miles 
from the castle. Helmhoff, immediately after 
my supposed death, had set forth on a jour- 
ney, leaving the care of my burial to Stratti, 
who had taken the opportunity to liberate me. 
The joy I felt in recovered freedom, stifled 
the voice of conscience. I had been grate- 
ful to Helmhoff for his kindness to my mother, 
but I thought the whole happmess of my life 
too great a price to pay for it. My cousin 
was married and gone to Sweden ; I ven- 
tured, after a while to assume her name. 
Thus passed many years ; I was happy, and 
respected, till Stratti, who for a while had 
vanished from my sight, returned to cast a 
shadow over my future life. 

" I was separated from Helmhoff— dead for 
him. You loved me ; and to you, from the 
hour I saw you, my heart was surrendered. 
I was silent ; I became yours ; for 1 could 
never bring myself to confess my deceit to 
you. Stratti, too, promised eternal secresy. 
Look in my heart, Edmund ; think of all I 
have suffered, and be just to me ! " 

Elise ended her confession. Without a 
word, or even a look, which might reveal the 
state of his mind, Lord Harriwell left the 
apartment. Her maid came in, soon after, 
by his orders, to assist her mistress. Lord 
Harriwell then went to the stranger, with 
whom he was closeted half an hour, and soon 
after, the Italian was seen to depart from the 
castle. 

Elise passed the night like a despairing cri- 
minal. What had she to hope ? Edmund 
could never again trust her; he might, in- 
deed, take measures to inform Helmhoff that 
she was living ; and that was what she dreaded 
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all things. She could hardly hope 
ye would endeavour to procure a legal 
* from her first husband, and receive 

to his affection the wife who had de- 
1 him. She feared, too, the scoffs of 
jquaintance ; and her lingering love and 
isy of Edmund, struggling with other 
gs, wrought up a tempest in her bosom. 
e next morning her maid brought her a 
from Edmund ; it ran briefly thus : — 
Slise : — I am going, for a few days, to 
on, I shall be calm and determined when 
ee me again. Harriwell," 

86 read the billet, then angrily tore it in 
j. " He loves me not 1" she exclaimed ; 
s deliberating on means to be rid of me 1" 
de, resentment, and jealousy stormed 
r breast; perhaps she nourished, also, 
ret hope that Edmund, when on the 

of losing her for ever, would relent 
pursue her. She took, and speedily 
ited, a resolution which only a spirit 
erg, restless, impatient of control, would 
adopted. 

ten Lord Harriwell returned, three days 
he found a letter from Elise, informing 
if her flight and present place of abode; 
earing it to his choice to follow, or re- 
ler for ever. The letter was singularly 
id ; H had been written under violent 
km. Edmund did not hesitate long. 
ould not consent to live with a woman 
had not only basely deceived him, but 
l so little regard to his feelings in this 
top. He left her to her fate, 
my months passed. Elise rejected the 
y allowance tendered her by Lord Harri- 
and took up her residence in a city in 
torth of Germany, where she again ap- 
d upon the stage as Elise Armand. A 
mt toilet supplied the vanished charms 
uth, and her fine acting commanded at- 
>n, though no longer the enthusiasm of 

She went from city to city, and played 
' where ; but her restless temper would 
uffer her to remain long in one place, 
i passed a year. The ravages time and 
ess had made in her fine person, were 
rery evident ; and she went to a water- 
lace for the restoration of her health. 
e was walking one day in the gardens, 
ted in gloomy reverie ; aroused by steps 
her, she turned, and saw a pale young 
of about eight and twenty, whose well- 
n features awakened indescribable sens- 
i in her breast. She saluted him cour- 
ly ; he returned the civility, passed her, 
vent into the house. It was Herder; 
tie had not been recognised t The next 
ihe saw him again in company, and 
» brought him so near, that she could 
every word he said. He was no longer 
lot-headed, enthusiastic youth whom she 
iuiown of yore ! but a stately, intellec- 
nan, before whom she felt her own insig- 



nificance. He was much improved in per- 
sonal appearance; and a certain earnestness 
of expression imparted singular interest to his 
countenance. His mind, too, had ripened; 
he had become a gifted man ; what was she 
now — the brilliant Elise ? 

The actress shed bitter tears ; but with the 
sight of Herder, long dormant feelings, less 
painful, were awakened in her heart. She 
learned that he filled a high public office ; he 
was the pride of his father. She learned, 
also, that he was still unmarried. 

She felt assured that he must recognise 
her ; he heard her name every day ; and it 
galled her to think that he would not claim her 
acquaintance. The same cold courtesy con- 
tinued to mark his demeanour towards her. 

One day it was proposed to her by some of 
the company whom she met every day at the 
hotel, to pass time during the rainy weather, 
by studying and enacting some dramatic piece 
before a select audience. Elise scarce con- 
cealed her joy at this proposition. " Romeo 
and Juliet" was the piece chosen, and as they 
were in want of a Juliet, they begged the dis- 
tinguished actress to undertake that part. 

A burst of surprise and admiration from the 
audience, welcomed her appearance upon the 
scene, on the appointed evening. Once more 
arrayed in the charms of youthful beauty, 
and proud in the consciousness of merit as an 
artist, she exerted all her powers to do jus- 
tice to the part ; and once again entered into 
the spirit of the author. 

Herder had taken his place near the stage; 
he could not gaze on her without interest and 
emotion, for he saw the same Elise whom he 
had once so passionately loved; he heard 
the same voice that once thrilled his heart. 
Thunders of applause greeted her at the fell 
of the curtain ; but she saw only him for 
whom she had put forth her powers, appar- 
ently indifferent to all. Pale and exhausted, 
she was borne to her apartment. As she re- 
moved the false bloom from her cheek, and 
threw aside her jewelled robe, and looking in 
the mirror saw her emaciated face, stamped 
with premature age, her disgust at life re- 
turned in full force. " Your time is come ?" 
said a voice within her. " Away, then, and 
rid yourself of maddening remembrances." 

She could no longer command admiration; 
why should she live ? In silence she wrap- 
ped herself up in her mantle and quitted the 
house. 

The next morning Herder went earlier 
than usual to drink of the waters. He 
walked along the shore ; but suddenly started, 
for the waves threw a corpse at his very feet. 
He recognised the features of Elise. 

Such was the end of a woman who pos- 
sessed noble gifts to win admiration, yet had 
so little to make her happy ; for she lacked 
religion, discipline of mind, and a heart for 
the joys of Home. 
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TRUE HONOUR. 

[concluded.] 

We left our hero, Major Endsleigh, seeking 
egress from the room, and opposed by Leland 
and others. 

The voices of a dozen men were mingled 
in stunning confusion, one or two expostu- 
lating and demanding peace, but the most 
anathematizing Endsleigh by every expression 
at command. When all had fatigued them- 
selves with shouting, and grown tired of the 
sound of their own voices, they ceased their 
vociferations one by one, and awaited the 
action of the principals in the threatening 
conflict In tnis pause, Leland's fiendish 
tones were again heard. 

" I'll have your heart's blood ! Fight me — 
fight me, coward ! now, with sword or pistols, 
or I'll brand you with infamy, and horsewhip 
you before the whole regiment !" 

" Captain Leland," answered Endsleigh, 
without an evidence of emotion, his voice as 
firm and playful as in common parlance, 
" I will neither fight you now, when you are 
insane, nor to-morrow, when you are your- 
self. I fear no man — no — but I do fear, and 
I am not the coward to conceal it — I do fear 
the anger of heaven and my own self-con- 
demnation, should I shed the blood of a fel- 
low creature V* 

There is something in moral courage — that 
courage which springs from the counsel of 
those faculties which man enjoys alone, of all 
animated creation, which demands involuntary 
respect, and stamps its own grandeur on the 
countenance beyond the reach of misconcep- 
tion. Its deliberation has no features in com- 
mon with hesitating fear, and its gentle firm- 
ness cannot be confounded with the anxious 
lingering of weakness. But it is the most 
fatal arrow in the side of those who are con- 
scious of their inability to imitate it. So Ends- 
leigh's conduct enlisted some in his favour, 
while it the more inflamed those who were 
governed by debasing incentives. Leland 
was rendered almost beside himself by its in- 
fluence ; and advancing a pace or two, aimed 
a violent blow at the major's face. Expect- 
ant of such an outrage, he received it on his 
arm, and grappling with the giver, dashed him, 
by a single effort, to the floor; kneeling above 
him to prevent his rising, until his further vio- 
lence should be arrested Those most sym- 
pathizing with the prostrate man, would gladly 
nave pounced upon his conqueror, and inflict- 
ed serious injury upon him ; but Endsleigh 
had now won the favour of so many, that he 
might, perhaps, have disputed the contest to 
the discomfiture of his assaulters. They, 
therefore, looked on in gloomy inaction, 
smoothing their fury within them, or voiding 
it in suppressed oaths. Endsleigh held Leland 
to the floor, until by his struggles to relieve 
himself, he had totally exhausted his strength. 



" Are there none," laid Endsleigh, that, 
"who will restrain this misguided man from 
a further exhibition of weakness ? " 

" Yes I yes 1 " cried several voices, with 
alacrity; and, trusting to the tide now ap- 
parently turning in his favour, Endsleigh re- 
leased his grasp upon the panting man, and, 
uninterrupted, left the apartment. He re- 
tired to his quarters to ruminate upon the 
scene he had passed through, and to fbrbode 
evil from its ill-omened influence. The code 
of honour, by which an insult must be wiped 
away in blood, was then most extensively pre- 
valent in the English army, and to infringe it 
was irremediable disgrace. Moral or religious 
scruples were the mark for the jeers of ridi- 
cule and scorn ; and afforded no bulwark of 
protection to their entertainer. Endsleigh 
knew how much he had risked to maintain his 
principles. He knew that his actions and 
words might go forth to the world, miscon- 
strued or misrepresented, and his fame be 
blasted for ever. He felt, in the extremity 
of agony, that his Caroline might, perhaps 
be lost to him. The busy tongues of his ma- 
licious foes would surely wag to his harm, and 
Sir John de Follaton, who doubtless had cor- 
respondents to apprise him of his conduct) 
might receive ana credit the condemning tale. 
Eager to anticipate falsehood, he sat down 
and penned to Sir John a minute account of 
the fracas, and of the grounds upon which he 
had conducted himself. The despatch was, 
by chance, entrusted to the same courier who 
bore a falsely coloured statement from one 
of the very officers most concerned in the 
affair. 

Sir John took up the falsehood first, and 
having perused it, he deliberately tore Ends- 
leigh's letter in pieces, without reading a 
word, and threw the fragments from the 
window 1 

CHAPTER IV. — THE REJECTION. 

A lie will travel from Maine to Georgia, 
while truth is putting on his boots ! The re- 
port was industriously circulated by Ends- 
leigh 's enemies, that he had wantonly insulted 
a brother officer by declining to drink his 
health, and had, in the most cowardly man- 
ner, refused to make honourable amends. 
This was almost universally credited; first 
because the majority of men are perversely 
prone to swallow ill against their fellows rather 
than good, when the choice is presented to 
their appetites, and again, because there were 
few to contradict it : for of those who had 
succumbed to Endsleigh 's magnanimity, the 
most had returned to the domination of old 
sympathies, with the vanishing of the agitated 
scene ; and, if they did not actively engage 
in the dissemination of untruth, were suent, 
or shook their heads when appealed to for 
their evidence. Endsleigh found the appro- 
bation of his own heart scarce able to sustain 
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him, under his aggra v ated trials. The infec- 
tion of suspicion and contempt of him, soon 
spread from his own regiment to the whole 
army, and he could turn to no quarter for 
friendship and sympathy. The very privates 
seemed to accord to him reluctant obedience 
and courtesy, as though it were humiliation to 
be commanded by one stigmatized by the op- 
probrious epithet of coward. He longed for 
an opportunity to prove to his maligners and 
the world, that his conduct was not the off- 
spring of cowardice ; but fortune seemed to 
have leagued herself with his foes. Skirmish 
after skirmish took place, and he was in every 
instance so stationed, that he was unable to 
partake in the conflict Six months thus 
passed away. He heard nothing from Sir 
John, nothing of his beloved Caroline ; and 
all this while he struggled on, with his sorrows 
pent in his own bosom, and not one straggling 
ray of comfort to cheer him, save the single 
and uncertain hope, that stormy clouds cannot 
always obscure the sunlight, and that the 
blessed and clear blue sky of truth and justice 
would one day be revealed above him. 

At this time, he received one morning a 
summons to wait upon the general, and was 
charged with despatches to England. This 
duly was received with mingled feeling, in 
which joy was uppermost. The lover ever 
longs for the sight of his mistress : and Ends- 
leigh was eager for communion with Caroline. 
It was true, he had been favoured with no op- 
portunity to prove his honour, and Sir John 
might interpret the delay unfavourably ; but 
the hope of an interview with Caroline gilded 
-even this anxiety, and whispered to him that 
he could easily communicate the truth, and 
place his situation on its right footing in Sir 
John's mind. He was glad, therefore, to be 
on the Channel, waited by prosperous breezes 
to his native land. 

When he arrived at Portsmouth, the first 
newspaper on which he laid his eye, contained 
an article copied from a London print, and 
headed " A Black Sheep in the Army," 
.giving a detail of his difficulty with Leland, 
- and the occurrences at the dinner, but so warp- 
ed and distorted to his disadvantage, as to be 
hardly recognizable. Indeed, it was only by 
the initials and the designation of time and 
plaoe, that he could identify it in any respect 
whatever. But, untrue as it was, it struck 
fear to his heart. The silence of Sir John 
was now explained — this report, or one of 
similar tenor, had undoubtedly met his eye, 
and outweighed his own explanation. He 
hastened to London. At his interview with 
the minister, to deliver his despatches, the 
nobleman paused at the sound of his name 
and repeated to himself, " Endsleigh — Ends- 
leigh— -ah, I remember !" — and his demean- 
our, in the communications he was necessi- 
tated to hold with him, was cold and formal. 
The annunciation of his coming in the papers, 



was accompanied with defamatory reflections, 
designating him in plain terms, as the officer 
referred to in the article before noticed. He 
was rejoiced that in the great city, not one 
had ever known him, had ever called him 
friend; and, so soon as his business was con- 
cluded, he hastened away toward that centre 
of all his thoughts and anticipations, Follaton 
Castle. 

It was a dark and stormy afternoon, when 
he opened the park gate and approached the 
hall. As he walked up the avenue, the old 
trees sighed in the wind, and the big drops 
were driven into his face as they were shaken 
from the moaning branches. They seemed 
to weep at his coming, rather than to welcome 
him ; and in that sympathy which the mind 
feels with the bright and the gloomy in na- 
ture, he was rendered disheartened and fear- 
ful of his reception. The grey-headed porter 
answered his faltering summons, and sent up 
his name to Sir John. His very soul was 
chilled by the cold reply — " Sir John bids me 
say he knows no such person as Major Ends- 
leigh ! " He could not leave the door without 
a second effort, and desired the servant to pre- 
sent his earnest request to his master, for a 
few words with him. It was of no avail; 
again the answer was returned — " Sir John 
says peremptorily he does not know, and 
wishes no intercourse with Major Endsleigh 1" 

He paused on the step. There was pity 
and commiseration in the countenance of the 
porter, and he stood, holding the door in his 
hand, awaiting Endsleigh's action. . 

" Is— Lady— Caroline here?" said the 
major, in a low, tremulous tone. 

" She is," answered the porter; " but she 
.is not well." 

The tears came gushing into Endsleigh's 
eyes. He drew his hand hastily across them, 
but not before the porter had noticed his 
emotion. 

" Come in, sir-come in," whispered the 
kind old man. " Come in and refresh yourself; 
Sir John need not know it." 

« No — no — I thank you, but cannot 1" an- 
swered Endsleigh, and turned from the door. 
The rain now poured in torrents, and the 
dreariness of nature harmonized with the de- 
solation within him. He paused when at 
some distance from the castle, and cast a 
glance at its windows in the direction of his 
Caroline's apartments ; but the form of the 
loved one was not there— no glance returned 
his own. Arrived at the village inn, where 
he was known, he was compelled to detail to 
curious questioners and gaping listeners the 
occurrences of the war, and this increased his 
agony. Tearing himself, finally, away, he 
threw himself upon a sleepless bed, and arose 
with fevered blood and aching head. So 
soon as the proper hour arrived, he started 
for the castle, about a mile distant, having 
resolved to plead earnestly with Sir John for 
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a hearing; not to return, indeed, until he 
had harassed the proud nobleman, by impor- 
tunities, to afford nim a chance for the vindi- 
cation of his honour. What was his conster- 
nation and renewedMespair, to be informed 
that Sir John had left the castle, at an early 
hour, for Bath ! 

« And Lady Caroline?" 

" Accompanied him. She was somewhat 
better, but so weak as to require to be lifted 
into the carriage." 

Again he retraced his steps to the village, 
and, Dy the first opportunity, was on the road 
to Bath. His determinations were now go- 
verned by desperation. 

" He shall not avoid me," he said to him- 
self, " where he goes I will follow. I will 
not tamely submit to be judged without a 
hearing. He may spurn me from him, but 
he shall hear me I" 

Amidst such reflections he alighted at the 
hotel, where he hoped to meet Sir John. 
He was wearied beyond nature's endurance, 
more by conflict of mind than exposure of 
body, and as a servant was conducting 
him to his room, that he might meet the re- 
pose to which he had been long a stranger, 
ne encountered in the passage-way his Caro- 
line's maid. 

" Meet me on this spot at nine," said he, 
overjoyed at the rencontre, "as you love 
your mistress !" 

She nodded acquiescence, and passed on. 
A new turn was given to his feelings. He 
could, at least, discover what were Caroline's 
views of his conduct, and how she regarded 
him still. He called for writing materials, 
and penned a passionate and exculpating 
note, conjuring her to believe that he would 
rather die than forget true honour. He 
paced his room until the hour appointed with 
the maid, and then hurried to the passage- 
way. She was there, and received his note. 
He had petitioned for a reply, and a second 
meeting was arranged. His impatience for 
its arrival cannot be described. He could 
scarce contain himself — scarce pacify his rest- 
less spirit. It came at last, and true to the 
moment, he was in the place appointed. 
Promptly as himself the maid appeared, and 
thrusting a note into his hand, hastily re- 
treated. He returned to his room. The 
writing was in Caroline's well-known cha- 
racters, and only pausing to kiss the direction 
— " Henry ! " — which was a harbinger of good 
tidings, he tore open the seal. He read of 
love, fervent as ever — of trust in him to the 
utmost — of confidence in his high-minded- 
ness — of resolution to make him her earthly 
guide, or none beside. But it conjured him 
to refrain from seeking her. She was feeble, 
and it was uncertain when she could appear 
abroad ; and her father was watchful and jea- 
lous of their communication. It was to 
avoid him that he had thus suddenly left the 



castle ; and it would not work for good, should 
he persist in being near them. 

What would Endsleigh have more? Im- 
ploring heaven's blessing on such faithful and 
enduring affection, he Dooked his name for 
London that very night, by good fortune 
escaping Sir John. In four days he was with 
his regiment in Brussels. 

CHAPTER V. — THE TRIUMPH. 

" The foe — they come — they come?" A 
ball was given at Brussels, on the night before 
Waterloo's field was crimsoned with streams 
of blood; and, in the language of the gifted 
poet, 
" Last noon beheld them full of lusty life, 




Battle's magnificently stem array !' 
Endsleigh was not with the gay and thought- 
less revellers, and his ear was among the first 
to catch the sound of the cannon's distant 
roar, and to arm for the coming fight 
There was a strange feeling in bis soul : a 
something that whispered, that the hour of his 
glory, the tomb of his shame, was soon to be 
ushered in. He was collected, yet burning 
with impatience. He eagerly watched every 
arrangement, and longed to dash among the 
foe and strike for Honour. His regiment, 
contrary to his hopes, was stationed somewhat 
in the rear, and he began to fear that he might 
yet longer wear the signet of dishonour. 
The battle began. Volleys of musketry 
pealed along the air, and the loud camion 
thundered forth their iron death. Clouds of 
smoke, like a mournful canopy, overshadowed 
the scene, and nature seemed hushed in 
silence, to weep the dreadful conflict Fiercer 
and fiercer raged the battle strife : and now 
came the reeling charge, now was the flashing 
bayonet driven nome to inflict its gaping de- 
struction — now death strode madly around, 
bathing in the blood of hecatombs ! 

" They retreat ! A base retreat 1 The 
cavalry are broken by the French squares! 
The infantry turn, by heaven P cried Colonel 
Saltram. 

At the moment, the order came for bis re- 
giment to advance. £ndsleigh*s heart leaped 
within him. It was the hottest moment of 
the fight. The ranks march firmly to the dis- 
puted ground. They fired—they charged— 
they wavered I Colonel Saltram was killed, 
as he shouted in encouragement; the Lieute- 
nant-Colonel, a moment after, fell wounded 
from his horse. Endsleigh was then in com- 
mand. He dashed among his men — his firm 
tones were cheering and inspiring — the panic- 
struck were reinvigorated, the yet unyielding 
filled with new determination. The Gene- 
ral's aide rode up. 

" Major Endsleigh, the General's eye is 
upon you. You must turn this part of the 
French line, or the day is lost ! " 
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" It shall be donel" cried Endsleigh. 

With an echoing shout, after a second ap- 
peal, the regiment advanced. Again they 
charged — Endsleigh 's sword was the pioneer 
to victory — it was a deadly struggle, but it was 
triumphant. The enemy fell back — the Eng- 
lish again shouted and pressed on, and the 
French retreated in disorder. More than 
half the 18th were weltering in their blood, 
but victory had perched upon their helms ! 

Night closed around the scene, and Wel- 
lington had won immortality. Thousands lay 
prone on the bloody field, over whose lifeless 
remains young Hope wept tears of anguish ; 
but some reposed after that terrific fight in 
pride and exultation, for they had twined a 
wreath of fadeless laurels about their brows. 
Among these was Major Endsleigh. 

Publicly congratulated by his commander, 
on his courage and surpassing coolness at a 
desperate crisis, he was made one of the 
bearers of despatches to London. How 
diverse were his sensations, from those with 
which he had before sought the shores of 
England — how different his reception in the 
great emporium of the world ? 

The country was filled with sympathetic 
joy, and before many days a ball was given in 
London, by one of the proudest of the nobi- 
lity, to Endsleigh and his associates. What 
a change ! Once he was neglected and dis- 
regarded — now, the proud and the beautiful 
thronged around him, eager for his acquaint- 
ance, and tendering their warm estimation. 
But his measure of happiness was not yet 
fulL There were others to seal his triumph, 
without whose recognizance, the fiat of all the 
world was as nothing. He had, as yet, been 
unable to seek Sir John de Follaton, he 
knew not whether to dare to knock at the 
castle door again. 

Before he slept, he resolved to make a 
trial of his standing, and to seek the castle 
once more ; but in the morning, while he sat 
at breakfast, the door opened, and Sir John 
was ushered in. Endsleigh started to his 
feet 

" My boy, your hand 1 I have hurried up 
to London to welcome you — I arrived only 
last night. I come in person to ask forgive- 
ness ; and to say, that the carriage is at the 

door, and Caroline de Follaton in London." 

• • • * * 

Thus reads a chronicle of the year 1816, 
with a long list of processions, and noble per- 
sonages in attendance : " Married, in St 
James* Chapel, by Right Reverend Bishop 

, Colonel Henry de Follaton, late Major 

Henry Endsleigh, his name having been 
changed by letters patent, to Caroline de 
Follaton, only child of Sir John de Follaton, 
of Follaton Castle." 



UNWRITTEN POETRY. 

By N. P. Willis. 

There is poetry that is not written. It is 
living in the hearts of many to whom rhyme 
is a mystery. As I here use it, it is delicate 
perception; something which is in the na- 
ture, enabling one man to detect harmony, 
and know forms of beauty better than an- 
other. It is like a peculiar gift of vision; 
not creating a new world, but making the 
world we live in more visible ; enabling us to 
combine and separate and arrange elements of 
beauty into the fair proportions of a picture. 
The poet hears music in common sounds, 
and sees loveliness by the wayside. There is 
not a change in the sky, nor a noise of the 
water, nor a sweet human voice, which does 
not bring him pleasure. He sees all the light 
and hears all the music about him — and this 
is poetry. 

To one thus gifted, nature is a friend of 
many sweet offices and true consolations. 
Call it visionary if you will, she has glad fel- 
lowship for the happy, and medicine for the 
wounded spirit, and calm communion for 
gentle thoughts, which are the life of his 
moral being. Let him seek her when he will, 
if his heart be anything but dead, the poor 
sympathy of the world is a mockery to her 
ministering influences. I dare go farther. 
The power of nature over such a mind as I 
have described, is, in cases of extreme mental 
suffering, or abandonment, stronger than any 
other moral influence. ( I except, religion of 
course ; and I would be understood through- 
out this narrative as having no reference, com- 
parative or direct, to that purest of all princi- 
ples. My object is to illustrate the effect of 
nature on rare and imaginative minds, and 
not to state a theory of any general bear- 
ing whatever. ) There is something in its 
deep and serene beauty, inexpressibly sooth- 
ing to the diseased mind. It steals over 
it silently, and gradually, like an invisible 
finger, erasing its dark lines and removing its 
brooding shadows, and before he is aware, he 
is loving, and enjoying, and feeling, as he did 
in better days when his spirit was untroubled. 
To those who see nothing about them but 
physical convenience, these assertions may 
seem extravagant; but they are neverthe- 
less true ; and blessed be the Author of our 
faculties, there are some who know, by ex- 
perience, that nature is a friend and a phy- 
sician to the sick and solitary spirit of her wor- 
shipper. 

Paul Lorraine, by the above definition, was 
a poet. He had been what is called a strange 
child. It was a way of saying, that they did 
not understand him. His unbounded glad- 
ness when gay, and his singular depression at 
times, were unaccountable. He was as do- 
cile and affectionate as a girl ; but he would 
wander away on a summer morning and neg- 
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lect hit books like a very truant He never 
could resist the stirrings of spring, and the 
smallest bird that went singing over him on 
his way to school, tempted mm off irresistibly. 
His spirit revolted at confinement in such 
seasons, and when chid for absence his spirit 
rose within him and he answered indignantly. 
On one of these occasions he was punished 
with a blow. I remember it as if it were 
yesterday. He was perfectly transformed. 
The delicate, quiet boy whom we expected to 
submit, and weep, sprang to his feet with the 
sternness of a lion. He compressed his beau- 
tiful lip, and his eye flashed for a moment— 
and then he stood calm and immoveable till 
the blood gushed from his nostrils. It was 
the last attempt to subdue him, and he was 
left to his own waywardness. 

At fourteen Paul Lorraine was the most 
engaging being I ever saw. He was tall for 
his years, and surpassingly graceful. ; but his 
face won you like a spell. It was not its re- 
gularity; not its clear, transparent com- 
plexion ; not his fine eye, with its long, 
shadowy lashes; but a delicious melancholy 
that was refreshing, like the twilight, to look 
upon. He was happier than most boys; 
often gay; but whatever the expression of 
the moment, and whatever the change in 
features that were singularly flexible, the 
calm, angelic seriousness of that look was 
always there. His person was apparently 
slight ; but exquisite symmetry, and the ex- 
ercise of his early wanderings, had given it 
compactness, and the airy Side of his step 
was almost unearthly. His Gearing was mo- 
dest, and the habitual sadness of his counte- 
nance chastened it much ; but no one could 
be long in his presence, without discovering 
that the chivalry of a high-minded boy was 
among his readiest impulses. 

Is it singular that such a being should be 
loved? that in the early maturity of uncom- 
mon sensibilities, he should himself love, pas- 
sionately? Perhaps it was the fault of his 
character that he was too susceptible. He 
certainly never could resist the delightful lan- 
guage of a woman's unmeant preference ; and 
if this is a sin, it is the shadow of a virtue—a 
consequence inseparable from the very deli- 
cacy which ennobled him. I am not sure 
that the blush which betrayed the secret of 
Marion Graham, was not the first shot from 
the quiver we read of; but be that as it may, 
a truer affection never stirred the fine chords 
of the human bosom than the love of Paul 
Lorraine for that bewitching fairy. I have 
seen her often. I have played with her, both 
by daylight, and moonlight, a thousand times. 

At twenty-five, Paul had mingled with the 
world. He had been caressed more than was 
good for his character, and had dipped deeper 
mto pleasure than his better angel whispered 
him was innocent He had learned to wear 
armour upon his feelings, and could go free 



among companions whose want of delicacy 
and consideration would have wounded him 
once, like arrows. He had become what is 
called a man of the world, of the better 
order ; such an one as women select for a de- 
fender, and men for an umpire in the nice 
distinctions of honour. He was, to a certain 
degree, master of himself, and always a ruling 
spirit with others ; a noble nature, that had 
suffered plausible, but false principles to graft 
themselves upon it His worldly accomplish- 
ments, however, were as yet but the dress of 
the masquerader, and his heart was beating 
still, beneath it, with the fine impulses that 
wrought upon his boyhood. He had kept 
the poetry of his feelings apart from their pro- 
fanation ; and in the midst of gaiety, it would 
visit him like a palpable touch, and lead him 
away in a rich dream to the beautiful trea- 
sures of his fancy. A reach of moonlight on 
a wall, or a glimpse of a bright star through 
the window of a ball-room, was talisman 
enough ; and the contemplations of his early 
years would come at such bidding, and refresh 
him in the depth of a forgetfulness that would 
seem to be total. How often have I followed 
him from a crowded room, to see him lean 
over a balustrade, and with the merry laugh of 
" fair women and brave men " ringing in his 
ear, look up to the clear heavens with the en- 
thusiastic and simple fervour of a child ! 

To Marion he was true. She had grown 
up as he knew she must, with a heart too deep, 
and a mind too ardent for the light frame 
which imprisoned them. She was as delicate 
as a flower ; but oh ! her love was the breath 
of her being, that would one day exhaust it 
She had the quick perceptions of her sex, 
united to the strong, intuitive capacities of 
genius. Her acquirements had elevated and 
expanded them ; and without a knowledge of 
the world, or the trick of fashion, she stood 
alone among women like a " particular star," 
and won from all the unqualified admiration 
she did not value. 

The love that Paul had begun with a boy's 
rash vow, was matured into a strong affection. 
It was the whole tide of his aim in life to he 
worthy of Marion. There were obstacles in 
the way of his happiness, however, which, in 
the opinion of his friends, made the attain- 
ment difficult, if not improbable. He was 
not rich, and had no apparent preference far 
any profession or business. While this was 
the case, a connection was, of course, by the 
principles of this " working day world," not to 
be thought of; and the tear on this subject, 
by those who knew the temper of his mind, 
was formidable. It had been, however, a 
theme of much reflection to him, and the 
subject, in his own feelings, wore a brighter 
aspect. His views, it is certain, were yet ro- 
mantic, and he did not quite realize the dull 
servitude of business ; but he had naturally a 
penetration and common sense, which were 
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br in a mind so gracefully gifted, and 
meet vision of Marion Graham, was, in 
ra view, a sufficient stimulus to all ne- 
7 sacrifice. 

cnety, however, had many claims upon 
ind with the irresistible fascination of his 
er, it was not strange that he became a 
rite. It is a trying relation to hold to 
orid, and true as it certainly was that he 
ot as deliriously devoted to its pleasures 
•e with whom he mingled, appearances 
warranted remark, which heavily cloud- 
s hopes of Marion. If his character had 
better understood, she would have been 
1 the trial j but the air which he put on 
mantle, was to ordinary men the acqui- 
of half a life ; and the hours he gave to 
j 9 and which were, to him, a relief from 
, were to ordinary men dissipation, un- 
; them for all serious employment, 
should know that the overflow of his 
was more than their whole capacity? 
should know that the rich beauty of his 
age, and the authentic elegance of his 
a, were the original of their studied imi- 
. ? It was here that the candid, and the 
it, misunderstood, and misrepresented 

They believed upon common princi- 
rod spoke with the persuasion of truth, 
; required all the philosophy of Marion, 
► tremble at the asserted tendency of his 
r. 

mine was otherwise mistaken, and the 

became the fever of her spirit. I have 

bat he was susceptible. He never ceas- 

love her. There was never a moment 

he would not have preferred her im- 
limbly to a world of his reputed idols. 
iway from her sweet voice, and under 
jwildering influence of music and excite- 
, be would be tempted into a momentary 
ge which was repeated to her with the 
ring of scandal, till her heart was sick. 
i not that she believed them. She knew 
r dear judgment that his devoted man- 
as misconstrued, and his native ardour 
ur above the level of his fellows to be 
urted to ordinary feeling ; but the con- 
dropping which wears away a stone is 
i emblem of the unquiet heart, and she 
away beneath it 

avoidable circumstances kept him at a 
ce, and they seldom met. But with all 
dlowed delicacy and deep tenderness of 
love, that brief intercourse was constrain- 
£ painful. It was natural that it should 
>. Her cheek glowed in his presence 
be lip of a child ; but a less practised 
light discover the history of sad, weary 
ht beneath it He knew its intensity ; 
was not strange, as she leaned feebly 
i arm, that dark thoughts overshadowed 
ppiness. Could she be happy ? This 
ring away to the land of the leal " is not 
ealthy ministry they call it. It tells 



truly of its progress. And h k only when 
the shortened pulse and the difficult breath 
are wilfully disregarded, that the last call is a 
surprise to the sufferer. Could she be happy ? 
She looked upon his noble forehead, and his 
manly beauty, and asked herself if the syren 
world would pass him by with its manifold 
temptations. It was no weakness of her trust 
But the bias of elements so warm, and the 
workings of a spirit so unlike the tame temper 
of his fellows, might surely warrant anxiety 
in one who waited on their destiny. She re- 
membered that the minute, and, to him, al- 
most contemptible policy of life, must be 
adopted ; that his fine powers must be con- 
densed and turned to profit; that he must 
forget his beautiful fancy, and forsake the at- 
tractions of frequented circles, and be no 
more alone with nature ; that he must meet 
fraud, and calculation, and be patient with 
absurdity, and familiar with the low artifice of 
the shrewd; that he must change; totally; 
and for what ? Riches ! And would he do 
it ? Yes, Marion 1 To fold you to his bo- 
som, to take you to himself; shelter, protect, 
cherish you, were enough to bear him on, 
were it ten times the sacrifice. 

I have often thought that the fine spirits 
who are sometimes seen among us, were com- 
missioned angels, gifted with bodies that 
should release them gently when their errand 
was done. It is to me almost a conviction. 
The frames of the very purest human beings 
whom it is our blessedness to know, are often 
so delicately balanced ; they seem so readily 
and lightly to depart when the brightness of 
their life is overcast ; to live so entirely to 
bless, and to die so truely at the hour when 
the sorrow of the world would overtake them, 
that I cannot think it a dream. 

Marion Graham was such an one. The 
fragile beauty of her form was more the de- 
licacy of an ephemeron than the proper sym- 
metry of a creature that would endure. It 
was evident in her childhood that the first 
shock given to her spirit would disengage it, 
and though many wept, none wondered when 
she visibly failed and assumed the treacherous 
loveliness of consumption. The anxieties of 
which I have spoken, and the constant fervour 
of a love which kept her heart feverish with ex- 
citement, were too much, and it was apparent 
that she was going down rapidly to the grave. 
It was not kept from Lorraine, and he was 
prostrated with the blow. He had feared and 
expected it long ; but it came upon him with 
the suddenness of a thunderbolt The hu- 
man heart is a subtle deceiver, and never be- 
lieves till truth is inevitable ; and that Marion 
would die — so soon 1 before he had pressed 
her to his heart, and called her his own, had, 
even to his darkest forebodings, seemed im- 
possible. I cannot describe his feelings. He 
could not, adequately, himself. He was not 
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E emitted to go to her while a shadow of 
ope remained, and he sunk into a stupor 
which seemed almost the calmness of deli- 
rium. 

A few weeks elapsed, and Lorraine looked 
hourly for a summons to her death bed. It 
came, and he obeyed it with a sick heart and 
a wasted frame. The right of affection is ac- 
knowledged at such an hour, and he was led 
to her room immediately on his arrival. 

Could that be Marion ? She, who lay 

before him with that radiant smile, was that 
the suffering, exhausted, dying Marion he 
looked to see ? He gazed a moment on her 
face, and passed his hand over his eyes as if 
to know that it was not a dream ; then going 
up to the bedside, he bent slowly and solemnly 
over her, and kissed her delicate lips as if the 
breath of an angel had made them holy. He 
was unprepared for a scene so different from 
his conceptions of death. She was so calm, 
so serene, so lovely in a decay that seems to 
anticipate the excellent beauty of heaven; 
her eye was so unnaturally bright, and her 
illumined features so like the "shining faces" 
of inspired description, that he was awed as 
by the presence of a spirit She closed her 
eyes, and was visibly agitated for a few mi- 
nutes ; then, in a clear, sweet voice, she called 
him and he again leant over her. She spoke 
of her love; her former unkind fears, and 
present trust in his affection ; of her hope in 
God, and her desire that he should seek Him 
earnestly ; and requesting that he would once 
more press his lips to hers, became insensible. 
Presently she revived — shivered slightly — and, 
looking up to his face with the smile of a se- 
raph— died! 

Spring, beautiful spring, with its delicious 
breath, and its new leaves, and its gladness for 
every living thing and creature under heaven, 
had come on, and with the perfection of its 
last, lagging foliage we began our wanderings. 
Lorraine was still an invalid, but better than 
we had dared to hope. Sickness had dealt se- 
verely with him the past winter, and a depres- 
sion which he could not shake off, chequered 
with occasional delirium, threatened the total 
overthrow of his reason. He had so far re- 
covered now as to bear the fatigue of travel- 
ling, and we trusted much to the sweet influ- 
ences of the season for a restoration of both 
body and mind. 

We turned westward, and in a few days en- 
tered the valley of the Mohawk. We loitered 
long and pleasantly upon its graceful windings, 
and though it won no smile or evidence of 
exhilaration from Lorraine, I could see that 
he was interested, and now and then beguil- 
ed of his dark thoughts, and I hailed it as a 
promise of better things. 

On one of the balmiest mornings that ever 
broke, we descended the rude steps leading 
to the bed of the Trenton Falls. For some 



days I had perceived no change in Lorraine, 
and I began to fear, that the appearances upon 
which I had built my hopes, were but the ef- 
fect of physical excitement, and that his dis- 
eased mind was beyond the skill of nature. 
We reached the bottom, and stood upon the 
broad, solid floor, a hundred feet down in the 
very heart of the rock, and in my first feeling 
of astonishment, even my interest in his im- 
pressions was forgotten ; but its sublime 
grandeur had awakened him, and when I re- 
covered my self-possession, he stood with his 
hands clasped, and his fine face glowing with 
surprise and pleasure. His figure had as- 
sumed the erect, airy freedom for which be 
was once remarkable, and as we went on, the 
alacrity of his step was delightful. 

In a few minutes we stood' below the first 
fall. The whole volume of the river here 
descends fifty feet at a single leap. The ba- 
sin which receives it is worn into a deep, cir- 
cular abyss, and the dizzy whirl and tumult' of 
the water is almost overpowering. . .We as- 
cended at the side, and at a level with the top 
of the fall, passed under an immense shelf, 
overshadowing us almost at the height of a 
cloud, and advancing a little former, the 
whole grand sweep of the river was before us. 
It was a scene of which 1 had never any 
conception, and I confess myself inadequate 
to describe it. 

When the first surprise is over, and the 
mind has become familiar in a -degree with 
the majestic scope of the whole, there is 
something delightfully tranquillizing in its in- 
dividual features. We spent the whole day 
in loitering idly up the stream, stopping at 
every fall, and every wild sweep of the nar- 
row passes, and resting by the side of every 
gentle declivity where the water shot smooth- 
ly down with a surface as polished as if its 
arrowy velocity were the sleep of a transpa- 
rent fountain. There is nothing more beau- 
tiful than water. Look at it when you will- 
in any of its thousand forms — in motion or at 
rest— -dripping from the moss of a spring, or 
leaping in the thunder of a cataract — it has 
always the same wonderful, surpassing beauty. 

I have loved the water from my childhood. 
It has cheated me of my sorrow when a home- 
sick boy, and I have laid beside it in the sum- 
mer days when an idle student, and deliciously 
forgot my dry philosophy. It has always the 
same pure flow, and the same low music, and 
is always ready to bear away your thoughts 
upon its bosom, like the Hindoo's barque of 
flowers, to an imaginative heaven. 

I had not troubled Lorraine with conversa- 
tion. I thought it better to leave him to his 
own thoughts and the sweet influences about 
him. It seemed to accord with his feelings, 
— it renovated and changed him, — and as he 
went before me with an elastic step, I thank- 
ed God in my heart for the surpassing loveli- 
ness of nature. 
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ii sin and chlldrci 



It may not be known to the majority of my 
mden, that the scenery nf the Connecticut 
river, especially after pausing the northern 
limit of Massachusetts, presents many sin- 
gular, appearances. Ranges of broken and 
towering hills hem in the fertile and verdant 
valleys, ever; here and there converging, hi 
though once united — presenting, where the 
•ngry current hurries its waters over the 
jagged rocks that madden its onward course 
into foaming rapids, rude and frowning pre- 
cipices; as though those hills had long ago 
been rent asunder by some terrible convul- 
sion, and the wide and deep lakes that their 
various points of union had created, had diF- 
charged themselves in cataracts of waters, 
leaving only the intractable stream that now 
tumbles onward to the ocean; occasionally 
emulous of its pristine glory, when the tor- 
rents of heaven have swelled its current,— 
and bursting the fetters that winter has 
bound about it, it revenges itself in its fiery 



i flooding the v< 
lies, far and near, and piling up the hnge 
hlocks of crystal against mill and stately 
bridge, roaring in angry triumph at its work, 
and heaping block upon block, until, wilh 
a sound as of thunder, the object of ita 
rage is lifted from its very foundations, and, 
splintering and crashing, is borne away to 
aid its destroyer in its further devastations. 

These evidences that the more northerly 
portions of the river were originally a chain 
of lakes, is corroborated by the fact that, at 
a certain height around the bases of the 
hills, tables of land extend into the vallies.. 
uniform in height, evenness of surface, and 
perpendicularity of elevation; indicating tho 
water-mark, being themselves depositions of 
alluvion from above. Sometimes the tobies 
rise from the very centre of the vallies,' 
strangely regular in the concavity of their 
sides, having comers standing forth like 
huge bastions. Those who have neglected 
to observe the uniformity of the height of 
these elevations with the tables ai the base* 
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besuty from the midst of takes. 

These tables sometimes cstend for somo 
distance Dp the banks of lesser streams that 

add a new charm to their already glerioos 
scenery. Connected with a stream of this 
description, are soma thrilling incidents r 
which I am aboBt to relate. The events of 
the freshet, the. preservation of the indi- 
viduals, and Ike heroic bravery of their pre- 
server, will fcava deeper interest in the eyes 
of my Minims, null Iho (act 'that they are 
strictly (rue. . ■■ _- 

l'etefc Kennedy was an honest nan— a 
hard-working fanner — in (he town of P — —, 
ia Vermont, which lies oolite banks of the 
Connecticut. . He. was not a before-hand 
man ; for though he laboured assiduously, 
he could never look forward with compla- 
cency t» a "rainy day," in the consolation 
that be possessed the wherewithal to procure 
Ihe necessaries of life, sliould misfortune 
assail Urn. There are many of Peter's 
stamp;— who, though jliligent and economi- 
cal, seem to be ever (boggling against time 
and tide. Bow it is — whether in their eases, 
fortune never will show her bee, or the un- 
fortunate* da not coax her properly — do not 
get a lair bold of the handle of aueeesa, we 
divine not, — hut we pess onr word for it, 
lhat they ore, and by this token are much 
to be pitied. Peter, having nothing of his 
own, rented for several years a thrifty farm 
"at the halves," aa it ia called in Yankee 
land — receiving half the produce for his su- 
perintendence. He married — he reared a 
family — he grew somewhat old — and still 
he was a farmer only "at the halves" — still 
had laid up nothing of his own. By and 
bye he died ; and was lost to further labour 
in the grave. What was his family to do ! 

That family— There was Mrs. Kennedy, 
a, good woman — a very good woman; but 
firm and wilful and superstitious— mayhap, 
now we reason upon it, herself the drawback 
to her husband's success. Then there waa 
Mary Kennedy, hia daughter — a true-born 
Yankee girl; with all her father's energy 
and perseverance — and just enough of her 
mother's firmness to give solidity to her 
character — and more mind than both to- 
gether. She was not beautiful— but she was 
good and well-shaped, and graceful— with 
expressive features and a firm sparkling 
eye. These two were all ; and what were 
(hey to do? 

The funeral was over. Friends and neigh- 
bours bad Tendered every assistance through 
that period of the heart's desolation— the 
interval between the death and burial of a 
dear relative, — and the widow and orphan 
were left in their lonely home to look with a. 
shudder to the future. But Mary was not 



a bring to darken yet more the dreary pros- 
pect by naeleaa repining* and despair. She 
nerved herself to meet the exigencies of tacit 
situation. She consulted with her minister 
— her friends — and of them so sweet a girl 
could hue no lack— and they came forward 
one and all to her relief. The farmers of 
New-England are a toiling race — they slowly 
amass a competency by severe labour and 
rigid economy ; and the value of wealth thus 
painfully acquired is necessarily enhjiiiccrl 
to tfaeii minds. They took with wariness 
and hesitation upon applications to their 
•harity, whose worthiness is not dearly ma- 
nifest; but Wl a neighbour bo unfortunate— 
hi* dwelling, hurnwl, it may: he, by (ire— or 
hia mean*. Wrested from him by no negli- 
gence or fauir of his own— and the Yankee 
former is realty, then with open hand, accord- 
ing to hi* ability. So was ft. now. On a 
Saturday evening lhara waa am. assemblage 
at the minister's to-deviae ways and meant. 
They came from two or three mile* about; 
of all age* and degree*. The physician of 
the village, and the merchant and the squire, 
were among them — I tell of. it, to ahowia 
what strong estimation Mary waa held — and 
more than all, there wen present two young 
men wbs had been for some rime suitors for 
Mary's hand. One, Samuel Brady byname, 
was a substantial farmer, some thirty-lite 
years of age— well to do in the world— 
shrewd and forethoughtful ; yet selfish to i 
degree. Did he love Mary — waa hia heart 
bound to ben by an irresistible sympathy, 
all-pervading, all -engrossing, — that true lore 
which purities the heart, and illumines life 
and the things of life with a steady glow- 
lighting np its dark passages, and investing 
its pleasant walks with intenser brightnesel 
1 doubt it — and the neighbour* doubted it 
all along— notwithstanding that Mr*. Ken- 
nedy favoured his suit, and almost quarreled 
with the gentle Mary that she would Dot 
listen to him; preferring as she did young 
Charles Hall, the carpenter — a whole-souled, 
earnest-hearted fellow — industrious, though 
poor at present — and possessing an energy 
to overcome all difficulties, and better still, 
loving Mary with a love that made him feel 
like a giant in strength of determination. 
He was the first to make a proposition tai 
give their charity form and shape. "Come," 
said he, "Squire Haskins, there'll be one- 
third of the lumber left after your bam ii 
finished; and if Dr. Jones will add B little 
to it of what he'* got down at the mill, there 
would be full enough to raise a snug little 
house. I'll build it free gratis, off and on, 
with some help from the neighbours about, 
and they'll have a roof over their head* at 
any rate. Who gives lha land t' 

There was a proposition 1 Who would re- 
fuse hia mite f The minister, with his eyes 
up, and takipg Charles by 
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the hand, gave it a pressure that told, his 
Christian thankfulness; for it was not so 
much the offer, as the readiness and prompt- 
ness with which it was made, which achieved 
the end. It kindled every heart in sympa- 
thy. "You're welcome to all that's over 
after the barn's completed," said Squire Ras- 
kins,, with a smile. 

"And about that lumber down to mill," 
added Dr. Jones, " I'm only sorry I haint 
any team to haul it where it will be wanted.' 1 
. " Never mind about that," said Mr, Bliss ; 
" my people *11 be on hand -with the cattle 
for that 'ere proceedur, jest as' soon as the 
word's giv out." 

. ** Come to my store for nails, Mr. Uall,* 9 
said the merchant. 

.Old gray-haired farmer Ware had had his 
head on his cane ever since Charles first 
•poke i and now, at his first pause, he lifted 
it up, and half shutting one eye, and squint- 
ing with the other at a corner of the mantel - 
piece— -don't laugh, for he was one of the 
pest men that ever lived, rough as he was— 
and the more intently he squinted at an object 
before uttering his thoughts, the more valu- 
able the thoughts were sure to be — he lifted 
up his head, I say, with his richest squint, 
•and* said in his slow unvarnished manner: 
. "-.My farm, you know, butts on Snake 
river ; and right on the side as you go down 
to the bridge the land makes off jest as level 
as can be conceived on, for a consider'ble 
di s tance. I guess, the fact is. I know sartin, 
there's risin an acre in, all on't from the 
bridge down along. Now you're welcome 
to that 'ere. It'll be snug, and enough on't 
for a little garding, leavin' out what's took 
for the house to set on. If that don't suit 
ye, say where you'd rather have an acre or so 
*— but I'm minded that's, a slick place." 

It waa just the place for Mary. This flat 
spot was one of the tables of land I have 
described above; ard the scenery around 
waa glorious — a continual feast for her ar- 
dent imagination. Let mo describe it to 
you. The stream, not very large in its own 
proper dimensions, came foaming and dash* 
ing in tiny cataracts, through a deep ravine, 
to mingle its waters with the Connecticut 
Across it, about a quarter of a mile from its 
mouth, a bridge had been thrown for the 
high road. Its timbers rested on everlastr 
ing foundations — the solid rocks on either 
shore,— between which, thirty feet below the 
bridge, the river dashed along. At the same 
time, the bridge itself was low in the ravine ; 
for there was a steep descent on either side 
to reach its level. Above, a mill had been 
built, whose huge over -shot water-wheel, 
turning about down in the very depths of 
the ravine, dripping ever with spray, added 
to the romance of nature ; while the water 
played over its dam in a clear unbroken 
sheet, lulling the senses with its monotonous 



hum. Below, on one side, birches, hem- 
looks, and stunted pines, shrouded the steep 
bank from the top to the very edge of the 
stream ; and on the other, just midway, was 
the table of land, proposed to be. given by 
Farmer Ware. Don't you agree with me, 
reader, that it was just the spot for. Mary ? 

Before many months, a pretty dwelling 
was erected, and Mrs. Kennedy and Mary 
installed in possession. It was two stories 
in height, because a better view could be ob- 
tained by a little mOre elevation ; and Charles 
was ever on the watch for the comfort of the 
being he loved. On the lower floor, were 
two rooms, one for kitchen and parlour in 
common— for under Mary's housewifery, so 
far as neatness and arrangement were con- 
cerned, her kitchen always looked . like a 
parlour— the other for a school-room — for 
she was to have twenty little scholars all the 
year round, at twelve aud a half cents a week 
each — and that, mind you, in a country vil- 
lage, so far inland, was quite an income for 
her. Above were two bed-rooms ; and Mary's, 
rest assured, was on the westerly side of the 
house, looking up the stream— and fitted up 
with every possible convenience. 

Mary understood and appreciated the de- 
licate management Charles exhibited in all 
this, — indeed she knew that she owed to Mm 
—to his enterprise and energy, giu'ded by 
his love, the most of her present comfort; 
and she poured out upon him that intensity 
of affection which ever fills woman's heart to 
overflowing when she' is truly loved. But 
she was not happy! in. her love. The house 
was finished— the school collected — and there 
in the midst. of nature's glory, Mary had 
nothing to desire for mindor body— yet with 
all, she was not happy. The laugh of the 
children echoed merrily from the hills, and 
mingled with (he sound of the waters, and te 
them their idolized . instructress wore always 
a cheering and alluring smile, but an aching 
void was beneath. The secret was here. Her 
mother, a woman of strong prejudices, had 
imbibed a dislike for Charles, which not all 
his goodness to. her, in her lone widowhood, 
had overcome. Whenever he visited Mary, 
she testified by hints and inuendoes, that he 
was disagreeable to her,— and she seemed to 
delight in tormenting her daughter by the 
open expression of her -feelings, and by as- 
serting her strong, disapproval of the connec- 
tion. This treatment was: aggravated by her 
encouragement of Brady, who. yet persevered 
in his suit, in the face of Mary's coldness. 
I have said that I doubted his love for 
her. Let me not be understood to mean 
that he was guided solely by selfish motives 
—far from it. He loved, perhaps, as well as 
he was capable of loving — but by his very 
nature his attachments were tinctured with 
alloy. He knew Mary to be one of a thou- 
sand in capacity — that she would male a 
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capital dairy woman, and help a husband to 
get rich. We will give him credit for some 
perception of her charms— but he was in- 
capable of fervent love. 

So waned the summer hours — and au- 
tumn's ruddy tinge pervaded nature. Win- 
ter came ; and that too with its storms and 
bleakness passed away. Mary still taught 
her little school— still bore the complainings 
and reproaches of her mother with unrepin- 
ing fortitude and submission. She was kind 
as ever to her parent; but alas! she was 
compelled to meet her lover in stolen inter- 
views, and submit to receive, in passive suf- 
fer? nee at least, the visits of her mother's 
favourite, whom she now looked upon with 
growing dislike. One day, in early spring, 
Brady represented to her mother that a crisis 
must be attained — that he must learn de- 
cisively his standing with her, as his home 
demanded a mistress speedily. Mrs. Ken- 
nedy told him that Mary should marry him ; 
and content to woo the daughter through the 
mother, he left her, much pleased with the 
result of the interview. 

It was a fair deduction that he was unwor- 
thy of Mary, that he had so little refinement 
of feeling as thus to disregard her own dis- 
inclination to him, and rely for success on 
the influence of her parent. I do not mean 
the refinement imparted by education— but 
that natural elevation of character, that in- 
fusion of the " Ideality*' of the phrenolo- 
gist, which tinctures the most uncultivated 
with softness. Poor Mary! She was full- 
too full of it for peace. It shed an influence 
over every connection of her life. It lent a 
charm to her love, and made it doubly dear 
— but, at the same time, it sanctified the 
command of a mother, and forbad infringe- 
ment. But resolutely she reasoned with that 
mother, when the stern unqualified command 
had been given to wed Brady, or live an 
exile from her parent's heart for ever, — and 
when reasoning proved abortive, she pleaded 
—earnestly — tearfully — on her very knees, 
to be spared — but her mother was inflexible. 
A curse had been threatened for disobedi- 
ence ; could she disobey ? Within a fort- 
night, one little fortnight — she must sur- 
render all her fondest anticipations, or lose 
a parent's smile! Dreadful alternative! 
-The mind not constituted like her own, may 
sneer at her hesitation ; and see full justifi- 
cation and contentment in disobedience; but 
to her the name of parent was holy. 

Her school had been dismissed early, for 
a storm had been gathering for some days, 
and already the drops began to fall. Now, 
as she sat by her chamber- window, pale as 
ashes, the clouds were pouring their trea- 
sures merrily down. She resolved to con- 
sult the minister — her well-tried friend \ and 
Charles — her own Charles — at the thought 
of whom her bosom heaved, and her tears 



mingled with the rain-drops, — and to make 
them the arbiters of her fate. 

It rained all night, hard and steadily. 
She had determined to trip to the minister's 
before school hours in the morning ; but all 
the morning it was one continued pour- 
pour; and she could not leave the house. 
She had no pupils that day, on account of the 
storm, and her loneliness and agitation were 
unrelieved by customary duty. She had 
promised to meet Charles in the evening be- 
neath an aged oak, their sacred trysting- 
place, but it poured down so as to prevent 
her, and oh, how much more saddening was 
this ! All night— a sleepless night to her— 
it was plash — plash — plash — upon the satu- 
rated earth ; and the river's roar* — for two 
days and nights of rain had swelled it to a 
mimic torrent— sounded like the knell of 
desolation. She awoke and looked abroad, 
when daylight dawned upon her sleepless 
eyes. All nature seemed resolved into wet- 
ness — and still, the third day, it was raining 
hard as ever. Again no pupils — again a 
dreary, dreary day — and no cessation to the 
storm. But towards night it cleared away 
— the sun broke forth — the atmosphere be- 
came sultry as in midsummer, and the drops 
glistened like pearls upon the trees. The 
birds that had begun to assemble from their 
more southerly sojourn during the cold wea- 
ther, sung gaily on the branches, and all 
was life and light again. The change in na- 
ture's aspect infused a kindred influence into 
Mary's bosom, and she began to hope once 
more. But about midnight, after the strange 
sultriness had become oppressive, distant, 
thunder rolled sluggishly on the ear, giving 
warning of a second change. Soon a rising 
breeze whispered through the trees— increas- 
ing every moment, until it blew a shrill 
whistle, as it careered round the corner of 
the house, and dashed the branches against 
each other, until they creaked and grated in 
the harsh collision. It died away for a mo- 
ment, and nature was hushed in unkroken 
and awful repose ; as though, for it was 
growing blacker and blacker with the dense 
clouds, she was drawing a long breath to 
prepare for a terrible conflict. Then the 
sharp lightning-flash, followed, almost in- 
stantly, by a crash of thunder that made the 
very hills tremble to their foundations, started 
sleepers bewildered from their beds, with 
dazzled eyes—- and anon, all at once, tor- 
rents poured down from the black sky, over- 
powering, in the sound of their contact with 
earth, the very roar of the stream. There 
was but that one peal of thunder— but until 
nearly sunrise there was no pause in the 
rain-fall. The sun, however, rose in majesty 
in an almost clear sky, and men felt that his 
beams would gladden them through the day. 
There had been three days and two nights 
of storm— and finally this last half-night*! 
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it; and it was a strange forgetfulness in 
of Mary's patrons to send their children 
100I that day, for a thought would suf- 

> convince, that when time had elapsed 
all this flooding, for the surcharged rills 
ivulets to pour their contents into the 
r streams, fearful freshets were to be 
L It was strange, too, that Charles did 
ream that the pride of his heart might 
danger. Apathy seemed to have fallen 
. mantle upon all ; and there were four 
■e little girls went skipping down the 

> the bridge, a few minutes before the 
of assemblage in the school-room, to 
sticks into the water, as they had been 
tomed, and scream with delight as they 
>orne along, dashing against the stones in 
course. But now, when they reached the 
?, a thrill of awe stole through their 
s, and they stood motionless, and al- 

breathless, with the sticks in their 
i that they had gathered higher up the 

asr they gazed on the unusual aspect of 
.ream. It poured over the dam in a 
and muddy cataract, hissing and boil- 
ad being compressed into a narrower 
ass, by the jutting rocks on which the 
9 rested, it foamed between them, im- 
ig, in its giant impetus, a tremble to 
the bridge and its foundations. Now 
ben huge logs came dancing madly over 
im ; and striking upon one end on the 

beneath, leaped up into the air, and 
pd in again. One, of more elastic fibre 
the rest, struck the bridge in its fall, 

the girls were upon it, and shattered 
ailing; and then their mingled fear 
ire found utterance in screams, and they 
o the house, afraid to linger longer. 
, herself unconcerned, took her station 
b window in the school-room, and could 
jep her eyes from the river, so terribly 
tic was it in its flow. Finally she be- 

interested in her duties, and half an 
passed — and when again she looked out 

the water, it was verily within a few 
f the floor of the bridge — and its whole 
ng surface covered with logs and tim- 
•ought from above. The mill appeared 
immersed in a boiling gulf, and then — 
noment— while she was looking upon it, 
arror was palsying her heart, it tottered 
mvered— and tearing away some of the 
supports of the dam as it was upheaved 
its foundations, dam, mill, and all, were 
d against the bridge. Wedged in be- 
. the eternal rocks that formed its abut- 
», it partially closed the natural chan- 
tnd the fast increasing waters swelled 
rds — ay, poured over the bridge — and 
jd and swelled— all in a very minute-r- 
forcing a way around, on the side by 
*g house — which you know was on the 
of land, but a few feet above the level 
! bridge — it came roaring on, and divid- 



ing a short distance above the house, a part 
tumbled into the ravine, while a part poured 
down the slight concavity between the house 
and the hill-side — the space being about fif- 
teen feet wide. All this, as I say, was the 
work of a minute— and when Mary found 
voice to scream " Mother I Mother !" these 
lone females and children were isolated there 
in the foaming waters, with none to counsel 
or to save ! 

They rushed to the door — but to have 
attempted to force that furious current had 
been madness ! It seemed death to remain 
too — for soon the stream was at the very door- 
sill— and when Mary took in her arms the 
last of the paralyzed children to convey it up 
the stairs, every foot-fall splashed in the 
water that now covered the floor! They 
screamed for help from the upper windows ; 
—how the thunder of the torrent mocked and 
drowned their feeble voices ! Then the hope 
of life being passed away,* they kneeled and 
prayed to Almighty God to have mercy upon 
their souls ! 

By this time, the stream had so risen as to 
half fill the lower story of the house, and con- 
ceal the bridge entirely, which, protected 
from the logs by the blockade on its upper 
side, still maintained its position. But this 
made the situation of the females and chil- 
dren the more dangerous ; for timber, logs, 
and wrecks of buildings sailed furiously by 
the house on either side, only prevented from 
bearing it to destruction with its precious con- 
tents, by a tree that breasted their onsets and 
partially diverted their course. But now and 
then it failed to check some tumbling frag- 
ment — which thundered against the dwelling 
— shivering the glass of the windows, and 
making every timber shake in the concussion 
— but making the poor hearts within to shake 
and shiver more ! 

By and bye, one tardy villager after ano- 
ther appeared on the bank above, and though 
not a word they spoke could be heard by 
Mary and her mother in the fierce roaring, 
their frantic gestures too truly bespoke their 
horror, and cast a deeper gloom upon the 
sufferers. Then Charles appeared. He 
darted down to the edge of the water— then 
up again — casting his eyes around in wild- 
ness, unknowing what to do ! What a sight 
for his eyes to behold 1 There knelt Mary 
by the window, pale as death, with clasped 
hands and dishevelled hair, looking upon 
him, and he helpless as an infant, in the face 
of that mighty danger! Yet he shouted to 
her to hope still, in a voice whose trembling 
testified to his own despair — and not a sound 
of which reached her ears. Once or twice, 
in very madness, he would have sprung into 
the torrent — but was held forcibly back by 
the villagers. Brady came, too— and his 
comparative calmness formed a strong con- 
trast to the wild anxiety which Charles ex- 
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hibited. He at once declared that nothing 
could save them ; and shook his head at 
every plan suggested by one and another. 

"It is vain — all vain/' he cried again. 
•* They cannot be saved !" 

" Liar 1" cried Charles, with quivering lip 
and starting tears, " she must — she shall be 
saved I' 1 He rushed once more to the water's 
brink— once more would have plunged in, 
and was again drawn back. Then, wringing 
his hands in very agony, as a huge log struck 
the house, and crashing through the side, in- 
clined it fearfully, he burst into a frenzied 
laugh as he exclaimed, " I have it! I have 
it! follow me 1 follow me!" 

The village was half a mile distant. To 
that he directed his rapid course, followed by 
his townsmen, the most regarding him now as 
a poor maniac — but some, among whom were 
the scarcely less maddened parents of the 
exposed children, inspired with sudden hope. 
Charles paused, breathless, at the tall ' Liberty 
pole' on the grectiC " Dig it down," he cried, 
"for heavens sake, quick! quick! or they 
are lost !" 

What will not men's energies accomplish 
in an emergency like this ! They caught his 
fire of hope — they sprung to toil — the pole 
was rooted up in a few moments — horses were 
chained to it as speedily— and away they 
went with their burden on the full gallop,— 
as though the very beast knew that many 
precious lives were depending on their speed. 
Arrived at the bank, the pole was slid down, 
until Charles's accurate perception of the 
proper distance arrested it ; and then, lifted 
upon its end, it was directed to the house, 
and the females being motioned from the 
-window, it was so truly aimed, that it struck 
the sill. Oh, Heaven— what a shout arose.! 
that overtopped the torrent's roar, and filled 
the ears of the endangered ones with gladness. 
Quicker than thought, Charles divested him- 
self of a portion ofnis clothing, and hanging 
from the pole, ascended to the window by the 
aid of his hands and feet, above the boiling 
tumult below, fast as a practised sailor climbs 
the mast. 

" Come, Mary," said he, " not a moment 
is to be lost!" 

" The children first!" she resolutely said. 

He knew her moral resolution. He re- 
vered her self-sacrifice in that awful hour ; 
and yielded without a word of argument. 
Fastening a child to his back with shawls 
and handkerchiefs, he returned as he had 
come, and safely deposited his burden. Why 
need I multiply words ? Thus did he restore 
all those five children safely to the arms of 
their parents— when not the parents them- 
selves, or one other villager, dared to brave 
death as he did, in Ms aid ! But Mary and 
her mother were in danger still — yes- 
hideous danger— for the house was assailed 
now by stroke after stroke, and yielded more 



and more, and it was plain, must soon be swept 
away. Charles was in the room again— 

" Now Mary ! Now Mary V* 

" My mother before me !" 

He almost shrieked as he obeyed her, for 
his strength, nerved as it was by the excite* 
ment of the crisis, was almost gone. . But 
the face of the. girl wore the calmness sad 
elevation of an angel : all the tumult of fear 
had vanished— the sting of death had passed 
already away, and he knew as before, that 
she was not to be shaken. Bat before be 
left her, he strained her to his bosom, and 
kissed her lips,, cheek, and forehead, and 
looked upon her in agony,, as he said " fart- 
well !"— for he felt, while the shattered home 
reeled at every frequent crash against it, that 
he should never see her more alive ! Then 
he lashed Mrs. Kennedy to his hack, and, 
as he had done with the children, descended 
with her. But it was slowly— painfully^- 
and when he reached the shore, he laid mo* 
tionless for a moment, breathing hard in his 
exhaustion; while the blood covered his lace- 
rated hands and feet. But Mary was not 
yet saved ! — his own Mary ! He' sprang to 
the pole again— he entered the chamber— he 
appeared with her at the window! The 
house tottered as though on a point! They 
shouted to encourage him ; and he started 
on this last descent! Once — twice— three 
times, he hung without motion, in his abso- 
lute exhaustion! yet again he started! 
He approaches the shore ! Their hands al- 
most touch him ! They have, indeed* grasped 
his feet!— and now, while house, pole, and 
all go thundering down the abyss, the loves 
are drawn to the safe, dry bank! 

No pen ere this has chronicled his godlike 
feat Was he not worthy of Mary's hand, 
which Mrs. Kennedy now freely accorded to 
him ? You may well imagine he strides for- 
ward to wealth and honour-^-aman like that! 
— with such a wife to encourage him! 



THE LAST MOMENTS OF EMINENT MEN. 

"Life," says Sr William Temple, "fa 
like wine; he, who would drink it pwt, 
must not drain it to the dregs." Lord By rob 
often talked of death ; and never with dread. 
" I do not wish," he would say, " to live to 
become old." The sentiment of the ancient 
poet, "that to die young is a boon of 
heaven to its favourites," was repeatedly 
quoted by him, with approbation* The cer- 
tainty of death he would call the only relief 
against the burdens of life, which could, not 
be borne, were they not of very limited dpnr 
tion. 

But the general sentiment of mankind 
declares old age to be. honoured and. happy. 
After an active and successful career, the re- 
pose of declining life is serene and cheerful. 
All men by common consent revere the aged. 
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lirs are a crown of glory ; the object 
ect, but not of envy. The hour of 
g is not necessarily overcast ; and the 
tan, exchanging the pursuits of ambi- 
r the quiet of observation, the strife of 
discussion for the diffuse but instruc- 
nguage of experience, parses to J be 
amidst grateful recollections, and the 
il enjoyment of satisfied desiie :. 
happy, it is agreed by all, are afraid 
template death; the unLappy, it is 
lid, look forward to it as a release from 
ig, " 1 think of death often," said a 
uished but dissatisfied man ; " and I 
t at a refhge. There is something 
n4 soothing to me in the thought ,of 
•and the only time, that I feel repug- 
4) it, is on a fine day, in solitude, in a 
al country, when all nature seems re* 
in light and life." 

is the language of affectation. Man 
lespises death. Numerous as may be 
ises for disgust with life, its end is 
tontemplatcd with indifference. Re- 
nay elevate the soul to a sublime re- 
»n the benefits of a feature existence ; 
I else can do it. The love of honour 
rave danger ; the passion of melan- 
may indulge in an aversion to con- 
being ; philosophy may resign itself 
i with composure ; the sense of shame 
induct to fortitude; yet they, who 

disregard death, must turn their 
ts from the consideration of its terrors. 
t instinct of nature to strive to preserve 
ing; and the instinct cannot be eradi- 

Tlje mind may turn away from the 
plation of horrors ; it may fortify it- 
perusing to observe the extent of im- 
r evil; the instinct of life is still 
i to death ; and he, who looks directly 
1 professes indifference, is a hypocrite, 
ilf-deceived. He that calls boldly 
eath, is dismayed on finding bim near. 
Ud looks to its parent, as if to discern 
se of hope ; the oldest are never eo 
t tbey desire life for one day longer; 
ie infant, as it exhales its breath., 
from its pillow to meet its mother, 
;re were help where there is love, 
s is a story told of one of the favourite 
Is of Napoleon, who, in a battle in 
h of Germany, was struck by a can- 
1, and so severely wounded, that there 
hope of a respite. Summoning the 
, he ordered his wounds to be 
; and, when help was declared to be 
|bg, the dying officer, pushed into a 
?y the passion for life, burned with 
ve angeragainst the medical attendant, 
ling the heaviest penalties, if his art 
bring no relief. The dying man 
lusjy demanded that Napoleon should 
for, as one who had power to save; 
fords could stop the effusion of blood 



from his wounds, and awe nature itself into 
submission. Life expired amidst maledic- 
tions heaped upon the innocent surgeon, 
whose skill was unavailing. This account 
would have seemed incredible, if we bad not 
had occasion to know a similar case, though 
in humbler life; a sick man, vowing that he 
would not die, curslqg his physician, who 
announced the near termination of hit life, 
and insisting that he would live, as if in de- 
rision of the laws of nature. To some minds 
this foolish frenzy appeared like blasphemy ; 
it was but the uncontrolled display of a pas- 
sion for life ; the instinct of self-preservation, 
exerted in a rough and undisciplined mind. 

Even ia men of strong religious convic- 
tions, the end of life is not always met with 
serenity ; and the moralist and philosopher 
sometimes express an apprehension, which 
cannot be pacified. Dr. Johnson was the 
instructor of his age; his works are full of 
the effusions of piety, the austere lessons of 
reflecting wisdom. It might have been sup, 
posed, that religion would have reconciled 
him to the decree of Providence ; that philo- 
sophy would have taught him to acquiesce 
in a necessary issue; that science would 
have inspired him with confidence in the 
skill of his medical attendants. And yet it 
was not so. A sullen gloom overclouded 
his mind ; he could not summon resolution 
to tranquillize his emotions ; and, in the im- 
potence of despair, taking advantage of the 
absence of bis attendants, he gashed himself 
with ghastly and debilitating wounds, as if 
the blind lacerations of his weak arm could 
prolong the moments of an existence, which 
the skill of the best physicians of London 
declared to be numbered. So earnest was 
the passion for a continuance of life, that he, 
who had, duiing his whole career, been a 
monitor of moderation, who had acquired 
fame by enforcing the duties of morality, 
was now betrayed by a lingering desire of 
life into acts of imbecile and useless coward- 
ice. 

" Js there any thing on earth I can do for 
you V said Taylor to Dr. Wolcott, as he 
jay on his death-bed. The passion for life 
dictated the answer. " Give me back my 
youth." They were the last words of the 
satirical buffoon. 

If Johnson could hope for relief from self- 
inflicted wounds;. if the poet could prefer 
to his friend the useless prayer for a restora- 
tion of his youth, .we may readily believe 
what historians relate to us of the end of 
Louis XI. of France ; a monarch, who was 
not destitute of eminent qualities as well as 
disgusting vices ; possessing courage, a 
knowledge of men and of business, a power- 
ful will, a disposition favorable to the admin- 
istration of justice among bis subjects; view- 
ing impunity in injustice, as a royal preroga- 
tive. Remorse, fear, a conscipusness of 
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being detected, dfcgust with life and horror 
of death, these were the sentiments which 
troubled the death bed of the powerful king. 
The ignorance of physicians in those days 
was in part betrayed by the belief, that the 
blood of children could correct the defects of 
age and the weakness of decrepitude. The 
monarch, the first who bore the epithet of 
** the most Christian," was so abandoned to 
egotism, that he allowed the veins of child- 
ren to be opened, and greedily drank their 
blood. He believed that it would renovate 
his youth, or at least check the decay of 
nature. The cruelty was useless. At last, 
feeling the approach of death to he certain, 
he sent for an anchorite from Calabria, since 
revered as St. Francis de Paule ; and when 
the hermit arrived, the monarch of France 
begged him to spare his life. He threw 
himself at the feet of the roan, who was be- 
lieved to be so powerful from the sancity of 
his character ; he begged the intercession of 
his prayers; he wept; he supplicated; he 
hoped that the voice of a Calabrian monk 
would reverse the order of nature; and that 
the virtues of his intercessor could procure 
him a respite from death. 

We find the love of life still moTe strongly 
acknowledged by an English poet; who, 
after declaring life to be the dream of a 
shadow, " a weak -built isthmus between two 
eternities, so frail, that it can sustain neither 
wind nor wave,*' yet avows his preference of 
a *ew dajs', ray, of a few hours* longer resid- 
ence upon earth, to all the fame which 
poetry can bestow : 

Fain would I see that prodigal, 
Who his to-morrow would bestow, 
For all old Homer's lifV, e'er since he died, till now '. 

We do not believe the poet sincere ; for 
one passion may prevail over another, and 
in many a man's breast the love of fame is 
at times, if not always, stronger than the 
love of being. But if those who pass their 
lives in a struggle for glory, may desire the 
attainment of their object at any price, the 
competitors for political power are apt to be 
doubly enamoured of being. Lord Castle- 
reagh could indeed commit suicide ; but it 
was not from disgust of life ; his mind dwelt 
on the precarious condition of his own ele- 
vation, on the unsuccessful policy in which 
he had involved his co- ntry. He did not 
love death ; be did not contemplate it with 
indifference ; he failed to observe its terrors, 
because his attention was absorbed by ob- 
jects which pressed themselves upon bis 
mind with unrelenting force. 

The ship or the Marquis of Badajoz, vice- 
roy of Peru, was set on fire by Captain 
Stayner. The marchioness, and her daugh- 
ter, who was betrothed to the Duke of 
Medina-Celi, swooned in the flames, and 
could not be rescued. The marquis resigned 



himself also to die, rather than survive with 
the memory of such horrors. It was not, 
that he was indifferent to life; his mind 
dwelt upon intolerable griefs ; he preferred 
death, because death was out of sight ; be- 
cause bis whole thoughts were absorbed by 
sorrows that left no room for reflection upon 
the nature of the event, which alone seemed 
to promise him a remedy. The natural feel- 
ings remained; the love of grandeur; tbe 
pride of opulence and power; but their action 
was for a time impeded. 

Madame de Sevigne, in her charming 
letters, gives the true sensations of the am- 
bitious man, when suddenly called to leave 
the scenes of his efforts and his triumphs. 
Rumor, with its wanted credulity, had as- 
cribed to Louvois, the powerful minister of 
Louis XIV., the crime of suicide. His death 
was sudden, but not by his own arm ; befell 
a victim, if not to disease, to the revenge of 
a woman. In a night, the most powerful 
man in Europe, one who was passionately 
fond of place, was summoned from the 
splendours of his active career The man, 
whose power extended to every cabinet, 
whose views embraced the policy of conti- 
nents, was called away. How much busi- 
ness was arrested in progress !— how many 
projects defeated ! how many secrets buried 
in the silence of the grave! Who should 
disentangle the interests, which his policy 
had Tendered complicate ? Who should 
terminate the wars which he had begun? 
Who should follow up the blows, which be 
had aimed ? Well might he have exclaimed 
to the angel of death, " An, give mehuta 
little time ; a' short reprieve ; spare roe, till I 
can give a check to the Duke of Savoy; a 
check-mate to the Prince of Orange V" No! 
No ! You shall not have a single, single 
minute."— Death is as inexorable to the 
prayer of ambition, as to the entreaty of des- 
pair. The Tuins of the Palatinate, the 
wrongs of the Huguenots, were to be avenged; 
and Louvois, like Louis XI and like the 
rest of mankind, was to learn, that the passion 
for life, whether expressed in the language of 
superstition, of abject despondency, or of tbe 
desire of continued power, could not prolong 
existence for a moment. 

But though the love of life may be de- 
clared a universal instinct, though the con- 
tempt of death is hypocrisy, it does not fol- 
low that death is usually met with abjectness. 
It belongs to virtue and to manliness to meet 
the inevitable decree with firmness. It is 
often met voluntarily ; but even then tbe 
natural passion is declared. A sense of 
shame, a desire of plunder, a hope of emolu- 
ment, — these, not less than a sense of duty, 
are motives sufficient to influence men to 
meet danger and defy death. Yet the love 
of life appears in the midst of hardihood.— 
The common hireling soldier bargains to ex- 
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rimself to the deadly fire of an hostile 
whenever his employers may command 
s does it in a controversy of which he 
i not the merits, for a party to which 
essentially indifferent, for purposes 
, jm rhap8, if his mind were enlightened, 
old labour to counteract. The life of 
Idier is a life of contrast ; of labour 
Iteness; it is a life of routine, easy to 
lured, and leading only at intervals to 
r. The love of ease, the certainty of 
ling the means of existence, the re- 
ess of peril, conspire to tempt a crowd 
venturers, and thus the armies of Eu- 
bave never suffered from any other 
than the wants of the treasury. But 
me soldier would fiy precipitately from 
anger, which he had not bargained to 
nter. The merchant will visit the dead- 
Ihnates in pursuit of gain ; he will pass 
vgions, where the air is known to bo 
>t, and disease to have anchored itself, 
hot, heavy atmosphere. And this he 
ttempt repeatedly, and with firmness, 
lance of the crowds of corpses, which 
y see carried by waggon -loads to the 
•yards. But the same merchant will 
tb precipitate panic from his own resi- 
in a more favoured clime, should it 
raded by epidemic disease. The same 
ant, who would fearlessly meet the 
forms of a storm at sea. and coolly take 
ance of escaping the fever as he passed 
$h New Orleans, would shun New York 
season of the cholera, and shrink from 
anger which' was novel and unexpected 
ng from the perils which he bad pre- 
himself to disregard. The widows of 
ascend the funeral pile with a fortitude 
i man could never display ; and readily, 
lid cheerfully and emulously, yield up 
lives to a barbarous usage, which, if 
were called upon to endure, would 
have been perpetuated through succes- 
enerations. Yet is it to be supposed, 
bese unhappy victims are indifferent to 
larms of existence, or blind to the ter- 
trf death ? Calmly as they may lay 
elves upon the pyre, they would beg 
ifcTcy, were their execution to be de- 
ed of them in any other way ; they 
I. confess their fear of death, were it not 
>ve, and honour, and custom, pronounce 
doom. 

class of men in the regular dischaige 
ry incur danger more frequently than 
DDest physician. Never recreant to his 
there is no form of malignant disease, 
which he fails to become acquainted ; 
oapital so crowded with contagious 
, that he dares not walk freely through 
irds. His vocation is among the sick 
be dying ; he is the familiar friend of 
who are suffering under infectious dis- 
.and he never shrinks from the horror 



of observing it under all its aspects. He 
must do so with calmness; he n ay not suffer 
his equanimity to be disturbed ; as he in- 
hales the poisoned atmosphere, he must coolly 
reflect on the medicines which may mitigate 
the sufferings that he cannot remedy. N ay : 
after death has ensued, he must search with 
the dissecting*knife for the hidden cause and 
the phenomena of disease, if so by multiply- 
ing his own peri's he may discover some 
alleviation for the afflictions of humanity.— 
And why is this? Because the physician is 
indifferent to death ? Becauss he is steeled 
and hardened against the fear of it? Because 
he despises or pretends to despise it ? By 
no means. As a class of men, it is the es- 
pecial business of physicians to value life ; 
to combat death ; to cherish the least spark 
of animated existence. And the habit of 
caring for the lives of others is far from lead- 
ing them to an habitual indifference to their 
own. The instinct of 'life displays itself in 
the physician as in other men ; he shuns 
every danger, but such as the glory of his pro- 
fession commands him to defy. 

Thus we are led to an explanation of the 
anomaly of suicide, to reconcile the apparent 
contradiction of a fear of death, which is 
voluntarily encountered. It may seem a 
paradox ; yet the fear of dying has sometimes 
prompted suicide, and the man, who seeks 
to destroy himself, at the very moment of 
perpetrating his crime, fears death, and feels 
the passion for life. Do you ask for evi- 
dence ? Menace him with death under a 
different form from that which he has chosen ; 
and he will fly from it like other men. He 
will defend himself against the hand of the 
assassin, though be might be ready to cut 
his own throat ; he will, if at sea, and the ship 
were sinking in a storm, labour with the best 
to save it from going down, even if he had 
formed the design to leap into the ocean in 
the first moment of a calm. Place him in the 
van of an army, it is by no means certain 
that he will not prove a coward ; tell him the 
cholera is about to rage, and he will deluge 
himself with preventive remedies ; send him 
to a house attacked with yellow fever, and 
he will steep himself in vinegar and carry 
with him an atmosphere of camphor. It is 
only under the one aspect, which the mind 
in some insane excitement has chosen, that 
the terrors of death do not overpower the 
sentiment of disgust and disappointment, 
which may induce him to desire to die, be- 
cause be has failed of obtaining all the hap- 
piness for which he had hoped. 

It will not be difficult, then, to set a right 
value on the declaration of those, who affect 
for death not indifference merely, but con- 
tempt. It is pure affectation, or the indul- 
gence of a Mephistopheles levity : and must 
excite either compassion or disgust, accord- 
ing as the affectation is marked by the spirit 
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of foolish scoffing or of human vanity and 
self-deception. A French moralist tells us 
of a valet, who danced merrily on the scaffold 
where he was to be broken on the whoel— 
We have known an instance of a woman, 
who was hanged for aiding her paramour to 
kill her husband. She was a complete 
sensualist, one to whom life was every thing, 
and the loss of it the total shipwreck of every 
thing, a wreck the more absolute, since not 
even reputation, which woman always values, 
could be saved. Now this woma", on her 
way to the gallows, was accompanied by a 
clergyman of no very great ability ; and all 
along the road, with her death in plain sight, 
she amused herself in teasing the good raau, 
whose wits were no match for her raillery. 
He had been buying a new chaise, quite an 
event in the life of a humble countryman, and 
when he spoke of the next world, she would 
amuse herself in praising his purchase. If 
he deplored her fate and her prospects, she 
would grieve at his exposure to the incle- 
ment weather ; and laughed and chatted, as 
if she had been driving to a wedding, and 
not to her own funeral. And why was this ? 
Because death was not feared? No; but 
because death was feared; and feared in- 
tensely. They say, that in India the wo- 
men, who are burned to death on the piles of 
their deceased husbands, often utter shrieks 
that would pierce the hearers to the soul ; 
and to prevent the diffusion of a compassion 
which, if it were to become active, would en- 
danger the reign of superstition, the priests, 
with the clangour of drums and cymbals, 
drown the terrific cries of their victims. So 
it is with those who go to death with merri- 
ment. They dread death ; and they seek to 
drown the noise of his approaching footsteps 
by the sound of their own ribaldry. If the 
scaffold often rings with a jest, it is because 
the mind shrinks from the solemnity of death. 
Perhaps the most common device for avert- 
ing the mind from death itself, is. in direct- 
ing all the thoughts to the manner of dying. 
Yanitas vanitalum ! Van i ty does not gi ve u p 
its hold ; but displays itself eren in the last 
hour. Men desire to pa«s from life with 
distinction, to be buried in state ; and the 
last thoughts are employed on the decorum 
of the moment, or in the anticipation of 
funereal splendours. It was no uncommon 
thing among the Romans fir a rich man to 
appoint an heir, on condition that his ob e- 
quies should be celebrated with costly pomp. 
"When I am dead, said an Indian chief, 
who died at Washington, " when I am dead, 
let the big guns be fired over me." The 
words were thought worthy of being en- 
graved on his tomb-stone, but are in no wise 
remarkable ; they are but a plain expression 
of a very common vanity ; the same which 
leads the humblest to desire that at least a 
rough stone may be placed at the head of bis 



grave, and demands the erection of the spies-, 
did mausoleums, and costly tombs for the 
mistaken men, 

Who by the proofi of death pretend to life. 

Among the ancients, it was not uncommon 
for an opulent man, while yet in health, to 
order his own sarcophagus ; and now-a-days, 
men sometimes build their own tombs, for 
the sake of securing a satisfactory monument 
We knew a vain man, who had done this at a 
great expense.; and the motive was so appa- 
rent, that men laughed with the sexton of the 
pariah, who wished that the builder might net 
be kept long out of the interest of his money, 

But it is not merely in the decorations of 
the grave, that this vanity is displayed* 
Saladin, in his last illness, instead of hit 
usual standard, ordered his shroud to be op- 
lifted in front of his tent; and the herald, 
who displayed this winding sheet as a isg, 
was commanded to exclaim aloud : " Behold J 
this is all which Saladin, the vanquisher of 
the East, carries away of all his conquests.'' 
He was wrong there. He came naked into 
the world, and he left it naked. Grave- 
clothes were a buperfluous luxury, and to the 
person receiving them, as barren of comfort 
as his sceptre or his scymitar. Saladin was 
vain. He sought in dying to contrast the 
power he had enjoyed with the feebleness of 
his condition ; to pass from the world in* 
striking antithesis ; to make bis death feeat 
an epigram. All was vanity. 

A century ago it was the fashion for cul- 
prits to appear on the scaffold in the dress ef. 
dandies. Vanity made it the mode to he 
hanged in the attire of fops. Somecentariei 
before, it was the privilege of noblemen, if 
they were worth hanging, to escape the 
gallows, and perish on the block*. The 
Syrian priests had foretold to the emperer 
Heliogabalus, that he would be reduced to 
the necessity of committing suicide ; belieVr 
ing them true prophets, he kept in readiness 
silken cords and a sword of gold. 

Admirable privilege. of the noM'ity, to be 
beheaded instead of hanged 1 Enviab'e pre- 
rogative of imperial dignity,, to be strangkrf 
with a knot of silk, or to be assassinated with 
a golden sword ! 

(Mlout 1 in woollen ! 'twould a saint provoke, 
(Were the last words that poor Narcissa spoke.) 
No, let a charming chintz and Brussels lace * 
Wrap my cold limbs, and shade my lifeless lace,: 
One would not sure be frightful, when one's dead, 
And— Betty— give this cheek a little red.. ' ' " 

.The thoughts of vanity, in the example 
chosen by the poet, extended to appearances 
after death ; vanity is not inactive, in the 
dying hour. But here we should look for 
proof to the precincts of courts, tp tjie scene 
where folly used to reign by preacriptive 
right ; where the ample means of gratifica- 
tion permitted no obstacles to indulgence* 
The foibies of the poftr are bounded by their 
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; the vices of humble life are con- 
ithe obscurity of neglect and oblivion, 
e the display of vanity, triumphant 
our of mortality, observe the volup- 

whom tbe pride of opulence has 
i indifferent to decorum. Enter the 
, where caprice gives laws and plea* 
trasurae life. The idle fool has lei- 
r folly ; and the fit lasts to the latest 
r. Go there, and observe the harlot's 
ijsJa. The French court was at Choisy, 
fadame de Pompadour felt the pangs 
jrtal malady. It had been the estab- 
ttiquette, that none but princes and 

of royal blood should breath their 
Versailles. Proclaim to the gay cir- 
Paris, that a thing, new and unheard 
to be permitted! Announce to the 
that the rules of palace propriety and 
mi decorum are to be broken ! Open, 
ae doors, for the king's favourite mis- 

Ye chambers, where vice has fear* 
ived and laughed, but not been per- 
to expire, be ye now the witnesses of 
rei scene! 

marchioness questioned the physicians 
;' she perceived their hesitation ; she 
j hand of death; and she determined, 
ie historian, to depart in the state of a 
Louis XV., himself not capable of a 
emotion, was yet eager to concede to 
ing friend the consolation which she 
1, the opportunity to reign till her last 

.The courtiers thronged round the 
bed of a woman, who distributed fa- 
with the last exhalations of her breath ; 
e king hurried to name to public offices 
arsons whom she recommended with 
tering accents of departing life. The 
shamber was a scene of state; the 
a end grandees still entered to pay 
lomage to the woman, whose power 
Dt yield to mortal disease, and were 
aed to find her richly attired. The 
of death in her countenance were con- 
f by rouge. She reclined on a 
Kd couch ; questions of public policy 
iiecussed by ministers in her presence ; 
oried in holding to the last the reins of 
tngdom in her hands. Even a syco- 
. clergy showed respect to the expiring 
rite; and felt no shame at sanctioning 
their frequent visits the vices of a wo- 
who had entered the palace only as an 
toss. Having complied with the rites 
t Romish church, she next sought the 
bejtion of the philosophers. She lisped 
ltd of penitence ; she shed no tears of 
U The curate left her as she was in 
gony :. " Wait a moment," said she, 
will leave the house together." 
e-dying mistress, still able to distribute 
re, may insure obedience; the dead 
(•regarded by the selfish. Hardly had 
xpired, but the scene changed. Two 



domestics carried out her body on a hand- 
barrow from the palace to her private home. 
Tbe king stood at the window, as her re- 
mains were carried by. " Tbe Marchioness 
will have bad weather on her journey." 
(To be continued.) 

THE MIDNIGHT MAIL. 
By Miss Gould. 
Tis midnight— all is peace profound 1 
But lo ! upon the murmuring ground, 
The lonely, swelling, hurrying sound 

Of distant wheels is heard 1 
They come— they pause a moment— when 
Their charge resigned, they start, and then 
Are gone, and all is hushed again. 

As not a leaf had stirred-. 

Hast thou a parent far away, 
A beauteous child to be thy stay 
In life's decline— or sisters, they 

Who shared thine infant glee ? 
A brother on a foreign shore 1 
Is he whose breast thy token bore. 
Or are thy treasures wandering o'er 

A wide tumultuous sea? 

If aught like these, then thou must feel 
The rattling of that reckless wheel, 
That brings the bright, or boding seal. 

On every trembling thread, 
That strings thy heart, till morn appears 
To crown thy hopes, or end thy fears ; 
To light thy smile, or draw thy tears. 
As line on line is read. 

Perhaps thy treasure's in the deep, 

Thy lover in a dreamless sleep, 

Thy brother where thou canst not weep 

Upon his distant grave ! 
Thy parent's hoary head no more 
May shed a silver lustre o'er 
His children grouped— nor death restore 

Thy son from out the wave ! 

Thy prattler's tongue, perhaps, is stilled, 
Thy sister's lip is pale and chilled. 
Thy blooming bride perchance has filled 

Her corner of the tomb. 
May be, the home where all thy sweet 
And tender recollections meet, 
Has shown Its flaming winding-sheet, 

In midnight's awful gloom ( 

And while, alternate, o'er my soul 
Those cold or burning wheels will roll 
Their chill or heat, beyond control, 

Till morn shall bring relief, 
Father in heaven, whate'er may be 
The cup, which thou hast sent for me, 
I know 'tis good, prepared by Thee, 

Though filled with joy or grief! 

THE LOST DIAMOND. 

BY CAROLINE ORNE. 
" Time shall unfold what slatted canning 
hides." — kino leak. 
" Hail, pensive nun, devout and holy t 
Hail, divinest melancholy 1" 
repeated Annette .Allison, as she stole to the 
side of her friend, Cordelia Ruthven, and 
lightly touched her shoulder. 
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• Cordelia, who had finished her toilet, when 
the fell into her fit of melancholy musing, at 
the voice of the lovely Annette, raised her 
eyes and threw back the long chestnut hair, 
which, half veiling her face, fell in rich re- 
dundancy over the dressing-table on which 
she was leaning, and made an effort to smile, 
as she said, " I wish that I might have the 
privilege of becoming a nun, rather than to 
fulfil the far more unhappy destiny for which 
I am reserved." 

"Yes, your destiny is unhappy," replied 
Annette. "What can be more so, than to be 
the affianced bride of a handsome, amiable, 
and talented young man of two and twenty, 
who is, moreover, rich as a Jew. Oh, it is 
shocking !" 

" Yes, I know that Fame says all this of 
him ; but Fame is a lady on whose veracity 
I can by no means depend. He was four- 
teen when he left this country for England, 
and then, I think, he was coarse-looking in- 
stead of being handsome. If he has talent, I 
am glad for his own sake, but as for the riches 
he has in prospect, I sicken at the very men- 
tion of them. They are the jesses that bind 
me : it would have been a mercy to have been 
hooded as well as bound. You know on what 
condition young Morley is to possess his 
riches V 

"Thy lovely self, so I have heard, is to be 
appended to them as a kind of clog; other- 
wise they will make use of their wings, and 
flying from his grasp, light into the strong 
box of a third or fourth cousin, who is already 
rich enough.' 

" And knowing this* can you wonder why 
I am melancholy ? Can I feel myself at 
liberty to refuse the hand of Morley, when I 
know that by so doing I shall sink him into 
poverty? Another consideration weighs 
heavily on my mind. If he be mercenary, 
even if he should be disgusted with my per- 
son and appearance, when we come to meet, 
he may disguise his aversion for the sake of 
seeming affluence. My fate will soon be 
decided, as in his letter he mentioned that he 
should leave England in a few days." 

"It was certainly very odd in old Mr. 
Morley,*' said Annette, "to leave his pro- 
perty to his r.ephew on such conditions, but 
let us perplex ourselves no more about it 
now, but finish dressing, or we shall be 
late to the party.'* 

" That is true," replied Cordelia, begin- 
ning, to arrange her hair. 

" What made you select that simple dress ?*' 
inquired Annette. "You forget that Miss 
Eldron, the rich heiress, who has lately come 
to reside with her uncle, is to be at Mrs. 
Forrester's this evening. 

" No, I have not : but what are stars in 
the presence of the sun ? I have been told 
that those who have see»i her, have no words 
by which they can adequately express their 



sense of her beauty, while m her manners 
and conversation there is a fascination abso- 
lutely irresistible." 

" I care not for that," replied Annette. 
" Give me the sweet star I can gaze at, not 
the flashing meteor that dazzles and blinds." 

Cordelia had just finished entwining a 
wreath of rose-buds with her beautiful hair, 
when a letter was handed her. It was directed 
to N— , her native town, whence it had 
been forwarded to Mr. Allison's, where she 
was only on a visit She changed colour 
when she saw that it was in the hand- writing 
of Morley, and with trembling fingers broke 
the seal. When she had finished reading it, 
warmly pressing the hand of Annette, she 
said with much energy, " Now I am free.'' 

Annette looked at her inquiringly. 

"I will tell you all," said Cordelia, "on 
our way to Mrs. Forrester's," for Mrs. Alli- 
son had just sent to inform them that the 
carriage was waiting. 

Cordelia Ruthven was only four years old, 
when her mother, whose husband died a few 
months after the daughter's birth, accepted 
the hand of Mr. James Morley, a rich 
widower. He was an Englishman by birth, 
and, until within a few years previously to 
his marriage with Mrs. Ruthven, had dwelt 
in his native land. The customs growing 
out of an hereditary aristocracy exerted over 
him their natural influence, not the less so, 
that he was able to trace his line of ancestry 
as far back as the reign of Henry VIII. Cor- 
delia was the child of his affections, and at 
one time he thought of dividing his large 
property between her and his nephew, Philip 
Morley, who had accompanied him to 
America ; but the pride of ancestry prevailed, 
and he ultimately resolved to transmit it un- 
divided and unimpared, to one who bore his 
name. To gratify both his pride and hit 
love, he fixed upon the expedient of marry- 
-ing Cordelia to his nephew, and they, chil- 
dren that they were, thought it a mighty fine 
one. Nor did Mr. Morley, in the fulness of 
his satifaction, dream that they would erer 
think otherwise. He, however, at the sug- 
gestion of his lawyer, rather from any fears 
entertained by himself, relative to the non- 
fulfilment of the contract, added a codicil to 
his will, which transferred the heirship from 
his nephew to a young gentleman, distantly 
related to the Morley family, if this, bis fa- 
vourite project, should be defeated by fault of 
either party- concerned. Shortly after thk 
arrangement, Cordelia's mother died, and a 
part of the property, which consequently fell 
to the daughter, wa% by the advice of her 
step-father, employed to purchase for her a 
small annuity. The remainder was safely 
invested, the annual interest of which, added 
to her annuity, would afford her a comfort- 
able maintenance. 
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long before Mr. Morley's decease, he 
ly called Cordelia into his room, and 
rach solemnity committed to her care 
lond breast-pin of great value, 
belonged/' said he, " to my first wife, 
, as you may judge from the workman - 
►f great antiquity, it having been in her 
from time immemorial, and was, as 
■ often told me, worn by her grand- 
r*s great grandmother, at the coronation 
sen Elizabeth. It now, by right, be- 
to her only brother's eldest daughter, 
aides in England, but it is my wish 
du retain it two years, when my niece 
! eighteen. At the expiration of that 
i person who has my entire confidence, 
all on you, and deliver you a letter 
n by myself, which will instruct you to 
ider the diamond into his hands. He 
ke proper measures to transmit it to 
mer, or, if possible, will convey it to 
mself." 

delia readily promised to take charge of 
I to adhere to his directions as respec f ed 
tare disposal. Her step-father then 

I the conversation to the subject of her 
union with his nephew, on which he 
long and with much complacency. 

ogh Cordelia had now arrived at an age 
she might be supposed capable of judg- 
ir herself relative to an affair involving 
tare happiness in life, she viewed it 
ndifference rather than the lively aver- 
ith which she at present regarded it, 
otboie to mention those objections 
presented themselves to her reason, if 
her heart: loth to dim the brightness 
only earthly ray that appeared to cast 
m of pleasure over the closing days of 
ho had been to her both faiher and 
. The change wrought in her feelings 
wing to an accident which transpired 
a year subsequent to Mr. Morley's de- 
At the time alluded to, Cordelia was 
tying south with Mr. and Mrs. Allison, 
»n their return, were going to take home 
laughter Annette, then at a boarding- 
I. One morning, when they entered the 
coach, several passengers had already 
their places. One of them, a young man , 
ently about three and twenty, could 

II to attract attention. A clear, though 
rhst dark complexion, a high and 
htful brow, hazel eyes that appeared 
when lit up by the light of the mind, a 
I of beautiful formation, disclosing by 
or smile teeth of rare whiteness aud 
ncy, all harmonizing in such a manner 

form an expression of countenance 
r intellectual, served as a pas port to 
jart, that caused it to yield far more 
r to the charm of his graceful and po- 

manners, than if they had been joined 
an unattractive exterior. He was, 
»ver, modest and unassuming — qualities 



that sit gracefully upon the young of either 
sex— -bat, when drawn into conversation by 
Mr. Allison, his remarks, which were clothed 
in elegant and appropriate language, were 
original and full of thought, showing him, 
according to the promise of his countenance, 
to be possessed of a rich and vigorous intel- 
lect. 

The two gentlemen kept up the conversa- 
tion for some time with much spirit, when, 
at length, the subject being pretty well ex- 
hausted, Mr. Allison leaned back in the car- 
riage and remained silent. Cordelia, who 
sat alone on the middle seat, had, as yet, 
scarcely spoken. The stranger gentleman, 
less weary than Mr. Allison, and feeling, 
perhaps, that ladies do not like always to sit 
silent, soon drew her into an easy, familiar 
chat upon such subjects as are naturally in* 
teresting to a female of taste and refinement 
As the conversation gradually took a more 
earnest tone, he appeared to Cordelia to pos- 
sess oyer her the power of an enchanter. 
The deep fountains of feeling were stirred in 
her heast, and those latent trea ures which 
had slumbered there, veiled even from her 
own perception, sent forth their light like the 
gem beneath the wave when touched by the 
sunbeam. 

When she and her friends alighted at the 
hotel, where they were going to spend the 
night, the horses were already in harness 
which were to be exchanged for those then 
attached to the stage-coach. Mrs. Allison 
and Cordelia had just entered the hotel, when 
the interesting companion of their day's 
journey presented himself at the door. 

" I was not aware," said he, " till I saw 
that all the baggage, except my own, was re- 
moved from the carriage, that you intended 
to remain here to-night.'* 

Before either of them had time to reply, 
" The stage is waiting, sir,'' cried out ashrill 
voice in the hall. He tarried only to bid 
them a hasty adieu, and in a moment after- 
wards, the crack of the driver's whip, and 
the rattle of wheels, told that he was gone. 

" I am sorry," said Mrs. Allison, " that my 
husband did not offer to exchange cards with 
him." 

If Cordelia, like Mrs. Allison, failed to 
express her regret at not having ascertained 
his name, it was not because it was less lively-. 
It was softened, however, by a strong preaen , 
timent that they should meet again. She 
knew, when he bade them farewell, that his 
eye had last rested on her, and the language 
of that look never ceased to live in her me- 
mory and in her heart. Nor was he wholly 
ignorant of the interest which he had excited 
in the bosom of the lovely girl, who had been 
the companion of a day, although it had 
been carefully and vigilantly veiled by mai- 
den delicacy. The perfume lingers round 
the spot, where nestles the open tiower-bud, 
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and betrays its presence though hidden be- 
neath bums and leaves. On her return from 
the south, Cordelia had gladly accepted an 
invitation from the Allisons, to spend several 
months with them, for, since the death of Mr. 
Morley, her home had seemed sad and deso- 
late. The letter she had just received, tbe 
contents of which she had premised to com- 
municate to Annette, was from Philip Mor- 
ley, who had been in America several weeks. 
He wrote, that as with maturer years he had 
been led to reflect upon the subject, the 
thought had frequently occurred to him, that 
the might feel a repugnance at the idea of 
fulfilling a contract entered into when they 
were children, in compliance with the will of 
his deceased uncle. If so, he wished her to 
seel herself at perfect liberty to accept the 
hand of any gentleman whom she might 
honor with her preference; for, although he 
should thereby be deprived of affluence, with 
a good profession— that of a lawyer— and his 
present health, he doubted not his ability to 
obtain a competency. "It would not be 
treating'you with the candour you have a 
right to claim," he added in conclusion, 
" were I not frankly to confess, that my 
heart is already in possession of another— 
one, whom I am almost ashamed to say I 
have met with only once, and whose name 
and residence, after much inquiry, I have 
just learned. I intend, in two or three weeks, 
to call on you at your residence in N— , 
and shall then feel myself bound to abide by 
your decision, whether it be to fulfil or break 
the existing contract." 

Seldom had Cordelia experienced such an 
exhilaration of spirits as after the perusal of 
this letter. The load, which for weeks had 
weighed down her youthful energies, was 
removed, and, like a bird newly escaped 
through some unexpected rent in the net 
that confined it, she seemed to revel in the 
balm and sunshine of a cloudless sky. Tbe 
buoyancy of her spirits heightened the glow 
of her cheeks, and made ber fine eyes more 
lustrous, and those who saw her as she en- 
tered the drawing-room of Mrs. Forrester, 
felt, that in personal loveliness, she would 
find no rival except in Miss Eldron, the rich 
heiress, who had not yet arrived. 
: "She has come/" was soon afterwards 
whispered, and all eyes were directed towards 
the door, while several young men gathered 
near it, that they might obtain a better view 
of her as she entered. 

Yes, she was handsome! Her features 
seen in profile, were peculiarly beautiful, 
though sometimes her lips took an expression 
too haughty ; and there were those who felt 
they could wreathe themselves into that sar- 
castic smile, which scorches and withers the 
heart on which falls its light. In her large 
black eyes that sparkled with the lustre of 
jewels, there was absolute fascination, and 



few would have been attracted from them by 
those of Cordelia, in which the glimpse of a 
pure, etherial spirit lay mirrored, like the 
calm summer fountain. She leaned on tbe 
arm of a gentleman, who, in form and fea* 
tures, might have been considered a model 
of maoly beauty. The attention he bestowed 
on his companion, was of that quet,' delicate, 
yet devoted kind, flattering* to most female 
hearts, and undoubtedly so to hers, althoags 
she received it in a manner that said " it h 
my due." A close observer might have 
seen, that on his .first entrance, his eye 
quickly and searchingly scanned the featorei 
of those ladies present, in a planner different 
from what a person would have been likely 
to have done, whose devotion to the bright 
being at hi* side sprang from the heart, in- 
stead of being dictated by politeness. 

" Who is he? what is hi* name?" wm 
whispered on every side, bat no one seemed 
able to give an answer. Cordelia and Annette, 
who, at the time of his and Miss Eldron's en- 
trance, were in an adjoining apartment, look- 
ing at a portfolio of prints, now re-entered 
tbe drawing-room. Cordelia immediately 
knew him to be her acquaintance of the stage* 
coach, and as their eyes met, she felt assured 
that his memory was as faithful as hers. 8be 
was not mistaken. Handing Miss Eldron ts 
a seat, he applied to Miss Forrester for anm- 
troduction to her, "Shall I nave the plea- 
sure of introducing to j ou Mr. Morley, Wm 
Ruthven," said she. 

It would have been difficult to have told 
which was the most, agitated at this unex- 
pected announcement. Cordelia, for a few 
moments, was oppressed with faintness, sad 
it was only by a strong effort, that she suc- 
ceeded in assuming such a degree of calm* 
ness as not to draw upon her the eyes. of the 
company. Morley, for a short time, stood 
silent and irresolute ; he then said to ber ins 
low voice, " Will you permit me to call on 
you to-morrow V Cordelia bowed assent, 
and he rejoined Miss Eldron, around wheat 
a number of gentlemen had already gathered, 
an xious to catch a word, a smile, or even afoot* 

" I thought," said Annette, addressing Ml 
Forrester, the son of the lady who gave the 
party, " that yon were a professed adsurerof 
beauty, and yet you seek not to kneel at Jifisi 
Eldron's shrine." 

" 1 kneel to no shrine, unless I mean to lay 
my heart on it," he replied. 

" And you think there is no room for U 
there." 

" if there were, I would not avail myself 
of the privilege. The woman to whom I give 
ray heart, must wear her affability at home 
as well as abroad. 1 ' 

" And so, I hope, does Miss Eldron." 

'* No, she lays it aside as carefully as she 
does her jewels.'' 

" For fear of wearing it oof, I suppose, si 
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its his wit — but we-tnust not be cen- 

s/' 

he meantime, the subject of their com- 
having an object in view, put forth all 
lergies to achieve it. She wished to 
sr Morley among those who wore her 
: -not more on account of his decided 
ority both in mind and person over all 
ad yet sought to win her favour, than 
* be was the only solitary individual 
Mild retain his calmness and self pos- 
i, who ventured within the charmed 
of her influence. While those who 
I on, imagined that the love-shaft was 
a his heart, she, with a keener and more 
i eye, could perceive, as far as she her- 
aa conceived, it had, as yet, been only 
»d with the feather. She bad more than 
laJf suspected that his heart was pre- 
ted with love for another. " Be it so," 
id, "I shall yet see him at my feet. 1 ' 
Being with her natural hauteur, when 
rod itcould neither wound nor humble, 
Ecrted ber powers of pleasing to the 
t, nor did she exert them in vain. She 
sjfpoased herself. This she knew and 
sd if any thing derogated from the be- 
fog effect produced by such a com- 
on of charms, it was that now and then 
ken gleam of light too dazzling, flashed 
ber eye, that seemed to say there was 
perhaps, dark passions within; and 
-might have reminded the observer of 
rhtning that plays round a summer 
ig horizon, which, though harmless as 
nt, has yet its home in the clouds. She 
st made some allusion, sparkling with 
I wit, and turning to Morley with an 
anile, she challenged him to decide 
er she was right or wrong. Suddenly 
lile faded, and the rich lip, which a 
nt before had gathered round it such a 
of sweetness, was pressed between teeth, 
fbl as oriental pearls, till they were 
i with blood. Morley bad not even 
her remark, but had stood intently re- 
isj Cordelia. A thought of triumph 
Med Miss Eldron's bitter vexation. 
M thought she, " I have now found the 
hat will guide me to the heart of the 
nth, and it shall not leng bold my first 
nly rival." 

delia, artless as sensitive, from the mo- 
she found that her companion of the 
coach was no other than Morley, found 
oasible to assume even the appearance 
serfulness, and retreating to the most 
re comer of the room, with throbbing 
es, and a colour on her cheeks planted 
t pient disease, she painfully awaited the 
>f departure. 

> ensuing morning, according to appoint- 
Morley called on Cordelia as tariy as 
tte would permit ; but after passing a 
ess and most restless night, she had 



found herself unable to rise. Having no doultt 
but that Miss Eldron was the person Morley 
alluded to in his letter, she wrote a few lines 
with a pencil, releasing him from his engage- 
ment, which was handed him by Annette. 
Disappointed in not seeing Cordelia, he bent 
his steps toward the princely mansion of Mr. 
Eldron, to spend an hour in the company of 
his fascinating niece. He was, moreover, a 
little chagrined at being so unceremoniously 
released by Cordelia, now that she had as- 
certained that they had laboured under a 
mutual mistake. He thought that he had 
been more skilful in reading women's hearts. 

He round Miss Eldron at home, and he had 
never before seen her so simply attired. The 
dazzling lustre that the flash of jewellery and 
high excitement had thrown over her features 
the preceding evening, had given place to a 
bewitching softness, which, to his mind, was 
a thousand times more enchanting. With- 
out appearing to do so, she led the conver- 
sation to those subjects which would best dis- 
play her cultivated taste, and the riches of 
her own strong intellect. 

The conversation was soon interrupted by 
the entrance of Mr. Eldron, who placed in 
his niece's hand a small ebony box, inlaid 
with gold, saying, " It is your birthday, Alicia, 
and you will prise this trifling memento for 
the sake of the giver/' Without awaiting 
her thanks, be passed out at a door that led 
into the garden.' On opening the box, Miss 
Eldron found it contained a superb diamond 
ring. 

" This must be a costly ring/' said she. 
" Are you skilful in diamonds, Mr. Morley ?" 
handing it to him. 

rt No," he replied, " I have none of the 
skill of the lapidary, but this, to the eye, ap- 
pears very splendid. I never saw but one 
diamond that 1 should think superior to it, 
and that surpassed any thing of the kind 
which I ever saw. There is not a Duchess in 
Britain who would not be proud to wear it." 

" And where did you meet with this king 
of diamonds ?" 

" It was in my late uncle's possession when 
I saw it, and had belonged to his first wife. 
M»s Ruthven has it now." 

"Ah! I shall see it, then." 

" No, it is not hers. It is only entrusted to 
her care for a certain time, and .even if she 
were the owner, J* think she has too much 
taste to wear so costly a jewel, as, with her 
limited means, she could not afford that her 
dress should at all compare with it." 

The subject was now dropped, and musie 
was mentioned ; a theme upon which they 
both could be eloquent. The piano forte 
and the guitar were both present, and 
she could touch each with a skilful hand. 
She took up the guitar, and never did the 
high-minded and devoted Spanish maiden 
breathe to her national instrument a tenderer 
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or mors impassioned lay* When, as died 
away the last note, she raised her eyes, their 
long black lashes heavy with tears, emotions 
of rapturous exultation thrilled her bosom, 
for the fine countenance of Morley beamed 
with a light which she knew must have been 
elicited from a deeper feeling than that of ad* 
miration. Could he have beheld the smile 
that curved her proud lip as she followed him 
with her eyes, as be slowly retreated down 
the shaded avenue which led to the high road,' 
how soon would he have rent asunder the 
toils which she had commenced so artfully to 
weave around him. 

{To be concluded in our next.) 



MANNERS AT MICHIGAN. 

By Mrs. Mary Clavees, a settler there. • 

" Mother wants your sifter," said Miss 
lanthe Howard, a young lady of six years' 
standing, attired in a tattered calico, thickened 
with dirt ; her unkempt locks straggling 
from under that hideous substitute for a 
bonnet, so universal in the western country, 
a dirty cotton handkerchief, which is used, 
ad nauseam, for all sorts of purposes. 

" Mother wants your sifter, and she says 
she guesses you can let her have some sugar 
and tea, 'cause you've got plenty ." 

This excellent reason, u 'cause you've got 
plenty," is conclusive as to sharing with your 
neighbours. Whoever comes into Michigan 
with nothing, will be sure to better his con- 
dition ; but woe to him that brings with him 
any thing like an appearance of abundance, 
whether of money or mere household con- 
veniences. To have them and not be will- 
ing to share them in some sort with the 
whole community, is an unpardonable crime. 
You must lend your best horse to qui que ce soit 
to go ten miles over hilland marsh, in the dark- 
est night, for a doctor ; or your team to travel 
twenty after a " gall ; • your wheel-barrows, 
your shovels, your utensils of all sorts, be- 
long, not to yourself, but to the public, who 
do not think it necessary even to ask a loan, 
but take it for granted. The two saddles and 
bridles of Montacute spend most of their 
time travelling from house to house a-man- 
back ; and I have actually known a stray 
martingale to be traced to four dwellings two 
miles apart, having been lent from one to 
another, without a word to the original pro- 
prietor, who sat waiting, not very patiently, 
to commence a journey. 

Then, within doors, an inventory of your 
plenishing of all sorts, would scarcely more 
than include the articles which you are so- 
liched to lend. Not only are all kitchen uten- 
sils as much your neighbours as your own, 
but bedsteads, beds, blankets, sheets, travel 
from house to house, a pleasant and effectual 
mode of securing the perpetuity of certain 
efflorescent peculiarities of the skin, for which 



Michigan is becoming almost as famous as 
the land " 'twixt Maidenkirk and John o' 
Groat'*." Sieves, smoothing-iron*,and churns 
run about as if they had legs; one brass 
kettle is enough for a whole neighbourhood; 
and I could point to a cradle which has 
rocked half the babies in Montacute. For 
my own part, I nave lent my broom, my 
thread, my tape, my spoons, my cat, my 
thimble, my scissors, my shawl, my shoes; 
and have been asked for my combs. and 
brushes : and my husband, for his shaving 
apparatus and his pantaloons. 

But the cream of the joke lies in the man- 
ner of the thing.. It is so straightforward 
and honest, none of your hypocritical civility 
and servile gratitude ! Your true iepubjiess, 
when he finds that, you possess -any thing 
which would contribute to his convenience, 
walks in with," Are yon going to use your 
h rses to-day?" if horses- happen *> be.the 
thing he needs. , ■ , . 

" Yes, I shall probably want them." 

"Oh, well; if. you want them— 1 was 
thinking to get 'em to go up north a.piece.'' 

Or perhaps the desired article games witbin 
the female department. . ,;' 3 i 

"Mother wants to get some hotter: that 
'ere butter you bought of Miss Barton this 



mornin'." 



And away goes your golden store, to be re- 
paid perhaps with some cheesy, greasy stuff, 
brought in a dirty pail, with, " Here's your 
butter 1" 

A girl came in to borrow a " wash-dish," 
"because we've got company." Presently 
she came bock : " Mother says you've forgot 
to send a towel." 

" The pen and ink and a sheet o* paper 
and a wafer/' is no unusual request; and 
when the- pen is returned, you are generally 
informed that you sent " an awful bad pen.* 1 

I have been frequently reminded of one of 
Johnson's humorous sketches. A man re- 
turning a broken wheel-barrow to a Quaker, 
with, " Here I've broke your rotten wheel- 
barrow usin' on't. I wish you'd get it mended 
right off, 'cause I want to borrow it again 
this afternoon." The Quaker is made to 
reply, " Friend, it shall be done :'• and I wish 
I possessed more of his spirit 



" Think there's any danger, mister men- 
ageeryman, from that Boy Contractor?'— 
" Oh, no," said the man, " the sarpent don't 
bite, he swallows his wiitals whole." 

The worst bills that we hear of are tho*e 
of the Maumee (Ohio) Insurance Company, 
which are so bad that an individual of Cleve- 
land proposes, that if the physicians at Mau- 
mee will receive them for curing the fever 
and ague, be will make a trip that way, snd 
take a few shakes in order to get rid of the 
notes. 
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Tr<« Carey csme into the parlour, he 
fulled off hi» hat and made a profound bow ; 
and then advanced to the back of Ned's 
■hair, where, in a low and orderly lone of 
>oice, be made the following grave and in> 
ereeting disclosure : namely, that the boys, 
■meaning soma of the other negroes that 
•longed to the plantation, — had found out 
riiat had been disturbing the poultry- yard 
or nunc time put: that it was not a mink, 
m had been given out, but nothing leu that) 
i large old 'punn that had been traced to a 
ram-tree over by the river, about a mile 
tiftant : that the boys had diikiwnd him (to 
IS* Carey's own term) by Urate feathers near 
lie tree; and, when they looted into the 
•allow, (hey could see bis eyes shining like 
* foxfire." He said they had been trying 
to screw him out, by thrusting up a long 
■tick cut with a fork at the end, (an approved 
method of bringing out squirrels, foxes, and 
rabbita from their holes, and much in prao- 
iee in the country,) and tangling it in his 
lair, but that this design 



under the supposition that, perhaps. Master 
Edward would like to hunt him in the regu- 

Ned professed a suitable concern in the 
intelligence; but inquired of Carey, whether 
he, as an old sportsman, thought it lawful to 
hunt an opossum at midsummer. This in- 
terrogatory set the old negro to chuckling, 
and afterwards, with a wise look, to putting 
the several esses in which he considered a 
hunt at the present season altogether con- 
sonant with prescriptive usage. He ad- 
mitted that 'pouumi in general were not to be 
followed lit! persimmon time, because they 
were always fattest when that fruit was ripe ; 
but, when they could' nt get persimmons, 
they were " mighty apt" to attack the young 
fowls and cut their throata : That it waa good 
law to hunt any sort of creature when he was 
known to be doing mischief to the planta- 
tion. But even then, Carey affirmed with a 
" howsomdever," and " nevertheless," that if 
they carried young, and especially a " 'sot- 
fan, (which has more young ones than most 
other beasts,) he thought that they ought to 
be let alone until their appropriate time. 
This, however, waa a large male opossum, 
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that was known to be engaged in nefarious 
practices ; and, moreover, was " shocking 
fat ;" and therefore, upon the whole, Carey 
considered him as a lawful subject of 
chase. 

To this sagacious perpending of the ques- 
tion, and to the conclusion which the vete- 
ran had arrived at, Ned could oppose no 
valid objection. He, therefore, replied that 
he was entirely convinced that he, Carey, 
had taken a correct view of the subject ; and 
that if Mr. Riggs and Mr. Littleton could 
be prevailed upon to lend a hand, nothing 
would be more agreeable than the proposed 
enterprise. 

We were unanimous on the proposition. 
Harvey agreed to defer his return to the 
Brakes until the next morning ; and it was 
arranged, that we should' be apprised by 
Carey when the proper hour came round to 
set out on the expedition. Carey then de- 
tailed the mode of proceeding : A watch was 
to be set near the hen-roost, the dogs were to 
be kept out of the way, lest they might steal 
upon the enemy unawares, ana destroy him 
without a chase ; notice was to be given of 
his approach; and one or two of those on the 
watch were to frighten him away ; . and after 
allowing him time enough to get back to the 
woods, the dogs were to be put upon the 
trail, and to pursue him until he was treed. 

Having au^iounced this, the old servant 
bowed again arid left the room, saying, that 
it would Be pretty late' be fore we should be 
called out, because it was natural to these 
thieving animals to wait until people went 
to bed; and that a * possum was one of the 
cunningest things alive. 

Midnight arrived without a summons from 
our leader ; the family had long since retired 
to rest ; and we began to fear that our vigil 
was to end in disappointment We had 
taken possession of the settees in the hall, 
and had almost dropped asleep, when, about 
half- past twelve, Carey came tiptoeing 
through the back door, and told us, in a 
mysterious whisper, that the depredator of 
the poultry-yard had just been detected in his 
visit : that big Ben (for so one of the negroes 
was denominated, to distinguish him from 
little Ben,) had been out and saw the animal 
skulking close under the fence in the neigh- 
bourhood of the roost Upon this intelli- 
gence, we rose and followed the old domestic 
to the designated spot 

Here were assembled six or seven of the 
negroes, men and boys, who were clustered 
into a group at a short distance from the 
poultry-yard. Within a hundred paces the 
tall figure of big Ben was discerned, in dim 
outline, proceeding cautiously across a field 
until he had receded beyond our view. A 
nocturnal adventure is always attended with 
a certain show of mystery ; the presence of 
darkness conjures up in every mind an in- 



definite sense of fear, faint, but still sufficient 
to throw an interest around trivial things? to 
which we are strangers in the daytime. Hie 
little assemby of blacks that we had just 
joined were waiting in noiseless reserve for 
some report from Ben ; and, upon our arri- 
val, were expressing in low and wary whis- 
pers, their conjectures as to the course the 
game had taken, or recounting theirteparate 
experience as to the habits of the animai It 
was a cloudless night ; and the obscure and 
capacious vault above us showed its thou- 
sands of stars, with a brilliancy unusual at 
this season. A chilling breexe swept through 
the darkness, and fluttered the neighbouring 
foliage with an alternately increasing and 
falling murmur. Some of the youngest ne- 
groes stood bareheaded, with no clothing but 
coarse shirts and trousers, shivering amongst 
the crowd ; and, every now and then, break- 
ing out into exclamations, in a pitch of 
voice that called down the reproof of their 
elders. Ned commanded all to be silent and 
to seat themselves upon the ground; and 
while we remained in this position, Ben re- 
appeared and came directly up to the circle. 
He reported that he had detected the object 
of our quest near at hand; and had followed 
him through the weeds and stubble of the 
adjoining field until he had seen him take a 
course, which rendered it pertain that he had 
been suijScieiiUy alarmed W tfee rencounter 
to induce bim to retire to Vfe gum. It was, 
therefore, Ben's advice that Ned, Harvey, 
and myself should take Carey as a guide, 
and get, as fast as we could, to the neigh- 
bourhood of the tree spoken of, in order that 
we might be sure to see the capture; and 
that he would remain behind, where, after a 
delay long enough to allow us to reach our 
destination, he would put the dogs, which 
were now locked up in the stable, upon the 
trail ; and then come on as rapidly as they 
were able to follow the scent 

Ben had the reputation of being an oracle 
in matters of woodcraft; and his counsel 
was, therefore, implicitly adopted. Carey 
assured us that " there was no mistake is 
him,' 1 and that we might count uponarriving 
at the appointed place, with the utmost pre- 
cision, under his piloting. We accordingly 
set forward. For nearly a mile we had to 
travel through weeds and bushes ; and having 
safely accomplished this, we penetrated into 
a piece of swampy woodland that lay upon 
the bank of the river. Our way was suffi- 
ciently perplexed ; and, notwithstanding Ca- 
rey's exorbitant boasting of his thorough 
knowledge of the ground, we did not reach 
the term of our march without some awk- 
ward mistakes,— such as taking ditches fox 
fallen trees, and blackberry bushes for 
smooth ground. Although the stars did 
their best to afford us light, the thickness of 
the wood into which we had advanced wrapt 
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times, in impenetrable gloom. Dur- 
is progress we were once stopped by 
f calling out, from some twenty paces 
rear, that it was quite indispensable to 
ccess of the expedition, so far as he was 
ned, that Carey should correct a to- 
ibical error, into which he, Mr. Itiggs, 
himself very unexpectedly plunged: 
.re this moment/ 7 said he, "been 
by the throat by a most rascally grape- 
and in my sincere desire to get out of 
ft I find that another of the same tribe 
oked me below the shoulders : mean- 
my hat has been snatched from my 
and, in these circumstances, gentle- 
wrhaps it is not proper for me to budge 



it 



hwithstanding these embarrassments, 
last reached the gum-tree, and * halt- 
hit shade/ if the tree could be said 
aoprietor of any part of this universal 
)dity, patiently awaited the events that 
pon the wing. The heavy falling dew 
lad a dampness through the air, that 
most stiffened our limbs with cold. It 
eessary that we should remain silent ; 
ftdeed, the momentary expectation of 
I our followers advance upon our foot- 
fixed us in a mute and earnest sus- 
This feeling absorbed all other emo- 
kt a time ; when, finding that they were 
;' afoot, we began to look round upon 
ne, and note the novel impressions it 
noon our senses. The wood might be 
be vocal with a thousand unearthly 
; for the wakeful beings of midnight, 
habit every spray and branch of the 
are endued with voices of the harshest 
.• The grove, that in daylight is re- 
with melody, is now converted into a 
i theatre of gibbering reptiles, screech- 
sects, and night-birds of melancholy 
iting cries. The concert is not loud, 
esaant, and invades the ear with fiend- 
es ; it arouses thoughts that make i£ 
lant to be alone. Through the trees 
iky surface of the river was discerni* 
the flickering reflections of the stars, 
irkness brooding over the near per- 
b; in the bosom of this heavy sha- 
lonely taper shot its feeble ray from 
lin window of some craft at anchor; 
■ was reflected, in a long, sharp line, 
s water below it. The fretful beat of the 
raa heard almost at our feet ; and the 
dash of a fish, springing after his prey, 
dally reached us with strange preci- 
Axound us, the frequent crash of rot* 
lghs, breaking under the stealthy 
is of the marauder of the wood that 
imed for booty, arrested our attention, 
teived us with the thought that the 
object of our search was momentarily 
bing. 
however, no actual sign was yet given 



us that our huntsmen were on their way. 
Harvey grew impatient, and took our old 
guide to task for having mistaken his course; 
but Carey insisted that he was right, and 
that this delay arose only from Ben's wary 
caution to make sure of his game. At 
length, a deep -toned and distant howl 
reached us from the direction of the house. 

"Big Ben's awake now," said Carey; 
" that's Caesar's voice, and he never speaks 
without telling truth." 

We were all attention ; and the tongueing 
of this dog was followed by the quick yelping 
of four or five others. Ned directed Carey 
to scat himself at the foot of the gum-tree, 
in order that he might prevent the opossum 
from retreating into the hollow; and then 
suggested that we should conceal ourselves 
under the neighbouring bank. 

By this time, the cries of the dogs were 
redoubled, and indicated the certainty of 
their having fallen upon the track of their 
prey. Carey took his seat, with his back 
against the opening of the hollow, and we 
retired to the bank, under the shelter of 
some large and crooked roots of a sycamore 
that spread its bulk above the water. Whilst 
in this retreat, the halloos of Ben and his 
assistants, encouraging the dogs, became 
distinctly aucjible, and gradually grew 
stronger upon our hearing. Every moment 
the animation of the scene increased; the 
clamour grew musical as it swelled upon the 
wind ; and we listened with a pleasure that 
one would scarce imagine could be felt under 
such circumstances, instantly expecting the 
approach of our companions. It was im- 
possible longer to remain inactive ; and,, with 
one impulse, we sprang from our hiding- 
place, and hurried to the spot where we had 
left old Carey stationed as a sentinel at the 
door of the devoted quadruped's home. At 
this moment, as if through the influence of a 
spell, every dog was suddenly hushed into 
profound silence. 

" They have lost their way," said Ned, u or 
else the animal has taken to the brook and 
confounded the dogs. Is it not possible, Carey, 
that he has been driven into a tree nearer 
home? , » 

** Never mind !*' replied Carey, " that 'pos* 
sum'* down here in some of these bushes 
watching us. Bless you! if the dogs had 
treed him, you would hear them almost crazy 
with howling These 'possums never stay to 
take a chase, because they are the sorriest 
things in life to get along on level ground ; 
—they sort of hobble ; and that's the reason 
they always take off, — as soon as they see a 
body, — to their own homes. You trust big 
Ben; he knows what he's about." 

The chase in an instant opened afresh, 
and it was manifest that the pursuers were 
making rapidly for the spot on which we 
stood. Carey begged us to get back to our 
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former concealment; but the request was 
vain. The excitement kept us on foot, and 
it was with difficulty we could be restrained 
from rushing forward to meet the advancing 
pack. Instead, however, of coming down to 
the gum-tree, the dogs suddenly took a tarn, 
and sped, with the utmost rapidity, in a 
contrary direction, rending the air with a 
clamour that far exceeded anything we had 
yet heard. "We have lost our chancel" 
cried Harvey. " Here have we been shiver- 
ing in the cold for an hour to no purpose. 
What devil tempted us to leave Ben ? Shall 
we follow?" 

" Pshaw, master Harvey f ' exclaimed the 
old negro; "don't you know better than 
that? It's only some varmint the dogs have 
got up in the woods. When you hear such 
a desperate barking, and such hard running 
as that, you may depend the dogs have hit 
upon a grey fox, or something of that sort, 
that can give them a run. No 'possum there 1 
Big Ben isn't a-going to let Caesar sarve him 
that fashion I'' 

Ben's voice was heard, at this period, 
calling back the dogs and reproving them for 
going astray ; and, having succeeded in a few 
minutes in bringing them upon their former 
scent, the whole troop were heard breaking 
through the undergrowth, in a direction lead- 
ing immediately to the tree* 

*' Didn't I tell you so, young masters l" 
exclaimed Carey. 

" There he is ! there he is f ' shouted 
Ned. " Look out, Carey ! Guard the hole I 
He has passed. Well done, old fellow 1 I 
think we have him now." 

This quick outcry waa occasioned by the 
actual apparition of the opossum, almost at 
the old man's feet. The little animal had 
been lying close at hand; and alarmed at 
the din of the approaching war, had made an 
effort to secure his retreat. He came creep- 
ing slily towards the tree ; but, finding his 
passage intercepted, had glided noiselessly 
by, and in a moment, the moving and misty 
object that we had obscurely discerned speed- 
ing with an awkward motion through the 
grass, was lost to view. A few seconds only 
elapsed, and the dogs swept past us with the 
fieetness of the wind. They did not run 
many paces, before they halted at the root of 
a large chestnut that threw its aged and pon- 
derous branches over an extensive surface, 
and whose distant extremities almost drooped 
back to the earth. Here they assembled, an 
eager and obstreperous pack, bounding wildly 
from place to place, and looking up and howl-, 
ing, with an expressive gesture, that may be. 
seen in this race of animal s, when they are 
said to be baying the moon. 

This troop of dogs presented a motley as- 
sortment. There were two, conspicuous for 
their size, and apparently leaders of the com- 
pany,— a mixture of hound and mastiff, — 



that poured out their long, deep, and bugle* 
like tones, with a fullness that was echoed 
back from the farther shore of the river, and 
which rang through the forest with the 
strength that must have awakened the 
sleepers at the mansion we bad left. Se- 
veral other dogs of inferior proportions, even 
down to the cross and peevish terrier of the 
kitchen, yelped with every variety of note,—' 
sharp, quick, and piercing to the ear. This 
collection was gathered from the negro fa- 
milies of the plantation ; and they were all 
familiar with the discipline of the wild and 
disorderly game in which they were engaged. 
A distinguished actor in this scene was our 
old friend Wilful, who, true to all his master's 
pranks, appeared in the crowd with officious 
self-importance, bounding violently above 
the rest, barking with an unnecessary zeal, 
and demeaning himself, in all respects, like a 
gentlemanly, conceited, pragmatical, and 
good-natured spaniel. This canine rabble 
surrounded the tree, and, with vain efforts, 
attempted to scale the trunk, or started to- 
wards, the outer circumference, and jumped 
upwards, with an earnestness that showed 
that their sharp sight had detected their fu- 
gitive aloft. 

In this scene of clamour and spirited at* 
sault, Ben and our old groom were the very 
masters of the storm. They were to be seen 
everywhere, exhorting, cheering, and com- 
manding their howling subordinates, and 
filling up the din with their no leas pene- 
vering and unmeasured screams. 

"Speak to him, Cesar!" shouted Carey 
in a prolonged hoarse tone, — " Speak to him, 
old fellow I— That's a beauty I" 

"Howl, Boson 1" roared Ben, to another 
of the dogs. " Whoop ! whoop I let him have 
it ! — sing out ! — keep it up, Flower !'• 

" Wilful ! you rascal,' 7 cried Ned. " Man- 
nerly, keep quiet ; would you jump out of 
your skin, old dog?— quiet, until you can do 
some good." 

A rustling noise was heard in some of the 
higher branches of the tree, and we became 
advised that our besieged enemy was be- 
taking himself to the most probable place of 
safety. The moon, in her last quarter, was. 
seen at this moment, just peering above the 
screen of forest that skirted the eastern ho- 
rizon ; and a dim ray was beginning to re- 
lieve the darkness of the night. This aid 
came opportunely for our purpose, as it 
brought the top of the chestnut in distinct 
relief upon the faintly illuminated sky. The 
motion of the upper leaves betrayed to Bern 
the position of the prey ; and, in an instant* 
he swung himself up to the first bough, and 
proceeded urgently upward. "I see the 
varmint here in the crotch of one of the tip- 
top branches!" he exclaimed to us, as he 
hurried onward. " Look out below 1'* 
The terrified animal, on finding his pur* 
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bout to invade hit place of safety, 
f abandoned it; and we could dis* 
hear him making his way to the re- 
ttremity of the limb. As soon as he 
ined this point, he became visible to 
clinging like an excrescence that had 
to the slender twigs that sustained 
Ben followed as near as he durst ven- 
th his heavy bulk, and began to whip 
ugh up and down, with a vehement 
that flung the animal about through 
like a ball on the end of a supple rod. 
owever, the way-laid freebooter kept 
& with a desperate tenacity. 
ng this operation the dogs, as if en* 
I with the contemplation of the suc- 
the experiment, had ceased their din, 
t intervals only, whined with im- 
*. 

j can never stand that," said Harvey, 
nvoluntarily speaking his thoughts. 
; out I he is falling. No, he has saved 
f again!" 

Bid of coming to the ground, the dex- 
animal, when forced at last to abandon 
b, only dropped to a lower elevation, 
he caught himself again amongst the 
, in a position apparently more secure 
io first The dogs sprang forward, as 
cting to receive him on the earth; 
ith the motion, uttered one loud and 
ineoua Try: — Their disappointment 
(need in an eager and impressive si- 
The negroes set up a shout of 
jt; and one of them ejaculated, with 
ontrolled merriment,— 
>t going to get 'possum from top of 
: one jump, 7 know. He come down 
presently. Terrible varmint for grab- 
-bis tail as gooa 1 as his hand,— Oh, 

now called out to know how far he had 
«i ; and, being informed, was imme- 
* busy in the endeavour to reach the 
r indicated. 

epetition of the same stratagem that 
en employed above, produced the same 
; and the badgered outlaw descended 
iwer, making good his lodgment with 
p instinctively unerring, but now ren- 
more sure by the frightful death that 
sued him below. This brought him 

fifteen feet of the jaws of his ruthless 

frantic howl, screech, and halloo that 
from dog, man, and boy, when the ob- 
f their pursuit thus became distinctly 
, and their continued reduplications, — 
ng upon the air with a wild, romantic 
•were echoed through the lonely forest 
i unwonted hour, like some diabolical 
ition, or mystic rite of fantastic import, 
y have been sometimes fancied in the 
of fiction, to picture the orgies of a 
jue superstition. The whole pack of 



dogs was concentrated upon one spot, with 
heads erect and open mouths, awaiting the 
inevitable descent of their victim into the 
midst of their array. 

Ben, indefatigable in his aim, had already 
arrived at the junction of the main branch of 
the tree with the trunk ; and there united in 
the general uproar. Hazard now interposed, 
and commanded silence ; and then directed 
the people to secure the dogs, as his object 
was to take the game alive. This order was 
obeyed, but not without great difficulty; 
and, after a short delay, every dog was fast 
in hand. We took time, at this juncture, to 
pause. At Ned's suggestion, Wilful was 
lifted up by one of the negroes, with the as- 
sistance of Ben, to the first bough, which 
being stout enough to give the dog, practised 
in such exploits, a foothold, though not the 
most secure, he was here encouraged, at this 
perilous elevation, to renew the assault. 
Wilful crept warily upon his breast, squatting 
close to the limb, until he reached that point 
where it began to arch downward, and from 
whence it was no longer possible for him to 
creep farther. During this endeavour he 
remained mute, as if devoting all his attention 
to the safe accomplishment of his purpose ; 
but as soon as he gained the point above- 
mentioned, he recommenced barking with 
unwearied earnestness. The opossum began 
now to prepare himself for his last desperate 
effort. An active enemy in his rear had cut 
off his retreat, and his further advance was 
impossible, without plunging into the grasp 
of his assailants. As if unwilling to meet 
the irrevocable doom, and anxious to linger 
out the brief remnant of his minutes, even in 
agony,— showing how acceptable is life in its 
most wretched category, — the devoted quad* 
ruped still refused the horrid leap ; but, re- 
leasing his fore feet, swung downwards from 
the bough, holding fast by his hind legs and 
tail,— the latter being endued with a strong 
contractile power and ordinarily used in this 
action. Here he exhibited the first signs of 
pugnacity; ard now snapped and snarled 
towards the crowd below, showing his long 
array of sharp teeth, with a fierceness that 
contrasted singularly with the cowering timi- 
dity of his previous behaviour. In one instant 
more, Wilful, as if no longer able to restrain 
his impatience, or perhaps desirous to sig- 
nalize himself by a feat of bravery, made one 
spring forward into the midst of the foliage 
that hung around his prey, and came to the 
ground, bringing with him the baffled subject 
of all this eager pursuit. 

Ned seized Wilful in the same moment 
that he reached the earth ; and thus pre- 
vented him from inflicting a wound upon his 
captive. The opossum, instead of essaying a 
fruitless effort to escape, lay upon the turf, to 
all appearance, dead. One or two of those 
who stood around struck him with their 
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feet; but, faithful to the wonderful instinct 
of his nature, he gave no signs of animation ; 
and when Hazard picked him up by the tail, 
and held him suspended at arm's length, 
with the dogs baying around him, the coun- 
terfeit of death was still preserved. 

More with a view to exhibit the peculi- 
arities of the animal than to prolong the 
sport, Hazard flung him upon the ground, 
and directed us to observe his motions. For 
a few moments he lay as quiet as if his last 
work had been done ; and then slowly and 
warily turning his head round, as if to watch 
his captors, he began to creep, at a snail's 
pace, in a direction of safety : but no sooner 
was pursuit threatened, or a cry raised, than 
he fell back into the same supine and deceit- 
ful resemblance of a lifeless body. 

He was at length taken up by Ben, who, 
causing him to grasp a short stick with the 
end of his tail, (according to a common in- 
stinct of this animal,) threw him over his 
shoulders, and prepared to return homeward. 

It was now near three o'clock; and we 
speedily betook ourselves to the mansion, 
fatigued with the exploits of the night 

•* After all," said Harvey Biggs, as he lit 
a candle in the hall, preparatory to a retreat 
to his chamber, " we have had a great deal 
of toil to very little purpose. It is a savage 
pleasure to torture a little animal with such 
an array of terrors, merely because he makes 
his livelihood by hunting. God help us, 
Ned, if we were to be punished for such 
pranks !" 

" To tell the truth/' replied Ned, " I had 
some such misgivings myself to-night, and 
that's the reason I determined to take our 
captive alive. To-morrow I shall have him 
set at liberty again : and I think it probable 
he will profit by the lesson he has had, to 
avoid molesting the poultry-yard. 



WOMEN OF GENIUS. 

By Ann S. Stephens, 

"What is genius but deep feeling, 
Wakening to glorious revealing! 
But wbat is feeling but to be 
Alive to every misery f—L. b. l. 

"I revere talent in any form," said a 
young fjiend in conversation, the other even- 
ing, " but in selecting a wife, I should never 
think of choosing a woman of genius!" 

" And why not V I inquired, expecting to 
hear him advance the usual list of objections 
to literary women — their want of domestic 
habits— eccentricities, carelessness of fashion, 
and^ the thousand unjust charges urged 
against a class of women as little understood 
as any upon the face of the earth. My friend 
was a man of no inconsiderable talent, and 
from him the sentiment seemed strange and 
ungenerous. It was probably the first time 



that he had ever been called upon to thick 
seriously upon the subject. He seemed 
puzzled how to make a fitting reply. 

" Why/' he said, after a moment's hesi- 
tation, " my beau ideal is somewhat like that 
of Byron's. My wife should have talent 
enough to be able to understand and value 
mine, but not sufficient to be able to shine 
herself. I could never loxe a woman who 
was entirely occupied with literature. I 
want feeling, affection, devotion to myself— 
a domestic woman who would think my ap- 
probation sufficient for her happiness, and 
would have no desire for greater admiration. 
I could never be happy with an ambitions 
woman." 

On my return home, the injustice of my 
friend's speech haunted me. He wasted 
feeling, affection, domestic qualities in a 
wife, and, therefore, would not seek one in a 
woman of genius. Byron's beau ideal was 
as purely a creature of the imagination as his 
Haidee or Zuleika. He seems to have for- 
gotten that to understand and value talent, 
is one of the highest attributes of genius ; 
that no person ever thoroughly appreciated 
a feeling or a property of thejntellect which 
she did not possess in a degree, at least A 
leas selfish man, instead of requiring me- 
diocrity and a worshipper in the place of a 
companion, would only have wished that the 
beautiful delicacy which nature has im- 
planted in the female mind to chasten and 
refine her genius, should be preserved, and 
that in her pursuits and feelings she should 
be womanly and true to her sex. 

Pen and paper lay convenient, and, io 
fancy, I went on discoursing and putting 
questions, as if the culprit had been present 
in person. 

Have you been thoroughly acquainted with 
a woman of undoubted genius — one who 
stands high in any department of our lite- 
rature ? Have you been domesticated with 
one — seen her at all seasons*— entered into 
the sanctuary of her thoughts ? have jou 
been the brother, husband, father, ox even 
friend of one? 

You say no, and yet, without knowledge, 
decide that they are not fit objects of domes- 
tic affection; that because certain uncom- 
mon powers are granted to them by us 
Most High for his own good purposes, the 
common attributes which form the loveli- 
ness and beauty of womanhood are withheld. 
You would hedge them round with respect 
and reverence, and yet fear to give them the 
affection which is to none more precious, by 
none more thirsted for, or more keenly ap- 
preciated. You would smother the spark 
which must kindle all that is worthy of love 
in the genius of woman. You would bnild 
to her an altar of marble, cold as the grave, 
and bow down your intellect before it in ths 
homage which mind renders to mind, with- 
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ae thought that beneath her mental 
. are affection* in proportionate strength, 
gush up at the call of sympathy, and 
the mind with hues of beauty, as the 
rnns a rainbow by weaving its light 
I the water-drops of a summer shower. 
ind sensitive feelings alone give that 
sy and pathos which will ever distin- 
the creations of a truly feminine au- 
rom those of men. The very word 
i comprehends all that makes the 
less of woman. It signifies but the 
to feel, deeply combined with an in- 
; capable of embodying feelings into 
ige, and of conveying images of truth 
eauty from the heart of the writer to 
art of the reader. 

ly then should you refuse to gather the 
e of domestic love about the woman of 
i? 

bilious, are they ? Else, why do they 
-why publish ? 

y do they write ? Why does the bird 
at that its little heart is gushing over 
lelody ? Why does the flower blossom 
at it has been drenched with dew, and 
id up by the sunshine, till its perfume 
t the petals and lavishes its sweetness 
9 air? Why does the artist become 
m with a j earning want as the crea- 
of his fancy spring to life beneath his 
f When his ideal has taken to itself 
l of beauty, does he rest till some kin- 
jye has gazed with his upon the living 
18 1 His heart is full of a strange joy, 
9 would impart something of that joy 
other. Is this vanity ? No, it is a 
iful desire for sympathy. The feeling 
lartake of a love of praise, but it is one 
would be degraded by the title of am- 

: any woman of genius why she writes, 
16 will tell you it is because she can- 
elp it; that there are times when a 
' which she can neither comprehend 
ssist, impels her to the sweet exercise 
r intellect ; that at such moments, 

is happiness in the very exertion — a 
ng excitement which makes the action 
Might ''its own exceeding reward;" 
ler heart is crowded with feelings which 
for language and for sympathy, and 
deas gush up from the mind unsought 
nealled for, as waters leap from their 
when the earth is deluged with mois- 

I am almost certain that the most 
iful things that enrich our literature, 
sprung to life from the sweet, irresis- 
impulse for creation, which pervaded 
jart of the author without motive and 
ut aim. 

9 motives which urge literary women 
blish, are probably as various as those 
1 lead persons to any other calling. 
- may place themself es before the world 



from a natural and strictly feminine thirst 
for sympathy ; from the same feeling which 
prompts a generous boy to call his compan- 
ions when he has found a robin's nest hid 
among the blossoming boughs of an old ap- 
ple-tree, or a bed of ripe strawberries melting 
in their own ruby light through the grass, on 
a hill side. The discovery would be alrcost 
valueless could he find none to gase on the 
blue eggs exposed in the bottom of the nest, 
or to revel with him in the luscious treasure 
of the strawberry-bed ; so the enjoyment of 
a mental discovery is enhanced by compan- 
ionship and appreciation. 

That women sometimes publish, from the 
impulses of vanity, it were useless to deny ; 
but, in such oases, the effort is usually worthy 
of the motive : it touches no heart, because 
it emanates from none ; it kindles no pure 
imagination — it excites no holy impulses — 
because; the impulse from which it origina- 
ted, is neither lofty nor worthy. It may be 
safely asserted, that no w6man, who has 
written or published, from the promptings of 
ambition or vanity, alone, was ever success- 
ful, or ever will be. She may gain notoriety, 
but that is a consequence of authorship, 
which must ever be painful to a woman of 
true genius, unless is added to rt that public 
respect and private affection, which can never 
be secured by one who writes from a wish to 
shine, and from that wish alone. 

Literature is an honourable profession, 
and, that women devote a portion of their 
time to it, requires neither excuse nor palli- 
ation, so long as they preserve the delicacy 
and gentleness which are the attributes of 
their sex. It would be folly to assert that 
there is any thing in the nature of geoiuf, 
which incapacitates its possessor for useful- 
ness, or that a literary woman may not be, 
in the strictest sense of the word, a domestic 
one. 

That the distinguished women of America 
are remarkable for domestic qualities, admits 
of proof, from many brilliant examples. 
Most of those who stand foremost in our 
world of letters, perform the duties of wives, 
mothers, and housekeepers, in connexion 
with the pursuits of mind. It is a mistaken 
idea, that literature must engross the entire 
time or attention, even of those who make 
authorship a profession. It is to be doubted 
if Jhe most industrious female writer among 
us spends more hours out of the twenty -four, 
at her desk, than the fashionable belle de- 
votes to the adornment of her person. 

There are few American women, except 
those who labour for their daily bread, who, 
by a systematic arrangement of time, cannot 
command three or four hours out of each day, 
without encroaching on her household du- 
ties, the claims of society, or the little season 
of domestic enjoyment, when her household 
seeks companionship and relaxation at home . 
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These hours devoted to authorship, at a mo- 
derate computation, would produce four 
duodecimo volumes a year. Thus, by a ju- 
dicious management of time, she has pro- 
duced a property more or less valuable, en- 
riched aud strengthened her own mind, car- 
ried the sunshine of thought to thousands, 
and all without necessarily sacrificing one 
domestic duty — without the least degree of 
personal publicity, which need shock the 
most fastidious delicacy* 

Cast not a shadow, even, of implied re- 
proach on a class of women, who are quietly 
and steadily exerting a healthy influence in . 
domestic life ; rather let men of power— and, 
in America, there is no power like that of 
intellect — extend to them such aid and en- 
couragement, as will best preserve the purity 
of female literature. So long as the dignity 
and delicacy of sex is preserved, there can 
be no competition between men and women 
of genius* In literature, as in every thing 
else, the true woman will feel how much bet* 
ter it is to owe something to the protection, 
generosity, and forbearance of the stronger 
and sterner sex, than to enter into an unna- 
tural strife in the broad arena whioh men 
claim for the trial of masculine intellect. 
Open the fountains of domestic love to her, 
and there is little danger that her genius will 
stray from the sunny nooks of literature, or 
that she will forsake the pure wells of affec- 
tion, to leap into the high road of politics — to 
lose her identity in the smoke of a battle-field, 
or to gather up popular applause and unsatis- 
factory admiration, in place of tenderness, 
and all those home comforts which cling so 
naturally around the feminine heart. 

It has been beautifully said, that the heart 
is woman's dominion. Cast her not forth, 
then, from the little kingdom which she may 
do so much to purify and embellish. Her 
gentle culture has kept many of those rugged 
passes green, where sterner labourers might 
have left them sterile and blossomless. 

If you would cultivate genius aright, che- 
rish it among the most holy of your house- 
hold gods. Make it a domestic plant. Let 
its roots strike deep in your home, nor care 
that its perfume floats to a thousand case- 
ments besides your own, so long as its green- 
ness and its blossoms are for you. Flowers 
of the sweetest breath give their perfume 
most lavishly to the breeze, and yet, without 
exhausting their own delicate urns. 



LYDIA.* 

Br thx Rkv. John Pikrpont. 

I saw her mother's eye of love as gently on her rest, 

As falls the light of evening's sun upon a lily's 

breast; 

* These lines were suggested by the death of 
Miss Lydia Biddle Gates, only daughter of Colonel 
William Gates of the Army, who died at Fort Co- 
lumbus, Governor's Island, in March, 1839, aged 19. 



And'the daughter to her mother raised her calm 

and loving eye, . 
As a lake, among its sheltering hills, looks upward 

to the sky. 
I've seen a swelling rose-bud hang upon its parent 

stem, 
Just opening to the light, and graced with raaoj a 

dewy gem. 
And ere that bud had spread its leaves and thrown 

its fragrance round, 
I've seen it perish on its stem, and drop upon the 

ground. 

So, in her yet unfolding bloom, hath Lydia felt the 
blasts :— 

A worm unseen hath done its work— to earth the 
bud is cast : 

And on her lowly resting-place, as on the rose-bud's 
bed, 

Drops from the parent tree are showered, her pa- 
rent's tears are shed. 

And other eyes there are that loved upon that bud 

to rest, 
There's one who long had hoped to wear the rose 

upon his breast ; 
Who'd watched and waited lovingly till it was fully 

blown, 
And who had e'en put forth his hand to pluck it for 

his own. 

A stronger hand than his that flower hath gathered 
from its tree I 

And borne it hence, In paradise to bloom im- 
mortally I 

And all that breathe the fragrance there, that its 
young leaves exhale, 

It shall remind of Sharon's rose— the lily of the vale* 

The soldier father have I sees suppress a strug- 
gling sigh, 

And a tear, whene'er he spoke of her, stood trem- 
bling in his eye : — 

No other daughter in his bosom ere had slept, a 
child, 

No other daughter on his knee had ever sat and 
smiled. 

And he was far away from her, but for her had his 

fears, 
And anxious thoughts upon his brow had left the 

stamp of years ; 
And now the grave hath, from his hand, removed 

its sacred trust, 
And father's, mother's, lover's tears, have mingled 

with the dust. 

Peace to that dust I for, surely, peace her gentle 

spirit knows.— 
Around her narrow house on earth the nighUwind 

sadly blows, 
But heavenly airs, that through the trees of lift 

for ever play, 
Are breathing on her spirit's brow, to dry her tears 



IMMORTALITY. 
Br Dana. 

O, listen, man! 
A voice within us speaks that startling word, 
" Man, thou shalt never die !" Celestial voices 
Hymn it unto our souls i according harps, 
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tl fingers touched, when the mild start 
uiog sang together, sound forth still 
ng of our great immortality ; 
clustering orbs, and this our fair domain* 
11 dark mountains, and the deep-toned seas, 
t this solemn universal song. 

en, ye, our spirits I drink it In 

11 the air ! Tis in the gentle moonlight j 

sting 'midst day's setting glories : Night, 

ed in her sable robe, with silent step 

to our bed, and breathes it in our ears : 

and the dawn, bright day, and thoughtful eve, 

e, all bounds, the limitless expanse 

nut mystic instrument, ere touched 

uueen, living hand, and conscious chords 

with joy in this great jubilee. 

ing hear it ; and as sounds of earth 

nil and distant, wake their passing souls 

gle in this heavenly harmony. 



.AST MOMENTS OF EMINENT MEN. 
€ [CONCLUDED.] 

common remark that the ruling passion 
rs itself in the last hour. The flicker- 
lip blazes with unusual brightness, just 
izpires. " The fit gives vigour, as it 
ft." He, who has but a moment re- 
lg, is released from the common motives 
simulation ; and time, that lays his 
>n every thing else, destroying beauty, 
nining health, and wasting the powers 
, spares the ruling passion, which is 
jted with the soul itself. That passion 

sticks to our last sand. 

Consistent in our follies and our sins, 
Icre honest nature ends as she begins. 

K>leon expired during the raging of a 
rind, and his last words showed that his 
its were in the battle-field. The me- 
al author of the Memoir of Cabot, a 
which in accuracy and in extensive re- 
, is very far superior to most of the late 
es on maritime discovery, tells us, that 
coverer of our continent, in a halluciation 
his death, believed himself again on the 
, and once more steering in quest of ad- 
re over the waves, which knew him as 
jed knows its rider. How many a gentle 
is been dimmed with tears, as it read 
bled fate of Fergus Maclvor 1 Not in- 
to the admirable hero of the romance, 
ie Marquis of Montrose. He had fought 
3 Stuarts, and he fell into the hands of 
resbyterians. He was condemned to 
lis head and his limbs were ordered to 
ered from his body, and to be hanged 
i Tolbooth in Edinburgh, and in other 
■ towns of the kingdom. He listened 
sentence with the pride of loyalty and 
rce anger of a generous defiance. " I 
' he exclaimed, " I had flesh enough to 
it to every city in Christendom, as a 
ony to the cause for whish I suffer." 
; let us take an example of sublimer 



virtue. Let us look for a man, who lived 
without a stain from youth to age, and dis- 
played an unwavering consistency to the last ; 
a man who was in some degree our own. The 
age of unlimited monarchy has passed ; and 
the period of popular sovereignty has begun 
to dawn. It is one of the worst features of 
the Tory party, which was so long in the 
ascendant, that self-defence required it to pur- 
sue, with relentless censure, the men who fell 
as victims to its licentious ambition. Wat 
Tyler struck down an officer, who attempted 
an insult on the chastity of his daughter. 
There is not a father in New England, who 
who would not have applauded the blow. 
And when he was invited to a peaceful con- 
ference with the king, he was basely assas- 
sinated in the royal presence. Yet an English 
poet was obliged to retract the defence of the 
reputation of Wat Tyler. A very similar in- 
cident in Swiss history has been embalmed 
in the verse of one of the finest poets, who 
have ever awakened a nation's sympathies by 
the power of genius. It becomes America to 
rescue from undeserved censure the names 
and the memory of the men, who have fallen 
victims to their unconquerable love of repub- 
lican liberty. 

Vane, young in years, but in sage counsel old, 
Than whom a better senator ne'er held 
The helm of Rome, when gowns, not arms, repelled 

The fierce Epirot, and the African bold, 

Whether to settle peace, or to unfold 
The drift of hollow states, hard to be spelled, 
Then to advise, how war may, best upheld, 

Move by her two great nerves, iron and gold, 
tn all her equipage : besides to know 

Both spiritual power and civil, what each means, 

What severs each, thou'st learned, which few have 
done. 
The bounds of either sword to thee we owe ; 

Therefore, on thy firm hand religion leans 

In peace, and reckons thee her eldest son. 

He, that would discern the difference be- 
tween a powerful mind and a shallow wit, 
may compare this splendid eulogy of Milton 
with the superficial levity in the commentary 
of Warton. It is a sort of fashion to call Sir 
Henry Vane a fanatic. And what is fana- 
ticism ? True, he was a rigid Calvinist. True, 
he has written an obscure book on the mystery 
of godliness, of which all that we understand 
is excellent, and we may, therefore, infer that 
the vein of the rest is good. But does this 
prove him a fanatic ? If to be the uncom- 

Eromising defender of civil and religious 
berty be fanaticism ; if to forgive injuries be 
be fanaticism ; if to believe that the mercy of 
God extends to all his creatures, and may 
reach even the angels of darkness, be fana- 
ticism ; if to have earnestly supported in the 
Long Parliament the freedom of conscience, 
— if to have repeatedly, boldly, and zealously 
interposed to check the persecution of Roman 
Catholics,— if to have laboured that the sect 
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which he least approved, should enjoy their 
property in security, and be safe from all penal 
enactments for non-conformity, — if in his 
public life to have pursued a career of firm, 
conscientious, disinterested consistency, like 
La Fayette, never wavering, never trimming, 
never changing, — if all this be fanaticism, 
then was Sir Harry Vane a fanatic. Not 
otherwise. The people of Massachusetts de- 
clined to continue him in office ; and when 
his power in England was great, he requited 
the colony with the benefits of his favouring 
influence. He opposed the tyranny of Charles 
I. without becoming one of his judges. He 
opposed the tyranny of Cromwell. When 
that extraordinary man entered the House of 
Commons to break up the Parliament, which 
was about to pass laws that would have en- 
dangered his supremacy, Vane rebuked him 
for his treason. When the musketeers en- 
tered the hall of parliament, if others were 
silent, Vane exclaimed to the most powerful 
man in Europe, " This is not honest; It is 
against morality and common honesty. 11 
Well might Cromwell, since his designs were 
criminal, reply, " Sir Henry Vane ! Sir Henry 
Vane 1 The Lord deliver me from Sir Henry 
Vane." 

Though Vane suffered from the usurpation 
of Crom well, he lived to see the Restoration. 
He was then, in the ascendancy of the Stuarts, 
like La Fayette among the Bourbons, equally 
the stanch enemy of tyranny. The austere 
man, whom Cromwell had feared, now struck 
terror into the hearts of a corrupt and licen- 
tious court It was resolved to destroy him. 
In a different age or country the poisoned 
cup, or the knife of the assassin, might have' 
been used ; in that age of corrupt faction, a 
judicial murder was resolved upon. His death 
was a deliberate crime, contrary to the royal 
promise, contrary to the express vote of " the 
healing parliament;" contrary to law, to 
equity, to the evidence. But it suited the 
designs of a monarch, who feared to be ques- 
tioned by a statesman of incorruptible eleva- 
tion of character. And now it is, that we 
behold Sir Henry Vane in the season of death. 
The night before his execution, he enjoyed 
the society of his family ; time passed as if he 
had been reposing in his own mansion . The 
next morning he was beheaded. The least 
concession would have saved him. Would 
he have denied the supremacy of parliament, 
would he have betrayed the constitution of 
England, the king would have restrained the 
malignity of his hatred. "Ten thousand 
deaths for me," exclaimed Vane, " ere I will 
stain the purity of my conscience." Histo- 
rians describe him as fond of life ; he sub- 
mitted to his end with the firmness of a pa- 
triot; the serenity of a Christian. 

" I give and I devise, (Old Euclid said, 

And sighed,) my lands and tenements to Ned." 



Your Money, sir t— M My money, sir ! what sit? 
Why,— If I most,— (then wept,) I gire It Paul." 
The manor, sir?—" The manor 1 bold," he cried, 
** Not that,— I cannot part with that," and died. 

Lorenzo de Medici, upon his death-bed, 
sent for Savonarola to receive his confession 
and grant him absolution. The severe ancho- 
rite questioned the dying sinner with unspar- 
ing rigour. " Do you believe entirely in the 
mercy of God V* Yes, I feel it in my heart" 
" Are you ready to restore all the possessions 
and estates, which you have unjustly ac- 
quired V — The dying Duke hesitated; he 
counted up in his mind the sums which he 
had hoarded ; delusion whispered that nearly 
all were the acquisition of honest inventions; 
self-love suggested that the sternest censor 
would take but little from his opulence. The 
pains of hell were threatened if he denied ; 
and he gathered courage to reply, that he was 
ready to make restitution. Once more the 
unyielding priest resumed his finquisition. 
" Will you resign the sovereignty of Florence, 
and restore the democracy of the republic V 9 
Lorenzo, like Macbeth, had acquired a crown ; 
but, unlike Macbeth, he saw sons of his own, 
about to become his successors. He gloried 
in the hope of being the father of princes, the 
founder of a line of hereditary sovereigns. 
Should he resign this brilliant hope ? Should 
he be dismayed by the wild words of a vision- 
ary? Should he tremble at the threats of a 
confessor? Should he stoop to die as a mer- 
chant, when he had reigned as a monarch ? 
No ! though hell itself were opening beneath 
his bed. "Not that! I cannot part with that." 
Savonarola left his bedside with indignation, 
and Lorenzo died without shrift. 
And yon, brave Cobham,to the latest breath, 
Shall feel your ruling passion strong in death, 
Such in those moments as in all the past,— 
" Oh ! save my country, Heaven !" shall be your last. 

Such was the exclamation of the worthy 
Quincy, whose virtues have been fitly com- 
memorated by the pious reverence of his son. 
The celebrated Admiral Blake breathed his 
last, as he came in sight of England, happy 
in at least descrying the land, of which he 
had advanced the glory by his brilliant vic- 
tories. Quincy died, as he came in sight of 
Massachusetts. He loved his family; but 
his last words were for his country. "Oh 
that I might live," — it was his dying wish,— 
" to render to my country one last service." 

The coward dies panic-stricken ; the super- 
stitious man dies with visions of terror float- 
ing before his fancy. We knew an instance 
of a man, who was so terrified by the appre- 
hension of eternal woe, that he hurried as if 
to meet it, and in his despair cut his throat 
The phenomenon was strange ; but the fact 
is unquestionable. The giddy, that are near 
a precipice, totter towards the brink which 
they would shun. Every body remembers 
the atheism and bald sensuality of the sep- 
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tuagenarian Alexander VI. Tflsterr hides 
her face as she relates his detestable and 
scandalous vices ; she hides her face that hex 
blushes for humanity may not be visible. 
And the name of his natural son, Cesar Bor- 
gia, is a proverb ; a synonym for the most 
vicious incarnation of unqualified selfishness. 
Now learn from one story the infinite base* 
ness of a cowardly nature. Borgia had, by 
the most solemn oaths, induced the Duke of 
Gravina, Oliverotto, Vitellozzo Vitelli, and 
another, to meet him in Senigaglia, for the 
purpose of forming a treaty. The truth of 
the tale is attested by Maccbiavelli. Trea- 
chery was prepared, the order was issued for 
the massacre of Oliverotto and Vitelli. Will 
it be believed ? Vitelli, as he expired, begged 
of the infamous Borgia,, his assassin, to obtain 
of Alexander a dispensation for his omissions; 
a release from purgatory. Can there be a 
greater human weakness 1 * 

Yet the death-bed of Cromwell himself was 
net free from superstition. He asked, when 
near his end, if the elect could never fall. 
"Never/* replied Goodwin the preacher. 
" Then am I safe," said the man, whose last 
years had been stained by cruelty and ty- 
ranny ; " then am I safe, for I am sure I was 
once in a state of grace." 

Ximenes, to the last, languished from dis- 
appointment at the loss of power and the 
want of royal favour. A smile from Louis 
would have cheered the death-bed of Racine* 
They were the victims of a weak passion, 
which was not gratified, and which they could 
not subdue. 

In a brave mind the love of honour en- 
dures to the last. " Don't give up the ship," 
cried Lawrence, as his life-blood flowed in 
torrents. Abimelech groaned that he fell 
ignobly by the hand of a woman* We knew 
a mau, who expressed in his last moments 
more apprehension, lest his fortune should 
not be enough to pay his debts, than sym- 
pathy for the approaching poverty of his 
family. The sense of honour was piqued : 
he feared his good name would suffer among 
those, whose confidence in him had exceeded 
his ability of requital. We have ever ad- 
mired the gallant death of Sir Richard Gren- 
ville, who, in a single ship, encountered a nu- 
merous fleet ; and when mortally wounded, 
husbanded his strength, till he could summon 
his victors to bear testimony to his courage 
and his patriotism. " Here die I, Richard 
Grenville, with a joyous and quiet mind, for 
that I have ended my life as a true soldier 
ought to do, fighting for his country, queen, 
religion, and honour." 

The public of Boston and its vicinity have 
been recently instructed in the details of the 
treason of Benedict Arnold, by an inquirer, 
who has compassed earth and sea in search 
of historic truth, and has merited the applause 
of his country, not less for candour and judg- 



ment, than for diligence and ability. The 
victim of the treason was Andre. He pro- 
tested against the manner of his death ; and 
not against dying. He dreaded the gallows, 
— not the loss of life. The sentiment in his 
breast was one of honest pride. His mind 
repelled the service of treachery ; and hold- 
ing a stain upon his honour to be worse than 
a sentence of death, his feelings were those of 
poignant bitterness, in the fear lest the man- 
ner of his execution should be taken as evi- 
dence that the hangman closed for him a ca- 
reer of ignominy. He felt the sense of 
honour, the rising emotions of pride, the same 
sentiment which filled the breast of Lawrence, 
of Nelson, and of Wolfe ; a keen sense, which to 
the latter rendered death easy and triumphant, 
because it was attended by victory; but in the 
case of Andre, added new bitterness to the cup 
of affliction, by menacing opprobrium as a ne- 
cessary consequence of a disgraceful execution* 

Finally: a well-balanced mind meets death 
with calmness, resignation, and hope. Saint 
Louis died among the ruins of Carthage ; a 
Christian king, labouring in vain to expel the 
religion of Mahomet from the spot, where 
Dido had planted the gods of Syria. " My 
friends," said he, " I have finished my course* 
Do not mourn for me. It is natural that I, 
as your chief and leader, should go before 
you. You must follow me. Keep yourselves 
in readiness for the journey." Then giving 
his son his blessing, and the kindest and best 
advice, he received the sacrament, closed his 
eyes, and died, as he repeated from the Psalms, 
" I will come into thy house ; I will worship- 
in thy holy temple," 

The curate of St Sulpice asked the con- 
fessor, who had shrived Montesquieu on his 
death- bed, if the penitent had given satisfac- 
tion. " Yes," replied father Roust, «• like a 
man of genius." The curate was dissatisfied ; 
he was unwilling to leave to the dying man a 
moment of tranquillity ; and he addressed him, 
44 Sir, are you truly conscious of the great- 
ness of God V " Yes," said the departing 
philosopher, " and of the littleness of man.*' 

How calm were the last moments of Cuvier ! 
What benevolence of feeling and self-pos* 
session diffused serenity round his departure! 
Confident that the hand of death was upon 
him, he submitted to the application of 
remedies, that he might gratify his friends, 
who still hoped to preserve his life. They 
had recourse to leeches ; and with delightful 
simplicity the great naturalist observed, that 
it was he who had discovered that leeches possess 
red blood. The discovery was one, which he 
had made in his youth, and which was com* 
municated to the public in one of the early 
memoirs that first made him known. The 
thoughts of the dying naturalist recurred to 
the scenes of his early life, to the coast of 
Normandy, where, in the solitude of conscious 
genius, he had roamed by the side of the 
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teean, and had won hit way to fame by ob- 
serving the wonders of animal life, which are 
nourished in its depths. He remembered his 
youth of poverty, the sullen rejection which 
his first claims for advancement had received ; 
«nd all the vicissitudes of action and of suffer- 
ing, through which he had been led to the 
highest distinctions in science* The son of 
the Wirtemburg soldier, too weak in bodily 
health to embrace the profession of his father, 
had found his way into the secrets of nature, 
and revealed to an admiring world the novel- 
ties, which his sagacity and power of com- 
parison had discovered. The man, who in 
his own country had been refused the means 
of becoming the village pastor of an ignorant 
peasantry, had charmed the most polished 
circles of Paris by the clearness of his de- 
scriptions, as he had commanded the attention 
of the Deputies of France by the grace and 
fluency of his elocution. And now he was 
calmly predicting his departure. His re- 
spiration became rapid. Raising his head, he 
suffered it to fall, as if in meditation. His 
soul had passed to its Creator without a strug- 
gle. " Those who entered afterwards, would 
have thought that the noble old man, seated 
in his arm-chair by the fire-place, was asleep ; 
and would have walked softly across the room 
for fear of disturbing him." Heaven had but 
u recalled his own." 

The death of Haller, the great predecessor 
of Cuvier, was not more tranquil. His de- 
clining years were spent among the moun- 
tains of his own favourite Switzerland ; and 
when the hour of death approached, he watched 
like a philosopher the ebbing of life, and ob- 
served the beating of his pulse till the power 
of sensation was gone. 

A tranquil death is alone suited to the man 
of science,—- to the scholar. He should cul- 
tivate letters to the last moment of his life ; 
he should resign all public honours, as 
calmly as one would take off a domino on re- 
turning from a mask. He should listen to 
the signal for his departure, not with exulta- 
tion, and not with indifference. He should 
respect the dread solemnity of the change, 
and repose in hope on the bosom of death.— 
He should pass, without boldness and without 
fear, from'the struggles of inquiry to the cer- 
tainty of knowledge ; from a world of doubt 
to a world of truth. 



THE LOST DIAMOND. 

[Continued from our last.] 

Cordelia, whose excellent constitution had 
never been impaired by disease, and which, 
on the present occasion, vigorously and suc- 
cessfully resisted its attacks, was, in less than 
a week, convalescent. 

Among the first who called on her to con- 
gratulate her upon returning health, was 



Miss Eldron. During her first interne*, 
•he managed to break down all the barriers 
of restraint, and place herself upon the moit 
familiar footing. After this, her calls, which 
were daily, were frequently lengthened to 
visits, and then so assiduous and active was 
she in her attention to the invalid, as nearly 
to supersede the necessity of a nurse. Cor- 
delia's gratitude and admiration were un- 
bounded, and if she repined at her own fate, 
in being doomed to love without hope, she 
could not blame the object of that love for 
being, as she imagined, devoted to one in 
whom she believed centred every quality, 
either good or attractive. She waa soon able 
to leave her chamber, walk in the garden and 
adjacent grounds, and had once or twice 
yielded to the urgent entreaties of Miss El- 
dron, to spend a social afternoon with her, 
when, one morning, as she sat alone by the 
parlour-window, she saw Morley approaching 
on horseback. He had called several times, 
but Miss Eldron had always happened to be 
present When she heard his step on the 
threshold, the colour deepened on her cheek, 
her hand became icy cold, and she trembled 
with irrepressible emotion. A few common- 
place remarks having been disposed of, he 
observed that he had long been seeking an 
opportunity to converse with her. 

" After much inquiry," said he, " I found 
that the name of the gentleman and lady, in 
whose company I first saw you, was Allison, 
and yon, I was told, must be their daughter. 
I expected to meet you at Mrs. Forrester's, 
but what was my surprise — I might add, con- 
sternation — when I found that, instead of Mil* 
Allison, I beheld Cordelia Ruthven — her 
whom I had a few days previously so deli- 
berately released from an engagement, which, 
but for my unhappy mistake respecting your 
name, it would have been the first wish of my 
heart to fulfil. Yet, I rejoiced, that I did 
write after I ascertained that your heart was 
already in the possession of another, when 
you received my letter." 

" Who could possibly have told you i" 
Cordelia began in reply; but she stopped 
abruptly, for she beheld Miss Eldron stand- 
ing within the door, who, as was her custom, 
had entered without ceremony. Cordelia 
cast at her a hurried glance, to detect, if pos- 
sible, by her countenance, whether she had 
heard any part of what Morley had said, but 
she betrayed no consciousness either by look 
or manner. 

" You and Annette will attend Miss Fin- 
lay's party, I suppose," said she to Cordelia, 
gracefully presenting her with a bunch of 
beautiful roses, still fresh with the morning 
dew. 

" Annette will go/' she replied, " but I be- 
lieve I am hardly well enough to sustain the 
fatigue of attending parties yet" 

" Nonsense I You will fed better for 
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;. Come, get your bonnet, I hare come 
iipose to take you to ride." 
rdelia, who hoped that Morley would 
in after Miss Eldron had taken leave, 
esume the conversation, which her en- 
b had so abruptly terminated, declined 
imitation. Bat her determination not to 
them together, was not to he baffled, 
ppealing to Morley, whether air and ex- 
t were not necessary for the confirmation 
r health, she, at the same time, laugh- 
challenged him to be their escort He, 
use, could not do otherwise than assent, 
Cordelia, though reluctantly, decided on 

shall eome myself to take yon to Miss 
y's, to-morrow evening," said Miss 
►n, when the carriage stopped to leave 
die, "and remember, I shall listen to 
ouse. 
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rdelia had just completed her toilet, in 
to attend the party, when Miss Eldron, 

her appointment, with her accustomed 
arity, entered the apartment. 

our dress is very pretty," said Miss 

>n, surveying ber, " but rather too plain, 

we' consider that Miss Finlay's party is 

so select* 

ou know," said Cordelia, while the 

r on her cheek became a little deeper, 

; I have not the means of dressing 

didly." 

1st that is no reason why you should 

rear your beautiful pearl necklace; it 

1 be peculiarly becoming now, as your 
lesion is purer and more delicate than 
5 your illness." 

ring thus, she opened a small ivory box, 
i, she knew, did not contain the neck- 
and the diamond pin, which she had 
ly desired to see, since she had heard 
eribed by Morley, was displayed to her 

Thai a magnificent diamond 1" exclaimed 
** Why did you never show it to me f " 
t is not mine," replied Cordelia ; and, 
few words, she explaiued to her under 
circumstances it had been entrusted to 
are. 

Co matter, if it is not yours," replied 
Eldron; "nobody will know that it 
not belong to you. See, Miss Allison," 
nnette, who at that moment entered, 
r beautiful it looks, sparkling amid the 
y folds of this muslin. It resembles a 
ant star, looking through a fleecy cloud." 
inette assented to her remark, but Cor- 
remained firm in her refusal to wear it, 
eturned it to the casket, 
'ermit me," said Miss Eldron, " to look 
once more. I never before saw a bril- 
that could be at all compared with it. 
pellucid as the morning dew-drop. Here, 
e fasten it in its appropriate jplace, that 



you can yourself judge of its effect There t 
will you not confess that it is a most beautiful 
ornament?" 

" Certainly, M replied Cordelia ; " and, if—" 

" I shall listen to no its," interrupting her. 
''This single diamond is in such perfect 
keeping with the simplicity of your dress." 
As she spoke, she looked at her watch. 

" What is the time ?" inquired Annette. 

" Late 1 I meant to have been at Miss Fin- 
lay's before now. I hate going late to a ball 
or a party : it looks like affectation. Now, 
as you love me, as the play says," turning to 
Cordelia, " let that diamond alone, and put 
on your shawl and bonnet. I cannot wait 
another minute." 

When arrived at Miss Finlay's, they were 
almost immediately joined by Morley ; and, 
Cordelia, with a painful confusion, which she 
could not disguise, perceived him intently 
examining the diamond pin, with, as she 
imagined, a look of stern disapprobation. 
" He thinks me extravagant," was her first 
thought; but, directly, it occurred to her, 
that he had doubtless seen it before, and now 
remembered it A look, full of meaning, as 
Miss Eldron's eye, for a moment, encoun- 
tered Morley*8, and told him that their con* 
venation, relative to the diamond, was pre* 
sent to her mind; while she, in her turn, 
sensible of the effect that was produced upon 
him by Cordelia's wearing it, might have said, 
with lago,— 

"Work on, 
My medicine, work I" 

Except at Mrs. Forrester's, Cordelia had 
never spent an evening so unpleasantly. The 
costly diamond drew upon her all eyes, and 
several of the younger girls, whose curiosity 
got the better of their delicacy, increased her 
embarrassment, by asking questions about it. 

Much to her relief, Miss Eldron was 
amongst the first to withdraw. Cordelia ac- 
companied her to her carriage without speak- 
ing ; and she felt that that there was reproach 
in her silence, which might have occasioned 
her some uneasiness, had not this feeling 
been absorbed in what, to her, was of deeper 
import 

When they stopped at Mr. Allison's, 
" Good night, my dear Cordelia," said she. 
" Your judgment was best about wearing the 
diamond. Forgive me, and forget that you 
have worn it It will be forgotten by every- 
body else by to-morrow." 

Cordelia was touched by her apparent sym- 
pathy, and, returning the pressure of her 
hand, and her " Good night," she stepped 
from the carriage, and entered the pathway 
that led to the heuse. 

The coach rolled rapidly along, and, in a 
few minutes more, Miss Eldron was at home. 
The lamp, at the top of the arched gateway, 
threw a strong light upon the carriage, and 
when the coachman threw open the door, 
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she beheld something sparkle brightly at her 
feet. Taking it up, a single glance told her 
that it was the diamond belonging to the pin 
which Cordelia had worn, and which had 
fallen from the setting. It was, as has 
already been remarked, of great antiquity, 
and had not always laid in a box, as during 
the last few years ; and, as the costliest jewels 
are said the quickest to wear their settings, 
this, unperceived by Cordelia, had become 
loose. Miss Eldron, when she examined it 
so minutely, did perceive it, and a vague, 
half-formed wish, which she shrank from 
presenting before her mind in a distinct and 
palpable form, pointed to an issue similar to 
what had now taken place. 

With the gem closely clasped in the white 
and beautifully formed hand, which Morley 
had so often beheld with admiration wander 
over the strings of the guitar, or the keys of 
the piano, stealing their sweetest music, she 
■hastened to her chamber, that she might as- 
sure herself that she was not mistaken — that 
it was, really, the diamond. For a short 
time she stood irresolute, whether to retain 
it, or to restore it to Cordelia. Her wearing 
an ornament, so solemnly entrusted to her 
keeping, which did not belong to her, had, 
Miss Eldron knew, lowered her in the opinion 
of Morley ; but the impression might prove 
only of transient duration, while its loss, 
.which would give a trumpet- tongue to her 
apparent vanity and imprudence, would, she 
hoped, produce an effect not to be easily ob- 
literated. The principle of moral rectitude 
was too feeble to repel the temptation which 
assailed her under a form that seemed to pro- 
mise the promotion of the proudest and most 
absorbing wish of her heart. She deposited 
the box, in which she had enclosed it, in a 
drawer, that she carefully locked, and before 
she slept, she not only brought her mind to 
yield to its evil suggestions, but in a great 
measure succeeded iu silencing the upbraid- 
ings of conscience, by resolving to indemnity 
Cordelia for the loss of the diamond, under 
an appearance of sympathy and disinterested 
benevolence. 

The first thing that Cordelia thought of 
doing, after entering the house, was to re- 
move the ornament, which bad occasioned 
her so much vexation during the evening. 
What was her consternation and distress, 
when she found the diamond was gone ! 
Mr. Allison immediately proposed to go 
himself to Miss Finlay's, unwilling to en- 
trust so important an errand to a servant, to 
see if it had not been dropped in some of the 
rooms, although Cordelia felt sure that she 
saw it, when she put on her shawl. The 
period of his absence was spent, by her, in a 
state of the most anxious suspense, despite 
the efforts of Mrs. Allison and Annette, who 
deeply sympathised with her, to inspire her 
with the hope that it might be found. In 



something less than an hour, Mr. Allison 
returned. They saw, by his looks, that lie 
had been unsuccessful. Every part of the 
house open to the company, the door-steps, 
the path leading to the house, which was 
hard and smooth, had, he informed them, 
undergone a thorough search. The path 
leading to their own house was now subjected 
to a similar scrutiny, with, of course, simi- 
lar success. Miss Eldron's carriage wis 
next thought of, but it was now so late, that 
the family had undoubtedly retired to rest, 
which would oblige them to defer the inspec- 
tion of that until morning. At an early 
hour, Mr. Allison called at Mr. Eldron's, 
and, informing them of Cordelia's misfortune, 
leave was readily accorded him to search the 
carriage. 

The moment Miss Eldron rote from the 
breakfast-table, she prepared to call on Cor* 
delia. After expressing much regret and 
sympathy, on account of her losing the dia- 
mond, she took Cordelia aside. 

" I know not/' said she, " the exact 
value of the lost diamond, but this parse 
must oentain a sum sufficient to replace it, 
and I beget* yo^in ttaname of the friend- 
ship which nnitos us L hsstUBsfijii. on account 
of my having myself bean the tnrip tjjpf rinir 
of your misfortune, to accept it." 

Her apparent generosity affected C oW b jJ f.. 
to tears, but she firmly rejected her otfer. 
She had already resolved what course to 
pursue. The money left her by her mother, 
exclusive of her annuity, would, she hoped, 
replace the diamond, if one of equal sice and 
beauty could he obtained. 

Miss Eldron, when she found that Cords* 
lia would not accept the money as a gift, 
entreated her to receive it as a loan, to be re- 
paid whenever convenient. This proposition 
being as resolutely refused as the other, 
Miss Eldron departed, though not without 
first censuring Cordelia for being so unwil* 
ling to receive a favour. 

As soon as she was gone, Cordelia con- 
sulted Mr. and Mrs. Allison, relative to the 
plan she had formed of replacing the dia- 
mond, which, as it seemed the only one 
practicable, that would not compromise her 
independence, which she was fully deter- 
mined on not doing, received their concur- 
rence. Mr. Allison, at Cordelia's request, 
promised to attend to the business, as soon 
as he had made the necessary arrangements 
for leaving home. 

I Many people, as Miss Eldron had antici- 
pated, made themselves busy in signifying 
Cordelia's apparent vanity and indiscretion. 
Morley, in whose estimation she had cer- 
tainly suffered, forbore, from motives of deli- 
cacy, to call on her, which afforded him 
leisure the more frequently to visit Miss 
Eldron, who, every day, became more and 
more sanguine that he would ultimately 
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imself a victim to her chaim.8. 

day, when he was present, as she 
jompanying one of her most beautiful 
passioned songs with the guitar, one 

strings suddenly, broke. She rang 
1, and a girl appeared at the door, 
net,'* she said, taking a key from her 
>i " g° *° m y room » &n & unlock the 
drawer of my writing-desk, where you 
bd a box containing some guitar- 
# Bring the box to me/' 
girl took the key and left the room* 
i Eldron's usual vivacity seemed to 
brsaken her, and she sat silent and 
itful. Morley involuntarily took her 
md the language of love was upon his 

At this interesting crisis Janet re- 
« Agitated and confused, Miss El- 
M>k the box without examining it, and, 
itately opening it, a large, superb dia- 
fell upon the carpet A single look at 
y, as he took it up and returned it to 
nmnced her that he knew it was the 
Joidclia had lost Neither of them 
I a word, and it would have been 
U to have told which was the palest 
f approached the door and opened it. 
ly, one moment," said she. " I demand 
u to withhold passing fyour judgment 
e to what you have now seen, till you 
» from me a written explanation." 
ictitbe a speedy one, then," he re- 

" for the time will pass heavily till I 
sored that you are as blameless as I 



»> 



rou. 

tlameless ! No, you will find me most 
• I only wish to convince you, that I 
o desire to possess the worthless bauble, 
t own sake/' 

r a moment she stood silent, and the 
suddenly rushed to her cheek and 
She then said, "Mr. Morley, you 
lever see me again. I shall leave this 
, to return no more. Farewell, and 
you be happy with her whom 1 ha^e 
ged, and who deserves, your love and 
m, of both of which I have laboured to 
ve her. Her heart is yours." 
wing said thus, without waiting for a 
, the opened a door, opposite to the one 
b he stood, and left the room. 
le next morning he received from her a 
, accompanied by the diamond. After 
ly stating the manner of her finding it, 
the motives which impelled her to 
•te it, she requested him to return it to 
lelia, and make the requisite explanation. 
" added she, in conclusion, '* you and 
i Rutbven should deem me worthy of 
inch forbearance, lock the knowledge of 
error, dark though it be, within your 
bosoms. If it please you to do other- 
, let the scorn and the frowns of the 
d be mine — I can meet them." 
hen Morley had had time for reflection, 



it appeared to him that he had been subject 
to a species of infatuation with regard to 
Miss Eldron, and that every thing apper- 
taining to her had been seen through an in- 
distinct and bewildering medium ; but now, 
as the premature vanishing of the fumes 
and smoke, that rise from the censer of the 
sorceress, may betray the secrets of her art, 
so, many things, which had assumed a false 
aspect, revealed them j elves clearly to hie 
perception, bereft of all that he had thought 
lovely and attractive. The deep love, which 
had filled his heart for Cordelia, and which 
he, at first, on account of her supposed in- 
difference to him, and, subsequently, from 
her imaginary unworthiness, he had sought 
to stifle, as he recalled the expression of Miss 
Eldron, " Her heart is yours," revived with 
all its original fervour. He had not called 
on her since the loss of the diamond ; and, 
now, with that and Miss Eldron's note, at 
the approach of evening, he bent his steps 
toward* the dwelling of Mr. Allison. 

The moon, which had not yet parted with 
her graceful crescent form, hovered above 
the western horizon, still glowing with the 
golden radiance of an unclouded sunset. To 
shorten the distance, he availed himself of 
a foot-path, communicating with the grounds 
of Mr. Allison, which accommodated itself to 
the course of a rivulet. A narrow grove, 
composed mostly of elms, skirted the west- 
erly side of this path, and, the moonbeams, 
stealing through their light and graceful 
foliage, had an effect far more beautiful 
than when they fell upon the landscape in 
full and unbroken splendour. In many 
places, amid the wavering shadows of the 
trees, thrown across the stream, a ripple 
here and there would sparkle with intense 
brilliancy ; while, close beside, poured 
through an opening in the grove, a broad 
mass of light, undimmed by the shade of a 
single leaf, was spread out upon its waters 
like a bright banner upon the breeze. 

Motley's thoughts reverted to Miss El- 
dron, but her appropriate piece was in the 
splendid boudoir and the stately hall, rather 
than in a serene and beautiful moonlight 
scene like this. He stayed his footsteps, for 
he thought he heard the murmur of voiees 
mingle with the breeze. It was no illusion : 
an abrupt turn in the river revealed whence 
the sound proceeded. On a large rock that 
jutted far into the stream, stooH Cordelia 
and Annette. The straw hat of the former, 
loosely tied, fell back, so as to reveal her 
white brow, its unsullied purity forming a 
vivid contrast to the dark hair, wreathed by 
nature into curls, by which it was shaded. 

•• No, Annette," said Cordelia, the tones 
of her voice in the evening stillness distinctly 
reaching the ear of Morley, " I cannot re- 
main with you longer than while your father 
arranges this unfortunate business. My 
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annuity will place me above want, thongh it 
will not afford me my customary indulgence*. 
I will return to my native place, where cluster 
many memories, some of them painful, yet 
all dear. It will be enough to hear that 
Miss Eldron is the wife of Morley. I cannot 
remain — and — " 

Ere she had time to finish the sentence, 
Morley was at her side. Annette, thinking 
that her presence, if desired, was not neces- 
sary, quietly stepping from the rock into the 
path, was probably home before she was 
missed. 

" Miss Eldron will never be mine,*' said 
he ; " and, may I dare to hope, after what I 
have now unintentionally overheard, that 
you will consent to renew the engagement of 
our childhood ?" » 

" There is in your mind a blot upon my 
name," she replied, " and until that be re- 
moved, I am too proud to renew it Until I 
can hold the highest place in your esteem, 
we must henceforth be to each other as 
strangers." ' * 

" If that be all, I have a talisman here, I 
trust," said he, producing the diamond; 
" whose virtues, will have the power to break 
the charm of the evil genius who has so long' 
presided." 

All the sorrows and solicitude of the past 
were atoned for in the satisfactory explanation 
that ensued; and as they slowly pursued 
their way to Mr. Allison's, Morley drew 
from Cordelia a confession of the interest he 
had excited in her bosom when they met as 
strangers in the stage-coach, as well as a 
promise that she would be his, before the ex- 
piration of many weeks* 



FOREST MUSIC. 
Bv Miss Gould. 

There's a sad loneliness about my heart,— 
A deep, deep solitude the spirit feels 
Amid this multitude. The things of art 
Pall on the senses — from its pageantry, 
Loathing, my eye turns off; and my ear shrinks 
From the harsh dissonance that fills the air. 

My soul is growing sick—I will away, 
And gather balm from a sweet forest walk ! 
There, as the breezes through the branches sweep, 
Is heard aerial minstrelsy, like harps 
Untouched, unseen, that on the spirit's ear 
Pour out their numbers till they lull to peace 
The tumult of the bosom. There's a voice 
Of music in the rustling of the leaves j 
And the green boughs are hung with living lutes, 
Whose strings will only vibrate to his hand 
Who made them, while they sound his untaught 
praise! 

The whole wild wood Is one vast instrument 
Of thousand, thousand keys ; and all its notes 
Come in sweet harmony, while nature plays 
To celebrate the presence of her God! 



A Jew was observed recently noticing very 
intently a prodigious fine ham. " Whatire 
you saying to that ham, Master Jacobs?"—" 
'* I was saying to it, thou almost persuadest 
me to be a christian*" 

" Thou art false to me/' as the man said 
to the plank, which let him down into the 
water, as he was stepping into a steam- boat. 

" Come over the moonlight sea," as the 
smuggler said to sundry casks of hollands. 

"That's smart," as the boy said when 
the schoolmaster administered the cane to 
him. 

" A little more strength in your, tea and 
not so much in your butter," as the lady 
boarder said to her landlady . \ . 

A Good Story, but Tough.— An. American' 
paper relates the folldwing account of the 
finding of a toad:—- Mr. Phineas Davis wis 
quarrying thick, heavy trimenaiba sitae ft* 
the piers at Oswego, on ladd^npd by P.* 
Gaige, Etq., and -in lilting the 'third tier, or 
layer, from the top, he found a' l a fge ^ o fre l 
toad, encased in a little -hole on' thb surface 1 
of the layer heneath. The fcottDt?*e* jot 
sufficiently deep to admit df aayetooiseDT 
the animal, as he was apparentlv^gitfeBed 
very, much when first discovered; * lfsv^ov. 
ever, soon straightened up "cm Mfrsbprs,' 1 
and hopped off as any toad wtralA^mlst dis- 
turbed, to the great amn sen i ee j 'of At 
quarrymen, among whom « 
who fell at him with a stick;,. 

his legs. The old fellow, hewvTtxr* 

in the vicinity, hobbling ahoert.a* well- at he 
could on three legs for « dty or-two. Hit 
bed in the rock, where he had napped to long,' 
has been seen by many of the villagers, and 
there is no doubt but that he squatted there 
before the five feet of lime rook over him 
was formed. I remarked that the two layen 
were so nearly united as to appear grown to- 
gether all round him, and had to be sepa- 
rated by wedges. The layers are about 20 
inches thick, and without any opening seams, 
the stone all having to be stripped off by 
wedges. In the same cavity of bed with him 
was a small toad about the size of a walnut. 

A physician enjoying an extensive prac- 
tice in a Western county, advertises that he 
has removed from his old residence to a new 
house within a few doors of the church-yard, 
and expresses a hope that his removal will 
prove an accommodation to many of hit 
patients. 

" I'm in for a duck,* 1 aa the man said ven 
he fell into the river. 

" Don't be so taking," as the thief said 
when tbe officer arretted him. - 

There are three things that affect a man's 
spirits— a dull day — an empty pocket—- and 
being in love. 
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THE PLAY AND THE AFTERPIECE. 

These is probably no species of amusement 
so dangerously attractive I o a young and ima- 
ginative person, «s the theatre. A frivolous* 
mind finds it merely a fashionable way of 
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ly began to rise — and tho 
pleasant shiver that ran through her frame 
as she felt the rush of cold air from behind 
the scenes while her eye was suddenly filled 
with the mimic splendour of the stage. And 
who does not also remember the utter pros- 



enchanted garden, and the dusky slave of the 
lamp, by whose agency so lovely a spot was 
created, is quite forgotten while the eye and 
fancy run riot amid its pleasures. Who can 
have forgotten her visits in early life to the 
scene of snch sorcery— the strange delight 
with which she gated on the brilliant dress- 
circle, and the feeling almost of awe with 
which she looked down upon the sea of hu- 
man faces that rolled beneath her in the pit ? 
Who can have forgotten the impatient long- 
ing with which she watched the mystic green 
curtain, even as *lie Egyptian novice, in 
olden time, gazed on the dark veil which 
concealed the burning glories of the mys- 
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fraught with danger to the weak-minded, is pointing out (as I knew once done) the can- 
without doubt, and an instance now occurs dle-boxon which its frame-work was resting; 
to me, which seems to me worth notic- and the journal which discloses the fact that 
ing. the finest actress of modem time* may utter 

Josephine Beauvilliers was the youngest a coarse " aside " in the midst of the exquisite 
daughter of an old French merchant, who, breathings of Juliet's passionate tenderness, 
having made his fortune iu this country, was had not then awakened from their dream 
content to remain here to spend it. His those whom her magic had entranced. To 
children were all married except Josephine, Josephine, all was, for a time, reality, and 
and his time was now divided between his the stage-lights seemed to her the boundaries 
counting-room, his dinner-table, and the of all that was beautiful on earth. 
spectacle, upon which the family were regu- This dream of youth would probably have 
lar attendants. Josephine had been highly, been quite forgotten in the more absorbing 
but not judiciously educated. Every thing fancies of womanhood, had not Josephine 
connected with the imagination, she learned unfortunately learned to combine them in a 
with difficulty, and, according to the prevail- vision dangerous to her peace, but dazzling 
ing system, she was taught those things best to her imagination. Among the inferior 
which she learned most easily. She had' actors, was one distinguished less for his 
none of the volatile spirit of coquetry which histrionic powers than for his fine person: 
generally distinguishes her country-women, towering above all his companions in height, 
but its place was supplied by what was still with a figure cast in the mould of perfect 
worse — sentiment. She left school at the age symmetry, and a face of dark beauty, bril- 
of seventeen, with a person of exceeding liantly lighted up by a smile that disclosed 
beauty — a head full of the romance of a novel- teeth of pearly whiteness, Rodolph Fitzgerald 
reader, and a heart thrilling with "vague was certainly a most noble-looking man. 
dreams, as yet no object knowing." Her in- Decked with the trappings of his profession, 
tellectual faculties were given up entirely to he realized the idea of a paladin of the days 
the mastery of imagination, and in all prac- of chivalry, or a preux chevalier of the 
tical manners she was a mere child. days of Louis Quatorze. His voice was 

Josephine had never visited the theatre remarkably fine, and his singing exquisite, 
until after she left school, and it had, there- A walking gentleman, or a minstrel, he could 
fore, all the charm of novelty. But to a personate admirably. He did not quite fail, 
mind like hers, it scarcely required any ad- even when filling toe part of regal dignity, 
ditional recommendation. Night after night, but he was quite incapable of any thing that 
her stately form, sparkling with jewels, required talent or memory. Jottphme, with 
might be seen in the box immediately oppo- all her passion for the theatre, wife no judge 
site the stage ; — night after night did she of good acting. She had early tingled out 
watch with unabated excitement the progress the handsome aotor as the object of her no* 
of the mimic epitome of life, scarcely draw- jtice, She marked the grace of his attitudes, 
ing breath except when the curtain fell be- and listened to the clear rich tones of hi* 
fore the brilliant scene. She knew it was an voice, until she forgot all others, in her ab- 
illusion, but she wished not to be awakened sorbed attention to him. She sometimes 
to the realities of a sober-suited world, when wondered that he did not fill more prominent 
she could thus dwell amid the splendours of characters, but it never occurred to her that, 
the regal state in the fairy land of the drama, notwithstanding his surpassing beauty, his 
The actors in that bright scene, were objects total incapacity to enter into the spirit of an 
of her special reverence. She envied while author, must for ever keep him in the ranks 
she almost worshipped the queen of tragedy, as a subaltern. To see him elsewhere than 
sweeping in jewelled robes across the narrow on the stage, she never dreamed, and she 
limits of her transient kingdom, and the suf- could scarcely account to herself for the feel- 
feringor triumphant hero seemed to her mad ing whicb induced her to use her influence 
fancy a model of all that could ennoble hu~ with her father to procure a stage-box. She 
manity. There was no one who could share was sensible to a new and delicious tremor 
her enthusiasm sufficiently to awaken her of pleasure when she found herself so near 
from her delusion. When we feel that there the object of her passionate admiration. Her 
is no sympathy with our feelings, we dis- colour went and came, her heart beat thick, 
trust our friends' power of judging accurately and her pulse quickened when she listened 
of their tendency, and Josephine well knew, to his love-making or flippant stage-compli- 
that to all her family the theatre was merely ments, as if they had been really addressed 
a place of amusement. There was none to to herself. 

feel its excitement with her, and, while shar- It was not long before the handsome actor 
ing her pleasures, explain to her the dangers noticed his young admirer. There is nothing 
of their unbridled indulgence. When gazing so quick-sighted as vanity; even envy is 
with delight on the beauty of the scenic hall, purblind compared with it, and Rodolph 
there was no one to destroy her illusion by Fitzgerald was at no loss to determine the 
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full value of her absorbed attention to his at first, but Josephine soon learned to look 
merits. It happened, somehow or other, that for a letter under her toilet-cushion every 
it now became necessary for him to walk night, and seldom did she repair to the scene 
always to the left side of the stage, and his of her enchantment without a similar love- 
soft words and tender looks generally glided token concealed about her person. Step by 
past his mimic ladye-love, and found their step she proceeded in her infatuation, until 
way into the box which Josephine occupied, she found herself on the yerge of an elope- 
At first she could not believe the possibility ment with a man of whose private character 
of such happiness, but when she could no she knew nothing — whom she had never 
longer doubt, the deluded girl actually be- seen except in the masking-tire of a stage- 
dewed her pillow with tears of grateful joy. hero — and of whose real name, even, she was 
She paused not to inquire what would be the utterly ignorant 

result of such a wild passion. " I shall never Perhaps Josephine would have been lest 
see him except on the stage — I injure no one hasty in her resolution to quit her father's 
but myself by this hopeless devotion, and I protection, had not her romantic fancy con- 
will bury the secret in my own heart till it jured up an ideal persecution to affright her. 
brings me to the grave." Such was the so- Her cousin Antonie arrived from Paris with 
phistry of passion in a mind whose romance an avowed determina ion to win her regard, 
was indeed an " opium-dream." Josephine if possible, and she well knew her family 
continued night after night to gaze upon his faveured his suit. Her imagination imme- 
noble form — to watch for the soft glance of diately conjured up the vision of a tyrannical 
his speaking eye, and to listen for the melting father and cruel mother, bent upon effecting 
tones of his exquisite voice, careless that she a marriage which her soul abhorred. It is 
was imbibing a poison fatal to her peace. true, Antonie was young, good-looking, and 

Fitzgerald was not insensible to the undis- agreeable ; therefore, not likely to be an es- 
giiised admiration of the beautiful girl, and pecial object of aversion; it is also true that 
his attention towards her was certainly not her indulgent parents never dreamed of fore- 
abated by the information that she was a rich i Q ? her inclinations, but Josephine was little 
heiress. Let me do him the justice, how- accustomed to calculate probabilities. Her 
ever, to state that motives of self-interest lover, made acquainted with her ill-grounded 
were least uppermost in his mind when he fears, took advantage of them to propose an 
looked upon ner superb beauty. He was immediate elopement, and in an evil hour 
one whom nature had intended for better 8 *e consented. 

things, but early dissipation and wayward It was on a Sunday evening, the only time 
habits had marked out for him a course of that Fitzgerald could free himself from the 
life, flattering to his baser feelings, and ut- trammels of his laborious profession, that 
terlv subversive of his few good impulses. Josephine left her father's house to meet her 
He had no intention of allowing the passion lover. He had always appeared to her ima- 
of the ill-judging Josephine to evaporate in gimtion in the glittering costume of the 
the sunny atmosphere of fashion able life. He theatre, and when she beheld his graceful 
wrote to her, and contrived to have the letter form cased in a snuff-coloured frock coat, 
conveyed to her dressing-table. Her inia- and fine throat concealed beneath the level- 
gination had already invested him with all lin g black stock, her first feeling was one of 
the attributes that adorn the heroes of the extreme disappointment. Pouring out a 
Minerva press, and this passionate epistle was thousand ardent expressions of gratitude and 
not calculated to diminish such exalted ideas, affection, Fitzgerald led her to the carriage 
Irs inflated style— its ardent epithets— its which was in waiting, and then— when for 
pompous expressions of devotion, were pe- tne first time she found herself in company 
culiarly fascinating to a girl whose taste had with him— she learned that she was about 
been perverted, and whose fancy had been wedding herself to the fortunes of a poor and 
heated, by the wretched trash which then de- nameless adventurer, for the very designa- 
graded the name of novel ! Joy and shame tion by which she had known him, was as 
struggled for mastery in her heart, but prin- theatrical as his profession. Whether she 
ciple was not strong enough to contend with felt any misgivings at that moment, it is vain 
passion, and Josephine went to the theatre to surmise. She had now gone too far to 
that night with a billet pinned in the folds recede, and she found herself in the presence 
of her mouchoir. As the curtain Fell, the of the clergyman who was to unite them 
handkerchief dropped from her hand, and before she had recovered from hor bewilder- 
fell almost at Fitzgerald's feet. A few ment. But much as she fancied herself in 
minutes af;er, the handkerchief was handed love with Rodolph Fitzgerald, she absolutely 
into the box, and she felt sure of the safety started with dismay when, as the ceremony 
cf her missive* Her answer had been, as she proceeded, he was addressed and responded 
thought, cold and forbidding, but she had to the name of Ichabod Jenkins ! Foramo- 
answered, and Fitzgerald was quite satisfied ment, every thing was forgotten in the horror 
to wait the result. He proceeded cautiously of becoming Mrs. Ichabod Jenkins, and she 
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could no longer disguise from herself the jectsof her admiration, but her heart sickened 

fact, that an hour's intercourse had stripped with disgust as she saw how little these vo- 

him of many of the attributes with which her Uriel of excitement resembled the characters 

fancy had decorated him. they personated. There were some noble 

Josephine's first care, after her marriage, exceptions, it is true — men who drew their 
was to write to her kind old father, taking inspiration from the poetry of their own na- 
care, however, to sign her name Fitzgerald, tures, and whose lives were aa exemplary as 
and not Jenkins. He answered her with a their powers of expressing passion were sur- 
French version of the old proverb—" as you passing, but they rarely mingled in the in- 
mate your bed, so you must lie in it," and congruous assemblage that was to be found 
enclosing a check for five hundred dollars, in the abode of so inferior a man as Fitzgerald, 
bade her farewell for ever. She was yet too and Josephine found to her sorrow, that few, 
moch under the excitement of passion to very few, conJd rise superior to the influence 
regret this as deeply as she afterwards learned of a profession whose very success depended 
to deplore it, and the knowledge that she upon continued excitement. Alas ! she had 
was an outcast from her family, scarcely paid dearly for the infatuation. She had ex- 
cost her a pang. Like too many of her tern- changed the refinements of elegant society 
perament, she had cherished a sickly sen- for the coarse jollity of vicious indulgence- 
si bility to the entire neglect of all the social the home of luxury for the abode of pinching 
affections, and she was soon to pay the pe- penury — and the tenderness of parents for 
nalty of her folly. the love of a husband utterly incapable of 

Josephine had not the slightest idea of the appreciating purity of heart, and delicacy of 

value of money. She had always enjoyed feeling. 

the luxuries of wealth, without ever iiiquir- Josephine, as may be supposed, had little 
ing into the sources whence it was derived, native strength of character to contend with 
and she had not the least conception of the difficulties. She took no pains to conceal her 
straits to which poverty could reduce people* disappointment ; her temper became soured, 
She was therefore quite surprised when her her manners harsh, and, in her husband's 
husband informed her that it would be ne- opinion, nothing but her beauty remained, 
cessary for them to remove to humbler lodg- He had been no less disappointed than his 
ings,at least until her father relented. Her wife, though his dreams had been of a more 
ideas of love in a cottage included— a ro- worldly nature. He had hoped that her 
mantic abode on the banks of a purling father would soon relent towards his favour- 
stream, surrounded with flowers, whose spon- ite child, and day after day he vainly expected 
taneous growth spared all the labour of cul- for her a recall to the paternal roof. When, 
tivation, and fruits that fell ripe at her feet however, her father still continued inexorable, 
in all seasons of the year. But on the in- after the lapse of two years, during which 
ternal arrangements of that cottage — the time Josephine had become the mother of a 
daily routine of breakfasting, dining, and sickly little girl, he determined to make her 
supping, she had never waited a thought, beauty profitable since her fortune was be- 
How then oould she bring herself to super- yond his grasp. 

intend the household affairs in a miserable Gradually— for he anticipated her repug- 

suite of dingy apartments, on the second nance— he unfolded to her a scheme which 

floor of a house in street ? Poor Jo- he bad been secretly maturing. He spoke 

sephine I— she knew no more of domestic of her beauty, her talents, her musical skill, 

duties than an infant, and those little offices and finally proposed that she should try her 

of kindness and attention which so naturally fortune on the stage. Her answer was calm, 

and gracefully come under the province of a but a tragedy queen would have given her 

wife, were to her the bitterest and most hu- crown for such a tone of suppressed feeling 

miliating tasks. as that in which it was uttered. ** Bring 

Though nothing could be more gentleman* back the fancies you created only to destroy 

ly than Fitzgerald's appearance on the stage, —restore the illusions of my blighted youth, 

yet he was, in fact, a man of coarse habits and gladly will I enter a place I once deemed 

and vulgar propensities. He assumed the a fairy land of bliss ; but tell me not now of 

manners along with the costume of his part, the theatre. I have been behind the scenes 

but the actual man was a very differeut indi- I have beheld the coarse machinery tbatpro- 

vidual ; the smoky lamp that lighted up the duces what I once thought magic beauty, 

scene, was not more unlike the noonday sun. and now I would take my little one in my 

His apartments were constantly filled with arms and walk through the valley and aha- 

such associates as usually attend a man of dow of death, rather than tread the boards of 

buch habits — men like himself, who had was- that vile place, and be as you have been— a 

ted their substance in riotouB living, and now personified lie !" 

fed on the husks which society might afford Enraged at her determined refusal, her 

them. Josephine found herself the centre of husband became more and more morose. His 

attraction to many who had once been the ob- recourse to the excitements of strong drink 
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became more frequent, and at length, one utterance of a single word of penitence. A 

day he so far forgot his manhood as to strike look of tenderness — a pressure of the clammy 

her a heavy blow. She rose from the floor, Angers, and the " handsomest man on the 

and gazing at him a moment as if bewil- stage" was no more ! A life of false glitter 

dered, slowly left the room. He repented was finished by a death in the ward of a hos- 

of his violence the moment it was committed, pital. 

bat he could not bring himself to the humi- As soon as the news of his death reached 

liation of acknowledging it, and another hour Mr. Beauvilliers, he determined to recall his 

waa consumed over his bottle before he daughter. He had never seen her — never 

sought his injured wife. She was no where heard from her, since he had discarded her, 

to be found 1 The babe also had disappeared, and his heart smote him as he thought of the 

and after a considerable search, he learned hardships she might have endured. He found 

from a boy who attended a shop in the neigh* her occupying a humble but useful station in 

bourhood, that Mrs. Fitzgerald had passed the city hospital. When she left her hus- 

some time before with her child in her arms, band, after the blow which had excited her to 

Alarmed at th> se tidings, her husband sought frenzy, she had determined to commit sui- 

her in all directions, but she had wandered cide. But the thought of her child seemed 

beyond bis reach, and he was obliged to take instinctively to restrain her, and she was ub- 

his place upen the stage that night, while conscious of all that had passed, until after 

his heart was torn with anguish and re- the lapse of several months. She gradually 

morse. . recovered her faculties, and found herself in 

Three days afterwards a woman with a the asylum. After her entire recovery, she 
child in her arms, was seen sitting on the communicated to one of the physicians 
steps of a church in the upper part of the city, enough of her story to interest him in her 
The weather was excessively cold, and both favour; carefully concealing her name, how- 
mother and child were thinly clad. A chari- ever, and expressing her wish to find some 
table old lady brought them into her house, employment that might relieve her from the 
and then found, to her horror, that the child necessity of applying to her husband for her 
was dead, and frozen stiff, while the mother maintenance. She was allowed to earn her 
waa a quiet, melancholy lunatic. The com- daily bread as a sempstress and assistant nurse 
missioners of the almshouse ordered the bu- in the hospital, and finally, the abode which 
rial of the infant, and transferred the un- she had chosen as a refuge from her now 
happy Josephine to the asylum for the insane, hated husband, became the shelter of that 
Fitzgerald heard the story just as he was dress- husband's dying head, 
ing to personate a minstrel, in which cha- The dream of youth could never be recalled, 
racter he was to sing a new song. He ap- but the tenderness of woman's nature is in- 
peared pale, and his lips quivered as he at- destructible, and she watched over his uncon- 
tempted to utter the notes. But he had too scious form until death extinguished the last 
often played a part to fail now. His song was spark of her resentment, and hiding the 
sung — it was encored ; he obeyed, and then harsh realities of his character, left his me- 
throwing a cloak over his gay trappings, he mory to be deified by her imagination. Jose- 
hurried to the asylum. He was admitted phine had suffered much. She was scarcely 
after declaring his errand, and found himself twenty-three years of age, and yet her own 
at the door of a grated cell, within which, on folly had blighted all her happiness, and 
a straw pallet, lay the still beautiful Jose- clouded all her future prospects. A life of 
phine. He turned away without a single retirement was all that seemed left for her, 
word, but regularly on the first day of every and to that, her habits of thought and feeling 
week,- a small sum of money was deposited in were alike averse. Her imagination still 
the hands of the matron for the support of ruled her better judgment, and, in despite of 
the helpless patient. He never visited her the wishes of her aged parents, who gladly 
again, but endeavoured to drown his remorse welcomed her to her childhood's home, she 
in still more copious potations. He still ap- sailed for France, with a determination to 
peared on the stage, but his bloated person bury herself in a convent, as a more romantic 
and disfigured countenance soon bore testi- method of seclusion than could be devised in 
mony to his destructive habits. the common-place land of America. 

About a year after their separation, Fitz- An old count who came frequently to visit 
gerald was seized with a fit while passing the his daughters, then boarders in the same con- 
city hospital. He was immediately carried vent, struck with her exceeding beauty, which 
in, and lay for many days suffering all the she certainly took no especial pains to con- 
horrors of that dreadful scourge of the drunk- ceal when circumstances allowed it to be dis- 
ard — delirium tremens. An hour before his closed, prevailed upon her to change her 
death, he so far recovered his reason as to re- mind. When the year of her noviciate had 
cognize in the nurse who attended him, the expired, she appeared before the altar to re- 
erring and ill-fated Josephine. But the ceive— not the veil, but the wedding-ring, 
heavy hand that lay upon him, forbade the She soon learned that it is possible to play 
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a false part in the theatre of real life, as well much ease to yourself, as. its continuance 

as on the mimic stage, and no one who be- has been beneficial to our country, and we- 

held the superb beauty of the richly-dressed fill to mankind ; or, if the united wishes of 

Countess de Beaneau, adorning the gay cir- a free people, joined with the earnest prayers 

cles of Paris, would have suspected that the of every friend to science and humanity, 

worm of discontent was gnawing at her heart, could relieve the body from pains or inftr- 

But the jealousy of her decrepid old husband xnities, that you could claim an exemption 

embittered all her splendours. on this score. But this cannot be, and you 

A youth of romantic excitement— a middle have within' yourself the only resource to 

age of fashionable frivolity— an old age of which we can confidently apply for relief, a 

superstitious austerity— such was the fate of philosophic mind. 

the beautiful Josephine. Always in ex- •• If to be venerated for benevolence, if to 

tremes, because always under the influence be admired for talents, if to be esteemed for 

of an ungoverned imagination, her life is like patriotism, if to be beloved for phflanthro- 

an active proverb, and the curtain falls while py, can gratify the human' mind, you must 

we are still gazing on the withered crone, have the pleasing consolation to know, that 

sitting in her high- backed chair, mumbling you have not lived in vain. And I flatter 

with reluctant lips her long-neglected missal, myself that it will not be yanked among the 

and sometimes muttering with bitter sneer as least grateful occurrences of your life to be 

she revives past scenes, " Le jeu ne vaut pas assured, that, so long as I retain my me- 

la chandeUc" mory, you will be recollected with respect, 

_— veneration, and affection, by your sincere 

ORIGINAL LETTERS OP WASHINGTON friend, GEO. WASHINGTON. 

AND FRANKLIN. __ 

The old-fashioned courtesy and sterling bean- A BLUE-STOCKING IN MICHIGAN. 

ty of the following correspondence, so cba- By Miss Mart Clavers. 

racteristic of the men of the old school, will ^n addition to our Montacute first circle had 

commend it to the admiration of our readers : lately appeared in the person of Miss Eloise 

Dr. Franklin's Letter. Fidler, an elder sister of Mrs. Rivers, who 
" Philadelphia, 16th Sept 1789. was to spend some months "in this peaceful 
" Dear Sir: — My malady renders my sit- retreat," — to borrow one of her favourite ex- 
ting up to write rather painful to me ; but I pressions. 

cannot let my son-in-law, Mr. Bache, part This young lady was not as handsome as 

for New York, without congratulating you she would fain have been, if I may judge by 

by him on the recovery of your health so the cataracts of ash-coloured ringlets which 

precious to us all ; and on the growing shaded her cheeks, and the exceeding 

strength of our new government under your straightness of the stays which restrained her 

administration. For my awn personal ease, somewhat exuberant proportions. Her age 

I should have died two years ago ; but, was at a stand ; but I could never discover 

though those years have been spent in ex- exactly where, for this point preyed an excep- 

cruciating pain, I am pleased that I have tion to the general communicativenes of her 

lived them, since they have brought me to disposition. I guessed it at eight-and-twenty ; 

my present situation. I am now finishing but perhaps she would have, judged this un- 

my eighty-fourth year, and probably with charitable, so I will not insist. Certain H is 

it my career in this life ; but in whatever that it mast have taken a good while to read 

state of existence I am placed hereafter, if I as many novels and commit to meirory as 

retain my memory of what has passed here, much poetry, as lined the head, and exalted 

I shall with it retain the esteem, respect, and the sensibilities, of our fair visitant, 

affection, with which I have long been, my Her dress was in the height of fashion, 

dear friend, " Yours, most sincerely, and all ber accoutrements point de vie*. A 

" B. Franklin/' gold pencil-case of the most delicate propor-, 

To Benjamin Franklin. tions was suspended by a kindred chain round 

" New York, 23rd Sept. 1789. a neck which might be called a whity-brown; 

" Dear Sir : — The affectionate congratula- and a note-book of corresponding lady-like- 

tions on the recovery of my health, and the ness was peeping from the pocket of her 

warm expressions of personal friendship, highly useful apron of blue silk— ever ready 

whieh were contained in your letter of the to secure a passing thought or an elegant 

16th instant, claim my gratitude. And the quotation. Her album — she was just the 

consideration, that it was written when you person to have an album— was resplendent in 

were afflicted with a painful malady, greatly gold and satin, and the verses which mean- 

mcreases my obligations for it. dered over its emblazoned pages were of the 

" Would to God, my dear Sir, that I could most unexceptionable quality, overlaid with 

congratulate you upon the removal of that flowers and gems — love and despair. — To 

excruciating pain, under which you labour, find any degree of appropriateness in these 

and that your existence might close with as various offerings, one must allow the forta* 
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nate possessor of the purple volume at lea*t We thought poor Anna had been anything 

all the various perfections of an admirable but fortunate. She might better have beea 

Crichton, allayed in some me a sure by the Fidler or Fiddkstriog all her life than to have 

trifling faults of coldness, fickleness, and aV taken the name of an indifferent and dissi- 

ceit ; and to judge of Miss Fidler s friends pated husband. But not so thought Miss 

by their hand-writing, they must have beau Fidler. It was not loeg after the arrival of 

able to offer an edifying variety of bumps tq the elegant EloLse, that the Mont acute Ly- 

the fingers of the phrenologist We regret ceum held its first meeting in Mr. Simeon 

we have not room for a few specimens from Jenkins* shop, lighted by three candles, 

its loaded pages. supported by candelabra of scooped potatoes ; 

Miss Fidler wrote her own poetry, so that —Mr. Jenkins himself sitting on the head of 
she had ample employment for her time a barrel, as president. At first the debates 
while with us in the woods. It was unfair of the institute were held with closed doors ? 
tunatethat she could not walk; out much, on but after the youthful or less practised speak- 
account of her shoes. She was obliged to ers had tried their powers for a few evenings, 
make out with diluted inspiration. The the Lyceum was thrown open to the world 
neatest approach she usually made to the, every Tuesday evening, at six o'clock. The 
study of Nature, was to sit on the wood-pile* list of members was not very select as to age, 
under a girdled tree, and there, with her gold character, or standing ; and it soon included 
pencil inband, and her " eyne, gray as glass," the entire gentility of the town, and some who 
lolled upwards, poesy by the hour. Several scarce claimed rank elsewhere. The at ten- 
people, and especially one marriageable lady dance of the ladies was particularly requested t 
of a certain age, felt afraid Miss Fidler was and tbe whole fair sex of Mont acute made a 
" kind o' crazy'' point of showing occasionally the interest 

And, standing marvel of Montacute, no they undoubtedly felt in the gallant knights 

£uest at morning or night ever found the fair who tilted in this field of honour. 

Eloise ungloved. Think of it I In the very But I must not be too diffuse — I was speak- 

wilds, to be always like a cat in nutshells, ing of Miss Fidler. One evening — I hope 

alone useless where all are so busy 1 I do that beginning prepares the reader for somt - 

not wonder our good neighbours thought the thinghighly interesting — oneevening the ques- 

damsel a little touched. And then her shoes! tion to be debated was the equally novel and 

"Saint Crispin Crispianus " never bad so striking one which regards the comparative 

ae If- sacrificing a votary. No shoemaker mental capacity of the sexes; and as it was 

this side of New York could make a sole pa- expected that someof the best speakers on bo'h 

pery enough; no tannery out of Fiance could sides would be drawn out by the interesting 

produce materials for this piece of exquisite nature of the subject, every body was anxious 

Jeminine foppery. Eternal imprisonment to attend. 

within doors, except in the warmest and driest Among the rest was Miss Fidler, much to 

weather, was indeed somewhat of a price to the surprise of her sister and myself, who 

pay, but it was ungrudged. The sofa and its had hitherro been so unfashionable as to 

footstool, finery and novels, would have made deny ourselves this gratification, 

a delicious world for Miss Eloise Fidler. " What new whim possesses you, Eloise V* 

But, alas! "all this availeth me nothing," said Mrs. Rivers; "you who never go out 

has been ever the song of poor human nature, in the day-time*" 

The mention of that unfortunate name in- "Ob, just perpassyfetong" said the young 

eludes the only real, persona), pungent di&- lady, who was a great French scholar ; and 

tress which had as yet shaded the lot of my go she would and did go. 

interesting heroine. Fidler! In the morti- The debate was interesting to absolute 

fication adhering to so unpoetical, so unro- breathlessness, both of speakers and heart rs, 

man tic, so inelegant a surname — a name and was gallantly decided in favour of the 

irredeemable even by the highly classical fair by a youthful member who occupied tbe 

elegance of the Eloise, or as the fair lady barrel as president for the evening. He gave 

herself pronounced it, " Elovees ; *' in this it as his decided opinion, that if the natural 

lay all her wo ; and the grand study of her and social disadvantages under which womaa 

life had been to sink this hated cognomen in laboured and must ever continue to labour, 

one more congenial to her taste. Perhaps could be removed ; if their education could 

this very anxiety had defeated itself; at any be entirely different, and their position in 

rate, here she was at 1 did not mean to society the reverse of what it is at present, 

touch on the ungrateful guess again, but at they would be very nearly, if not quite, equal 

least at mateable years ; neither married, nor to the nobler sex, in all but strength of mind, 

particularly likely to be married. in which very useful quality it was his opinion 

Mrs. Rivers was the object of absolute that man would still have the advantage, 

envy to the pining Eloise. — " Anna had been especially in those communities whose ener- 

so fortunate," she said ; " Rivers was the gies were developed by the aid of debating 

sweetest name ! and Harley was such an ele- societies, 
gant fellow!" 
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This decision was hailed with acclamations, all poetry of all magazines, and Miss "Fidlef 
and as soon as the question for the ensuing asked me if 1 had iead the " Young Duke." 
debate, " which is the more useful animal, Upon my confessing as much, she asked my 
the ox or the ass?" was announced, Miss opinion of the heroine, and then if I had ever 
Eloise Fidler returned home to rave of the heard so sweet a name. "May Dacre — May 
elegant young man who sat on the barrel, Dacre," she repeated, as if to solace hex de- 
whom she had decided to be one of " Nature's lighted ears. 

aristocracy," and whom she had discovered " Only think how such names are raur- 
to bear the splendid appellative of Dacre. dered in this country," said I, tossing care- 
" Edward Dacre," said she, " for I heard the lessly before her an account of Mr. Skinner's, 
rude creature Jenkins call him Ed." which bore " Edkins Daker" below the re- 

The next morning witnessed anoher de- ceipt. I never saw a change equal to that 
parture from Miss Fidler's usual habits, which seemed to "come o'er the spirit of 
She proposed a walk ; and observed that she her dream." I went on with my citations 
had never yet bought an article at the store, of murdered names, telling how Rogers was 
and leally felt as if she ought to pur- turned into Rudgers, Conway into Coniway, 
chase something. Mrs. River* chancing to and Montague into Montaig, but poor Miss 
be somewhat occupied, Miss Fidler did me Fidler was no longer in talking mood ; and, 
the honour of a call, as she could not think long before the day was out, she comp'ained 
of walking without a chaperon. of a head-ache, and returned to her sister's. 

Behind the counter at Skinnei's I saw for Mr. Daker found her "not at home'' that 
the first time a spruce clerk, a really well- evening ; and when I called next morning, 
looking young man, who made his very best the young lady was in bed, steeping her long 
bow to Miss Fidler, and served us with much ringlets in tears — real tears, 
assiduity. The young lady's purchases oc- To hasten to the catastrophe : it was dis- 
cupied some time, and I was obliged gently covered ere long that Mr. Edkins Daker's 
to hint home affairs before she could decide handsome face, and really pleasant manners, 
between two pieces of muslin, which she de- had fairly vanquished Miss Fidler's romance, 
dared to be so nearly alike, that it was al- and she had responded to his professions of 
most impossible to say which was the best. attachment with a truth and sincerity, which, 
When we were at length on our return, I while it vexed her family inexpressibly, 
was closely questioned as to my knowledge seemed to me to atone for all her follies. Mr. 
of " that gentleman," and on my observing Daker's prospects were by no means despica- 
t hat he seemed to be a very decent young ble, since a small capital employed in mer- 
man, Miss Fidler warmly justified bim from chandize in Michigan is very apt to confer 
any such opinion, and after a glowing eulo- upon the industrious and fortunate pos^e^sor 
gium on his firm countenance, his elegant that crowning chaim, without which, hand- 
manners, and his grace as a debater-, con- some faces, and even handsome names, are 
eluded by informing me, as if to cap the cli- quite worthless in our Western eyes. 
max, that his name was Edward Dacre. Some little disparity of age existed between 

I had thought no more of the matter for Miss Fidler and her adorer ; but this was 
some time, though I knew Mr. Dacre had conceded by all to be abundantly made up 
become a frequent visitor at Mr. Rivers', by the superabounding gentility of the lady ; 
when Mrs. Rivers came to me one morning and when" Mr. Daker returned from New 
with a perplexed brow, and confided to me York with his new stock of goods and his 
her sisterly fears that Eloise was about to stylish bride, I thought I had seldom seen a 
make a fool of herself, as she had done more happier or a better-mated couple. And at 
than once before. this present writing, I do not believe Eloise, 

" My father," the said, " hoped, in this with all her whims, would exchange her very 
remote corner of creation, Eloise might nice Edkins for the proudest Dacre of the 

forget her nonsense, and act like other peo- British Peerage. 

pie ; but 1 verily believe she is bent upon HAPPINESS, 

encouraging this low fellow, whose principal bt this rkv. j. h. clinch. 

charm in her bewildered eyes is his name." « Man never i»," the poet sings, 

" His name 1" said I, " pray explain ;*' for I «« But always to be bless'd." 

had not then learned all the boundless ab- Then say wherein the hidden springs 

surdity of this new Cherubina's fancies.*' Of Happiness may rest. 

" Edward Dacre !" said my friend, " this is If in the pleasures sense bestows, 

what enchants my sister, who is absolutely Then surely unto some, 

mad on the subject of her own homely ap- Exempt from worldly pains and woes, 

pellation." True happiness should come. 

" Oh. is that all?" said I. "send her to *n *v. _i **v . j 

wu, ao ■*»».. «". o»x« *, » tuu ,„ If in the pleasures of the mind 

me, then ; and I engage to dismiss her cured." Bllss Duildg itg halcyon ne8ti 

And Miss Fidler came to spend the day. Ah ! wherefore do we never find 

We talked of all novels with jut exception, and Some who are truly bless'd ? 
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If in the heart's deep cells it lies, "Rather. But before I explain that mys- 

Whence feeling's fountains play, tery, my friend, there are two or three ques- 

Why live not some in ecstacies lions, if you please, that must be answered." 
Through life's long summer day? "Must be answered, hey? And by 

Oh 1 Passion's joys are fleet as fair, whom?" 

The mind its sorrows feels ; '* By VO"- Harper. 

And oft the darkUng cloud of care " Must V ' 

O'er the heart's sunshine steals. " Must, Harper, must. I've no time for 

Unmingled bliss dwells not on earth ; ceremony.*' 

Then let us look above, " Nor I neither, George ; and therefore, 

Where ev*ry woe of human birth although I don t much like your manner, nor 

Is lost in perfect love. y 0ur Iqq^ n0 r your language — youll excuse 

■ me— but my notion is, that you are rather 

THE NEWLY-MARRIED MAN. t0 <> foud of toe Park and the Bowery play- 

■o T M houses, for a married man— hey? Rather 

BY John JNEAL. l00 much ^ yen tQ the me lo-dramatic for 

".ABllive, there she goes now! Look— e very-day people— to out-Heroding Herod 
look ! the very woman I told you so much on 8ma ll occasions — to Cook-ing Kean, where 

most 
with 

you look, George— hey I " — sheer mercy, to your earnestness and way- 

"Well, Harper," yawning, and turning wardness- " 

languidly toward a group of fashionably- " To the point, Harper, to the point ! My 

dressed women, who appeared to be passing waywardness will not bear trifling with just 

out of some church, auction, or fair, in the now ." 

neighbourhood— " well, Harper, to oblige " Very well ; to the point, then. Propound 

you, I will look — which is the lady V your questions, keep your temper, and after 

44 Which? — How can you ask, after seeing you are satisfied, we'll have a bit of a blow 

that step, and carriage, and the swaying of up, if you say so ; and if, on the whole, it 

those white ostrich-feathers, and the cast of should appear expedient, under all the cir- 

that magnificent drapery, and the— Zounds cum stances— hey?" 

and death ! what ails the man V " With all my heart Are you acquainted 

44 Harper, Harper ! it were as much as with that woman ? ' 

your life is worth " " No." 

" So, so ! waked up at last, are you ? — " Have you ever spoken to her ?" 

Pale as death at the sight of a beautiful wo- '• Never." 

man, married though you are, and newly- " How long is it since you first saw her ?" 

married too — actually muttering in your " Three months," counting his fingers, 

sleep ! One would believe you rehearsing a " five days, two hours, and a — " pulling out 

speech for the jury, in a capital case, or act- his watch, " and about a— a — * 

ing Macbeth in the dagger -scene, to look at "No trifling, if you please." 

your hands, your attitude, your eyes — to see " I am particular, because you are. I saw 

you, as you stand there, with your lips her first, as you may remember— for I told 

moving, and sweat — ay, George, big drops you of it the very next day— on the fourth of 

of sweat — standing upon your forehead !" July last past.*' 

" Harper — Harper!" gasping for breath, " And are you sure— quite sure, that the 

and playing with his fingers, and trying to woman we just saw turning that corner is the 

smile, " you have no idea who that woman very woman that Millar, the profligate scoun- 

is — hey ?" drel, appeared so infatuated with ?*' 

" Not the least in the world/' " The same. He grows more and more 

44 Nor whether she is married or unmar- infatuated every hour— he follows herevery- 

lied?" where. By Jupiter! there he is now! I 

" Maid, wife, or widow? No." knew he couldn't be far off." 

" Your hand, my dear fellow! I've wronged "Harper!' struggling with himself, and 

you. I had an idea that you were desperate trembling with suppressed rage, as if unde- 

and wicked enough — But no matter ; how termined whether to follow the parties or not. 

could I have been such an ass?" "Harper!" 

" Nothing easier in the world, for a mar- " Bless my heart, George, what ails you ? 

ried man. But I say, though, George, there Are you ill?" 

seems to be a kind of a — of a — what d'ye " Harper, have you seen any thing like 

call it ?— you men that make poetry, and encouragement on her part ?'' 

speeches, and wry faces, and do tragedy in . •' Can't say I have, George. But then, 

the public streets— a kind of a mystery here, you know, the fellow's reputation—" 

hey?"' «• The puppy !" 
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" I say nothing about his wealth, and cou- " Exactly. And then, what business have 
rage, and personal appearance, nor do I care you — a married man, as I said before- 
much about his gentleness, and smoothness, newly married, too, and married to such a 
and perseverance ; they are all well enough lovely woman — what business have you to 
in their way; but his reputation, that's the talk about what you can bear on account of 
thing. The poor creatures '11 never stand any other woman, hey ? Answer me that, 
that, you know." will you?" 

•* His reputation for what? * *' You are right, my friend; it was very 

"For what? Why, for success, to be foolish of me, and must have appeared ex- 
sure — for being such a favourite with the ceedingly strange to you " 
most prudish and cautious of our fashionable " You may well say that. I'll be hanged 
women — for being bo faithful and so trust- if I didn't begin to think you were jealous." 
worthy! Ah, my friend ! there lies the dan- "Jealous! 1! I hope you don't imagine, 
ger, after all." sir—" 

" Danger, indeed ! The miserable, effe- " But beware— beware of jealousy, saith 

minate wretch ! how can a full-grown woman Iago — honest Iago." 

stomach such a thing? Were I a woman, it " 'Sdeath and fury, man! what meaa you 

appears to me I should quite as soon fall in by this ribald trifling!' 1 
love with a grrl upon the stage, rigged out as " Hoity-toity ! you'd better try for a birth 

Romeo or Hamlet." at Bartlemy Fair ! 

" Nevertheless, my dear fellow,, I have my „ « what a tcrriWe thing, to be fether-in law 

fears." To a most magnificent three- tail'd bashaw !' " 

•' Your fears ! — How ? what?" tt „ m _ „ . j >A » • 

<« I ,m afraid these very things have had "Harper-Tom Harper! don't dnve me 

turewe'slw"' 6 WUh *** fofty - lo ° king " ea " ma " Mad! You're mad now -mad as a 

'• Afraid,' hey ? And wherefore-where- » f »<* hare. Not satisfied with the unque* 

fore t Tell me why you are afraid." *">"<*, ""wnojpoly «* oae beautiful woman--* 
«• Bless my soul! how eager you are." Unquestioned, hey t True, true ! what 

" Let me know the worst, my frieud— the m ,"£ l am , T . , . , . . 

very worst; I canbearit." ,. fx-act-ly, as I sa.d befwe-ex-act-lyi 

" You can bear it ! Why, what on earth th . em * m * *»*"■«»«•. By the way. George, 

have you to do with the business, hey?- " hen do ??" mean to let me see her, as you 

You. a married man-married, as you vour- have P™»««°. T fe f *?.**••,"» ff"" 

self assure me, to the loveliest woman fever «™PP«f-table t I don t half Uke thu, fce»g 

» acquainted with such a glorious creature at 

"Oh my friend— " second-hand. But, to finish what I was 

«• Zounds, man ! don't wriog my hand off! &***> "y""?*" ™ 7°* now * * ««iW 

Augh-au-augh! It reminds me rather ™»» the Ropiest fellow on earth, if you are 

too much of— t0 . believed, in the actual possession and 

enjoyment — as you men of the law sav of 

"'The desperate grasp thy frame might feel the handsomest woman to be met with he»- 

Through treble ban of brass or steel. » " n hnnt« . ™t «n™* k*™, «» J£ r 

m . » abouts ; yet, some how or other, for some 

" Harper— Tom ! I cannot bear this." reason or other, actually jealous of the fiivour 

" Bear what? Why don't you explain which another handsome woman thinks p«o- 

yourself ? Here am I, boxing all round the per to lavish upon a fellow you happen to 

compass, to find out something, which two hate most cordially." 

words from you would clear up, I dare say ; « Hate! No, indeed, the poppinjay I no, 

and yet, for want of a little-a very little— no! at the most, I only desMsehim just 

not more than half a thimbleful, of that enough to Well, well! no matter" 

common sense, which you twit me with " Of a truth, Solomon was mere than half 

having so much of, you leave me to guess all right when he said, that jealousy is as cruel 

sorts of things to your disadvantage." as the grave." 

" To my disadvantage ! How ?" " And love— a* strong as death /" 

«' Let you know the worst, hey?— the very " Bravo— bravissimo! That would be 

xoorst ! You can bear it, hey ? And pray, worth half a dozen rounds to you, at a Fourth 

sir, what business have you— a married man of July recitation. • And love, as strong as 

—to know the worst of any other woman death,' hey? Bravo— bravissimo 1 Hear, 

alive, but your own wife-? Have a care, hear, hear!" 

0e « , S£ ,, . 4 „ A . x . , . , , " Have done with vour nonsense, will 

" Why, to tell you the truth, my friend, I you?" 

—I—" getting embarrassed, " I had an idea «« Yes, when you have done with yours, 

that you meant something more than you— and answered my question.'' 

that you knew more— that is to say, that you " What question ? ' 

— iu short—" « What question ! Well, hang me if I 
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don't begin to believe almost that you are bear it worse; and then, no longer ago than 

afraid to have me see your wife." last Friday, I saw them riding together in his 

" Afraid I Of what ? of whom ? of cream-coloured barouche : and to tell you the 

which ?" truth, my dear fellow, her magnificent Indian 

" Not so much of her, perhaps— no, no ! shawl, and sky-blue bonnet, and snowy fea- 

I dare say not— as of me, Tom Harper, your thers, cut a famous flourish there, I promise 

old good-for-nothing, bald-pated, single you.'* 

friend, that seems to play double to every- " Last Friday ! — are you quite sure V 

body." " Yes, perfectly sure." 

" Psha I" " And what time o* day was it ?" 

" I say, George, you've cracked her up so "In the afternoon, about four, I should 

much and so long, I hope she isn't hump- think. You returned from Philadelphia the 

backed, or deaf, or blind of one eye, hey? — next day, I believe." 

Doesn't squint, does she? Oh ho! you are "About four, hey?" musing; " oh, but 

getting serious, are you?" he's a precious villain ! And she— well may 

" You shall judge for yourself.* Come this she be called a 'beautiful mischief;' but I'll 

evening at six ; it is now half-past four, you —I'll — I've made up my mind — I'll — " 

see." " What are you muttering now, hey ?" 

" Capital ! But I say, George, maybe "I'll do such things — what they are, I know 

you never met with the story of a man, who not — " 

was so very proud of his young and beautiful " As Shakspeare says. But George, a 

wife, and so very confident of his own hold word with you, I hate mystery, and I don't 

upon her affections, if not of her virtue, that half like this agitation and paleness. One 

he wouldn't be satisfied till he had subjected would think you were about making your 

her, under the greatest possible disadvan- maiden speech, in a matter of life and death." 

tages, to the admiration of a dear friend — " Of life and death, hey? It is a matter of 

just such a fellow as I am to a T — a frosty- life and death, my friend." 

pated old bachelor." " George Elsworth ! Let me be serious with 

** What a coxcomb you are, to be sure ! — you. It cannot be that you are involved with 

And what was the result?" that woman yourself?" 

'* Oh, you must read the story for your- " Sir !" 

self; you'll find it in the Spectator, or the "Oh, you need'nt trouble yourself to Sir 

Arabian Nights, or the Vicar of Wakefield, me. But just answer my question, will you ? 

I forget which; — but the result was just If it be true, George, that you — a married 

what might have been expected to a proud man — a man of exalted virtue, as I have 

and beautiful, a tempted, and a slighted wife, always believed, notwithstanding your whims 

My maxim is, never be too sure of ourselves, and follies about the stage — the husband of a 

nor of others; and where people withstand young, lovely, and faithful, wife — are so 

temptation, be sure to give them the whole wretchedly infatuated with another woman, 

credit of it. But you husbands have no idea as to be made unhappy by the attentions that 

of this, I believe : you depend, after all, a are lavished upon her — stop, stop ! where 

thousand times more upon yourselves than no w— what's your hurry?" 

upon your wives — upon their love for you, " No, sir. Who said any thing about another 

and your power over them ; as if, in point of woman ? Ay, sir, and who that Uvea dares 

fact, you never thought of their virtue or to question her faith ? At six precisely — for 

faith, nor cared a snap for the resisting power your life, sir, let me not be disappointed." 

they may happen to be blessed with, as high- " Gone, hey ! Actually gone ! Sir, sir, sir ! 

minded women." Cfoing, going, gone ! For your Hie, sir, let me 

" Indeed 1" Pulling out his watch. "At not be disappointed, ! There's an invitation for 

six precisely, you know. Stay ! there is one you ; or was it only a challenge ? No, sir, I'll 

question more." see you hanged first, and your beautiful wife 

"Well, what is it?" with you. Beautiful! I don't believe her 

" You spoke of your fears. Have you any eyes are mates. I'd wager a trifle she limps, 

reason to believe that Millar is encouraged ?'' now ; or has lost all her teeth ; or is most 

" Oh, ah .'—allowed to hope, you mean ?" confoundedly warped ! So much for marrying 

" You understand me." in a hurry — getting your fingers nipped, 

" Why, in the first place, though I never while you're trying to steal the bait. Ah, 

saw any decided encouragement, as I have here he comes again. Well, what now ?" 

told you already, yet, whenever I see her, I "I have returned to make sure that I un- 

am sure, that he isn't far off; and that, you derstood you aright. You have seen them 

know; looks a good deal like an arrangement, together, you say ?" 

or understanding, or a — " nodding. " Yes." 

" Or ar. assignation, hey ?" " Well, have you ever— a —a — " 

" How bitter you are ! Why, if the lady " No, I never, as Beppo says." 

were a mistress of your own, you couldn't " You know what I mean, Harper." 
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« Not I, faith." " To be sure I do." 

" Have you ever happened to see a— a— " But you have seen her face — " 

that is to say — a — a — have you ever seen any " Ay." 

thing like familiarity between them ? any ap- " Should you know it again ?" 

pearance of a good understanding, hey ?'* " Among a million." 

"Can't say 1 have. Precious little under- "So, so,'' musing, "then I must play the 

standing between them both, I should say ; game very differently. How shall I get off, 

though, when they passed me in the barouche, though ?" 

1 thought her manner rather free — rather— " Think of your wife, Elsworth — of your 

for an unmarried woman/' child— of yourself; think of your duty to 

" Free, hey — rather free for an unmarried your fellow-man — to your Maker ! I see, I 

woman. But if she were a married woman, rejoice to see, that struggle going on within 

Harper ?" you. Oh, that your higher and better nature 

" Why that, to be sure, would alter the case, may triumph 1" 

We might not blame her so much, then, for " Of my wife, hey ! Of my child ! Oh, 

carrying those beautiful ostrich feathers and . man, man! that I should be so ensnared, like 

that princely shawl with such an air." a fool! I, that have withstood so much; I 

" Bold, hey — rather saucy and free ?" that have battled with such temptations and 

" Rather. And to tell you the truth, George, trials ; borne up, year after year, against such 

notwithstanding her beauty, I did'nt much a load of discouragement. Oh, that I should 

like her manner; she had'nt altogether, some- live to be the slave of a wanton— the father 

how, the air of a gentlewoman." of her child!' 1 

" Zounds and death, sir ! What do you " Horror and shame 1 You cannot be sen- 
mean ? " ous, George ! You are not in your right senses, 
" Tut, tut, tut, man, what's to pay now ?" I'm afraid." 

" Not the air of a gentlewoman ! She ! I'll " I do not know that I am ; but this I know 

tell you what 'tis, my friend, there's no ac- — this I feel — that I am weary of life. Stay, 

counting for tastes, you know ; but for any I had forgotten ; I shall not be at home this 

body to think of saying that of a — of a— of a evening. I have just remembered an engage- 

— of the woman we saw there, why it's down- ment, of a — of a — professional nature. It is 

right blasphemy." the fifteenth, hey, Tom ?" 

" Well, if you ar'nt the strangest fellow !" «' No, the fourteenth." 

Of course, you are well acquainted with her, " Saturday, though ?" 

and take a deep interest in her ; and yet you " No, Friday." 

don't mind her being rather free, and bold, " Never mind that ; Friday or Saturday— 

and saucy, so that she carries it like a gentle- fifteenth or sixteenth, it's all the same." 

woman !"' " So I perceive, and, therefore, some other 

" You are right, Harper. I am well ac- time, as you say. I understand you, Els- 

quainted with her, and I do take a deep in- worth. Why, how you tremble ! Take my 

terest in her, the deepest that man ever took arm, will you, or let me call a coach." 

in woman." "No, you are mistaken, my friend— ex- 

. " George Elsworth ! I pity you — from my ceedingly mistaken. I have been chilled, 

soul, I pity you ! This may be a matter of chilled to the heart, by the sudden change of 

life and death to you and to yours : I beseech weather, and I really am under an engage- 

you, therefore, to deal frankly with me. If ment; and if you were to come this evening, 

you are entangled in anyway with that lovely, you would see nobody at home but my wife, 

though most imprudent woman, be she mar* and you might find her out of temper.* 

ried or unmarried— ah, you breathe freely " Out of temper, George?" 

again — married or unmarried, I say, it matters " At my absence, you know ; low-spirited, 

not— >you are married, and that's enough— and poor company ; and so, some other 

wake up from your delusion ; tear yourself evening, if you please — after this week. Last 

away from her, and for ever, or you are lost !" Friday afternoon, you say, about four o'clock ?" 

"Tear myself away from her! Oh, my «« What are you talking about, man? Oh, 

friend, if you but knew her, if you had but ah, yes — I understand you now. But beware, 

seen her face, you would never have the heart George, beware ; it may be a question of life 

to name such a thing." and death to you, as I said before— to you 

"Her face —man alive! Why, what should and to your wife. Think well before you 

put into your head that I have'nt seen her hazard another step." 

face?" "To my wife, sir ? Oh, true, true." 

" You told me so yourself." " Remember what I say. If you are the 

" No such thing. I told you I had'nt spoken father of a child you dare not acknowledge ; 

to her ; that I was not acquainted with her, if you are entangled with that woman, so that 

that I had no idea who or what she was, you cannot break off at once, and for ever ; 

whether maid, wife, or widow." you had better be in your grave, and the 

" And that you say now, hey ?" sooner the better— fifty fathom deep — " 
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" Ay, deeper than plummet ever sounded, without observing that he shrunk from her, 

Farewell !" and trembled, and turned away his mouth. 

" Gone ! Actually gone, before I could say " What more l" and the tears came into her 
farewell to him, or take his hand once more, eyes. " Hav* you forgotten, George, that 
and for a moment only, with the feeling of the poor baby will never go to sleep content- 
other day 8, when George Elsworth was edly, till he has had a kiss from father; and 
among the purest of the pure, as timid as a yet, here you are—- you that are always so 
young girl, and utterly beyond the suspicion punctual — remaining away two full hours 
of such things. Wonderful! And here am after the regular time, till we are obliged to 
I, left to find out the meaning of the change, send the poor little thing off to bed, crying 
Just to think of it ! One of the most truly and sobbing to see father as if his heart would 
virtuous, high-minded, and excellent crea- break ; and then, after you get here, not a 
tures you ever, saw, dead in love with his own word of inquiry, or explanation, or excuse — " 
wife, newly-married, hopefully pious, and "Of excuse, Harriet?" 
looking, too, as if butter wouldn't melt in his " Pardon me, dear, it was never so before, 
mouth : and yet, so distractedly fond of an- Something must have happened to you. I 
other woman — a married woman, I dare say am afraid you take too strong an interest in 
—so blindly infatuated with her, although he that unhappy woman, you are so pale and so 
acknowledges himself that she is no better absent ; and then, how your temples throb ! 
than she should be. Oh, these men — these down, Pompey, down ! — and your long black 
men ! these married, married men! Upon hair is wringing wet, you see." 
my word, I begin to believe myself— I — my- '• Harriet ?" 
self — Tom Harper, the notorious Tom Har- " Well, dear." 

per, to be just about as good as the best of " Let me see the baby, once more — " 

them ; with all their smooth speeches and " Once more ! Why, what is the meaning 

smoother looks, and modest carriage of the of this ? What ails you ? you'll frighten me 

eyes, and snivelling through the nose. Good to death, George !" 

bye— I'm ofE" " Let me see the baby, will you ? I have 

some business to look after, that must be at-. 

chapter ii. tended t0 before j 8leepi * 

'* Well, my dear, and so you mean to be "Tonight! You are not going out again 

quite speechless ?" to-night, are you?" 

" Quite." " I must" 

" Pray, tell me what troubles you ?" " And how long do you mean to be away ?" 

" Nothing troubles me, Harriet. I'm be- " It is altogether uncertain. Pray, bid 

yond the reach of trouble now, or nearly." the nurse bring the little fellow here." 

" Ah, how delighted I am. And yet, your " Certainly, dear— certainly, if you desire 

looks and the tone of your voice, my dear it ; but he has been asleep not more than 

husband, are not half so encouraging as your half an hour, and I have had so much trouble 

words." with him, this whole afternoon, that, to tell. 

" Really, I wonder at that.*' the truth, dear, I'am afraid he is going to be 

"You are overworking yourself. Your ill; his eyes look heavy, and he doesn't breathe 

ambitiou will destroy you, George, your sym- naturally." 

pathies carry you too far." " The whole afternoon, Harriet?*' watching 

" No, Harriet, I am only fatigued and her countenauce in breathless anxiety, 

worried—" " Nay, George, there's no occasion for 

"And very absent, love," smiling through such alarm ; at the worst, it may be only 

her tears. " See how you have heaped the teething, or a slight cold ; but the. poor little 

sugar into your cup, till the tea is all running fellow has not been out of my lap since three 

over on the table." o'clock — till the nurse returned and put him 

" Have I ?" to bed." 

" Have you, desr. Can't you see for your- * * And when was that V 

self? And then, too, you have n't asked for " After seven." 

the baby." " So that, from three to seven, that child 

" Indeed ! Well, how is it with the dear has never been out of your lap, hey ?" 

child ?" " No, dear, not for five minutes together. 

"What, George, is that all? Indeed! But why do you look at me so? and why 

how is it with the dear child ?" breathe as if you were choking ? There 

" Well, Harriet, what more would you is really no ground for serious apprehension, 

haye?" dear." 

••What more! Nothing! What more, "By Heaven I will!— be quiet, sir ! — lie' 

George V coming up to him, and parting down, sir ! Harriet, I wish you would have 

the damp hair from his lofty and imperious that dog turned out of the room ; he appears 

forehead, and kissing him with reverent af- to understand every thing we say." 

fection, as she seated herself on his knee, " 1 have thought so more than once, dear. 
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Is he not a wonderful creature !" — going to to conceal ; tears and sobs ! and a hiding of 

the door and calling him out. " He anil the the face ; oh, Harriet !" 

nurse are the admiration of the whole neigh- (( No, no, George —ho, no. Oh second 

bourhood ; by the way, dear, I shall have to thought, I cannot tell you ; I dare not." 

change that girl, I'm afraid, and yet, I should " Woman ! — wife ! — Harriet Elsworth ! 

be sorry to give her up." speak if you hope to bear that name another 

" Sorry to give her up, hey ? I don't won- day without reproach. Speak P 

der at that ; it were enough to break one's " That name without reproach ! the name 

heart. * of Harriet EUworth ! Why, what has hap- 

" Pho ! how extravagant you are, but you pened to you ? What have you done, George f 

don't hear a word I say.'* Are you beside yourself V f 

*' Yes, yes, I should be very sorry to give " What have I done, hey t Harriet, look 

her up, very! but there's no help for it, at me. As a dying man, I adjure you! by 

now." all your hopes of mercy here and hereafter, I 

*' Indeed, then, you know all about it, my adjure you to speak the truth, and the whole 

dear ?" truth, before it is too late." 

•« 1 1" '• Before itis too late ? Merciful Heaven!" 

"It is a great pity; so beautiful and so " Harriet ElswoTth"— pointing to a clock on 

melancholy." the mantel-piece — " I have no time for words. 

" Yes, beautiful as death/* Within five minutes we are apart, and apart 

" What an idea ! Se beautiful, however, for ever — mark me— for ever and ever! 

that if we discharge her, she may find it very unless I have the whole truth from year 

difficult to obtain another place." own lips.'' 

44 Oh, I understand you. You are speak- " Oh, George! that it should ever come to 

ing of the nurse." this ! But you shall have the whole truth ; 

•* To be sure I am ; and you — of whom only promise me not to quarrel with the 

were you speaking, my love ?" wretch : only promise me that, my dear hus- 

" No matter, now. Answer me one ques- baud." 

tion, will you ?" locking his hands together, " I have no promise to make — and you 

leaning toward her, And lowering hit voice have but three minutes left — look, look ! 

to a whisper. " That India shawl of yours — Say that you have betrayed me, and I shall 

why do you not wear it more frequently 7 be satisfied." 

Ah 1 — and why do you colour, Harriet?" " Harsh language that, my dear husband, 

" Do I? to tell you the truth, dear, I am but—" 

half ashamed to wear it." " Woman of mischief ! Call me not your 

" Half ashamed to wear it ! and why, pray?*' husband, till ydu have answered me, as upon 

" Because, Under present circumstances, I oath*-do you hear? — as upon oath! — see! 

do not think we can well afford it" see ! there are but two minutes left— less 

'• How so? The shawl being your own, than two—barely one and a half!** 

and the gift of your wealthy uncle, whit have " You will drive me frantic, George ! But 

our present circumstances to do with it?'' if nothing else will satisfy you, nothing, but 

" Mitch, my dear husband, much. Others the avowal that I have betrayed you, as well 

may not know that the shawl was a gift from as deceived you, though I do not well under- 

our uncle, and I have an idea 1 — perhaps I am stand what you mean, still, I am ready to 

wrong— that, as a lawyer, your standing acknowledge that I— that I — " 

would be none the better for having your "Words — words — words!— to the point!" 

wife appear in Broadway With a thousand eyeing to the clock — " only half a minute 

dollar shawl flung over her shoulders; it more." 

would be no help, I am sure, to a man of "Well, then, if it must be so, I have both 

business, and why it should be to a man of deceived and betrayed you." 

the law, who certainly ought to be a man of " And yet your trembling is all over now 

business, I cannot, for the life of me, imagine.*' —and your tears ; and a something of out- 

" Worthy of all commendation, Harriet." raged innocence — a sort of generous rndig- 

" Ah, my dear, dear husband ! how like nation has taken the place of that pale agony 

yourself that is !" I saw but a moment ago. Oh, woman !— 

'* But stay — more seriously — look me in what are you made of? How dare you look 

the face, Harriet. Was that your only reason V me in the face — me, your injured husband?" 

"$o, George, it Was not." •' Why, to tell you the truth, George, I 

" Indeed ! Well, now, if you please, not don't see the necessity of making such a fuss 

only the truth, but the whole truth* Ah — about the thing; itis bad enough, to be sure 

your colour changes !" —but it will be your own fault, you know, if 

" If you insist upon it, George, I will ; it goes any further." 

but the subject is very painful to me, and I "Indeed!" 

would much rather be excused." " And though I acknowledge I did wrong, 

" Tears, too ! There must be something my dear, since you take it so seriously ; siill, 
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as I did so with the best intentions, it does July last, when— why, George, what's the 

appear to me, that we ought to hush the matter with you ? Lean your head on me, 

matter tip for both our sakes, and for that of dear. Well, on that day, you were in the 

our family." country, if you recollect, all the afternoon, 

" Thunder and lightning, madam, what do and I went over to Mary's to tea; and so— 

you mean?" after tea I stepped out for a moment with 

" I mean just what I say, George." her, and we got separated near the Battery, 

"Don't call me George, if you wouldn't and — '• 

drive me to blow my brains out on the spot." " Wei J, madam — and he was there, hey ?" 

" How unreasonable you are ! but, perhaps, " Yes, my love ; and it so happened that 

you would like to hear the particulars ?" we w ere thrown together for a few mi- 

«'lhe particulars, hey!— Oh, certainly, hutes." 
madam, certainly— the particulars, by all " Very prettily expressed, upon my word I 
means." —thrown together, were you ? But how ?— . 

° Upon my ivord, I don't understand you ; ia what way ?— Were you riding with him 2 '' 
but in the hope that I may, by and by, after " Riding with him V 9 
this terrible paroxysm has gone off, I will try " Yes, madam— riding with him, in his 
to satisfy you, that, in concealing the circom- cream-coloured barouche, with your magni- 
stance as I have, I did no more than I be- ficent Indian shawl, your sky-blue bonnet, 
liered to be my duty, knowing your hot and and your snowy ostrich feathers 1" 
imperious temper, and your sworn hatred of " And so you have heard it all, hey X 
that wretch, Millar-*-" ha 1 ha ! ha ! the best fart of the story, my dear, 

"Millar? — The very man himself, as I wasn't it? Well, then, as there's no longer any 
live ! What— whew— ew — ew I Unmatchable danger of a quarrel between you, I see no 
impudence ! Did ever mortal hear the like ?" reason for keeping you in the dark another 
" So I say, my dear. I may have done hour. Did you ever hear of such impudence 
wrong, but I determined from the first never in all your life ! And then, too. ju t to 
to mention a word of the matter to you, until think ! if you had been a jealous-paced fool, 
he had left the country, or was entirely beyond and got hold of the story wrong end first, 
your reach in some way ; and how on earth, how completely that bad man's purposes 
it should have reached your ears at all, is would have been answered — a duel— a death, 
most astonishing to me, unless he com- in all probability— and your wife's name in 
municated it himself, as he threatened to do all the newspapers ! Oh, my dear husband 1 
at the time. Gracious me ! What's the mat- if such a thing had happened, how could I 
ter with the man? Why, you appear com- ever have forgiven myself? Do you blame 
pletely bewildered." me now, deaf— now that you know all ?" 

" Not at all, madam. And so he threatened " All— -what do ydu mean ?" 
to communicate the particulars himself, did " Do you blame me now, for not mention- 
he ?" ing the affront which he appears to have put 
" Yes, George.* ' upon me, at first, by mistake ? Mary was 
" At the time, hey ?" with me at the time, and we consulted toge- 
'• Yes, George." ther, and agreed to conceal it from you. Do 
" Well, madam, proceed, if you please, you blame me — can you, for refusing to wear 
Oblige me with all the particulars— the when that shawl again in public, or even the bon-- 
— where— -and how ; or J must trouble Mr. net and feathers ? And when I found out, 
Millar for them, at your request ?" as I did by the merest accident in the world, 
" By no means, George. After we have that he had actually got a woman to person- 
talked the matter over coolly together, I am ate me — dropped her once at our deor, after 
in hopes you may be brought to regard the she had been riding with him in that cream- 
whole affair as quite unworthy of your notice coloured barouche, One day last week when 
— and Millar, too.'' we had all gone over to the Jersey shore, 
" Well, by all the stars ! if this imperturba- expecting you to meet us on your return 
ble hardihood is not past my comprehension l" from Philadelphia — that he provided her 
" What a scene for the stage, hey ?" with a shawl precisely like mine, and bonnet 
" For the stage?— say rather for the scaf- and feathers like mine, for the very purpose 
fold, madam !" of making me throw mine away, the spiteful 
" Oh, you take the matter too seriously-*- wretch ! — it cannot be true that she actually 
you do indeed, my .dear. However, to the entered the house — that's impossible, you 
particulars. After Mr. Millar was put aside know — the house being shut up at the time 
for you— nonsuited, as you called it, I re- —and that, in short, he had been wicked and 
member — he seemed to lay it to heart ex- base enough to employ this creature — a 
ceedingly; so, at least, I was told by many woman of rather free manners, to Say the 
that knew him : and fearing his temper, and least of it, though very beautiful, I am 
his reputation— ah. ! how wild you look ! — I told, to dress like me, to personate me, and 
most carefully avoided him, till the fourth of to ride about with him, when you were knovn 
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to be at Philadelphia. — Do you wonder now, "Come along:. Josh, that's no concern o* 

George, or can you blame me, when these youru ; seems to be nothin* but a family 

things came to my knowledge, one after the affair, arter all— kiss and friends, bey ?" 

other, as they did, without allowing me to The window was flung down about the 

see their drift — can you blame me for con- quickest — the curtains dropped, and Harper 

cealing them — for not betraying you to dan- went on with his story, 

ger, perhaps to death— for deceiving you by (To be concluded in our next) 

false pretences, when you wished me to go __ 

abroad more and kept wondering why I did LQW gTATE QF THEATRICALS, 
not wear that shawl and bonnet you like- so 

much ?" New York, Nov. 30. — This has been a 
"Harriet! give me your band — both! week of benefits at the Park Theatre, and we are 
both ! and let me look into your t yes ! ' ' concerned to add that they have been so in name 
" Oh, my dear husband I You can have only. The operatic corps continue in their ef- 
no idea what a load is taken off my heart ! forts to produce the most popular music of the 
How happy it makes me to feel that you day, and it is conceded on all hands, that as a 
know all these things, and are able to look whole, the company is unsurpassed by any 
upon them as I do — as the pitiful vengeance English troop of musicians ever playing 
of a profligate, who has no hope under hea- here, yet there is wanting either the prestige 
ven, but for a kind of newspaper notoriety/ 1 . of a name, or the fascination of beauty, or a 
"Harriet, as you value all that woman combination of attractions sufficient to fill 
holds dear on earth, answer me one single" the house even on a benefit night. It is 
question — it is but one." often asked- why additions are not made to 
" With all my heart, dear." the company, — why this one or that is not 
" Have you been abroad this afternoon ? — engaged, as though numerical strength woul4 
have you (eft the house at all ?'' give any efficiency to the personations. We 
'* No— not for a single moment. I have incline to the belief that there is but one 
not even passed the door since I parted with actor on the English stage who. could have 
you at breakfast.' 1 any influence in resuscitating the languish^ 
'* Have you ever seen the woman you sup* ing fortunes of the Park, and that is Mac- 
pose to have personated you V* ready. Should he be induced again to visit 
*' Never ; but I have heard of her two or us, we have no doubt his appearance, would 
three times." be hailed with delight, and crowned with sue* 
" Do you know of another shawl in the cess. Now and then we hear it asserted 
world, like yours ?" that such will be the case, but never from a 
"No; and from what ancle Joe said, when source that gives us much, hope that our 
he gave it to me — you know it was made on wishes will be realised, 
purpose, and the pattern was entirely new — I It would indeed be singular did. not the 
did not believe there was another in the theatres participate in the general severities of 
world, till Mrs. Forsyth saw this, and told me the times ; but hard as. they are, itwflfacarcely 
it was exactly like mine, though she thought account for the present depression, unless we 
it rather brighter coloured, and larger, and, believe theatrical amusements are more se* 
if any thing, a little handsomer.*' riously affected thau any other entertainments 
" Oh, Harriet!" — covering his face with his of the season. Concerts, batio, the circna, 
hands, literally gasping for breath, and stag- the menagerie, etc; &c, are well sustained— 
gering to the open window — " oh, my wife, lecture-rooms are crowded, and the general 
my poor, patient, injured, and faithful wife !" festivities of the city neither languish, nor 
" My husband ! my husband ! oh, my are neglected. Still a fine operatic company, 
husband !" shrieked the poor, half- distracted and excellent orchestra, and the moat stcr- 
wife, rushing to his help, followed by Pom- ling comedians in the country, cannot hoW 
pey, as frantic as herself; but her husband forth sufficient attractions to fill the moat eli- 
pushed her away at one moment, and then gibly situated theatre in the city ; and on 
held her at arms' length at another, and then Tuesday last, Mr. Price was obliged to call 
drew her up to his bosom, crying and laugh- the company together, and to inform them, 
ing by turns, and the dog yelping and bark- that he must either dose the theatre, or that 
ing, till, just in the midst of the confusion, they must go on two- third salaries; whicjt 
somebody knocked at the door, it flew open, latter alternative was accepted. The theatre 
and in tumbled Harper, head first, and rush* Mr. Wallack took, and fitted up as the Ns- 
ing up to Elsworth, seized the unhappy man tional, since the burning down of that the- 
by both hands, and swearing that he was de- atre,— alluded to in No. 6 of the Miscellany 
lighted to see him alive, and that after they —has been closed some weeks ; also in con- 
had separated, he had his misgiving— bow, sequence of nightly losses. 

wow, wow ! — '* Be quiet, sir!" — 

" Better shut the window, man," criej a " Time is money," as the man said ven he 

watchman below. stole the patent lever watch. 
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THE CRUSADER, 

Br H. W. Hebbeht. 
In the department of Auvergne, the sunniest, 
and font, and most fertile district of fair 
Francs, some miles from Monistrol, a nar- 
row, savage, and indented glen, in striking 
contrast to the broad valley of the superb 
Loire, which it intersects, affords atl outlet to 
the water* of the Lignon ; which hurries 
down, fretting and chafing, over many a 
rocky dam, to join the larger river, between 
stupendous messes of basaltic rock, black, 
ragged, and austere, yet beautiful and grand 
in all their varied aspects. Below these 
mighty walls, reared ages ere the memory of 
man began, by subterranean fires, the whole 
atone of the valley, formed by the debris of 
the slaty rock, is clothed with missive arid 
impervious foliage, through which a difficult 
but most romantic path ascends, taking the 
torrent for its guide, toward the little village 
of laaengeanx- Above this road, which it 
commands, perched like the eyry of some 
bird of prey upon the verge of a projecting 
crag, three hundred feet at least above the 
waters which perpetually foam and murmur 



round its base, there may be seen to this day 
the remains, rifted and gray, and overrun 
with immemorial ivy, which has, most pro- 
bably, preserved thorn from entire ruin, of a 
tsll Norman keep or watch-tower. It evi- 
dently never has been large i butin the early 
years of the thirteenth century, although 
even then an ancient building, it was entire, 
and a place of formidable strength. A flank- 
ing wall of huge rough atones surrounded its 
small court-yard, with bartizans projecting 
at the angles, quite over the face of the pre- 
cipice, and two small turrets, with many a 
loop and crenelle, guarding the narrow gate, 
to which the only access was by a steep and 
zigiag path, hewn by the pickaxe througli 
the solid rock, and purposely exposed at 
every traverse to shot of bow and arbalaat ■ 
both from the castle and its outworks. This 
perilous approach was liable, moreover, to 
be swept from end to end by avalanches, as 
it were, of rocky fragment, which were piled 
ready at each point of vantage, and that, too. 
so slighjly, that the frailest arm would have 
sufficed to launch them down the precipitous 
descent But, at the time with which wej 
have to do, the fortress, although garrisoned, 
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as might be judged, from the steel-clad war- of more close connexions. The girl had not 
der pacing his round upon the ballium, and seen, certainly, her eighteenth summer ; yet 
the swallow- tailed pennoncelle floating above she was tall and fully formed; her glowing 
the keep, was evidently on good terms with bust, and all the wavy outlines of that most, 
the neighbourhood; for its drawbridge was lovely of all lovely things — her woman figure, 
lowered across the deep dry moat, hewn, like developed to the full extent of that volup* 
the road, out of the solid rock, and the steel- tuous roundness, which in a colder climate 
clenched and grated leaves of the gate stood would have betokened a maturer age. Her 
wide open. In the small court- yard, a groom face was not less perfect than her form, per- 
was leading to and fro a splendid charger of fectly oval, with large dark Italian eyes, half 
the high breed of Andalusia, which, even at languor and half fire ; a nose, in which the 
that early age, had been improved by mix- slightest tendency toward the aquiline re- 
ture of the Arab blood, introduced by the deemed the insipid character of the more 
Moorish victors, coal black, without a single classic outline ; lips exquisitely arched and 
speck of white, except a small star on his pouting, with a perpetual dimple playing at 
brow, with a keen, vicious eye, and a mane either corner ; and hair, the most superb 
that almost swept the ground, when it es- that ever added to woman's beauty — dark as 
caped from the confinement of the iron barb- the wings of night, and so redundant, that if 
ings, which, running all along the neck, it had escaped from the confinement of the 
connected the bright chamfront with the fillet which restrained it, it would have flowed 
steel-plated saddle and scaled poitrel. Ano- down to her very feet, veiling her person by 
ther menial held the long lance, and small, its ample waves. Nor was her beauty any- 
three-cornered shield, waiting, as it should wise impaired by the pensive, melancholy at- 
seem, until the rider might come forth ; titude which she maintained ; as, half re- 
while several others, pages, and men-at-arms, clined on a settee within the embrasure of 
and one or two girls, seemingly belonging to one of the tall windows, with her chin 
the household, were loitering round the en- propped upon an arm of the most perfect 
trance, admiring the fine horse, and laughing symmetry, she suffered her right hand to lie 
merrily among themselves at fifty trifles, all unresisting in the fervent grasp of her 
such as youths and maidens have laughed at, companion ; while of her eyes, which were 
and will laugh at still, despite philosophy bent earthward, nothing could be discovered 
and common sense to boot, from the creation but the long silky lashes so exquisitely pen- 
downward, cilled in relief on her transparent cheek.— 
In the third story of that ruined keep, ac- He, too, was young— too young, as it would 
cessible even now to an adventurous climber, have seemed from the first glance, for the 
there is a little chamber, occupying one* gilded spurs which showed he had attained 
third of the area of the tower, irregular in already to the rank of knighthood ; his hair, 
shape, for two of its walls are segments, and like hers, was coal black, but different in 
the two others radii of a circle ; its longest this, that it was wreathed above a broad, 
side being the outer wall of the castle, and high forehead with a thousand natural curls; 
its two ends, partitions diverging from a his eyes were also dark, and sparkled with a 
central circle, which is occupied through the quickness that showed him prone, at least, to 
whole height of the building by a steep, gusts of passion ; while the compression of 
winding staircase. Though small, it is a his thin lips told as clearly of a character re- 
pleasant spot even now, with three tall Ian- solved and positive, as did the deep lines on 
ceolated windows ; through which the green his brow, and from each nostril downward to 
leaves of the ivy flutter at every breath of the angles of the mouth, speak the dominion 
air, commanding a wide prospect of the deep of unconquerable passions; — still was the 
chasm- like valley of the Lignon, from its far whole contour decidedly impressive, and 
mountain cradle down to its confluence with even handsome, though it might well be 
the majestic Loire, which, from that giddy doubted whether, at an age more advanced, 
height, may be seen winding its silver way the less attractive features might not predo- 
through many a golden corn-field— many a minate. He was attired from the throat 
teeming vineyard. In this apartment, de* downward in a complete suit of chain mail, 
corated with the best skill of that early day, exquisitely wrought, and yielding to the play 
were two young persons, deeply engaged in of every swelling muscle, polished, too, with 
conversation seemingly of a description the such rare skill, that every ring flashed to the 
most interesting to their feelings. They early sunbeams, as if it had been wrought of 
were of different sexes, both in the prime of fabled adamant. This dress, however, was 
youthful life — both eminently handsome ; only visible at the neck, where it was firmly 
and, though there might be somethiug of re- riveted to a broad gorget of bright steel, and 
semblance in their high features and rather on the arms and legs which it completely co- 
dark complexions, it was yet the resemblance vered; these to the wrist, leaving the bony 
rather of very distant kindred, or perhaps of but white hand defenceless ; those to the' an- 
dwellers under the same ripe climate, than cles, where it was joined by splented shoes of 
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ike same hard and glistening material. All ders, as far as they were visible abore the 

else was covered by a surcoat, resembling in collar of her low velvet boddice — while her 

form a herald's tabard, or the poncho of the full eye met his with so deep an expression 

South American, of pure white cloth, bisected of voluptuous passion, and dwelt on his face 

in the front by a broad cross of scarlet. This so languidly, that Brian was emboldened to 

over-dress was fastened round the waist by throw his right hand round her sylph-like 

an embroidered belt, through which was waist, and clasp her to his bosom. Nor did 

thrust a long, stout, two-edged dagger, the the maid resist, but twining her soft arms 

only weapon of offence he bore about his per- about his neck, she met his kiss half-way ; 

son. On a small oaken table, in the centre and, for ten seconds' space, their hearts beat 

of the room, were placed his helmet, a cum- sensibly against each other's bosom intumult- 

brous flat-topped casque, with neither crest uous union, their eyes grew dim with passion, 

nor plume, and his gauntlets, delicately their lips were glued together. But after that 

wrought in scale; while his two-handed one burst of irresistible, uncontrolled phrensy 

sword — a massive blade, four feet at least in —-for love, in its excess, is phrensy — the 

length, with a cross-handled hilt proportion- maiden, extricating herself from his embrace, 

ately large and heavy — rested against it, parted the close curls on his forehead, and 

with a rich baldric trailing down upon the imprinted there one long kiss — then arising, 

oaken floor. with a blush yet deeper than before — "There, 

" A thousand — thousand thanks, sweet Brian, there," she said, playfully smiling, 

Adelaide !" he said, pressing the fair hand " that must both satisfy thee, and convince! 

which he grasped to his hot lips. " That More, I cannol say — more I cannot give thee 

word hath made me all invincible ! that word —and keep thy confidence or love. And 

hath given me the strength, the resolution, now, God speed thee. Let not the lip of 

to dare all, to endure all, and, by the aid of woman bear away that kiss which I have left 

blessed Mary and her Son, to conquer all ! — upon thy brow;— as I shall keep for thee 

Three years, when passed, are but so many the burning one which thou hast printed on 

days of retrospection. Three years, sweet my lip— nay ! rather, on my soul ! not e'en 

Adelaide ! three little years, and, by your my father shall press his mouth to mine, ere 

father's promise —by your own dear avowal, your kiss shall release me. And now, God 

you will be mine — mine own for ever! Is speed thee, Brian. I need not bid thee be 

it not so — is it not, loveliest ?" foremost ever — for that I know thou wilt! 

" Have I not said it, Brian ?" she replied, But, oh! be not too rash ! Few demoiselles, 

raising her liquid eyes to his, but dropping I trow, need so advise their chevaliers ;— but 

them again upon the instant, before the I know thee too well — too well have marked 

glance of fiery passion which encountered thy daring, thine enthusiastic, all-pervading 

hers : " have I not said it, Brian ? How valour, to fancy that thy spirit lacks the 

often must I promise— how often vow, to sa- stimulus of words, more than thy gallant An- 

tisfy your craving earnestness 1 Is it that dalusian needs the spur to urge him to the 

you misdoubt my word 1 Is it that I have charge. God speed thee, Brian, and fare* 

all misread your soul, and that you are, in well." And even as she spoke, a distant 

truth, as they rumour you, jealous unto sus- swell of martial music, the prolonged cadences 

picion — distrustful of all faith V of the shrill trumpet blent with the deep clang 

" No! no! believe it not/' he answered in of the Norman nakir, came floating on the- 

tones absolutely choked with passionate gentle breeze, from the far valley of the Loire, 

emotion — "doubt thee! — as soon doubt "There! hear you not," she added, "hear 

Heaven 1— as soon Heaven's King in all his you not, even now, the music of your com-' 

glory! Doubt thee! — By all the gods, thy rades? — and see! see! there they file, band 

name, before three years be flown, shall be after band, and banner after banner, across 

acknowledged through every realm of Europe the bridge that spans our valley ! Blessed 

—shall be as widely bruited for the paragon Maria, what a gorgeous train— lo ! how their 

of constancy and beauty, as the four winds spear-heads twinkle in the sunbeams — how 

can blow the tidings. From the remotest their plate armour flashes! — pennon, and 

point of Spain, to the blue waters of Byzan- pennoncelle, and banderol wavering and flut- 

tium, all shall admit thine eminence ! Say tering to the free winds, above a sea of 

only, Adelaide, say only, once again, that plumage! — there, the square banner of the 

thou dost love me!" Great Counts of Auvergne — and there, the 

"I have said so. I have said so, again Lion flag of Ferrand of Clermont— and Guy 

and again, Brian ! Yet, since it seems nought de Ponthieu's Ravens — and Tankerville's 

else will satisfy you — I do! I do ! with all chained dragon! — and there I— haste, Brian, 

my heart and soul, most singly and most haste ! Do on your helmet quick, and belt 

wholly, love you 1" she exclaimed, a deep your espaldron, and spur Black Tristram to 

crimson flush pervading as she spoke, not her his speed— there floats the oriflamme itself— 

cheeks only, but her brow, her neck, her the gorgeous oriflamme of France, above 

bosom, and those exquisitively falling shouU King Puilip and his peers. Linger not— 

s 2 
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loiter no f , my beloved— God speed thee ! and depart, lingered with his bold islanders ss 
farewell ! And be thou fortunate, as I will long as any hope remained — was now a cap- 
still be faithful, and we shall be a pair here- tive in the dungeons of the mean-spirited and 
after for chroniclers to tell of in set prose, and vengeful Austrian. None of that lordly ex- 
tiouveres to descant upon in by, and virelay, pedition yet remained in the land, which the 
and sonnet \" most superstitious now scarcely hoped to win, 

His helmet was braced on — his espaldron except the Templars and the Hospitallers, 
was belted — snatching his gauntlets from the whose vow permitted to them neither pesce 
table, with the rich scarf, which she had given, nor truce, so long as Infidels possessed the 
bound on his left arm, he cast one long, long city of the Tomb. Three years had passed, 
glance upon the lady of hisheart; and, daring and more ! — and from the first glad tidings, 
not to trust himself to speak, rushed down which reached France of their triumphant de- 
the winding staircase, taking three steps at barkation, of their first mighty victory, no 
one, his steel shoes clanging, and the point ship arrived, but brought reports proving that 
of his huge broadsword clashing and jarring Brian de Latouche had well made good his 
on the stones. He gained the court, and boast to Adelaide de Montemar. At A sea lon f 
scattering his largesse to the menials, who, it was his lance that bore Ieonium's Soldan- 
cap in hand, saluted him with loud lip-love, from the saddle — before the leaguered walls of 
vaulted at once into the saddle ; dashed like Acre, it was his sword that won Zamor, "the 
an arrow through the gateway, over the clat* good horse that never failed his rider," the 
tering drawbridge ; and, at a pace positively choicest of that breed of Yemen, emphatically 
fearful, plunged down the steep descent, his styled the winged, in single fight, from the 
horse's hoofs striking at every bound the fire proud Prince of Trebizond, who lost his 
from the flinty road, that rang beneath the charger and his life together ! And when 
fury of his gallop. Once he looked back, the axe of England*! Lion-heart had dashed 
just where the traverse from the castle joined the gates of that same city into atoms, forcing 
the road down the Lignon ! A fair round arm its way through heart of oak and bars of steel, 
was waving from the lattice, where they but as though they had been reeds and pasteboard, 
now had stood together, a white kerchief; it was the foot of Brian de Latouche that pres- 
and the proverbially quick eye of the lover sed the threshold, second to Richard's only, 
fancied it could have recognised that arm of Nay, more ! When France had treacherously 
snow among ten thousand. Bowing his fallen from the league, though still a few of 
helmed head quite to the saddle-bow, he her best warriors tarried to win them laurels 
brandished his lanee high in air, making the under the flag of their hereditary foe— when, 
pennoncelle, which graced it, rustle and waver after having relieved Jaffa, that most un- 
in the sunlit atmosphere, like the flash of a equalled hero sustained with "seventeen 
shooting star ; and, spurring his hot Anda- knights, and three hundred archers," accord- 
lusian to yet fiercer speed, devoured both hill ing to Gibbon, " the charge of sixty thousand 
and valley in his course ; and joined his com- Turks, and grasping his lance, rode furiously 
rades on their way toward the fatal sands along their front, from the right to the left 
of Syria, long ere their rear had passed the wing, without meeting an adversary who 
high and narrow bridge which spans, even to. dared encounter his career," it was again the 
the present day, the confluence of the Loire hand of Brian de Latouche that couched his 
and Lignon. spear by Richard's bridle-arm. Nor, when 

* * • bis fame was at the highest, did he forget his 

Three years had passed away— passed ay plighted word — whenever he couched lance,' 
the young man had expressed himself to her his cry was " Adelaide de Montemar!*' — till, 
he loved so dearly, but as so many days of at that cri de guerre alone, a hundred of the 
retrospection. That gallant army, which had boldest mussulmen would draw their reins in 
leaped so dauntlessly ashore from their proud terror— till, as the youth had boasted, each 
red* cross gallies, had whitened with their knight of the Christian host had heard the 
bones the pestilential fields of Palestine, fame, and, judging of the beauty by the ex* 
Disease, and want, and treason of false friends, ploits it produced, had willingly admitted the 
and, more than all, dissensions in the host, pre-eminence of her, whose charms and eon* 
had marred the progress of that superb array, stancy were backed by so strong an arm, and 
which—led by the unrivalled Lion-heart, the a heart so dauntless, as those of Brian de 
wise and wary Philip, and scores of other Latouche. 

chiefs, whose names were second to these only Three years had passed, and more, when, 
—had threatened the extermination of the in a gloomy evening in November — on which 
Saracen dominion. Philip Augustus had re* the winds, sullenly wailing through the over* 
turned to his paternal kingdom; and was oc- cast and cloudy sky, were whirling the scrt 
enpied more wisely, if less gloriously, in fixing leaves from every tree— a stately knight, for* 
himself more firmly on his throne than any lowed by four attendants — two of them negrs 
king, who had sat there since the Great slaves, with caftan, scymetar, and turban 1 
Charles. Richard— who had, reluctant to two Christian men-at-arms, in plate and mail 1 
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<«— rode wearily along the rocky path, which, fierce and audacious character, could not he 
following the valley of the Lignon, leads to looked upon without both admiration and re- 
the Mountain keep of Eoguerrand de Monte- spect. The age of this formidable-looking 
mar, the chastelain of Issengeaux. person was, probably, not more than six or 
The knight was a tall, powerful figure, seven and twenty, although exposure to the 
sheathed cap-a-pie in armour of linked mail, fierce suns of the East, while it had burnt his 
partially covered by the white surcoat of a naturally dark complexion to almost negro 
crusader. He sat with practised grace, on a blackness, had given him the appearance of 
superb blood bay Arabian, sixteen hands high, being several years farther advanced toward 
at least, and powerful enough — unusual as the mid vale of life. 

such stature is among the generally slight " That is the fortress, Araelot," he said, in 
coursers of the East — to bear a knight in com- deep, sonorous tones, " that is the fortress—* 
plete panoply, throughout the longest day we shall be there anon— the ascent turns 
that ever yet was spent in battle. The noble abruptly beyond that mighty chestnut, which 
steed was not caprisoned for battle, but de- has not yet lost all its leaves." 
corated with the lightest furniture then used; "And in good time here comes a wood- 
as though the practised eye of hit owner was cutter, Sir Brian I" answered the man-at- 
aware thai every thing which tended to con- arms, a favourite esquire, whom he had ad* 
ceal the exquisite proportions of the animal, dressed. " Were I not best inquire ?'' 
must be a blemish rather than an ornament. " Inquire what?" retorted the knight. " In- 
Yet, light as was the saddle, and all the cor- quire what, fool, what?" he once again re* 
responding housings, a heavy battle-axe of pe&ted, as the esquire, little encouraged by 
steel, magnificently wrought with carvings his manner, hesitated to speak out 
of Damascus, was slung on one side of the '» Whether the Chastelain be at the fort, 1 * 
pummel, while from the other was suspended, at length he faltered out. 
as if to balance it, a yet more ponderous mace " Why, where else should he be, thou dolt?*' 
of similar material, workmanship, and de* returned his master. " He hath no other 
coration — these, save the dagger at his belt, castle — he dwells even here." 
were the offensive weapons which the rider For, strange though it may teem, it yet was 
bore ; for one of the esquires, in addition to most characteristic of the determined, re«o« 
his own arms, carried the long lance and lute, and yet enthusiastic character of Brian 
heater-shaped shield of the knight; while the de Latouche, that since he had returned to 
other led a coal-black Andalusian, fully barbed France, he had made no ioqairy — had asked 
for battle, to whose steel saddle was attached, no question, concerning her whom he loved 
besides the usual mace and battle-axe, his so devotedly. He would have deemed it 
long two-handed broadsword. The face of ominous of evil to inquire of her health, and, 
the warrior, as, also, his strong hands, were as to asking of her constancy, he would have 
bare, for his casque and gauntlets hung with spurned the very thought, as something nearly 
his battle-axe at the saddle-bow, while his allied to sacrilege— and equally dishonour- 
head was protected only by a low cap of able to her and to himself, as auguring the 
scarlet cloth, with a long drooping plume, existence, on his own part, of a most base 
leaving his strongly-marked and noble fea- and narrow-minded jealousy, and authoriz- 
tures exposed to the eye, which there might ing a suspicion against her of the most 
read strange tales of pride, and energy, and shameful fickleness. And, therefore, though 
passion. Short coal-black hair, curled round his heart might throb at mention of the name 
a forehead unusually high and massive, worn of Montemar, he bad repressed bis dortbts, 
away, somewhat, at the temples, by the pres- his terrors, his emotions, within that most 
sure of the helmet, and closely cut behind, inscrutable of mysteries, the heart of a strong- 
that it might not impede the fastenings of the minded, crafty man. Nor, indeed, had he 
mail hood, displayed a set of high, thin fea- asked, would he have found any one to an- 
tures ; the predominant expression of which swer ; for so small was the consequence of 
was overruling and all-mastering pride, Euguerrand de Montemar, and so small the 
although the thick and corded veins upon renown of his daughter, except in so far as it 
the forehead, and the deep lines furrowed by - had been promulgated by the deeds of Latouche 
the hot ploughshare of an excitable and ever himself, that scarcely any one in France, ex- 
restless soul, betokened other and more fiery cept the dwellers in their close vicinity, could 
impulses, that well might aspire for pre- have afforded him the smallest tidings of the 
eminence against the master passion. The object of his anxiety. 

mouth was shadowed by a thick black mous- He passed the angle of the road ; and great 
tache, which quivered, as it were, instinct was his aftonishment when he perceived that 
with life, at every transient emotion, while, there waved no pennoncelle above the battle- 
to complete the picture, a deep scar crossing ments, glanced no light through the case- 
the forehead, and narrowly missing the right ments of the tower. Goaded almost to mad- 
eye, gave an expression of additional stern- ness at the sight, he spurred his good horse 
Bess to a countenance, which, in spite of its U its utmost speed, and in a moment stood 
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within the shadow of the drawbridge. Rais- this be so— all is He! all, all ! The sun in 

irg his bugle to his lips, he blew a blast that heareD, the heaven itself, the God that made 

made wood, rock, and river echo, for minutes, them all ! But speak, speak oat. I am pa- 

to its pTolooged and piercing summons.— tient now, and can hear — very— calmly 1" 

And long ere any answer could have been and he choked down his fury into his heart 

returned, again he sent it forth ! — again 1— of hearts, and stood pale, firm, and motionless, 

and yet again ! — waking the peasantry for without once interrupting him, till his tale 

miles around, yet bringing no response from was concluded. 

the apparently deserted fortalice. At length, Within one year after his sailing for the 

when Brian's patience was well nigh exhausted, East, while the first tidings of his valour and 

a feeble light gleamed from a shot-hole near his glory were fresh and rife about her, she 

the summit of the tower— was lost — shone had inclined a willing car to the addresses of 

out again, a story lower, and at last reached a poor, nameless, Norman squire, whom 

the court A moment after, it flashed from chance had brought to that vicinity, and thrown 

a crenelle in the watch-tower by the gate, upon her father's hospitality! The splendid 

displaying the white hair and well-known evidences of her lover's faith, and worth, 

features of the old seneschal, who tremulously and glory, availed not anything to restrain 

craved to know who claimed admittance. her ; and eighteen months before, her father 

" // — death to your soul!" fiercely ex- having died but ten or twelve weeks, she 

claimed the soldier. "I, Brian de Latouche ! bad espoused him, and set forth at once to his 

Up 1 up with your portcullis, and down draw- demesnes, near to A v ranches, on the Western 

bridge — why keep you me here shivering in coast, 

the night wind V «' Ha ! well — it is well ! And for this I 

After a short delay, the bridge was low- have won wealth, such as kings might envy! 

cred, and the gate opened. Recovering his Fame, such as never king attained, nor 

good humour, the knight rode in, holding dreamed of— save the Lion-heart 1 Fortius, 

some gold coins in his right hand, about to I refused the daughter of Lusignao. For 

throw them to the old faithful servant, whom this,— God of my fathers — was it for this V 

he had known from his earliest boyhood — and he stamped furiously with bis mailed 

when, to his wonder, the old man stepped heel upon the pavements, and bit his lip till 

before him, and catching old of his rein — the blood sprung. " But hear me, thou," he 

" Stop ! stop 1" he cried, " Sir Brian, there we nt on, turning bis hands and eyes upward 

be none here save I !** — " hear me, thou, for whose tomb I have 

••None here save thee?" exclaimed the fought— how, thou best knowest, hear me 
surprised and now thoroughly alarmed era- swear — that henceforih I live but for ven- 
sader. " Why, where then, i' the fiend's name, geance ! Earth shall not driuk her blood- 
be they ? Speak 1 speak 1 old man — see you n0 r the cold waters choke her breath— nor 
not I am choking? Where is Eoguerrand — the tomb cover her! but she shall wither- 
where Adelaide de Montemar ?" wither — wither ! —accursed — desolate — bro« 

" My master— my master Euguerrand, ken-hearted ! The boldest soul shall trem- 

that is," faltered the old man, «• has been dead ble — the manliest ear shrink from the story of 

— these two years, come Martinmas 1 He my terrible revenge ! Grant me this— only 

lies up yonder in the chapel of St. Thomas, this, and to thy service, and the warfare for 

at Issengeaux ? And as for my lady — as for thy temple and thy tomb, I do devote myself 

my Lady Adelaide — " % fox ever. 

" Well ! well 1 Speak ! speak 1 thou tor- He turned abruptly, mounted his good 

turer ! or I will wring it forth, if it be with horse, Zamor— rode many a mile toward 

thy life-blood. What of thy lady V* p ar is that same night Within the week, be 

*' She hath been married— married these knelt to the grand master of the order— re- 

eighteen months, and better." gistered himself a Templar — swore to per- 

" Liar ! Dog ! Slave !" thundered the knight, petual celibacy— and thenceforth never more 

leaping at one bound from the saddle, seiz- on earth was the name heard of Brian de 

ing him by the throat, and shaking him so Latouche ; but far and wide, both for good 

furiously, that he had well nigh slain him. and for evil, was the more famous appellation 

" Confess, confess, that thou hast lied, and I spread abroad of Brian de Bois Gilbert! 

will pardon thee. Speak , speak, man "— still _ 

^?S5^ LAST M0MENTS 0F BEETH0VEN - 

me," and with the words he loosed him, yet Translated from the French, by Miss E. F. Ettir 

it was many minutes ere the terrified vassal In the spring of the year 1827, in a house in 

conld find breath to answer him. one of ihe faubourgs of Vienna, some amateors 

. " True 1 it is very true — true as the sun in of music were occupied in deciphering the 

heaven 1" last yuatuor of Beethoven, just published. 

" True ! — the sun ! The sun is not true— Surprise mingled with their vexation, as they 

Heaven is not true! there is no truth! If followed the capricious turns of this whimsi* 
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cal production of a genius then exhausted, when be entered, he placed himself on the 

They found not in it the mild and gracious bed, took the young girl by the hand, and 

harmony, the style so original, so elevated, said—" My good Louise ! you are the only 

the concepriou so grand and beauti r ul, which one who understands me. You think these 

had marked former pieces, and bad rendered gentlemen, who perform my music, compre- 

the author the first of composers. The taste hend me not at all. I observed a smile on 

once so perfect, was no* only the pedantry their lips as they executed my quatuor ; they 

of an ordinary counterpointist ; the fire which fancy my genius is on the decline, whereas it 

burned of old in his rapid allegn, swelling to is only now that I have become a truly greit 

tbe close, and overflowing like lava billows musician. On the way, just now, I com- 

in magnificent harmonies, was but unintelii- po~ed a symphony, which shall set the seaj. 

gible dissonance ; his pretty minuets, once so to my glory, or rather, immortalize my 

full of gaiety and originality, were changed name. I will write it down, and burn all my 

into irregular gambols and impracticable ca- others. I have changed the laws of harmony ; 

dences. I have found effects of which nobody, till 

" Is this the work of Beethoven?" asked now, has thought. My symphony shall have 

the musicians, disappointed, and laying down for bass a chromatic melody of twenty kettle 

.their instruments. " Is this the work of our drums ; I will introduce the concert of an 

renowned composer, whose name, till cow, hundred bells ; for," added he, bending his 

we pronounced only with pride andveneration ? head towards the ear of Louise, " I will tell 

Is it not rather a parody upon the master- thee a secret. The other day, when you took 

p ; eces of the immortal rival of Haydn and me to the top of St. Stephen's steeple, I 

■Mozart ? " made a discovery ; I perceived that the bell 

Some attributed this falling off, to the i* the most melodious of instruments, and 

deafness with which Beethoven had been can be employed with the greatest success in 

afflicted for some years ; others, to a derange- the adagio. There shall be, in my finale, 

ment of his mental faculties ; but, resuming drums, and fusil-shots ; — and I shall hear 

their instruments, out of respect to the an«i- that symphony, Louise ; yes !" cried he, with 

ent fame of the symphonist, they imposed enthusiasm, "I shall hear it! Do you re- 

upon themselves the task of going through member," he resumed, after a pause, "my 

tbe work. Battle of Waterloo ? and the day when I di- 

Suddenly, the door opened, and a man rected the performance, in presence of all the 

entered, wearing a black great-coat, without crowned heads of Europe ? 80 many musi- 

cravat, and his hair in disorder. His eyes cians, following my signal — eleven masters 

apa'kled, but no longer with the tire of of the chapel superintending — a firing of 

genius ; his forehead, alone, by its remark- guns — pealing of cannon ! It was glorious 

able development, revealed the seat of in- — was it not ? Well, what 1 shall compose 

tellect He entered softly, his hands behind will surpass even that sublime work. I can- 

him; all gave way respectfully. He ap- not deny myself tbe pleasure of giving you 

proached the musicians, bending his head on an idea of of it." 

one aide and tbe other, to hear better; but At these words, Beethevon rose from the 

in vain, not a sound reached him. Tears bed, seated himself at the piano, in which a 

started from bis eyes ; he buried bis face in number of keys were wanting, and touched 

his hands, retired to a distance from the per- the instrument with a grave and imposing air. 

formers, and seated himself at the lower end After playing awhile, he struck his hind sud* 

.of the apartment All at once the first denly on the keys, and ceased, 

violoncello sounded a note, which wasc ught " Do you bear?" saidhp, to Louise, "there 

up by all the other instruments. The poor is an accord nobody else has attempted. Yea, 

.man leaped to his feet, crying, "I bear! I I will write all the tones of the gamut in a 

hear V then abandoned himself to tumultu- single bound; and will prove this the true 

ous joy, applauding with all his strength. and perfect accord. But I hear it not, Louise, 

44 Louis," said a young girl who that mo- I hear it not. Think of the anguish of him 

-ment entered, " Louis, you must come back who cannot hear his own mu ic ! And yet it 

-—you must retire ; we are too many here." seems to me, when I shall have blended all 

He cast a look upon her — understood, and these sounds in a single sound, they will ring 

followed her in silence, with the docility of a in mine ears. But. enough! I have, per- 

child accustomed to obedience. haps, wearied you! I, also, am weary of 

In tbe fourth story of an old brick house, every thing! As a reward for my sublime 

situated at one end of the city, a small cham- invention. 1 think I ought to have a glass of 

ber, which had for its furniture, only a bed, wine. What think you. Louise ? ' 

.with ragged coverlet, an oid piano, sad'y out The tears ran do*n the cheeks of the poor 

of tone, and a few bundles of music, was girl. She, alone, of all Beethoven's pupil*, 

the abode, the universe of the immortal Beet- had not forsaken him, but supported him by 

•Jioven. the labour of her bands, under pretence uf 

„ He had not tpoken during their walk; but taking less-ms. The produce cf her work 
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Was added to the slender income yielded by THE PAINTER'S REVELATION. 

the composition* of the master. There was 

no wine in the house, there scarcely remained " I cannot paint it !* exclaimed Duncan 

a far pence to bay bread ! She turned away Weir, as be threw down his pencil in des- 

to bode her emotion, then poured out a glaas pair. 

of water and offered it to Beethoven. a The portrait of a beautiful female rested on 

" Excellent Rhenish vine ! M said he, as he hi* easel. The head was turned as if to look 

tasted the pure beverage ; " 'tis wine good into the painter's face, and an expression of 

enough for an emperor. 'Twaa drawn fiom delicious confidence and love waa playing 

my father's cellar ; I know it; it grows better about the half-parted mouth. A mass of 

every day !" luxuriant hair, stirred by the position, threw 

He then begsn to sing, with hoarse voice, its shadow upon a shoulder that but for its 

but with true tone, the words of Mephisto- transparency you would have given to Itys, 

pheles, in the Faust of Goethe ; and the light from which the face turned away 

"Ej war einmal ein Konig der hatt, einen grossen &U on the polished throat with the rich mel» 

Flob," lowness of a moonbeam. She was a brunette 

but returned, from time to time, to the mystic —her hair of a glossy black, and the blood 

melody he had composed, formerly, for the melting through the clear brown of her cheek, 

charming song of Mignon. and sleeping in her lip like colour in the edge 

" Listen, Louise," said he, returning her °f a rose. The eye was unfinished. He could 

the glasf. "The wine has strengthened me; not P ain * it. Her low, expressive forehead, 

I feel better. I would fain compose, but my ana * the light pencil of her eyebrows, and the 

head grows heavy again ; my ideas are con- J° n g melancholy lashes, were all perfect ; but 

fused ; a thick mist seems before my eyes. ne had painted the eye a hundred times, and 

I have been compared to Michael Angelo, « hundred times he had destroyed it, till, 

and properly ; in his moments of ecstasy, he *t the close of a long day, as his light failed 

struck great blows with the chisel on the cold him, he threw down his pencil in despair, and 

marble, and caused the hidden thought to leap resting his head on his easel, gave himself up 

to life under the covering of stone; I do the to the contemplation of the ideal picture of 

same, for I can do nothing with deliberation, his fancy. 

"When my genius inspires me, the whole oni- 1 wish all my readers had painted a portrait, 

verse is transformed for me into one har- the portrait of the face they best love to look 

mony; all sentiment, all thought, becomes on— it would be such a chance to thrill them 

music ; my blood revels in my veins ; a tre- with a description of the painter's feelings, 

mor pervades ray members ; my hair stands There is nothing but the first timid kiss that 

on end ; — but hark ! what do I hear ?" has half its delirium. Why — think of it a 

Beethoven sprang up and rushed to the moment ! To sit for hours gazing into the 

window, threw it open, and sounds of music, eyes you dream of! To be set to steal away 

from the house near, were plainly audible. the tint of the lip and the glory of the brow 

" I hear 1" he cried, with deep emotion, you worship ! To have beauty come and sit 

falling on his knees and stretching his hands down before you, till its spirit is breathed into 

towards the open window ; " I hear ! 'Tis your fancy, and you can turn away and paint 

my overture of Egmont! Yes, I know it; it! To call up, like a rash enchanter, the 

nark! the savage battle-cries; the tempest smile that bewilders you, and hare power over 

' of passion. It swells — it towers — it threatens ! the expression of a face, that, meet you where 

Now all is calm, again. But lo 1 the trurn- it will, laps you in Elysium ! — Make me a 

pets sound afresh ; the clamor fills the world painter, Pythagoras ! 

—it cannot be stifled.'' A lover's picture of his mistress, painted 

* * • * as she exists in his fancy, would never be re- 

Two days after this night of delirium, a cognised. He would make little of features 

erowd of persons were passing in and out of and complexion. No— no— he has not been 

the salon of W •, the Councillor of an idolater for this* He has seen her as do 

State, and Prime Minister of Austria, who one else has seen her, with the illumination 

gave a grand dinner. of love, which, once in her life, makes every 

"What a pity !" said one of the guests, woman under heaven an angel of light. . He 

" Beethoven, director at the Theatre Imperial, knows her heart, too— its gentleness, its fer* 

is just dead, and tbey say he has not left vour; and when she comes up in his imagi- 

enough for the expense of his funeral.'' nation it is not her visible form passing be- 

His words passed unnoticed. The rest of fore his mind's eye, but the apparition of her 

the company were absorbed in listening to invisible virtues, clothed in the tender recol- 

the discourse of two diplomatists, who were leetions of their discovery and development 

talking of a controversy which had taken If he remembers her features at all, it is the 

place between certain persons at the palace changing colour of her cheek, or the droop 

of a certain German Prince. of her curved lashes, or the witchery of the 

1 smile that welcomed him. And even then hi 
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was intoxicated with her voice— always a • • .» . • 

iweet instrament when the heart plays upon « n „ „„„ i„ l: „„ ,_ . _ „, .„ 

it-and his eye was good fomothing. No- n „ J?° 3 °, £ h ? V f ? «*?***• ■ «••« ' " «** 

it is no matte? what she may be to other*- ?™T'. f! ,*J* £ <r „ m ! U ? *• . ,tu<l10 *• 



she app^rr, to him lie abriglTt art]Zfcet DMt «"* to look at *• ^'^ *»*««• 

being, and he would as soon paint St Cecilia _ _ 

with a wart, as his mistress with an imper- „,„„ »«««„„ . 

feet feature! THE BROKEN-HEARTED. 

Duncan could not satisfy himself. He BT miss h. p. could. 

painted with his heart on fire, and he threw SnB braided a WMtth for her gllken ,. 

hy canvass after canvass till his room was A nd kindled a smile on her sad, pale face , 

like a gallery of angels. In perfect despair, For a secret had been writing there, 

at last, he sat down and made a deliberate In lines that sorrow alone could trace, 
copy of her features — the exquisite picture of 

which we have spoken. Still, the eye haunted She B*v« a check to the rising sigh, 
him. He felt as if it would redeem all if he And »« nt u *8**n at its source to swell ; 
could give it the expression with which it V™* ,hc turn ' d t0 da » h *""» her tearful eye 
looked back some of his impassioned decla- A * Utterin S dro P» that her ^e might tell. 
rations. His skill, however, was, as yet, TT , A , . ,, „ , . 
baffled, and it was at the close of the third He / f 1 f L ,° S* ! if 11 ,"*" f ° und a! 
day of unsuccessful effort that he relinquished wtn^^ 
it in despair, and, dropping his head upon Ag if not a hope of her heart had fled 
his easel, abandoned himself to his imagi- 
nation. y et B k e W ish*d, ere a rose in her wreath should 
* * * die, 

Duncan entered the gallery with Helen Or the smile on her lip should cease to play, 
leaning on his arm. It was thronged with Her head on the pillow of death might lie, 
visitors. Groups were collected before the And the suffering chords of her heart aire way. 
favourite pictures, and the low hum of criti- 
cism rose confusedly, varied, now and then, Rut "he pour'd no plaint in an earthly ear; 
by the exclamation of some enthusiastic Her soul, with its secret griefs, went up, 
spectator. In a conspicuous part of the »««*ching her God that he would hear,- 
room hung "The Mute Reply, by Duncan Withdr w the bitter, or break the cup. 

Weir." A crowd had gathered before it, and „ , . . . A . , _ .... 

.„, ...:«„ *«. :«. «:*k av ,^««r «i«««,„»« Her P ray r waa heard, and the sigh was still'd, 

were gazing On it with evident pleasure ~ *, £ hej . breagt ne , er * 

Expressions of surprise and admiration broke ^ teai . ere |t to her was ' chill , d 

frequently from the group, and, as they fell And thc uda for ever had lock , d it ln 

on the ear of Duncan, he felt an irresistible 

impulse to approach and look at his own * hen* °'«* her pale and breathless clay, 

picture. What is like the affection of a As it shone in the light, like a frozen flower, 

painter for the offspring of his genius ? It ^ Ila ? ld ! J» th 5 ** * a "Jnter'sday, 

seemed to him as if he had never before seen Ere a leaf hw droo P d at the «" nbe »* , « P^er. 

it There it hung like a new picture, and he __ . . . . . , 

dwelt uponit with all the interest of a stran- ^K^^W 

ger. It was indeed beautiful. There was a ^ ir|t had ^^ tQ "^SetoebSm 

bewitching loveliness floating over the fea- Which ^^ ghedjl for the in b eart , 

tares. The figure and air had a peculiar 

grace and freedom 5 but the eye showed the ^— 

genius of the master. It was a large, lustrous SONNET. 

eye, moistened without weeping, and lifted Fair t0 the you thful, inexperienced eye, 

up, as if to the face of a lover, with a look of Her paths of life in long perspective seem ; 

indescribable tenderness. The deception waa Unclouded bends above the asuresky, 

wonderful. It seemed every moment as if And years roll on in one delicious dream. 

moisture Would gather into a tear, and roll Wouldst thou, my friend, secure this glorious lot, 

down her cheek. There was a strange fresh- By myriads sought, who fail, alas 1 to find I 

ness in its impression upon Duncan. It BeTairrH thy guide in every act and thought, 

seemed to have the very look that had some* _ As,ls i ed h l » ^^^Khtened mind. 

times beamed upon him in the twilight He Tto, though the face of nature be o'ercast,^ 

turned from it a^d looked at Helen. Her ^jf ru8hin * 8torm ' » nd howUn « "* nd » 

eyes met his with the same-the self-same Thine inward calm shaU mock the angry Wast, 

expression of the picture. A murmur of And toental ^hine giid the frowning skies. 

pleased recognition stole from the crowd, fi e Truth *hy ouidb, till life's short dayis done, 

whose attention was attracted. Duncan burst its Joys and sorrows pass'd, and Heaven to won ! 

into tears — and awoke. He had been dream* 

ing on his easel ! ■" ullu ■ 
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THE EKGLISH ON EITHER SIDE OF THE «f the leading States of the world, the Ame- 

ATLANTIC ncans, on their side, have founded, in an 

unexplored wilderness, a magnificent em- 

The most compendious, and at the same pj^ wn ich. in every thing that constitutes 

time accurate description of the American t j ie ^^ greatness and glory of a commu- 

character which we recollect to have met D i tV) already approaches, and, in all 

with, was contained in a remark which we probability, will shortly surpass, the parent 

heard in conversation some years ago, from state. 

an intelligent native of the Continent of Eu- j n e equal, if not superior activity, industry 

rope. " Les Americains," said he, " sont des an< j enterprise of the Americans, is evinced 

Anglais renforces." Literally,— the Ame- m a more f am iUar way, by the generally ac- 

ricans are Englishmen reinforced:— in other Kn owledged fact, that, in the business trans- 

words,— the Americans are more thoroughly ac ti ns between natives of the two countries, 

English than the English themselves :— they tne American is commonly found to succeed 

are a branch of the English race, in which better and to realize a larger profit than the 

the chracteristic qualities of the common Englishman. 

stock display themselves in a fuller state of if t b e success of the English in America 

development, than in that which remains in n as been even more remarkable than that of 

the mother country. Of these qualities, the tne English in England, it can only be, 

principal one, and that which determines the because the former, under the influence of 

existence of the rest, is a bold and lofty spirit a 8ti n more liberal, though, as we trust, 

of independence, which leads the individual e q Ua lly stable and protecting constitution, 

to insist with uncompromising steadiness, at have exhibited in a still higher degree the 

all hazards, upon the security of his personal act ivity and enterpise to which free govern- 

rights, and which has resulted, even in the ment naturally leads. 

mother country, in the establishment of the Loo k ) f or example, at the state of the car- 
freest government, at least upon any thing rying trade between the two countries. The 
like so large a seale, that the world had ever disUnce from New York to Liverpool is just 
seen before the formation of ours. The same as g rea t as f rom Liverpool to New York, 
noble spirit, exhibiting itself in a still more The Navigation Act, which is supposed to 
determined and vigorous form in this coun- have wrested the peaceful sceptre of man- 
try, in the first place effected our political tmie ascendancy from the Dutch, and placed 
emancipation, and afterwards gave us a forni j t in tne hands of the English, operates with 
of government still more free than that of tne same relentless spirit of exclusion upon 
England. The tendency of free institutions, USj as it does upon " the swag-bellied Hol- 
which afford at the same time a full security i an ders." Wages are always higher in this 
for personal rights and property, is to pro- C0U ntry than they are in England. The com- 
duce among the people prevailing habits of p ara tive want of capital is a disadvantage on 
industry, activity, enterprise, and the moral our gjde. Why is it, then, that from three 
qualities, such as temperance, prudence, and f our ths to nine tenths of the trade in qucs- 
fidelity, in the ordinary social relations, to ti on always have been and are now in the 
which these habits naturally lead. These hands of the Americans ? There is no room 
are accordingly the prominent traits in the here for even a suspicion of trick or fraud. 
English character on both sides of the water ; Every accidental circumstance is against us. 
and we probably hazard nothing in saying, Why is it then, we ask again, that while Eng- 
that they are still more prominent here than i an d has almost the whole of the carrying 
in England. The English have been for two trade with every other nation with which 
or three centuries the most industrious, ac- 8 he deals, with us, and us alone, the case is 
tive, and enterprising nation in Europe. This reversed in this extraordinary way? We 
is amply attested by their superior success know no other rational answer than that our, 
in policy and war, in trade, and manufac- ship-builders, ship-owners, and mariners, 
tures, and in almost every department of notwithstanding the disadvantages under 
public and private affairs. Certain as this is, which they originally laboured, and to a cer- 
k is not less so, that the Americans have been tain extent even now labour, have, by supe- 
at least equally industrious, active, and en- rior activity and enterprise, overcome the 
terprising with their brethren abroad, and, in competition of England, driven her out of 
proportion to their means, have perhaps ac- the common market, and taken the whole 
complished even more. If the English, trade into their own hands. This is the 
during this period, have greatly augmented simple common sense view of the subject, 
their wealth, population, and political influ- and, in our opinion, the correct one. 
cn ce ;— have raised their government from The same circumstances, which have deve- 
the rank of a second or third, to that of a loped the valuable traits in the common Eng- 
first rate member of the European common- lish character to a greater extent in this 
wealth ;— have, in fact, rendered a little is- country than in England, have also brought 
land on the North* west wast of Europe one out the weak points in bolder relief. A stem 
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spirit of personal independence, and a restless antagonist forces have appeared in hostile 
activity in matters of merely economical con, array, contending with each other for the 
cern, are naturally attended, when they run ascendancy on different fields, and in different 
at all into excess, by an absorption in self, forms; but thus far always with the same 
and an indifference to the charities and graces success. In the first, which was the War of 
of social life, # which throw an air of rudeness Independence, the American mind disputed 
over the exterior of society. This has ac- with the British, by physical force, for the 
cordingly been always noted by friends and possession of its own territory,— in fact, its 
foes as the prominent defect in the English existence ; for with the loss of its scene of 
character, as exhibited in Europe, and the action, the spirit itself must have soon be- 
justice of the censure seems to be apparent come extinct. In the second, which was the 
in the general consent with which the homely War of 1812, the battle-field was the ocean ; 
title of John Bull, invented by the wits of and now the struggle, assuming for the pre- 
Queen Anne's time, has been adopted and sent the form of a merely political and moral 
aanetioned abroad and at home. This defect, controversy, has been carried home to the 
—-if we can place any confidence at all in head-quarters of the enemy. The comparative 
the strictures of our transatlantic friends, — strength of the two antagonist forces was 
has not been softened by the process of pretty well tested in the two former trials, and 
transplantation. the opinion on that head, to which their re- 
But the most decisive proof, that the suits would naturally lead, is not, from pre- 
English character has, in fact, been rein- sent appearances, very likely to be con- 
forced on this side of the Atlantic, and exhibits tradicted by that of the pending one. The 
itself here in a more active, complete, and American mind appears to have already 
vigorous form than it has ever done before, is achieved an entire victory over that of 
to be found in the nature and probable results England, even on English ground. The 
of the political struggle going on now in Eng- whole British community,-. the living, think- 
land. It will hardly be disputed by intelligent ing, feeling, moving, acting mass, denomi- 
observers at a distance, however some of the nated the Public, is thoroughly penetrated, 
immediate actors may still disguise the fact imbued, saturated, — if we may use the ex- 
from themselves, that this struggle is at bot- pression, — with American principles. They 
torn a war between American and British prin- have already swept down the Test and Cor- 
ciples of government, — between Represen- poration acts;— the restraints on the Catho- 
tative Democracy, with its equality of per- lies;— the blood-stained criminal code;— 
sonal rights, its universal suffrage, and its colonial slavery;— the Chinese monopoly, 
elective magistracies on the one hand, and and, above all, the old constitution of the 
the British Constitution, with its privileged House of Commons. They are now fast un- 
orders, and established church, its packed dermining the Bank ; — the national debt ; — 
House of Commons, and its hereditary King the Church ;— -the Peerage and the Throne, 
and House of Lords, on the other. We say They already carry all before them in the 
not at present, whether the American prin- House of Commons, the real seat of Govern - 
ciples are better or worse in themselves than ment, — occupy the ministerial benches, and 
the British, nor whether it is or is not expe- thence issue their decrees, in the name of the 
dient to attempt to introduce them into king ; whilst the great modern engine for 
England* we only affirm, that these American maintaining political influence, which has 
and British principles are respectively the been well described as a Fourth Estate, more 
real watch-words of the two contending par- important and powerful than the other three 
ties; and that, if the reformers ultimately put together, — the Press,— is almost wholly 
obtain complete success, the British Con- with them, 
stitution will go down, and the banner of pure — 
representative democracy wave in triumph on the EVELYNS, AND THE PHILOSOPHER'S 
the towers of Westminster Hall. The pre- STONE, 
sent struggle in the mother country, con- Moll Pitcher, or, as she is still called in 
sidered under this point of view, is, therefore, the neighbourhood where she resided, Molly 
a warfare between the American and English Pitcher, was no ordinary woman. ' Her 
minds ; or rather between the English mind, grandfather possessed the gift of divination ; 
-as expanded, developed, invigorated, rein- that is, the tough old Marblebead seaman 
forced by exercising itself in un tram e lied (for such he was) could tell when it was go- 
freedom for more than two centuries in the ing to storm, almost as sure as the almanack ; 
boundless field of action presented by the New and was too well acquainted with the roguish 
World, and the same mind, as modified by boys about town, not to give a pretty shrewd 
being to a certain extent " cabined, cribbed, guess, when Captain Kingsbury's moses- 
confined, bound in," to the narrower sphere boat was carried off*, who was in the mischief, 
of the little old fast-anchored isle and the Old John Diamond, for that was his name, 
British Constitution. This struggle, so had also been a piece of a merry good-hearted 
ronsidered, is the third in which the same wag in his youth ; and the bare glimpse of a 
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tidy petticoat always set hie heart to thump- drove into town, to see the bones ef tbt 
ing in his broad weather- beaten bosom* whale, which he understood were set up 
When the pretty girls came to get their for- somewhere in these parts, 
tunes told by old John Diamond, he was apt Mr. Erelyn knew Molly well. His wife 
to be a long time puzzling about their plump and he had often encountered her on her 
lttle hand*, before he could make out the solitary rambles about the rook. He had 
lines to his satisfaction ; and never failed to often bidden her to his house ; bat she never 
give them the promise of having a handsome entered any habitation but her own. He gave 
sweetheart. John's liberality on this point, her the freest range of his grounds and woods ; 
and his known willingness at all times to conversed with her about her own affairs ; en- 
take a commutation of his fee in a hearty tered into her feelings ; and discovered, that 
smack, established his character as a sooth- when she was not bewildered, she was an 
sayer from Sandy B*y round to Pulling uncommonly shrewd and observant person. 
Point. After lying in abeyance one genera- In return, he opened himself freely to her, 
tion, the gift revived in his granddaughter spoke of his pursuits, taste*, and inten- 
Mary, the renowned Moll Piicher. Mary tion*; and in this way obtained her eonfidenes 
Diamond in her youth was beautiful; she and friendship. Since his misfortunes, hu 
had a pair of eyes as bright as her name, new abode was at a greater distance from 
She married, had one son, who was lost at Molly's humble retreat ; but he had neves- 
sea, and soon after was left a widow and theless met her twice at the rocks, when be 
childless, and Mary's lonely heart drooped had been there on business, and had conversed 
within her. She was intelligent beyond her with her unreservedly on the change of his sir* 
station in life ; shrewd, thoughtful, and ro- cum ttances, and his present situation. The 
m antic. She lived within the roar of the re- calm and quiet philosophy of Mr. Evelyn 
sounding sea; her haunts, in her lonely struck the key-note in Molly's intellectual 
rambles, were among the caves of the ocean ; system. The harsh, money-makiag selfish 
and she loved at the cold grey dawn to climb world, irritated, perplexed, and well nigh 
the lofty rocks which overhung her humble crazed her; and she wept tears of joy, when 
cabin, and look down upon the village of she witnessed the elastic and un pretending 
Lynn, the heaving shore, and out upon the cheerfulness with which James bore his 
eternal waters. The busy and prosperous troubles. 

denizens of the world did not comprehend " And the dear lady," said she, the last 

poor Molly's mood, which shaded off at last, time she had met Mr. Evelyn, "how does 

perhaps, into heart- 8tr; c k e n melancholy* At the bear the hard change? It's a cruel 

times she certainly wandered. Her descent world to struggle through, without the thing 

from John Diamond was not forgotten. She they all love, yea worship, without the money." 

waa poor ; she was lonely ; she was contem- " Emily bears her change of cireum- 

plative, and saw more f the movements of stances," said Jams, "like an angel. She 

things than many gifted with more worldly i« the same kind, uncomplaining being you 

wisdom. In short, poor Molly, by degrees, knew her here ; not a murmur or a sigh es- 

waa made to be a fortune-teller, and a diviner, capes her." 

in f pite of herself. p or a ] 0D g time she dis- " Too good for the world," said Molly, 

claimed the character, and denied herself to " too good for the world 1 They will tease 

many who sought her. This was ascribed to *nd torment her. And now she it poor, 

churlishness, and a desire to extort more should she become a lone and friendless 

generous pay. The more she shunned re- creature like me, who knows but they will 

sort, the more she was visited; till the poor come and persecute her as they did me, and 

creature was obliged to tell fortunes in self* make her tell foi tunes and find out stolea 

-defence. But it speaks volumes in Molly's goods. If it were not for the hidden cool 

favour, that she was never accused of being caves of a day, and the still kind moon at 

«n league with evil spirits; nor were the "»gbt, I should have gone eroay long ago. 

disasters suffered by her neighbours, in field, But on the top of the rock it is sweet to 

or fold, laid at her door. In truth, there was watch the glorious stars ; and near by is the 

tiothing terrific in her mode of divination or grave-yard ; and there all is peace,— peace, 

attendance. A faithful tabby-cat was her —peace. Many is the good fortune I bars 

only companion, and poor Mollv saw all told for others ; but who will tell a good for* 

things (which she saw at all) in the bottom tane for P 00r Mol, y *" 

of her tea-cup. Her humble dwelling on the " Were I what I lately was, Molly," said 

toad to Salem was easily identified, by two Mr. Evelyn, " you know, that if what the 

enormous bones of a whale, which her oppo- world calls good fortune would make you 

site neighbour had set up as gate-posts, happy^ you should not have cause to com- 

Many a respectable tradesman, farmer, and plain." 

shipmaster, from the neighbouring country, " And do you, James Evelyn, do you, whs 

walf-ashamed to be caught inquiring for Moll valued so little the worthless dross, whonave 

Pitcher, would express a curiosity, as he enjoyed it without pride, and parted from it 
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without sorrow ; do you think it is this for Moll framed her question with a very consi- 

which poor Molly mourns? Alas, I would derable latitude, to fit almost any state of the 

dig in the earth I but not for golden ore ; and case ; for of course she knew nothing of their 

the lost ones that lie there, I may not being precise errand. 

them up. But in truth, I have been to the " And what are ye doing with the Eve* 

grave-yard, with my mattock, at midnight, lyns, good people?" she said, "I know your 

and thought to try, but that was when I was thoughts." 

not in my right mind. Could you give me This struck the nail on the head ; and ter- 

your calm contented mind, James Evelyn, rifled those whose fanatacism had not mas- • 

the gold ye have lost would be to me as tered their humanity. They stood abashed 

worthless as it was to you. But beneath the in the presence of one, who, they thought, 

sod and beneath the sea, there lie Molly's read the ill nature of their hearts, 

treasures ; and sometimes in the deep caverns Molly perceived that she had hit the mark ; 

the waters speak so soft and low, I cannot but and sternly repeated the question," and what 

start as if it were that kind voice which was are you doing with the Evelyns, Deacon 

once music to poor Molly's ear. But fare- Pitchpike, Master Twigmore, and you, Nabby 

well, James Evelyn ! the goods of this world Broadfist ; I hope* Nabby/' she added in a 

eould not spoil you, and that shall enable half whisper, to the damsel, "that ye mind 

you to bear its frowns. Farewell ! poor your ways ; the smart cocked hat and epau- 

Molly's good word is worth but little, but such lette I spied for you in the tea-cup last Christ- 

as it is you will never want it.'' mas, had almost vanished before the new 

It was but a few days after this interview, year. But neighbours, gossips all, what are 

that the gossips of Tattleborough, in con si- you doing with the Evelyns I I know your 

derable numbers, repaired, as a kind of depu- thoughts. ' 

tatitfn, to Moll Pitcher's cabin, to lay their With a great deal of hemming, and ha-ing, 
troublous case before her. Many of them and appealing from one door to the other, 
were her old customers. She had promised and stammering, and confusion, the deacon, 
Miss Charity Harkwell a husband, years ago, and schoolmaster, and Colonel Fourthproof, 
which was one of the greatest stretches of made out to explain their visit. They stated 
conscience Molly ever committed, and shook the notorious loss of property which the Eve* 
her reputation, as a true prophet, in the opi- lyns had met with, that nevertheless they ap- 
nion of most persons except the lady herself, peared to live in comfort and want for no- 
She had given Colonel Fourthproof pretty thing; -that Mrs. Evelyn had her piano, and 
strong hopes of commanding the brigade; Mr. Evelyn his hogsheads of wine; that they 
and Thomas Twigmore, the schoolmaster, had books to read, and clothes to wear, and 
had nearly worried her into the reversion of money to give, when it was asked ,* that Mr. 
the ushership at the Littlefield Philosophical Evelyn had been lately heard to say, that ten 
and Manual Labour Institute. But to do of his best ships had come in that morning, 
Molly justice, although, like the great Lord that he had boasted of riding in his coach 
Chancellor Bacon, she took fees from all and four, and finally declared that he had the 
of them, she administered her favours with a Philosopher's Stone. . These strange and un- 
pretty strict eye to merit It required a comfortable doings had perplexed the good - 
smart thrifty lass to get any thing of a match people of Tattleborough ; they were an honest 
out of Molly's tea-cup. She fobbed off the hard-working people, who paid their taxes : 
forward, impertinent sluts, that were conti- ("when you are sued," muttered Moll, "and- 
nually pestering her, with ordinary fellows, not before, and that ye know, Squire* Close*/ 
She put several on rigid probation, and sen- fee, right well ; for you spirit them up not to 
tenced more than one to solitary blessedness pay, and then you set the constable on 'em,") 
for Ufe. and were opposed to all popery, witchcraft, 

Moljy saw the troop wending their way and black art; they took the Philosopher's* 

towards her cottage. She knew them all at Stone to be neither more nor less, than one - 

» glance ; and as her mind was pretty full of of the works of the devil; and had come to< 

the recent trouble of her friends the Eve- ask Mrs. Pitcher's advice what they had 

lyne, who she knew had settled down in the better do. And saying this, by way of fitting 

midst of this precious neighbourhood ; and the action to the word, Twigmore attempted 

as she had heard all the tattle of the place to lay a silver dollar, (the fund which had 

from some of them who had of late been sepa- been raised by the company to cross Molly's 

rately to consult her, she had a kind of fore- palm,) in her broad outstretched hand, 

boding jthat the visit now made had reference Molly drew herself up, with unaff cted 

to the Evelyns. This was one of those shrewd native dignity, and turned her hand, with a 

guesses which persons of rapid apprehension repulsive gesture, away from Twigmore. 

occasionally make : which often come to no- As she gathered up her thoughts to reply, the 

thing, and sometimes prove true. A few long and confidential intercourse .rhe had 

such lucky nits had originally gone far to had with the Evelyns rushed upon her mind, 

establish Molly's character for divination, and particularly their last interview. Sh 
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remembered many instances of Emily's kind- mill-stone, Sam Poorgrist, or your own,- 
ness to her in winter and in sickness. The which is as hard ; bat she hires it in Boston* 
admirable conduct of both, in the reverse of if you mast know, and pays a few dollars a 
their fortunes, (with which her conversation year for the use of it ; — and the poor soul 
withMr.Evelyn had made her well acquainted,) allows that it is a little extravagant, but her 
crowded upon her recollection. She was pro- husband obliges her to keep it, and makes 
yoked at the senseless persecutions they en- it up by saving in something else: because 
countered; vexation miogled with her ten- he says he cannot live without his wife's 
derness; and as usually happens in such music. Do you think your husband, Eu- 
cases, she ran off in a somewhat extravagant nice Screechowl, will say as much, if I ever 
and mock-heroic strain, in which, as in the let you have one ? Thauk your stars, I have 
character of Hamlet, it was not easy to dis- picked you out an old quarter-gunner, that 
criminate the method of madness, from the has been as deaf as a haddock since the war 
agitation of a shrewd but excited intellect, at Tripoli ; but the last time I turned the 
Looking sternly round upon the group, and tea-cup for ye, he had got a hearing-trumpet 
stretching forth her hand in an oratorical in his ear. Unless he gives that up, ye lose 
manner, she commenced her address with an him. And you, Twigmore, you do not see 
exordium, not precisely calculated, according where he gets his books ? At the public 
to the precepts of Quinctiliau, to conciliate library, you oaf; and what is the public li- 
the audience. brary for ? And do you suppose that James 
" Louts, tipplers, and busy bodies, — I told Evelyn is a thick-pated fellow like yourself, 
ye I knew your thoughts, when 1 asked that must thumb, and thumb, and thumb till 
what ye would with the Evelyns. Go back the leaf is worn into rags, and then not half 
to your place, vain tormenting people, understand it, Thomas Twigmore? And 
What 1 do you wonder that they live in when his elegant books were brought to the 
comfort ? Do ye not know that the man is hammer, did he not calmly say, ' I ecu Id 
free from debt, and hath a quiet conscience ; have read but few of them, had they remained 
and that his wife is an angel of goodness ? my own, and what I have leisure to read, I 
Ay, free from debt, farmer Shortswath, and can borrow from the public library ?" And 
well were it for you, if you would be the his coach and four ye cannot comprehend, 
same. And when I tell you that his wife is There, there it goes, louts, tipplers, gossips," 
a good-tempered soul, your husband will know pointing at the Salem stage, that dashed by 
what that means, Jane PeckstiU. Ye tell at the moment; "that's James Evelyn's coach 
me they live in comfort. Well, when he and four, and my coach and four, and your's, 
lost the fortune of a prince, (which he spent, Charity Harkwell, if ye choose to fide in 
ye skinflints, as nobly as an imperial mon- it; and quite as creditable it would be to 
arch,) he saved a poor five hundred dollars a you, I can tell you, as your own old square- 
year; and less than half of that pays the top chaise, and poor raw-boned spavined 
board of himself and wife. Does the like beast, to go limping along with ye. And his 
sum pay your bill at the bar-room of the ships, did he talk of James Evelyn's ships? 
tavern ? Answer that, Colonel Fourthproof, Yes, well I remember, ships he had ; and 
as you hope one day to be a brigadier ; but dreadful was the storm that sent one to the 
I have turned and turned my tea-cup over bottom. Could the bright and blessed moon 
and over again, and not an inch can I start have called off the roaring waves, she would 
you from your regiment, Colonel ; and the have done so. We toiled all night, the moon 
wine he gives you to drink, (and there 1 and I, to save the noble vessel. I was at 
blame him) he has it for you because it Pigeon Cove, when the storm came on, and 
never wets his own lips. I do not wonder that you remember, Richard Smugglejug. 
that passes your understanding, George They heard my tramp at the dark midnight, 
Guzzlewell ; and then she dresses tidy, does like an earthquake, through Beverley and 
she, Nab Broadtist ? I tell ye, malkin, ye Danvers. But the bright moon that hsd 
might rig on anew changeable lustring every raised the storm, could not lay it, and James 
day in the month, and put Emily Evelyn Evelyn's ship went upon the Graves. But 
into a single plain calico once a year, with a did he boast of his five good ships ? Now 
pretty sprig on a white ground, (and see her look out upon the ocean, louts, tipplers, gos- 
neat little shape as plain as if she were here,) sips, five, ten, twenty ships dancing over the 
and ye'd always look like a slut as ye are, tide, and gladsome to the heart of him that 
and she like a lady. And she has her piano, sees them. The owners are eaten with care ; 
has she, Eunice Screechowl, that gape in the the owners mayhap are loaded with debt ; the 
front gallery o' Sundays, till ye take the curl owners are worried to sell the cargo ; but 
out of the minister's wig ? I'll tell you how whosoever has a heart to rejoice in the pros- 
she has it. It's not her own, Eunice, for perous works of his neighbour, and the won- 
that went with the rest of her things; and ders of Providence, he is the lord of what his 
they tell me that she took a leave of it, that eyes rest on. He has the comfort of all he 
would have melted the heart of your nether sees, while others have the cares. The town 
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is his, and the country is his. He enjoys "Madam,'' said Harper, '* I really do not 

the stately palace, whose fair proportions pretend to know where 1 am, nor hardly what 

meet his eye; he enjoys the broad fields, my own name is, nor could say whether I am 

which spread beneath his feet. They yield in my senses, or not, but of this I am quite 

him all the pleasure which man can derive sure, that your husband there— my excellent 

from them. He owns their beauty and their friend, George Els worth — is out of his; and, 

fertility ; the proprietor owns but their trou- therefore, taking it for granted — from what I 

ble and weariness. have heard him say of you, every day for a 

And what is the Philosopher's Stone, Dr. twelvemonth, and every hour of the day, when 

Longleech ? a thing, I trow, that's not over we happened to be together— that you are 

plenty among your ill- savoured rubbish, his wife, I shall not wait for a formal intro- 

What's the Philosopher's Stone, Thomas duction." 

Twigmore? a thing ye'U not pound into your ''Not so much as, by your leave, Tom, 
poor brats, for you have not got it yourself ; hey? — one word, if you please. Tell me, 
and how shall they teach that have not both of you— are you strangers to each other? 
learned, Thomas Twigmore ? What's the Nay, nay, Harriet, never shake your finger 
Philosopher's Stone, Eunice Screechowl ? at me, nor colour, nor pout. I am finding 
Your quarter gunner that you leave ine no my way back to the shore ; and every step 
peace for (and a weary long time he tarries, counts now. Are you strangers or not — per- 
I grant ye, and that's not the worst of it, feet strangers ?" 
'twill be longer ere it's shorter,) he'll hardly " We were, not five minutes ago." 
bring you that from his foreign travel. " I'll " My dear, I'm half ashamed of you, I de- 
tell you, louts, tipplers, gossips, and you, clare; recollect yourself." 
busy bodies and trollopes, it's domestic peace. "Don't cry, Harriet. Did you ever see 
It's a gentle temper ; mark that, Alice Sour- her face before, Tom ?" 
face ! It's a clear conscience ; hear ye that, " Never, in all my life." 

Ichabod Prowl wood 1 It's temperance, Colo- " Never in all your life ! That's it !" 

nel Fourthproof. It's patience, Amanda giving a look of Jim Crow expression, skipping 

Flasbfire. It's brotherly love, you Job Pes- about the room, and snapping his fingers— 

terkin, that swore your own sister's child into "don't laugh, Harriet! I'd rather see you 

the State's Prison, for pasting a counterfeit cry." 

bill en ye, and who made it ye know yourself " You monster! What will Mr. Harper 

as well a* any bo3y. It's these that make think ?" 

the plenty tnd the happiness of the Evelyns, " Never mind what Mr. Harper thinks !'* 

and their Philosopher's stone is a contented " But I say, Harper, did you see the woman's 

mind. ,, face in the cream-coloured barouche, hey?" 

— — ** Yes, and by the way, that was the only 

THE NEWLY-MARRIED MAN. ^ me J- ev< \ r di r d see her &<*•" 

By John Neal. ^S^]^' ^ ™ ^ ** °» 

„ Aft T . [ conclud *d.] "No; she wore a veil then, and I only 

After I had got half-way over the ferry," got a glimpse of it when the wind lifted the 

said he, "it happened to enter my head, for lace, and the lady with her appeared to be 

the first time, that you were out of youi's— threatening Millar, as I thought." 

stark, staring mad, my dear fellow, and that " Oh, ho !-upon my word, I'm the hap- 

I was a great blockhead for leaving you; piest fellow." You wouldn't know her a«aip i 

and so back I went at a hard gallop, and I suppose ?" 

have been hunting after you a full hour, up "No, indeed, except by her person, or 

one street, and down another, until, at last, step, or style of dress." 

here I am, you see 1 odds bob be !"— bow, « That'll do ; that's enough ! I insist on 

wow, wo* ! " Ah, my dear madam, I didn't making you better acquainted, my love. My 

observe you before. Mrs. Elsworth, I pre- dear, Mr. Harper— Tom Harper— Mr. Har* 

sume f» p er> mv dear !" 

" You presume, hey ?" growled forth the » How d'ye do, my dear," says Mr. Harper 

bewildered husband, who had been trying for « Hang your impudence, Tom ! But that's 

full five minutes to keep himself between so like him, my dear— free and easy, you 

Harper and his wife, and to get her away know ; free and easy— that's the way with 

before he could see her face— a shifting sha- Tom, Tragedy or comedy, Harper, all the 

dow of cloud and sunshine—of decided hope same to you, I see." 

and terrible misgiving upon his forehead s'ill " I'm off" to-morrow, you know ; any com- 

—and poor Pompey bobbing about, hither mands ? shant I bespeak you a birth at Sad* 

and thither, in the most evident perplexity, dler's Wells ?" 

a* if; like master like man, he was quite un- " Oh, hang the theatre. I'm tired of tra- 

determioel whether to fly at the stranger's gedy- comedy— farce, and opera. By the 

throat, or jump into his lap for joy. . wa y, though, Harriet, my love, will you just 
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do ma the favour to bring in your shawl, I " No, never !" said poor Tom. 

want Tom to see it He's a judge of these " Ever what ?" inquired the wife. 

things, aint you, Tom ? Long while in Cash- " Ever see such an astonishing resent- 

mere — the vale of Cashmere. — You know bianco." 

I've long promised you a sight of it, hey, "Never!" said Tom, beginning, all at 

Tom?" once, to see the drift of the exhibition— 

" With all my heart,"— going out and re- " never, in all my life, except in one single 

turning after a little delay, with her face case— the woman T saw in the barouche," 

flushed. fastening his eye upon the beautiful wife, 

" What's the matter, my dear ?*' with a puzzled expression—" though she bad 

" Why, where do you think I found my not the air of a gentlewoman, as 1 told you 

shawl ? — this magnificent shawl that 1 keep before, George." 

with so much care?— that I do not see per- '' Exactly! But the step and the carriage 

haps once a month?*' — the bonnet and shawl, they are identical, 

" How should I know ? Where it belongs, ar'n't they ?" 

I hope." "Pre-cise-ly!' 

"No, my dear—but I found it in our " And she was the most beautiful creature, 

nurse's room, hanging over a chair ; and hey, Tom — the most beautiful creature, snd 

when I expressed my astonishment, what do the most of a—" 

you think her answer was — the jade ! Why, At this moment the door was opened, and 

that she had been playing mamma with i*, to the nurse entered to whisper something to 

amuse the baby. Oh, these servants !" her mistress. 

Harper looked at the shawl, then at the/ Tom bowed — stared— and then stood wait- 
wife, and then at the husband, with a puzzled ing as if to be introduced to her — his head 
expression, as if wondering what would hap*, forward— his mouth wide open* and breath- 
pen next. ing so you might have hear4 hint *U W*f &* 

" And how, if you please, my dear child, house, 

just oblige me so far, will you, there's a dear The girl heard him— turned ae the light 

—just so far as to order in your sky-blue bon- of a lamp flashed into his face, dropp*} apoa 

net, and white ostrich -feathers." her knees, threw up her arms, and screamed 

" A sky-blue bonnet, aud white ostrich- as if she was going into fits, 

feathers?" whispered poor Harper. And "Oh, mercy! mercy! have mercy o$ me I 

when they entered the room, he stood staring at do not turn me into the streets, and I will 

them, as if an apparition had started up never, never do so again 1" cried the poor 

through the floor, while his friend stood watch- distracted thing. 

ing him, and evidently enjoying his per- In five minutes more, the whole matter 

plexity. was cleared up. To avenge the slight he had 

" Well, George, any thing more ?" whis- received, the unprincipled wretch, Millar, 

pered the obedient wife, blushing and falter- had actually employed this girl, and put her 

ing at every step. into Els worth's family, and persuaded her to 

" Yes, one thing more. Just oblige me, personate her mistress and wear her clothes, 

will you, by putting on that bonnet and hoping to destroy the character of the wife, 

ahawl in the way you generally wear them." and sure of obtaining what he most coveted 

" Don't be so foolish, pray. on earth— a vulgar notoriety, if nothing more. 

" I beg you would, madam," said Harper, He had well nigh succeeded. Another hour! 

riot knowing what else to say. a single hour, and the faithful wife and the 

" Well, then, if 1 must, I must ;" and affectionate husband might have been sepa- 

straightway the blue bonnet and white ostrich- rated for ever. As it happened, every thug 

feathers were mounted, and the magnificent was explained now, even to the satisfaction 

shawl was -flung over her stately person, as of Harper, who acknowledged at last, that he 

you may see the drapery cast in a picture of saw no great objection, after all, to a married 

Paul Vesnese, and there she stood, trembling man being the father of a child by a married 

with every breath she drew, and colouring to. woman— provided, however, that, in every 

the eyes. such case, the woman was his own wife. And . 

"And now, my dear, one thing more. Just what is more, within forty-eight hours, the 

oblige me by walking across the room, with wicked and shameless profligate, Millar, had 

your back towards us, will you?" judgment— not of death, by a bullet through 

" Why, what a fool you are making of the head, nor even of disgrace by a cowakin 
yourself, George, and of me, too." said the laid over the shoulders— but judgment of as- 
dear patient wife, walking across the room, toriety, of oyster-shop and newspaper noto- 
just as she was bid. riety, for intriguing with cast off chamber- 

" There, sir, there ! did you ever!" cried maids and milliners' apprentices— whose 

the happy husband, capering after her and letters he always took care to preserve, and 

rubbing his hands together with delight — sometimes to publish in the Moral Reformer 

M di4 you ever t* and Philanthropist, 
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FRANK FINLAY. 

By Miss Leslie. 
"Aura — dear Aura!" exclaimed Lewis 
Marshall, " turn round a moment flora the 
looking- xlasB, and hear the good news I have 
brought yon. . We are to have a glorious 
alelghing- party next Wednesday, and a dance 
at 'the new house, to do honour to your 
fifteenth birthday. My mother has just 
told ma, and, without waiting for particu- 
lars. I ran away immediately to let yon 

"I am much obliged to you," replied 
Ann ; "but, of course, I knew it before you 
did. The Miss Dawsons Gist proposed it. 
Poof girls ! they are completely out of their 
element in this dull country place, and are 

S" id to start any thing by way of variety. — 
y mother wished us to have the party here 
at home i and it was only this morning that 
, aha consented to its taking place at the new 
home, whieh is certainly a preferable ar- 
rangement, as We can then hare the pleasure 
of sleighing as well aa dancing." 

Lewis. To be sure ; and the sleighing is 
the beat part of the pleasure. The snow ia 
in fine order, and we shall go like streaks of 
lightning. Well, the first thing to be done 
is to invite all the neighbours. 



Lewis. I mean, all the boys and girls. I 
may as well start at once, and go round in 
the sleigh with the invitations. I like to see 
the happy faces on such occasions. 

Aura. Stay, Lewis, and listen to me. This 
is 7ny birthday party, and 1 am determined 
it shall be select. 

Lewis. That is one of the words you have 
learned at the boarding-school; I am tired 
of it already. We never were select before, 
and why should we be so now ? Come, let 
us, however, make a beginning with the in- 
vitations. Where shall I go first ? To Big 
'Possum, or to Hominy Town! . 

Aura. As to Big 'Possum, I intend, for 
the rest of my life, to cut every man, woman, 
and child, in that whole settlement j and aa 
to the place you call Hominy Town, I won't 
answer, till you give it its new name of Sci- 
enceville. Are there not two Lyceums lo- 
cated there ? 

tetms. Lyceums! — Fiddlesticks 1 Two 
log school-houses, where Increase Ernst, of 
Vermont, sets up in opposition to Maintain 
Bones, of Connecticut I 

Aura. Well, I must Own that, after all, the 
preceptors are nothing more than mere Yan- 
kee schoolmasters. But there is Monsieur 
Nasillard's French study. 
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Lewis. Yes, the back room of his wife's likes the Dawsons quite as little as I do— A 

barber-shop. set of insolent, affected, pretending flirts, 

A ura. You need not trouble yourself about whose father, being unable to support their 

the invitations ; I shall write notes, and send folly and extravagance in Philadelphia, has 

them by Pompey. The Miss Dawsons come to this side of the mountain, in hope* 

would be horrified to receive theirs in any of bettering his fortune, and living cheap. 

other way, and so would their brother, Mr. You were just beginning to get a little over 

Richard Dawson, who reads law. the boarding-school, when these Dawsons 

Lewis. He might as well read Tom Thumb, came into the neighbourhood ; and, finding 

for all the good his^ law-books will ever do our house a convenient visiting-place, they 

him. The lawyers that get forward on this were glad enough to establish an intimacy 

side of the Alleghany are made of different with you, and they have turned your head all 

stuff from Dick Dawson. Nothing could over again. 

have started him west but the prospect of no Aura. Lewis, you may say what you please, 

business in Philadelphia. That's also Frank but even in a republican country, there are 

Finlay* s opinion. Now I talk of Frank Fin- certainly distinctions in society, and it is the 

lay, I can certainly go over, and give Aim duty of genteel people to keep them up. 

his invitation, without the ceremony of a Lewis. I heard Dick Dawson say those very 

note. words last Friday. 

Aura. Now ) ou talk of Frank Finlay, he Aura. You cannot deny that the Dawson 

shall have no invitation at all. family and ours are the head of society in the 

Lewis. No invitation at all I Aura, you neighbourhood of Scienceville. 

are not in earnest ? Lewis. I shall still call it Hominy Town. 

Aura. Yes, I am. Frank Finlay shall not At$ra. Nonsense ! — And is there an estate 

be of the sleighing party. Do you think I in the whole country that can Tie with my 

could live, and see him there before the Miss father's plantation ? 

Dawsons in that vile purple and yellow Lewis. Farm, farm! 

waistcoat, that he always wears on great oc- Aura, No such thing ! Nobody shall call 

casions? roe a farmer's daughter. Is not ray father in 

Lewis, I never knew a girl go so much by the Assembly, in the State Legislature? 

waistcoats ! A fellow is in or out of favour Lewis. Well, and so might Frank Finlay's 

with you, just according to his waistcoat. fatht-r have been, only he would not run for 

Aura. As to Frank Finlay, his waistcoat candidate when they asked him, as he knew 

is not the worst of him, neither. Think of himself to be not clever at making speeches, 

his head ! (as my father is,) and he did not wish to be 

Lewis. Inside or out ? out-talked by the lawyer-members, whenever 

Aura. I mean the way in which his hair he felt himself to be in trie right. And as to 

is cut. the value of the Finlay farm and ours, there 

Lewi*. Why, his hair is well enough. I is not the toss of a copper between therh. 

can prove that it was not done by a pump- You'll see what Frank will make of that tract 

kin-shell, as I cut it for him myself the last of hickory, when he gets it into his own hands, 

. time it wanted trimming. and also the dogwood bottom. 

Aura. Oh, then, no wonder it is. all in Aura. As to that, he will be more likely to 

scollops ! go farther west than to stay on his father's 

Lewis. Well, as Frank is a good-natured land, 

fellow, I can easily prevail on him to get Lewis. And, though Frank hat net had a 

over his scruples about having his hair cut city education, there is not a smarter fellow 

by a woman ; and I'll go with him to Ma- to be found on this side of the Alleghany, 

dame Nasillard, and she shall give him a or any that is more acute at reading, writing, 

touch of her trade. and cyphering. 

Aura. Then his pantaloons are always too Aura. That is all he can boast of. 

. short. Lewis. No, it is not all. He reads five or 

Lewis. That is because he grows so fast, six newspapers every day, besides other 

But he got a new pair the other day, with things. He can also tell yon as much about 

two tucks in them; and if he should grow the revolutionary war, as if he had fought in it. 

considerably between this and Wednesday, Aura. Ah! he got all that information from 

it is very easy to let out a tuck. his two grandfathers, and his five old uncles, 

Aura. Altogether his costume is intolera- who did fight in it. 

ble, and he shall not come to the party.— Lewis. Well, and their having done so 

Ungentility makes me nervous, particularly proves that he is come of good stock. And 

in presence of the Miss Dawsons. Suppose, he has at his finger's-ends the life of Dr. 

now, that Frank was to ask one of the Miss Franklin, after whom he was called. 

Dawsons to dance? Aura. That's nothing. Almost every child 

Lewis. No fear of that, as long as they can in America has read the life of Dr. Franklin, 

get other partners : for I can assure you he Lewis. As to the Constitution of the United 
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States, X believe he knows it by heart. And shall not be happy if Frank Finlay is before 
then, when there are none present but boys, my eyes all the time. If he is present, my 
you would be amazed to hear how he can talk pleasure will be entirely destroyed; and I 
about railroads and canals, and steamboats, am sure my brother Lewis would be sorry if 
end manufactures, and coal, and other things that were the case. (Taking his hand.) 
of the highest importance to the nation. But Lewis. Well, as it is your own party, I 
above all, he knows the whole history of suppose you must have your own way. But 
Buonaparte. . you had better not inform my mother that 
Aura. Still he does not make such a figure Frank Finlay is to be left out. You know, 
as Richard Dawson. when my father first came to this settlement, 
Lewis. So much the better. (long before you and I were bom) he had 
Aura. There is no elegance whatever about some difficulty about paying government for 
Frank Finlay. the land (for it was bought from the United 
Lewis* Nonsense ! Now I insist on it that States) ; but Mr. Finlay lent him money, 
Frank is a fine-looking fellow, besides beiug and helped him out, and made all easy.— 
one of the best shots in the country. Is he Though my father is now a rich man, and 
not as straight as an Indian, and has he not needs no assistance from any one, still his 
red cheeks, and white teeth, and bright black gratitude and friendship for the Finlay fa- 
eyes t mily are as warm as ever. 

Aura. But still, as the Miss Dawsons say, Aura. My mother need not know whether 
he wants manner. Think, how they must be or not Frank is invited, unless you tell her. 
6truck with the difference between Frank Fin- Lewis. I have too much honour in me to 
lay and their brother ! tell tales of a girl, however bad she may be. 
Lewis. Yes. There is indeed a difference. Aura — sister Aura, I wish I could see you 
Do you remember the story of the backwoods- once more the innocent, good-humoured, 
man that went to a gunsmith to buy a new pleasant little thing, that gladdened all our 
rifle, and the gunsmith asked him if he would hearts, before you went to the boarding- 
have a gun that, when discharged, made a school, and before you knew the Dawsons ; 
spitter-spitter -spattering, or one that went je- when you loved everybody, and every one 
bunk 1 Do you see the moral ? Frank Finlay loved you ; when you were happy to mix with 
always goes je-bunk, and is of course far pre- the other farmers' children, and to do as 
ferable to Dick Dawson, with his spitter- they did ; when you had no accomplishments, 
spitter-spattering. and no airs, and when you delighted in read- 
Aura. I suppose you mean that he has the ing the Arabian Nights. Do not you think 
most energy. you were much happier in those days ? I too 
Lewis. Come now, Aura, do be good ! Away had a year's schooling in Philadelphia, but it 
with all this folly, and let poor Frank join the did not make a fool of me. Boys are cer- 
party. tainly much more sensible than girls. 

Aura. Upon farther consideration,—- Aura, Well, comfort yourself with that, and 

Lewis. (Patting her shoulder.) Ah ! that's leave me to write my notes in peace, 

right ! X knew you would at last listen to Lewis. I shall be sixteen next June, and 

reason. when my birth-day comes, what a barbacue 

Aurm. On farther consideration, his danc- I'll have ! Frank Finlay shall be president of 

ing is sufficient to exclude him from society, the feast, and not any of the name of Dawson 

I cannot tolerate his jumps and shuffles. shall show their faces at it. 

Lewis. I acknowledge the jumps, but I Mr. Marshall, the father of Lewis and 
deny the shuffles. Why, you could not say Aura, was now at the seat of the State Govern- 
worse of him if he danced like a Kentucky ment, attending to his duty in the Legisla- 
boatman, with his hat on his head, and a ture. He had built a large house on some 
cigar in his mouth. land that he had recently purchased and im- 
Aura. Say no more about him. On ac- proved, about seven miles from his present 
count of the Miss Dawsons and their bro- residence. To this place he proposed remov- 
ther, who is reading law ing with his family in the spring, and here 
Lewis. The puppy! the birth -day party, now in agitation, was to 
Aura. My party must be select. be celebrated, as the new house afforded the 
Lewis. Don't say that again. accommodation of a very large room for danc- 
Aura. I will tell you whom I intend to in- ing, and another for eating ; and in going 
vite. thither and returning, they could have the 

Lewis. I'll not hear— I'll not listen— I'm enjoyment of a sleigh-ride. 

angry, and sorry, and affronted at you I Being vexed and mortified at the exclusion 

Aura. Now, Lewis, be pacified. of his fiend Frank, and therefore unwilling 

Lewis. I will not 1 to see him, Lewis volunteered to go to the 

Aura. Do, now ; and consider that it is new house three days before the party, and 

my birthday party. Surely every one ought make it ready for the reception of the com- 

to be happy on their own birthday ; and I pany, while Aura remained at home, and as- 
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listed in preparing the feast. Lewis took friend," who, however, did not happen to be 

with him their servant-man Pompey, and his there. 

wife Violet, two old but faithful and active About two miles further on, as they pro- 

negroes. ceeded through the woods, they had a glimpse 

Frank was much hurt at receiving no in- of Frank Finlay among the trees, with hit 

vitation, and of course paid no visit to the dog and gun, and a pai* of pheasants in his 

Marshall family in the interval, though, in hand. The dog came bounding towards the 

general, he and Lewis were together some sleigh that Lewis was driving, but Frank 

part of every day; their father's farms being called him off and retreated farther into the 

contiguous to each other. woods. 

At length the day of the party arrived. The The first impulse of Lewis, on seeing his 

company, having breakfasted early at their friend, was to jump out of the sleigh, run 

own homes, set out in their sleighs for Mr. after Frank, and insist on his joining the 

Marshall's new house. Those that came from party. But a moment's reflection convinced 

the immediate neighbourhood of Scienceville nim that such a proceeding would displease 

(amongst whom were the Dawsons) had to Aura and shock her new friends, as Frank 

pass the present dwelling of the Marshall vtas in his shooting-dress, — a blanket coat 

family, and consequently all stopped there for trimmed with squirrel fur, a cap of grey fox- 

a short time, and took what they called a skin, and a pair of Indian mocassons. A boy; 

fresh start. Lewis (who had returned from who drove the next sleigh, called out to Lewis 

the new house the night before) drove a sleigh to proceed, and he gave the horses a touch, 

in which were half a dozen fine little girls, saying to himself with a sigh, "nevermind 

and was preceded by the one that contained the barbacue, next June shall make amends 

the Miss Dawsons, Mrs. Marshall, and Aura, for all." 

and which was driven by Dick. Many articles Just as they came in sight of the new 

for the feast had been sent to the new house house, Dick Dawson bestowed such a cut on 

the day before, and others were put into the his horses that, springing suddenly to one 

sleigh occupied (besides the driver) by two side, they overset the sleigh, and it was 

servant-women, and the two musicians, — a broken to pieces. Luckily all its occupants 

black man who played on the violin, and a fell into a bank of soft snow, and none were 

mulatto boy with a tambourine. hurt ; but the dresses of the Miss Dawsons 

It was one of those clear, unclouded, bril- (which were quite too fine and flimsy for the 

liant mornings, so characteristic of an Ame- occasion) were much deranged and injured, 

rican winter. Never was the atmosphere and Dick's shirt-collar suffered extremely, 

more pure, the sky more blue, or the sun Fortunately, it is unfashionable to lament 

more resplendent. The snow sparkled and over disasters that happen to dresses, and 

crackled under the feet of the horses, while therefore the Dawsons bore the accident with 

they seemed almost to fly over its surface of great apparent composure, and walked to the 

dazzling whiteness. The bells rang merrily house, which was within a quarter of a mile ; 

round the necks of the exhilarated animals as and they were met in the porch by some of 

they bounded along, and the well-stowed the party, who, coming from a snorter dis- 

sleighs looked gay and comfortable, with the tance, had arrived before them, 
coverlets of various colours that floated over On getting out of the sleigh that brought 

their backs, and the bear- skin and buffalo- up the rear, one of the black women advanced 

robes that gave warmth to their interior. to Mrs. Marshall, and displayed to her i 

As soon as the cavalcade had started, the pair of fine pheasants, 
musicians struck up the popular Virginia " Where did you get these ? M inquired Mrs. 

reel of " Fire on the mountains, run, boys, Marshall. 

run I" at which Dick Dawson dropped the u Master Frank Finlay gave them to me," 

reins to stop his ears, his sisters uttered some- answered the girl. " He proceeded from the 

thing between a scream and a laugh, and woods with his dog and gun, and chucked 

Aura recollected with shame that it was not these two dead pheasants into my lap, and 

genteel to play along the road. As soon as said, " There, Miss Phillis, ax Aura if shell 

Dick recovered, he called to the musicians 'cept these here unworthy birds, and have 

to cease, much to the vexation of the un- them cooked, and eat them herself at dinner, 

fashionable portion of the party, and greatly from me/' Them's the very words he spoke, 

to the discomfiture of the sable minstrel and an't they, Sylvia ?" 

his assistant, neither of whom, however, " Something in that way," replied Sylvia; 

could refrain, as the sleigh wafted them " but (lowering her voice) I'll be qualified he 

along, from giving an occasional scrape on put Miss before Aura, and not before Phillis ; .. 

the fiddle, or a thump on the tambourine. and he said nothing in 'sparagement of his 

As they passed the residence of the Fin- pheasants neither." 
lays, they found all the family at the win- " And how does it happen," asked Mrs. 

dows, and Lewis turned away his head that Marshall, looking at her daughter, " that 

he might not meet the eyes of his slighted Frank Finlay is not one of the party ? I ex- 
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pec ted of course to see him amongst us.'* at the new house till evening, and then go 
Aura held down her head, and tied and un- home by moonlight. Before dinner, however, 
tied the strings of her cloak ; and Lewis the sky had clouded, the wind had changed 
looked unutterable things, *' I will inquire to the north-east, and there was every appear- 
ing this hereafter/* added Mrs. Marshall, ance of bad weather. Mrs. Marshall took 

They were met at the door by Potnpey and her son and daughter aside, and suggested to 

Violet, (both grinning ell- wide with delight, them the expediency of all returning home 

as country negroes generally do at the sight immediately, in case of more snow ; propos- 

of company,) and ushered into the large ing that they should take a short repast of 

front parlour, where an immense fire of hie- such things as were then ready, and depart 

kory logs was blazing in the chimney. at once, instead of waiting for dinner at two 

During the three days he had spent at the o'clock. To this prudent proposition Lewis 

new house, Lewis was chiefly employed in and Aura were unwilling to consent, alleging 

making substitutes for furniture. In this un- that, after they had invited their friends, and 

dertaking he would have been very glad to brought them so far, it would have a most 

have availed himself of the assistance of Frank inhospitable look to take them away almost 

Finlay, whose ingenuity in every thing reJat- immediately, and without their dinner, and 

ing to the mechanic arts was far superior to remarking that, as we have generally in- 

his own. With the spare boards that had dications of a snow-storm a whole day before 

been left by the carpenters, Lewis contrived it commences, they could not believe there 

some most substantial benches (besides other was any immediate danger. They begged of 

things of less consequence), and also erected their mother to allow them to remain tilt 

a very large table on something like tressels. towards evening, and not to make their friends 

But he took the most pride in having deco- uneasy by prognosticating bad weather, 
rated the windows, doors, and walls of the About one o'clock it slowly began to snow ; 

parlours with festoons of laurel and cedar Lewis and Aura watched the clouds, imagined 

branches. The windows, particularly, made that they saw them breaking, and prophesied 

a very handsome appearance, each looking that the snow would soon cease. The clouds, 

like a green arbour, and being strikingly con- however, gradually lost their distinct forms, 

trasted with the snow out of doors. and were blended into one monotonous mass 

•' How romantic !" said one of the Miss of dark gray, that covered the whole sky. 
Dawsons. Precisely at two o'clock, old Pompey threw 

" Picturesque, J declare I" said another. open the door, and with a bow, consisting of 

"Quite theatrical!" said a third. three motions, flourished his hand, scraped 

"Very fair, upon my honour* — very fair his foot, waved his head, and announced to 

indeed!" said Dick. the company that "he was proud to reform 

After mulled wine and pound-cake had them as dinner waited." 
been handed round, a game of forfeits was The dining-room, or back parlour, was also 
proposed ; but it was rejected with contempt properly ornamented with cedar and laurel, 
by the Dawsons, who declared that all such and thoroughly warmed by an enormous fire, 
plays were long since exploded, and that The table-furniture had been sent the day 
dancing was now the order of the day, from before, and also many of the viands. The 
-six years old to sixty. The musicians, to amjrie board was set out with turkeys, wifd 
their great joy, were put in requisition, and and tame, ducks of both descriptions, and 
the dancing would have commenced with also pigeons ; hams, fowls, venison, dressed 
great spirit, only that the Miss Dawsons in- in various ways ; pies, puddings, cakes, 
sisted on the newest cotillions, and undertook swee t meats, &c.,— all in that lavish abun- 
to teach them to the company. Luckily for dance generally found on American tables. 
the musicians, as these new figures were Just after the dinner had commenced, 
nearly all the same, they could be performed Phillis brought in the pair of pheasants, and 
to almost any cotillion tune. Dick Dawson significantly placed them before Aura, who 
danced one set with Aura, during which he desired her to remove them to the other end. 
merely walked through the cotillion, saying Lewis sat there, and he mischievously sent 
that gentlemen now never attempted any his sister a plate with a portion of one of the 
thing like dancing steps ; and, when it was birds, which Aura then determined to eat 
over, he protested that he must beg leave to with as much indifference as she could as- 
decline all further exertion, as the fatigue of sume. But as soon as she had tasted it, and 
driving the sleigh had been really too much found how nice it was, her conscience smote 
for him. Lewis having done his duty, and her for the first time ; so often does it happen 
gratified his sister by taking out the three that our feelings are excited by trifles, when 
Miss Dawsons, one after the other, selected things of more consequence have failed to 
for his next partner a pretty little girl as un- awaken them. Aura now thought with corn- 
like them as possible, and the dancing con- punction of Frank Finlay, — of his good na- 
tinued till the dining hour. ture, his spirit, and his vivacity, — and of the 

The plan of the sleighing-party was to stay animation he would have infused into the^ 
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party. She looked over the boys whom she up in the middle of each, tie was arrang- 

had invited as considering them more elegant ing these uncouth lamps at regular distances 

than Frank, and she found that, after all, on the mantel-piece, but the giggling of the 

they were quite as unlike Dick Dawson as he Miss Dawsons, and the disguised face of 

was, and looked no better in their holiday Dick, induced Aura to make a sign to the 

clothes than be did ; that several of the waist- poor fellow to take them aWay immediately, 
coats now present were uglier even than his ; At last bed-time came, weariness gradu* 

and most of the heads in a worse style de- ally stole over them, and the whole com- 

cidedly. panv " addressed themselves to sleep." The 

The secret cause of Aura so pertinaciously back parlour was appropriated to the ladies, 

insisting on the exclusion of Frank Finlay the front to the gentlemen. The cloaks, 

was, that she had frequently heard him ridi- coverlets, and furs, served as bedding for the 

culed by Dick Dawson and his sisters ; Dick females, and the boys moved the benches 

having discovered that he did not stand high near the fire and lay down on them, covered 

in Frank's estimation. In consequence of with their great-coats. All, except Dick, 

the sneers of the Dawsons, Aura regarded slept tolerably well ; but he complained and 

Frank in a less favourable light than she had murmured nearly all the whole time. The 

formerly done; but she was afraid to cite girls passed an uncomfortable and restless 

them as authority for her change of opinion, night, as they lay spread about the floor, and 

lest Lewis should take immediate vengeance were frequently startled by noises from the 

on Dick. adjoining room, when the boys in their sleep 

By the time dinner was over, the wind blew tumbled off the benches, 
a hurricane, and the snow had increased so The Wind raved all night with a fury that 

rapidly that the whole atmosphere seemed to seemed to shake even the strong stone house 

be filled with its feathery flakes. There was to its foundation, and the snow drifted against 

no possibility of encountering so violent a the windows of the front parlour, till it ob- 

storm in such vehicles as open sleighs. The scured even the upper panes. It did not, as 

only alternative was to remain all night in usual, abate at the approach of dawn, but, 

the new house. It was true they had no beds, when morning came, the storm increased in 

but there was plenty of provisions for supper violence. The country all round looked like 

and breakfast; the inconvenience of sleeping a vast white desert. The snow had been 

uncomfortably would be for one night only, driven by the wind into enormous hills or 

and they had no doubt of a fine day on the ridges, which entirely blocked up the roads, 

morrow. and rendered them impassable ; the fences, 

Having made up their minds to this new being buried above the top-rails, were no 

plan, cheerfulness was restored, and after longer to be seen ; and the only landmarks 

dinner, blindman's buff was pursued with now visible were the trees, bending heavily 

great alacrity by all but the Dawsons, who before the blast The cold was intense, and 

declined participating in it as quite too bois- the gloomy aspect of the heavens was still a* 

teTous, and said they preferred remaining in Unpromising as it had been the preceding 

the back parlour, where poor Aura, though evening. 

longing to join in the play, thought it in- When Pompey came in to set the break* 
cumbent on her to stay with her city friends, fast- table, he brought with him an armful of 
The young ladies talked of the various ele- wood to replenish the fires, and announced, 
gant sleighing parties they had ** attended'' with a face of dismay, that " May -be it would 
in the neighbourhood of Philadelphia, and be the last wood the gentlemen and ladies 
Dick leaned against the chimney-piece and would ever have." On being required to ex- 
fell asleep. plain, he made many apologies for the unex- 

During the short afternoon, Mrs. Marshall, petfted badness of the Werther, and stated 
assisted by the servants, busied herself in that the unusual quantity that had been con- 
preparing for the exigencies of the night sumed during the last twenty-four hours had 
The supper consisted of the provisions that entirely exhausted the stock of fuel that had 
had been left at dinner, with the addition of been provided for the occasion, and that there 
tea and coffee, which they had brought with was barely enough in the kitchen to suffice 
them for the purpose. "When it was over, the for cooking the breakfast He concluded his 
company drew round the fire, and amused harangue by saying, " And go, gentlemen 
themselves with telling riddles and singing and ladies, my 'pinion is firm and fixed, that 
songs, having no desire to retire early to nothing on yearth can stop us from all freei- 
their sleeping- places. The stock of candles ing stiff in less than no time.* 9 
was soon exhausted, and they were obliged This intelligence Was heard with great con* 
to content themselves with the lights of the sternation. The Miss Dawsons talked of 
fire. Pompey, however, triumphantly brought going into hysterics, Dick nearly fainted, 
in, on a waiter, some substitutes of his own many of the girls cried, and all the boys 
contrivance, — saucers filled with melted fat, looked serious, 
and having a twisted paper lighted and stuck The ftoest was not far from the house, but 
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the storm still raged so violently that it was "'how glad I am to see. you t How could you 

impossible for any one to go thither to cut think of turning out in such a storm ? I am 

wood. What was now to be done ? After sure you have brought us good news, and that 

the fires had burned down, the rooms, in aJJ our troubles are now over." 
such severe weather, would immediately be- . "I have brought a bag of corn for the 

come cold ; the stock of provision had greatly horses," replied Frank, "as I supposed it to 

diminished, and, in case the storm continued be the thing most wanted. I Jay awake and 

all day and night, how were they to remain thought of you all, nearly the whole of last 

iu the empty house, without fuel, and with night ; and particulary of the horses, for I 

but a scanty supply of food f never can sleep well when I know that horses 

The boards left by the carpenters had all or dogs are suffering. There is a man be- 

been used in making the table and benches, hind who will be up presently with still 

and these it was now judged expedient to more corn, and I hope there will be enough 

split up with an axe, as the most feasible to allow them all a good feed before you set 

means of replenishing the fire. Lewis, in a off. Here, Pompey, take charge of this bag 

few minutes, demolished the furniture that of corn, and give some to the horses immedi- 

he had taken so much pains in making, re- ately. But what are you all doing out here 

serving only two benches as seats for the in the snow ?" 

females. The boys sat on the floor. The Lewis explained, and Frank instantly set 
heat afforded by these boards was not great ; to work and helped them, refusing to go into 
and the girls first wrapped themselves in the house till their task was accomplished, 
their cloaks, and afterwards added the cover- " We talked of you at our house all last even- 
lets and furs. iug," said he, " and I determined to start at 

It was determined that, as soon as the daylight and come off to see how you were, 

storm began to abate, they should all set out The Wilsons had borrowed our sleigh to go 

for home. But Pompey came in with an- to your party, and there was not another to 

other face of alarm, and proclaimed, that be had in the neighbourhood, all being in re- 

"the feed that was brung for the hosses had quisition for the same purpose. So I set to 

guv out the night afore, and that thereby work and made a jumper, out in the wood- 

the creaturs would never be able for drag- house, and finished it before bed-time. At 

ging the sleighs through sich road6, and the storm did not abate, we knew the snow 

that there was nothing more to be done but would be very deep before morning, and my 

stay and perish/' This news was heard father said he would raise the neighbours to 

with almost screams by the female part of clear the road for you to come home. But, 

the company, and several of the younger as that is not the work of a moment, I could 

boys turned pale. The hysterics of the Miss not wait; so at daylight I started with my 

Dawsons now came on ; but such was the jumper to come and inquire into the state of 

general consternation, that they were little affairs. When the horses have eaten their 

attended to, except by Aura. corn, they will be able to draw the sleighs ; 

Lewis now proposed digging away the for, as my father and the neighbours will 

snow from the nearest fence, and procuring turn out as soon as the storm allows them, it 

the rails for fuel, in this enterprise the will not be long before the road is passable." 
other boys instantly volunteered to assist ; As fast as the elder boys dug away the 

and, tying on their hats with handkerchiefs, snow, and pulled down the fence, the younger 
they immediately set to work ; being much ones carried in the rails to replenish the tires, 
impeded, however, by the violence of the At length the wind fell, the snow came down 
wind, which at times nearly overset them, more slowly, the sky grew lighter, and the 
and by the blinding snow that whirled against boys went into the house with the joyful 
their faces. news, that the company might now prepare 

While engaged in this employment, they fur departing. 
heard a loud halloo resounding from a dis- Lewi*, seizing Frank by both hands, drew 
tance, and were presently hailed by the him towards Aura, exclaiming, *' There, now, 
▼oice of Frank Fin 1 ay, who came "flouncing ere there 1" Frank smikd and blushed, and 
through the drifted heaps" upon a jumper,— Aura cast down her eyes and burst into tears. 
a rude sort of sleigh, hastily constructed for The Miss Dawsons whispered each other, 
emergencies. The body of this vehicle is and Dick tittered, and said, '• Quite a scene 1" 
gene rally made of rough boards nailed together upon which Lewis immediately knocked him 
so as to resemble a box, planks are laid across down. 

for seats, the bottom is filled with straw, and Dick, however, was bat slightly hurt ; and 
the runners are formed of two crooked sap- seeing that no one came to his assistance, 
lings, their curves turning up in front. (all the company having gathered round 

Lewis flew to Frank, and shook him Frank Finlay,) he managed to scramble up 
heartily by the hand; as did also the other again, and contented himself with saying, 
hoy 8, as well as that privileged person old after he had regained his feet, " Upon my 
Pompey. u Ob, Frank !" exclaimed Lewis, word, there is no knowing how to take these 
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bush-whackers. But I shall prosecute, — I 
rather think I shall prosecute." 

The snow soon ceased ; but the road im- 
mediately before the house was impassable, 
and it was necessary to clear it before the ca- 
valcade could set out Frank, baying found a 
few more boards in a corner of the stable, 
proposed making of them some large wooden 
spadts; and with these they managed to 
shovel away the snow with great execution. 

In the afternoon Frank's father arrived in 
another jumper, and reported that the neigh- 
bours bad cleat ed all the worst parts of the 
road, and that they might now venture to 
start. These were joyful tidings. 

Oae of the sleighs having been overset 
and broken, (as before related), room was 
made in others for Mrs. Marshall and the 
Dawsons ; and Aura rode home in Frank's 
jumper, with him and her brother. 

In conclusion, we have only to say, that, 
e; rly in the spring, Mr. Dawson obtained an 
office which obliged him to remove to Wash- 
ington, to the great joy of his children, and 
the manifest delight of Lew?s Marshall. Aura, 
no longer under the influence of this family, 
(whom she never liked fo well after the 
sleighing-party), resumed her natural feelings 
and habits, and became once more as amia- 
ble as before she bad known the boarding- 
school and the Dawsons. Frank left off his 
purple and yellow waistcoat, lengthened his 
pantaloons, had his hair cut by Madame 
msillard, and, at the age of eighteen, Aura 
Marshall became the junior Mrs. Finlay." 

INTERESTING LETTER OF BENJAMIN 
FEANKLIN. 

" Philadelphia, 23 February, 1756. 
" I condole with you. We have lost a most 
dear and valuable relation. But it is the 
will of God and nature, that these mortal 
bodies be laid aside, when the soul is to enter 
into real life. This is rather an embryo state, 
a preparation for living. A man is not com* 
pletely born until he be dead. Why, then, 
should we grieve, that a new child is born 
among the immortals, a new member added 
to their happy society ? 

" We are spirits. That bodies should be 
lent us, while they can afford us pleasure, 
assist us in acquiring knowledge, or in doing 
good to our ft How creatures, is a kind and 
benevolent act of God. When they become 
unfit for these purposes, and afford us pain 
instead of pleasure, instead of an aid become 
an incumbrance, and answer none of the in- 
tentions for which they were given, it is 
equally kind and benevolent, that a way is 
provided by which we may get rid of them. 
Death is that way. We ourselves, in some 
cases, prudently choose a partial death. A 
mangled painful limb, which cannot be re- 
stored, we willingly cutoff. He, who plucks 
out a tooth, parts with it freely, since the 



pain goes with it ; and he, who quits tbf 
whole body, parts at once with all pains, and 
possibilities of pains and disease?, which it 
was liable to, or capable of making him 
suffer." 



SONNETj 

TO A BOUQUET OF WITHERED FLOWERS. 

Blossoms of beauty, and of love's return t 

Born in the smile of Summer's rosy face, 
Bathed In the dew of morning's silver urn, 

KissM by the Zephyrs in their balmy race, 
Gems of earth's bosom ! virgins of the air! 

Meteors of loveliness in glory's glow I 
Handmaids of fragrance —with thy colours rare, 

Ye prank'd with beauty, once, the world below. 
Then ye were glowing in your Summer sphere, 

Emblems of innocence, unstain'd by sin 
Now on you fallen hath death's destroying tear,— 

Your sweets are faded, canker dwells within. 
'TIS thus with beauty, bursting into birth. 

The spoiler comes— the victim falls to earth I 

a. H. 



THE MOTHER AND DAUGHTER. 

By Mrs. Emma C. Embury. 

" He that site above 
tn his calm glory, will forgive the love 
His creatures bear each other, e'en if blent 
With a vain worship."— mas. hsmaxs. 

About ten years ago, my physicians having 
recommended a long sea- voyage as the most 
probable cure for an attack of bronchitis, my 
husband, who was then engaged in mercan- 
tile pursuits, fitted up a ship which he was 
about freighting for Calcutta, and resolved 
to accompany me to India. If I were to 
relate all my impressions during my absence, 
I might fill a volume, but I will content 
myself with narrating a single incident which 
occurred on our return, and which has im- 
pressed itself on my memory too deeply to 
be effaced by the finger of time. When we 
arrived at Calcutta, my health was quite 
restored, and we therefore made but little 
delay there, as I was anxious to return to 
my mother, whose advanced age had forbid- 
den her to become my companion. My 
husband soon disposed of the valuable cargo 
he had brought out, and a homeward freight 
having been procured, we prepared to leave 
Calcutta. The day before the ship was to 
sail, a gentleman, who announced himself as 
an American missionary, waited upon Mr. 
B., with a request that a passage might be 
afforded to his wife and child. As the cabin 
was not large, and had been appropriated 
solely to my use, my husband hesitated to 
reply till I should have been consulted, and 
therefore requested the gentleman to call at 
bur abode in the afternoon. As soon as I 
heard of the application, however, I begged 
that they might be informed of my willing- 
ness to accommodate them, and I felt ne 
small degree of pleasure in the thought of 
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Having a female companion during our long and remorse pass over his face, as if lie re- 

and tedious voyage. proached himself for the strength of his own 

Early in the evening of the same day, he affections, but the love of the father over- 
called on me with his wife, to express their oame him, and bending on one knee beside 
thanks. 1 was exceedingly struck with the the child, he buried his face in her bright 
great contrast that existed between the two. curls, and wept like an infant. It was a 
The missionary was a tall, gaunt man, of fearful thing to see that iron frame shaken 
some fifty years of age, with a countenance with sobs, and that stern countenance bowed 
as inflexible as if moulded in iron ; his hair before the weakness of a babe. A few brief 
was quite white, but thick and wiry, bristling moments passed, and ere the spectators of 
up from his deeply-furrowed forehead as if the scene could dash the tear-drops from 
to contrast still more strongly with his their eyes, the missionary's boat was cutting 
bronzed complexion. His manners were cold the waves towards the shore. He never, 
and stern, and when I looked on him I was turned his head towards the ship, and though 
involuntarily reminded of one of the blasted we could observe the oars-men directing his 
pine- trees— wrecks of a single winter, which attention to our waving handkerchiefs, he 
sometimes rear their blighted heads amid remained immoveable, 
the bright scenery of our beautiful country. For several days Mrs. Warrender remained 
His wife was one of the most delicate women, in her berth, too ill and too much depressed 
in appearance, that I have ever seen. Her in spirits to be our companion. But her little 
age seemed not to exceed twenty years; in- girl, delighted with the novelty of her situation, 
deed, her diminutive figure and innocent was not to be 'restrained by her mother's 
countenance made her seem even younger, illness. She soon crept to my side, and I 
Her manner was characterized by timid gen- welcomed her with sufficient warmth to in- 
tleness, and I soon saw that she looked up duce her to repeat her visit, so that by the 
to her husband with a feeling of awe, almost time Mrs. Warrender made her appearance 
approaching to fear. His mode of address- in the cabin, I had already secured a fast 
ing her was cold, almost rude, and her sub* friend in the little Lydia. She was a child of 
missive meekness seemed quite unnoticed, very lovely character. Ardent and impetuous 
certainly unappreciated. Our interview was in all her feelings, she had the affectionate 
not a long one, and when we parted, I could disposition which always belongs to such a 
not help wondering how the surface could temperament. To harsh reproof, she was 
ever appear so indurate where the genial unmoveably haughty and inflexible, but' to 
warmth of gospel truth had penetrated the kind remonstrance, she was as yielding and 
soil of the heart submissive as a lamb. Possessed of great 

The next morning I was early on board intelligence and extreme personal beauty, she 
the ship, and we only waited the arrival of soon became a general favourite. Every one 
our new passengers to set sail. They came in the ship loved her, and it was pleasant to 
at length, hurrying with them a pale but notice the softened voice and merry smile 
bright-eyed child, about four years of age. with which the rudest sailor would take her 
The missionary silently superintended the on his knee, and tell her a droll story, or sing 
little arrangements necessary to their com- her a n mtical ballad. She had a remark- 
fort, and, to my watchful eye, seemed anx- ably happy temper; nothing seemed to fret 
iously striving to preserve the stoicism her ; life was perpetual summer to her, be- 
which he, perhaps, deemed a duty. He cause her sunshine was the reflection of a 
scarcely approached his weeping wife, and pure and happy spirit. 
seemed as if about to return to the shore Mrs. Warrender was, as I soon found, 
without exchanging a syllable with her, when seriously ill. Her cough was very severe, and 
she suddenly sprang forward as if to throw my own opinion was, that consumption had 
herself on his bosom. Whether her habitual already marked her for the grave. I was too 
awe overcame her, I know not, but, before much interested in her to remain long a stran- 
she reached his arms, she fell at his feet on ger, and her gentle nature soon acknowledged 
the deck. The frame of the strong man the claims of kindness. She was one of those 
shook with suppressed emotion as he bent timid creatures who constantly require a sup- 
and raised her to his breast. " God bless port She seemed to want some firmer cha- 
you, Ellen," said he, " God bless you, and racter on which to depend ; some one who 
may He forgive me this bitter regret 1" She might draw forth her confidence, and repay 
raised her head and looked at him with a it with sympathy. Had she been called to 
bewildered expression, as if she doubted mingle much in society, this very peculiarity 
whether she understood him, but the mo- might have made her indiscreet, but in her 
roent of softness passed away : he loosed his present circumstances, it only added to the 
clasp of her slender form, and scarcely graceful tenderness of her manner. It was 
touching his lips to her forehead, turned not long before she confided to me her simple 
towards his child. A second time I saw an story. Many of the details, however, which 
indefinable expression of mingled anguish enabled me fully to comprehend her history. 
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I learned in after times, from a member of Sincere, but misjudging, her home seemed' 

her own family. These I shall combine in to her quite too limited a sphere, and mea- 

one connected sketch, so as to enable you to raring her duties rather by her zeal than her 

understand at once that which it cost me so capacities, she forgot that God never placed 

many weeks to decipher. mortals in a field so narrow that it may not 

Ellen Talbot was the daughter of one who be sown with good seed and give back a rich 

was enthusiastically devoted to the missionary harvest. 

cause ; one who had frequently expressed his She was about sixteen when she first met 
regret that his conviction of the importance with Mr. Warrender. Her father's well- 
of the cause had come so late in life that his known piety rendered his honse a favourite 
duties as a husband and father forbade him resort for Christians of all denominations, 
to take up the Cross and travel into the wastes especially those engaged in missions, and 
of Heathen darkness. From her earliest child- among others, Mr. Warrender came to spend 
hood, Ellen had been accustomed to hear her a few weeks with him, previous to departing 
father avow his determin ation to educate his for India. He was a widower, of perhaps 
sons for missionaries, and his daughters for forty-five years of age, cold, stately, even 
wives to such heralds of the gospel. She had stern in his manner, and ascetic in all his 
learned to think that such was her vocation, habits. He was well aware of the need of 
long before girls usually form plans for fu- woman's gentle ministry to aid him in his 
turity, and the romance which belongs in a toilsome task, and Ellen's zeal in the cause, 
greater or less degree to the character of every her gentleness of deportment, and her ex- 
woman, in her, assumed the flattering guise treme youth, which he deemed would enable 
of selfdevotedness. Her piety was sincere, her to acquire the language of the country 
her faith undoubting, but she gave herself up with great facility, were his inducements to 
to a life of hardship with the same kind of select her. Of mere earthly affection he did 
feeling which, in other lands, induces the fol- not dream. His heart, like the lava of Yesu- 
lowers of another creed to sacrifice themselves vius, had hardened over the ashes of his 
to the cloister. Hers was not a clear con- early love, and no second city of the affec- 
viction of duty, such as should alone influence tions could ever now arise upon the indu- 
the missionary to set himself to his great task, rated soil. 

It was a fervid dream of romantic self-de- In youth, he had possessed very strong 

votion ; a girlish zeal to make a great sacri- passions, and Mb whole life had been a strug- 

fice of personal advantages. gle between right and wrong. At an early 

Far be it from me to rebuke the pious fer- age he had formed an attachment to a lady 
vour of the missionary. The woman who, several years his senior, and this passion 
strong in the conviction of duty, and relying soon swallowed up all the rest. Yet, even 
on the promise that, " as her day is, so shall the sweetest founts of tenderness became, in 
her strength be," abandons the refinements his bosom, like the bitter waters of Marah. 
of civilized society and the endearments of The object of his affection, a high-minded, 
home, to traverse the desert in the cause of noble-hearted woman, had sacrificed all her 
Christ, is indeed a u light set on a hill which worldly prospects to wed the humble mis- 
cannot be hid." If ever the nations of the sionary, and in the endeavour %o repay her 
earth are to be gathered into one fold — if for such love, he gave his heart up to the 
ever the islands of the far seas are to sing most idolatrous worship of her. " Thou shalt 
the praises of Redeeming love, it will be have no other gods before me," was the 
through the influence of the weaker no less awful command upon Mount Sinai, and fear- 
than the harder sex. The arm of man may fully was the denunciation against idolatry 
wield the lightnings of gospel truth — the brought home to the unhappy man. After 
tongue of man utter the thunders of gospel eight years of wedded happiness, and par- 
eloquence, but it is the hand of woman which tially successful labours among the western 
must drop the manna of Christian charity Indians, he one day returned from a visit of 
over the trackless wilderness of Heathenism, duty into the interior of the country, only to 
Yet she must not be led forward by the ignis find his log cabin a heap of ruins, and to 
fatuus of a romantic tempeT— a will o' the rake from its smouldering ashes the bones of 
wisp, engendered by the vapours of a heated his wife and little ones. A brother missionary 
imagination. She must be urged to her high had accompanied him on his return, and 
task by a clear sense of duty— Religion must through his care, Mr. Warrender was 
be the cloud by day, and the pillar of fire by brought back to civilized life, but many 
night, to guide her steps—she must have months elapsed after this dreadful calamity, 
fortitude to suffer, as well as energy to act, ere his mind recovered its healthy tone, 
and above all, her dependence must be not When he re-appeared to resume his mis» 
upon an arm of flesh, but upon the God of sionary labours, every one noticed the change 
her fathers, whose work she has undertaken that had taken place in him. From an ardent, 
to do. impetuous, affectionate pleader with souls, 

Such was not the case with Ellen Talbot he had now become cold in manner, rigid in 
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principle, severe in admonition, and appa- responded to those words when in sorrow 

rently unmoved by the ordinary affections and bereavement it pondered over the re* 

of humanity. membranoe of the lovely and the lost 

Such was the husband of the timid, sensi* While we were yet in the warm latitudes, 
tive girl, who had lived but in the atmosphere we were becalmed for nearly a week. The 
of kindness, and who was now to wither like sky was like burnished copper, and the sea 
a delicate exotic transplanted to a wintry like molten brass. Not a breeze stirred, not 
clime. It is strange to observe how different a ripple moved on the face of the waters ; 
are the results which a vivifying sense of all was one breathless calm. We dared not 
religion produces in different hearts. If I venture on deck during the day, for the rays 
might compare the internal with the ex- of the sun were absolutely scorching, and 
ternal world, I should say it is like a tropical when night came on, the languor and op- 
sun, in some places softening the soil and pression which we suffered, scarcely allowed 
bringing forth fruit and flowers in rich pro- us to benefit by its freshness. One day, 
fusion, while in others, it hardens the. rock little Lydia, who felt the restraint of con- 
even while it is maturing the rich gems which finement to the cabin more than any of us, 
lie within earth's bosom. Ellen's religion contrived to slip away from us unperceived. 
was one of love, her husband's seemed more Her mother, who was lying in her berth, ex* 
allied to fear. To her, the enjoyment of haasted with the intense heat, supposed the 
God's gifts seemed an acceptable homage to child was with me, and I thought she was 
His bounty — to her husband, it seemed a asleep beside her mother* She was absent 
species of sacrilege. In her innocent glad- perhaps an hour, when the mate entered the 
ness of temper, she looked upon this world cabin, bearing her in his arms. She had 
as a probation, where earth's pleasures were stolen upon deck, and after vainly endeavour- 
to be proved no less than its sufferings— ing to rouse Cato, the dog, to a game of 
while he regarded it as a place cursed for the romp, had lain down beside him and dropped 
disobedience of man, whose delights were as asleep. She had not been long there when 
so many poisonous plants, deadly to the soul* she was discovered ; but she had slept be- 
The tenderness which he felt growing up in neath that burning sun, and her flushed 
hjs heart towards his wife and daughter, cheek showed its fearful power, 
startled him from his fancied security against From that hour the sweet child never held 
earthly enjoyments, and he spent many an up her head. She had received what the 
hour wrestling with the new temptation which sailors call a sun-stroke. For a long time 
he felt to be assailing him, lest the curse of her mother seemed unable to realize the ex* 
idolatry should again wither his gourd. tent of her danger, though she sat beside 

Mr. Warrender had met with all the sue* her, moistening her parched lips and listen- 
ers which could reasonably have been ex* ing to her incoherent murmuring. But I 
pected. The field of his labours required shall never forget the moment when she was 
careful and diligent culture, while he too first made aware of the threatened blow. I 
often found the tares spring up to choke the shall never forget the look of wild despair- 
good seed. His wife ministered to the bodily her cry of agony, and the sudden bending of 
necessities of the suffering and destitute, but her knee while she uttered a brief but solemn 
her courage failed, and the spirit of self-dis- prayer. From that moment she relinquished 
trust and doubt took possession of her when all hope, and with a countenance calm but 
she sought to enlighten their benighted ever stained with tears, she bent over the 
minds* She was a kind, tender, and loving fair creature's couch. "I will not murmur, 
woman, but she lacked the strong intellect, but I may surely weep," she replied, to my 
the moral courage, and the firm faith of the attempts at consolation. 
missionary. The consciousness that she had For three days the little girl lay almost 
overrated her powers — the thought that she insensible; on the evening of the fourth she 
was occupying a place which others might awoke to perfect consciousness ; a prelude, 
'fill far more worthily, and the total want of as I knew too well, of coming death. " Mo- 
sympathy or support in her husband, all con- ther, why do you cry?" said she, as she 
tiibttted to depress her spirits and undermine looked up into her face, 
her health. All the tenderness of her nature " Because I fear you are going to leave 
became centred in her child, and when that me, darling," said the mother, suppressing 
•darling little one began to droop beneath the her emotion. 

sultry clime, the mother's terrors overpowered " ( I would cry, too, if you were to leave 

all other feelings. She knew that she had me, mother," said the child, 

not the faith which supported the high- " But, dearest," said Mrs. Warrender, "if 

hearted Mrs. Judson, When, after laying her you leave me you will go to Heaven," and 

only child in its solitary grave, she uttered she said this to discover whether she was 

those sublime and thrilling words, " God aware of her situation, 

grant that the sacrifice may not have been ** I know it, mother, but I want you to go 

inade in vain." How many a heart has with me." 
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" Surely you are not afraid to go to that the might be spared to me. When I found 

beautiful place, my sweet Lydia." that God had decreed my darling should be 

" No, dear mother, not afraid, but I shall taken from me, I made a solemn contract, in 

want you in Heaven with me/' was the reply my own heart, that if she were saved from 

of the dying child. the physical bitterness of death, I would 

Mrs. Warrender looked towards me with never murmur, however I might weep. She 

an expression I shall never forget, then ira- died as gently as a rose falls from its stem, 

printing a kiss upon the fair child's brow, and I dare not fail in my promise to my 

and motioning me to take her place by the Maker. He has mercifully given me strength, 

bed side, she rose and left us for a few mi- by affording me the hope of soon rejoining 

nutes. When she returned she was calm, her in Heaven. Her last words are never 

but a deadly palor had settled upon her face absent from my thoughts, and I cannot help 

which never again left it. Two hours after mingling earthly feelings with my aspirations, 

the child had uttered those few words so after a better world. I picture to myself her 

thrilling to a mother's heart, her pure spirit little hands extended to clasp the mother, who 

had departed. so long delays to meet her, and the hour of 

Mrs. Warrender's physical strength was death will be to me more welcome than the 
unequal to the fearful struggle of feeling, hour that gave her birth." 
She was conveyed to bed insensible, and a It was a strange, but beautiful fancy, 
succession of fainting fits seemed to threaten which thus led the mother to feel that she 
the most alarming resu'ts. But towards held communion in thought with her lost 
evening she recovered sufficiently to rise, and darling. It may be, that some will censure 
taking her seat be side the body, never again this blending of earthly affections with hea- 
left it till the last sad offices were performed, venly hopes; but she who has ever wept 
The intense heat of the weather rendered it above the bier of a beloved one, will have 
necessary to bury the dead as early as pos- charity for this weakness. If there be any 
sible on the following morning. Attired in thing which can make the hope of Hea- 
one of her little night dresses, with a simple yen dear to the worldly-minded, it is the 
cap only half concealing her bright curls, belief that it is peopled by the heart's 
Lydia looked as if she had only lain down to lost treasures. The vanity of self-know- 
sleep. Never, never did death wear a more ledge — the pride of life — the pomps of the 
lovely aspect But when we assembled on world — may all work together to make us 
deck just before sunrise, the beautiful child indifferent, in the heyday of life, to the vague 
lay in her coarse shroud, and her sweet face ideas of a Heaven of bliss, but let the affec- 
no longer visible to our mournful gaze. tions be once fastened there, as to the abode 

I will not describe to you the solemnity of of a God of Love, and the home of our dearest 
a funeral at sea. You have heard its details objects of tenderness, and it becomes the 
often before now, and this differed from others haven of our every hope, 
only in the peculiar interest which bad been When the ship arrived at New York, Mrs. 
excited by the little creature who now lay Warrender was too ill to reach her father's 
stiff and cold before us. The mother leaned house, which was about two miles distant 
upon me while my husband read the beautiful from the city. She was removed to our 
service for the dead; her gaze was fixed upon house, which had been for several weeks 
the body as if her eyes could pierce the rude prepared for our reception ; and there, sur- 
envelope which concealed her treasure from rounded by her family, who had been sum- 
mer view. But when the sailors, brushing a moned to her sick bed, she spent the few re 
tear from their rough cheeks, raised the maining days of her life. She expressed s 
grating, every heart sunk as the sudden wish to be buried in her native village. " My 
plash of the water struck upon the ear ; and mother lies there," said she, " and methinkf 
the wretched mother, uttering a piercing I should like to rest beneath the same eodV? 
cry, sunk upon her knees. We bore her to Tears came in her eyes as she spoke, and I 
her berth, and she never again quitted it knew she was thinking of the moaning waves 
till we arrived at New York. A breeze where her daughter's little form reposed, 
sprang up about an hour after the child's In the churchyard of N ■ , is a modest 
body bad been consigned to the pitiless tomb of white marble, bearing the name of 
waters, and we were spared the pain of feel- <« Ellen Warrender, aged 21 years ;" and the 
ing ourselves moored above the grave. moss-pinks planted on her mothers grave, are 

My whole time was now devoted to the fast spreading themselves over her own. 
suffering mother. She was evidently sinking __. 
fast, and I could not help attributing her re- 
signation to herconsciousness of the approach a ^ <™ ™ D S?«?« JS^SSS^i «n„. 
of death. I once spoke to her of it, and her AND ON THE DISINTERMENT OF SOME 
reply was very impressive :— » When I first kin^f belics. 
learned my child's danger, I prayed, that if it The progress of all organized beings is to- 
were consistent with the will of Providence, wards decay. The complicated texture* 
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which the living body elaborates wMiin itself, the human frame from decay, which will be 

begin to fall asunder, almost as soon as life seen to have been in some cases partially 

has ceased. The materials of which animals successful, in others not so. They will serve 

and vegetables are composed, have natural as preliminaries to the general considerations 

laws and irresistible affi uities, which are sua- which are connected with the subject, 

pended during the period of life, bat which One of the most interesting accounts of 

must be obeyed the moment that life is ex- the preservation of a body, the identity of 

tirlfc. They continue to operate, until the which was undoubted, is that of the disinter- 

ex qui site fabric is reduced to a condition, in ment of King Edward I. of England. The 

no wise different from that of the soil ,011 readers of English history will recollect that 

which it has once trodden. In certain cases this monarch gave, as a dying charge to his 

art may modify, and accid nt may retard, son, that his heart should be sent to the Holy 

the approaches of disorganization, but the Land, but that his body should be carried in 

exceptions thus produced are too few and the van of the army till Scotland was reduced 

imperfect, to invalidate the certainty of the to obedience, 

general law. He died in July, 1307, and, notwithstand- 

If we take a comprehensive survey of the ing his injunctions, was buried in Westmin- 

progress and mutations of animal and vege- ster Abbey in October of the same year. It 

table life, we shall perceive, that this neces- is recorded, that he was embalmed, and orders 

sity of individual destruction is the basis of for renewing the cerecloth about his body 

general safery. The elements which have were issued in the reigns of Edward III. and 

once moved and circulated in living frames, Henry IV. The tomb of this monarch was 

do not become extinct, nor useless after death opened and his body examined in January, 

—-they offer themselves as the materials from 1774, under the direction of Sir Joseph Ay- 

which other living frames are to be con- loffe, after it had been buried 467 years. The 

struced. What has once possessed life, is following account we extract from a contem- 

most assimilated to the living character, and poraneous volume of the Gentleman's Maga- 

most ready to partake of life again. The zine. 

plant which springs from the earth, after at- " Some gentlemen of the Society of An- 

tainingita growth, and perpetuating its ape- tiquaries, being desirous to see how far the 

cies, falls to the ground, undergoes decom- actual state of Edward I.'s body answered 

position, and contributes its remains to the to the methods taken to preserve it, obtained 

nourishment of plants around it. The my- leave to open the large stone sarcophagus, in 

riads of animals which range the woods, or which it is known to have been deposited, on 

Inhabit the air, at length die upon the sur- the north side of Edward the Confessor's 

face of the earth, and, if not devoured by chapel. This was accordingly done on the 

other animals, prepare for vegetation the morning of January 2, 1774; when, in a 

place which receives their remains. Were coffin of yellow stone, they found the royal 

it not for this law of nature, the soil would be body in perfect preservation, enclosed in two 

soon exhausted, the earth's surface would wrappers ; one of them was of gold tissue, 

become a barren waste, and the whole race of strongly waxed, and fresh ; the other and 

"organized being*, for want cf sustenance, outermost considerably decayed. The corpse 

would become extinct was habited in a rich mantle of purple, paned 

Man alone, the master of the creation, with white, and adorned with ornaments of 

does not willingly stoop to become a paitici- gilt metal, studded with red and blue stones 

pator in the routine of nature. In every age, and pearls. Two similar ornaments lay on 

he has manifested a disposition to exempt the hands. The mantle was fastened on the 

himself, and to rescue his fellow, from the right shoulder by a magnifitent /ftufa of the 

common fate of living beings. Although he same metal, with the same stones and pearls. 

is prodigal of the lives of other classes, and His face had over it a silken covering, so fine, 

sometimes sacrifices a hundred inferior and so closely fitted to it, as to preserve the 

bodies, to procure himself a single repast, features entire. Round his temples was a 

yet he regards with scrupulous anxiety the gilt coronet of fleurs de lys. In his hands, 

destination of his own remains ; and much which were also entire, were two sceptres of 

labour and treasure are devoted by him to gilt metal ; that in the right surmounted by 

ward off for a season the inevitable courses of a cross fleure, that in the left by three clus* 

nature. Under the apprehension of posthu- ters of oak leaves, and a dove on a globe ; 

mona degradation, human bodies have been this sceptre was about five feet long. The 

embalmed, their concentrated dust has been feet were enveloped in the mantle and other 

inclosed in golden urns, monumental fortres- coverings, but sound, and the toes distinct, 

ses have been piled over their decaying bones; The whole lengrh of the corpse was five feet 

—with what success, and with what use, it two inches. 

may not be amiss to consider. This last statement, it will be observed, is 

We have selected a few instances, in the only point in which the narrative appears 

which measures have been taken to protect to disagree with history. We are generally 
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given to understand that Edward I. was a veloped. Wherever the unctuous matter 

tall man ; and that he was designated in his had insinuated itself! the separation of the 

own time by the name of Long-shanks, cere-cloth was easy ; and where it came off, 

Baker, in his Chronicle of the Kings of a correct impression of the features to which 

England, says of him that he was tail of it had been applied, was observed. At 

stature, exceeding most other men by a head length the whole face was disengaged from 

and shoulders. We have not been able to its covering. The complexion of the skin 

find Sir Joseph Ayloffe's account of the ex- of it was dark and discoloured. The forehead 

amination, and no other mode of reconciling and temples had lost little or nothing of their 

the discrepancy, but by supposing a typo- muscular substance; the cartilage of the 

graphical error of a figure in the account nose was gone ; but the left eye, in the first 

which has been quoted. moment of exposure, was open and full, 

Edward I. died at Burgh-upon Sands in though it vanished almost immediately ; and 

Cumberland, on his way to Scotland, July the pointed beard, so characteristic of the 

7, 1307, in the sixty-eighth year of his age. period of the reign of King Charles, was 

Another instance of partial preservation, perfect. The shape of the face was a 
is that of the body of King Charles I. The long oval ; many of the teeth remained; 
remains of this unfortunate monarch are and the left ear, in consequence of the inter- 
known to have been carried to Windsor, and position of the unctuous matter between it 
there interred by his friends, without pomp, and the cere-cloth, was found entire, 
in a hasty and private manner. It is stated " When the head had been entirely disen- 
in Clarendon's History of the Rebellion, that gaged from the attachments which confined 
when his son, Charles II., was desirous to it, it was found to be loose, and without any 
remove and re-inter his corpse at Westmins- difficulty was taken out, and held up to view, 
ter Abbey, it could not by any search be / The back part of the scalp was entirely per- 
found. In constructing a Mausoleum at feet, and had a remarkably fresh appearance ; 
Windsor in 1813, under the direction of the pores of the skin being more distinct, 
George IV., then Prince Regent, an accident and the tendons and ligaments of the neck 
led to the discovery of this royal body. The were of considerable substance and firmness, 
workmen, in forming a subterraneous pas- The hair was thick at the back ^part of the 
sage under the choir of St. George's chapel, head, and in appearance nearly black. A 
accidentally made an aperture in the wall of portion of it, which has since been cleaned 
the vault of King Henry VIII. On looking and dried, is of a beautiful dark brotvn colour, 
through this opening it was found to contain That of the beard was a redder brown. On the 
three coffins, instead of two, as had been sup- back part of the head it was not more than 
posed. Two of these were ascertained to be an inch in length, and had probably been 
the coffins of Henry VIII., and one of his cut so short for the convenience of the exe* 
queens, Jane Seymour. The other was cutioner, or perhaps by the piety of friends 
formally examined, after permission obtained, so on after death, in order to furnish memorials 
by Sir Henry Halford, in presence of several of the unhappy king, 
members of the Royal family, and other per* " On holding up the head, to examine the 
sons of distinction. The account since pub- place of separation from the body, the mus- 
lished by Sir Henry, corroborates the one which cles of the neck had evidently retracted them- 
had been given by Mr. Herbert, a groom of selves considerably ; and the fourth cervical 
King Charles's bed-chamber, and is pub- vertebra was found to be cut through its sus- 
lished in Wood's Athenae Oxonienses. stance transversely, leaving the surfaces of 

" On removing the pall," says the account, the divided portions perfectly smooth and 
'' a plain leaden coffin presented itself to even, an appearance which could have been 
view, with no appearance of ever having been produced only by a heavy blow, inflicted 
inclosed in wood, and bearing an inscription, with a very sharp instrument, and which 
* King Charles, 1648/ in large, legible cha- furnished the last proof wanting to identify 
racters, on a scroll of lead encircling it. A King Charles the First." 
square opening was then made in the upper The foregoing are two of the most success- 
part of the lid, of such dimensions as to ad- ful instances of posthumous preservation.— 
mit a clear insight into its contents. These The care taken in regard ta some other <Jia- 
were, an internal wooden coffin, very much tinguished personages has been less fortunate 
decayed, and the body, carefully wrapped up in its result. The coffin of Henry VIII. was 
in cere-cloth, into the folds of which a inspected at the same time with that of Charles, 
quantity of unctuous matter, mixed with and was found to contain nothing but the mere 
resin, as it seemed, had been melted, so as to skeleton of the king. Some portions of beard 
exclude, as effectually as possible, the ex- remained on the chin, but there was noteing to 
ternal air. The coffin was completely full ; discriminate the personage contained in it. 
and from the tenacity of the cere-cloth, great During the present century, the sarcoph- 
difficulty was experienced in detaching it agus of King John has also been examined. 
successfully from the parts which it en- It contained little else than a disorganized 
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mass of earth. The principal substances event, Mr. Adams, being at Yakuttk and bear- 
found, were some half-decayed bones, a few ingof this event, undertook a journey to the 
vestiges of cloth and leather, and a long rusty spot. He found the animal in the, same place, 
piece of iron, apparently the remains of the but exceedingly mutilated by the dogs and 
sword-blade of that monarch. wolves of the neighborhood, which had fed upon 
The rapidity with which decomposition its flesh, as fast as it thawed. He however suc- 
takes place in organic bodies, depends upon ceeded in removing the whole skeleton, and 
the particular circumstances under which in recovering two of the feet, one of the ears, 
they are placed. A certain temperature, and one of the eyes, and about three-quarters of 
a certain degree of moisture, are indispensable the skin, which was covered with reddish bair 
agents in the common process of putrefaction, and black bristles. These are now at the 
and could these be avoided in the habitable museum at St. Petersburgh. 
parts of our globe, human bodies might last The foregoing facts are sufficient to show 
indefinitely. We shall be excused for that a low degree of temperature is an eftec- 
dwelling a short time on the influence of tual preventive of animal decomposition. 
some of these preservative agents. Where a On the other hand, a certain degree of heat 
certain degree of cold exists, it tends power- combined with a dry atmosphere, although a 
fully to check the process of destructive fer- le89 perfect protection, is sufficient to check 
mentation, and when it extends so far as to the destructive process. Warmth, combined 
produce congelation, its protecting power is with moisture, tends greatly to promote de- 
complete. Bodies of men and animals are composition ; yet, if the degree of heat, or 
found in situations where they have remained the circumstances under which it acts, are 
frozen for years, and even for ages. Not many such as to produce a perfect dissipation of 
years ago, the bodies of some Spanish sol- moisture, the further progress of decay is 
diets were found in a state of perfect preser- arrested. In the arid caverns of Egypt, the 
vation among the snows of the Andes, where dried flesh of mummies, although greatly 
they were supposed to have perished in at- changed from its original appearance, has 
tempting to cross these mountains, nearly a made no progress towards ultimate decom- 
century ago ; their costume, and some his- position during two or three thousand years, 
torical records, indicating the probable pe- It is known that the ancient Egyptians em- 
riod of their expedition. At the Hospice of b aimed the dead bodies of their friends, by 
the Grand St. Bernard in the Alps, some extracting the large viscera from the cavities 
receptacles of the dead are shown to travel- of the head, chest, and abdomen, and filling 
lere, in which, owing to the effect of perpetual them with aromatic and resinous substances, 
frost, together with the lightness of the at- particularly asphaltum, and enveloping the 
mosphere, but little absolute decay has taken outside of the body in cloths impregnated 
place in the subjects deposited during a with similar materials. These impregnations 
lapse of years. But the most remarkable prevented decomposition for a time, until 
instance of preservation by frost ef an animal perfect dryness had taken place. Their sub- 
body, is that of an elephant of an extinct sequent preservation, through so many cen- 
epecies, discovered in 1806 in the ice of the turies, appears to be owing, not so much to 
polar sea, near the mouth of the river Lena, the antiseptic quality of the substance in 
by Mr. Michael Adams. This animal was which they are enveloped, as to the effectual 
first seen by a chief of the Tonguse tribe, in exclusion of moisture and air. 
the year 1799, at which time it was imbedded In the crypt under the cathedral of Milan, 
in a rock of ice about 180 feet high and had travellers are shown the ghastly relics of 
only two feet, with a small part of the body, Carlo Borromeo, as they have lain for two 
projecting from the side, so as to be visible, centuries, enclosed in a crystal sarcophagus, 
At the close of the next summer, the entire and bedecked with costly finery, of silk and 
flank of the animal had been thawed out. It gold. The preservation of this body is equal 
nevertheless required five summers, in this to that of an Egyptian mummy, yet a more 
inclemenrregion, to thaw the ice, so that the loathsome piece of mockery than it exhibits, 
-whole body could be liberated. At length, we can hardly imagine. 
in 1804, the enormous mass separated from It will be perceived that the instances which 
the mountain of ice, and fell over upon its have been detailed are cases of extraordinary 
Aide, on a sand-bank. At this time it ap- exemption, resulting from uncommon care, 
-pears to have been in a state of perfect pre- or from the most favourable combination of 
•ervation, with its skin and flesh as entire as circumstances ; such as can befall but an ex- 
when it had existed, antecedently to the de- ceedingly small portion of the human race, 
luge, or to whatever convulsion of the globe The common fate of animal bodies is to un- 
•may have transported animals apparently dergo the entire destruction of their fabric, 
of the torrid zone to the confines of the and the obliteration of their living features 
Aretic circle. The Tonguse chief cut off the in a few years, and sometimes even weeks, 
tusks, which were nine feet long and weighed after their death. No sooner does life cease 
200 pounds each. Two years after this than the elements which constituted the vital 
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body, become subject to tbe common laws of our sight The law of nuture requires that 

inert matter. The original affinities, which they should moulder into dust, and the 

had been modified or suspended during life, sooner this change is accomplished, the better, 

are brought into operation, the elementary This change should take place, not in the 

atoms re-act upon each other, the organized immediate contiguity of the survivors, not 

structure passes into decay, and is converted in frequented receptacles provided for the 

to its original dust. Such is the natural, and promiscuous concentration of numbers, not 

we may add, the proper destination, of the where the intruding light may annually 

material part of all that has once moved and usher in a new tenant, to encroach upon the 

breathed. • old. It should take place peacefully, silently, 

The reflections which naturally suorgest separately, in the retired valley or the seques- 
themselves in contemplating the wrecks of tered wood, where the soil continues its primi- 
human'ty, which have occasionally been five exuberance, and where the earth hat net 
bronght to light, are such as lead us to ask, become too costly to afford to amok eoeupant, 
of what possible use is a resistance to the at least, his length and breadth* 
laws of nature, which, when most successfully < Within the bounds of populous and grow- 
executed, can at best only preserve a defaced ing cities, interments cannot with propriety 
and degraded image of what was once perfect take place beyond a limited mfssjf The 
and beautiful X Could we by any means vacant tracts reserved for barisJ-qSNest, 
arrest the progress of decay, so as to gather and the cellars of churches .wmek^MMse- 
round us the dead of a hundred generations verted into. tombs, become L s;1atta$jBifc la- 
in a viable and tangible shape ; could we fill habitants, and are in the end eblWbtbt 
our houses and our streets with mummies,— abandoned, though not perhaps sudttlfcMti- 
what possible acquisition could be more use- ginal tenants have been fjioini t - flsjsWflkt 
less, what custom could be more revolting f -same spaoe has been occupied ~ 
For precisely the same reason the subter- successive times. Necessity 
ranean vaults, and the walls of brick, which course at last to be had- to the _ 
we construct to divide the clay of humanity country, and hence in Paris, T wiidun, Taftsjii 
from that of the rest of creation, and to pre- pool, Leghorn, and other Euiopeaa i -tJees, 
serve it separate for a time, as it were for fu- cemeteries- have been constructed 1 wiftfcftut the 
tare inspection, are neither useful, gratifying, confines of their population. . These plsoan, 
nor ultimately effectual. Could the indi- in consequence of the sufficiency .of ste 
viduals themselves, who are to be the sub* ground, and the funds which usually grew est 
jects of this care, have the power to regulate of such establishments, have been made the 
the officious zeal of their survivors, one of -recipients of tasteful ornament. Travellers 
the last things they could reasonably desire are attracted by their beauty, and dwell 
would be, that the light should ever shine on with interest on their subsequent recollection, 
their changed and crumbling relics. The scenes which, under most other circum- 

On tbe other hand, when nature is per- stances, are repulsive and disgusting, are by 

mitted to take its course, when the dead are the joint influence of nature and ait rendered 

committed to the earth under the open sky, beautiful, attractive, and consoling, 
to become early and peacefully blended with We regard the relics of our deceased 

their original dust, no unpleasant association friends and kindred, for what they have been, 

remains. It would seem as if the forbidding and not for what they are. We cannot keep 

and repulsive conditions which attend on in our presence the degraded image of the 

decay, were merged and lost in the surround- original frame, and if some memorial ii 

ing harmonies of the creation. necessary to soothe the unsatisfied want, 

When the body, of Major Andre was taken which we feel when bereaved of their pre- 
up, a few years since, from the place of its sence, it mast be found in contemplating the 
interment, near the Hudson, for the purpose place, in which we know that their dust it 
of being removed to England, it was found hidden. The history of mankind, in all ages, 
that tbe skull of that officer was closely en- shows that the human heart clings to the 
circled by a network, formed by the roots of grave of its disappointed wishes, that it seeks 
a small tree, which had been planted near consolation in rearing emblems and menu- 
his head. This is a natural and most beauti- ments, and in collecting images of beauty 
ful coincidence. It would seem as if a over the disappearing relics of humanity, 
faithful sentinel had taken his post, to watch, This can be fitly done, not in the tumnltu- 
till the obliterated ashes should no longer ous and harassing din of cities, not in the 
need a friend. Could we associate with gloomy and almost unapproachable vaults 
inanimate clay any of the feelings of sentient of charnel-houses ; — but amidst the quiet 
beings, who would not wish to rescue his verdure of the field, under the broad and cheer- 
remains from the prisons of mankinl, and ful light of heaven,— when the harmonious 
commit them thus to the embrace of nature? and ever changing face of nature reminds 

Convenience, health, and decency require us, by its resuscitating influences, that to die 

that the dead should be early removed from is but to live again. . 
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luxury in (hat most luxurious age ouuld de- 
vise, or wealth and power command, was there 
to delight the guests ; toe nobles of the papal 
city, ambassadors from Venice, Mantua, Flo- 
rence, and other states , together with many 
distinguished by their learning or their works 
— generals, jurists, poets, architects and 
painters. The vast saloon was adorned with 
noble frescoes, and hang with shields and 
banners, that gleamed in the rays of Gothic, 
lamps suspended by chains of gold : paintings, 
of tKe earlier schools of Italian art, decorated 
the walls; the cornices were wrought with 
emblematic devices ; and the mirrors of Mu- 
tant, that flashed back the light— the carpets 
from the looms of the East — the velvet- 
cushioued seats, covered with armorial bla- 
zonry — the marble tables, hearing silver 
vases, crowned with flowers, and medals, 
gem's, intaglios, etc., long afterwards the 
wonder and admiration of Europe — the buffets 
Of dark marble of Porto Vencre, with their 
gilded capitals and Crystal decorations, and 
the 8tbr« of muaiTC pi«t« they diipla jes\ «U 



proved the taste as well as the magnificence 
of the lordly entertainer. 

" Oil my life, Flamiuio," said a young man, 
who, while the newly-arrived guests were suc- 
cessively announced, had been gazing on a 
young lady, the centre of a group near him, 
" on my life, I never saw anything so lovely !" 

And he might welt say so ; the face was 
exquisite, the contour of the head, just then 
elevated and inclined a little, was perfectly 
Grecian! yet it was not the lovely outline, or 
the transparence of her complexion, or the 
rose an her lips, that charmed, so mush as 
theetherial atmosphere of modesty, grace and 
refinement that floated about her. She wore 
a close vest of silver stuff, and a robe of white, 
with long silken sleeves, broidered with gold. 
Her girdle was ' " " 



low 



i the hem of her robe, where the ends 



!a "f p 

cious stones. A camicetla of the finest and 
thinnest cambric shaded a neck while as 
alabaster, and suffered part of her finely- 
rounded shoulders to be visible. A monile 
of rich pearls was the only ornament of her 
neck, save her bright ringlets, which were" 
allowed to escape the partial confinement of 
a wreath of pearls. 

*' It-is the lady Claudia de Barberini," re- 
plied Flauikiv to hit friend's rsuwrk, "She 
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is beautiful beyond compare, and the star of " And there is the Venetian captain," said 

fashion. And yonder is the happy man on Flaniinio. "He is high in favour with the 

whom destiny bestows her hand." Pope since May." 

" The handsome cavalier who stands beside " It is said, carelessly observed the poet, 

her ?" " matters are brewing which will bring Cle- 

" You are just from Milan, or you would raentto commit himself against the all-con* 

know better. That is Alberto di Cor dona, the quering Emperor." 

most gallant of our captains. He won dis- " Had he done so a year since," said Ban* 

tinction at the battle of Paria ; his bravery dello, " Italy might hare been saved." 

promised to render his name as famous as The discourse, which might hare taken a 

that of his noble kinsman, Raymond. It were political turn, was interrupted by an esola- 

well if the future husband of the Lady Claudia mation from Ariosto, " Lo ! the queen of the 

had as strong an arm and as bold a heart She feast!" 

has been affianced from infancy to the Conte Two pages at the same instant announced 

d'Orsini." the celebrated Marchesa di Pescara — Victoria 

"What— that man of low stature, with Colonna. It was in honour of this lady, di* 

black moustaches, his dress so sedulously be- tinguished alike by her rank and genius, then 

decked with jewels 1" on a visit to the heiress of Baxbermi, that the 

" The same. He has just arrived from entertainment had been given. A radiant 

Florence, report says, to wed the lady. Ob- creature she was I Her bloom of girlhood 

serve with what an air of aristocratic negli- had fled ; but a brighter and loftier onarto— 

gence he leans against that column, playing intellectual grace and dignity, the dignity of 

with the diamond clasp of his mantle. His feminine virtue nnrl Irurlmrin, nsttlnVsji'iT on 

splendid self fills his whole soul ; you know her brow. Her dark, brilliant eye* anil ^urt 

he ia nearly related to the Medici." complexion, the noble contour of her featartt, 

" |s he not jealous of the favour his be* and her symmetrical figure, vindicated her 

trothied shows to others ?" asked Bandello. claims to a beauty that rivalled the taunted 

"Hush!" interrupted his companion, and charms of the stately Roman damft. A 
he pointed to a distinguished-looking man coronet of gems rested on her forehead; a 
who just then approached. " How do you, rich veil was fastened in her braided4fajr,'and 
Caro Signer Ludovico ? It is like the sunlight relieving its darkness, floated in tight flUi 
to behold your smiling face. Let me present over her shoulders. She wore a robe/ of r*i*» 
to you my friend, Bandello ; and you, com- coloured satin, trimmed with lace, and com- 
rade, I pledge mine honour, will gladly wel- fined at the waist by a girdle fastened Wife s 
come to your acquaintance one who has so spiral serpent, whose eyes were two large 
often delighted you — Signor Ariosto." rubies. 

" Ariosto !" repeated Bandello, and with a The noble poetess was attended by the 

depth of reverence that almost called a smile Duke di — and Barbsrini. But she had a 

on the lively poet's face, he paid his saluta- rival in the attention of the admiring guesti; 

tion,and expressed the pleasure he feltin meet- a man, apparently about forty years of age, 

ing with " the honour of Italy and of poesy." though, in reality, ten years older. There 

The individual he addressed was about the was nothing peculiar in his dress or bearing; 

middle age, and the traces of past excesses but the acute observer could trace in his bold 

made him appear even older, notwithstanding and somewhat stern features, and the rapid 

the vivacity that pleased so universally in his changes of expression in his countenance, the 

countenance. His figure was tall and noble, energetic and daring intellect, the genius 

and inclining to the fulness of a free liver, that no forms could direct or control. But 

His keen dark eyes were fixed, ever and anon, not at the first glance could the eye measure 

with an intensity of admiration that betokened the mental character of Michael Angelo Buo- 

the devoted worshipper of beauty, on some narotti. In repose his features had an aspect 

fair face or form. He replied with graceful of austerity, if not of moroseness. But the 

ease to the compliments of Bandello, and im- quick kindling of the eye, the rapid play of 

mediately gave a new direction to the con- expression, the bright smile, gave evidence to 

versation, by remarking upon several visitors those with whom he deigned to converse! and 

as they entered. they were but few, of the genial temper of his 

" That military figure, who wears his plume soul He was welcomed with cordiality by 

so gracefully, is the Ambassador of Mantua, the bland host ; hundreds crowded to see and 

Ha ! the Count Guido Rangoni 1 he is a rare speak with him, for it waa but aeldom he ap- 

guest in these troubled times. Who is yon peared in society ; and the place of honour 

fair lady, to whom Vitello Vitelli is paying was assigned him at the banquet* Between 

such chivalrous devotion ? I warrant me she him and Ariosto, there subsisted the warmest 

laughs within herself at his bearishness* friendship, notwithstanding the difference of 

Diana, full-orbed ! could I not win more of their personal characters. The gaiety of the 

those stately smiles ? See, she gives her hand poet granted to his friend's asperity all it 

to Julian of Ferrara!'' claimed; while the stern reserve of Sficnael 
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Angela was ever ready to relax in favour of And Claudia gave the look ; the melting 

one esteemed so highly, and who had so often radiance of her eyes shone deep into her lover's 

rendered him the homage most dear to a heart He caught her hand; she withdrew 

man of genius — the praise of one who under- it, hut it was only to detach the golden cross 

stands him. he had fastened in her hair. " Take this," 

It would be superfluous to describe mi- she murmured, "and believe that Claudia 

nutely the banquet that succeeded, where all returns your love !" 

was set forth that could minister to the gra- The young soldier knelt ; he kissed the 

tification of the most fastidious taste. Perhaps precious gift; he kissed again and again, 

modern refinement might have censured tbe while words of passion, long suppressed, 

mixture of needless ornament with such pro- faltered from his lips, the white hand that 

fusion ; the immense joints of goats' and presented it. There was no time for doubt ; 

boars' flesh in trenchers of silver, with vast neither had a misgiving, for with him, love 

varieties of game ; the herons and peacocks newly uttered, swept away, like a tide, all 

roasted whole, and re-adorned with their other feelings, and with her, nurtured in the 

plumage ; but they were relished by the taste lap of indulgence, unconscious of one un- 

of the middle ages, as well as the fruits of all gratified wish, distrust would have been un« 

seasons, the flasks of delicate liquors then in natural. 

use, and the rich wines, the product of the Suddenly a strain of vocal music was heard 
fertile Veronese, and the ancient wines so near them, and a company of convivial guests 
much praised by the Roman nobility. In came down the avenue. One was the Count 
one respect modern cultivation was surpassed; d' Orsini. The blood rushed to his haughty 
a courteous hilarity reigned, but the voice of brow as he caught a glimpse of Claudia with 
boisterous mirth was unheard. At the close Cordona beside her; promptly advancing, he 
of the feast, which had been enlived by mili- took her arm, and led her, with more haste 
tary pantomimes and other entertainments in than courtesy, to the spot where Victoria was 
vogue, the gifts were brought to the fair playing on the harp and improvising a song. 
Marchess, and by her distributed, while the Alberto melancholily followed. 
guests stood up to respond to the toasts. That night, as the young lover went home- 
Four pages at last entered, carrying a piece of ward, a man, wrapped in a mantle, threw him- 
workmanship in ivory on a base of ebony, re- self upon him with a drawn dagger. With 
presenting Mercury teaching Love to play on admirable coolness he avoided the blow, dis« 
the lyre. Victoria smiled as it was placed armed the assailant, and divested him of so 
before her, and ran her finger lightly over the much of his disguise as enabled him to re- 
mimic chords. The touch was like magic ; cognise the confidential servant of D' Orsini. 
from a secret receptacle a shower of gems and The baffled assassin begged for mercy ; with 
bijous was shot upwards, and dispersed among a laugh of scorn, Cordona flung him off into 
the company. It was amusing to see the the street. The laugh was echoed by a merry 
eagerness with which the toys were secured group, who had just entered the dark and nar* 
by the gay cavaliers, and presented to the row street in time to witness the occurrence, 
dames. A delicate cross of gold, marked — 
with the name " Claudia," was offered to her A morning or two after, many noble and 
on the knee, by the Count d' Orsini. The distinguished visitors repaired to the Vatican, 
maiden received it with a haughty gesture, The courtesy of Michael Angelo had yielded 
and turning to the young Cordona, regard- to his admirer, Ariosto, permission for him- 
less of the Count's dark looks, and a frown self and some select friends, to visit his sketch 
from her fair friend, the Marchesa, bade him of the Last Judgment, which he had not yet 
fix it in her hair. The company left the ban- begun to paint in fresco. This stupendous 
quet-room soon after, and dispersed ; some to work, the crowning one of that sublime style 
tbe dance, to which the gorgeous music in- of paintings he had undertaken at the com- 
vited ; some to wander through the stately mand of Julius II., already promised to be 
gardens, enriched with those antique marbles the most marvellous of all. The noble groups 
which were the fairest inheritance of that lingered, while waiting for the artist, in in- 
proud family, and destined to perpetuate its tense admiration before the paintings in the 
memory, when its honours were no more. Listine chapel. 

Into one of its shaded walks a young pair " Would Dante had lived," exclaimed 

passed; they lingered but an instant, yet Ariosto, in rapture, interrupting the silence 

that instant was the turning point in the with which the dames and cavaliers had long 

destiny of both, and fraught with a bliss of gazed, " would Dante had lived to behold this 

which neither had ever dreamed before. pictorial representation of his grand idea of 

" One word, dearest, dearest," whispered the origin and progress of Theocracy." 

the youthful Cordona, " one word to seal my " He would recognise a genius that par* 

hopes with certainty! May the destinies took, also, of his faults," observed Flaminio. 

par4ea me tbe rapture of this moment 1 One " Dante was sometimes a declaimer rather 

word ! one look, beloved 1" than apoet ; Michael Angelo is often an anato- 

v2 
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mist rather than a painter. Indeed, it seems Bven those who smiled at her poetical il- 

to me that his paintings are the conceptions of lustration, admired the enthusiasm of the 

a sculptor." And he pointed to some naked fair speaker as she continued : — 

figures, where grace had been sacrificed to a " Not to speak of discriminating orna- 

display of energetic action. ment, to look for minute shading of charac- 

" Yet who would consent to give up this ter here, is to misunderstand the artist's in- 
quality, so peculiarly his own ? said Ban* vention. Here is the Deity in his govern- 
dello. " I have seen his cartoon of Pisa, that ment of man; here is creation and adoration, 
school of art and of the world. There, nothing The veil of eternity is rent ; we see embodied 
can exceed the expressiveness of gesture, the first great principles of revelation, and 
With a variety that almost transcends ima- their mysterious development in Divine 
gination, he has personified that motion which dispensations. Man is here only as a religi- 
Agasias and Theon embodied in single figures, ous being." 

The ideas of motion seem, in the words of " If the general spirit of these works," 

Dante, to have been showered into his mind, observed Ariosto, " were more thoroughly 

Who would exchange his for the stately understood, the artist would have been spared 

splendour of Leonardo de Vinci's picture, much cavilling and censure. The indivi- 

glorioua in conception as it is?" dual figures, though subordinate to the 

" I never saw them," said Flaminio, with grand whole, exhibit the same sublime epic 

a sigh of some mortification. design. Behold the dignity of those pro- 

" You are aware it was painted in emulation phets and sybils; the solemn majesty of 

of Leonardo de Vinci. Both paintings re- their eyes, the wild, yet subdued attitudes, 

present the taking of Pisa ; but Leonardo as of those who stand in the presence of God, 

painted a battle of cavalry — Buonarotti, a and utter what he inspires. Each embodies 

body of foot, battling in the Arno, and at a some great idea, some peculiar sentiment, 

sudden alarm rushing from the waters to Look at that Isaiah — the image of Inspira- 

arms. The artist's unrivalled knowledge of tioo ; how superior to Raphael's ! Daoi?l 

anatomy is thus displayed in perfection." writes from a volume ; Diligence is personi- 

" Who," observed another, " can question fied in him. In Ezekiel, the prophet of re- 
the power of Michael Angelo in depicting surrection, we trace the lineaments of fervid 
grace and beauty, so long as yonder Eve re- Fancy. And what can be more expressive 
mains ? Her attitude, as she turns to thank than the silent woe of Jeremiah, as he sur- 
lier Creator, might have done honour to Ra- veys the ruins of the sacred city ?** 
phael himself. And if Buonarotti sometimes Others were here added to the group; 
neglects elegance of colouring, and the novel* among them, the Bishop of Lodi, and an- 
ties of the pencil, are not such sportive other in ecclesiastical attire, who was saluted 
witcheries incompatible with the terrific gran- by all, with marks of the highest respect. He 
dear of his style ?" came to pay his homage to the distinguished 

" Those who censure him in this respect/' Colonna. 
said Ariosto, "do not appreciate the cha- " And it pleases me right well to meet you 
racter of his genius. He has been called the here, Signor Bembo," cried Ariosto. "To- 
modern Zeuxis— Raphael, the Apelles; but morrow I return to Ferrara; my visit I shall 
even this distinction is inexpressive. Raphael remember with unmingled pleasure, since it 
is the prince of dramatic, Michael Angelo of has gained me the sight of you !" 
epic painting. The design of the former art Bembo replied suitably to the courteous 
is to impress upon us the relations of man to welcome, and the interrupted discussion was 
man ; it is full of character, pathetic, impas- resumed. 

sioned ; it sways the sympathies of the soul. " Yet may we not regret," asked Flaminio, 

The design of epic painting, on the other after some further remarks had passed, " the 

hand, is to impress and illustrate some gene- typical nature of the subjects so generally 

ral quality of nature ; some grand and abstract chosen in our day ? Does not this reference 

principle, of which visible agents are only to a mystical and invisible standard deprive 

the machinery to force it upon the mind." the painter of great advantages enjoyed by 

- " You are right," said Victoria Colonna. artists in a less spiritual age ? Can we hope, 

The idea of Homer is war ; the one pervad- now that his labours must conform to a nien- 

ing, irresistible idea of Dante, is religion ; tal type—now that he is expected to embody 

his heroes, and ghosts, and demons, are the invisible, for that correctness and glory 

merely actors ; Hell, Purgatory, and Para- of the human form, which is the boast of 

dise, but the scene of action. While the Grecian art ?" 

thunder peals from the storm-cloud, we be- " How can we regret it ?" exclaimed Vie- 

hold spire and temple, mountain and forest, toria with energy. " Art now represents the 

illumined by the lurid flash ; so in his wild nobler, the immortal faith Christianity has 

page, we see his spectral and shadowy forms introduced. Thanks be to God, there is a 

but by that heaven -bom- light. And thus it self-existent soul in man ! and thanks be to 

is" in these immortal frescoes." Michael Angelo, he has painted the w&r 
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free, sovereign, in its dwelling-place of clay, you purposely avoid the pathos pursued hy 

Doth not this exalt him to pre-eminence, Raphael ?" 

even if his productions surpass not the cold "Why should I not?'* said Michael An- 

material perfection of the antique ?" gelo, with a smile. " Raphael is superor in 

" It may be doubted," said Ariosto, " whe- every department, save in one ; the delinea- 

ther Flaminio's objection be not a formid- tion of the human figure. In anatomical 

able one, to ultimate improvement of art in knowledge, I surpass him; I may expect to 

modern times. The moral energy and depth triumph ; and will not posterity adjudge the 

of feeling generated by the union of the war- palm to him who excels in the most arduous 

like, Gothic spirit, with ancient refinement, enterprise V* 

and the voluptuous genius of the East, toge- " If I might dare,'* said Bembo, " to sug- 

ther with the elevating influence of a pure gest any alteration, methinks a little alloW- 

and spiritual religion, vast as is their renovat- able imitation of Raphael might lead you to 

ing effect in literature, may be inadequate to dispose better the crowd around that judg- 

sustain art which is based upon form. The ment-seat." 

mysteries of Christianity, the virtues and Buonarotti seemed a little piqued at the 

duties of its votaries, substitute a medium in- criticism. "You are a churchman, Signor 

ferior iua physical— mark me, only in a phy~ Bembo," said he, "and I must reverence 

sical sense — to the resources of Greek my- your opinion. Had Raphael undertaken this 

thology. We have no longer in our forums, subject, he would doubtless have treated it 

at our gates, the public exhibitions that faci- differently. My face-shortenings and atti- 

litated the means of art." tudes he would have neglected ; perhaps in 

" Have we not/' interrupted the Marchesa, them lies my highest merit." 

"in the sacred records ample materials for "The cold and constrained Bembo," whis- 

the exhibition of character and passion ?" pered Victoria, with irrepressible vexation to 

" True," replied the poet ; " but monastic Ariosto, " himself the copyist of Petrarch, 

legends teem not with novel or elevated forms, cannot discern the untrodden path of design." 

Grandeur and beauty they may have; but '• I will tell you," said Ariosto to the 

they are mingled with baser materials ; and painter, " what would have been the Last 

they exclude the artist from the sources Judgment from the pencil of Raphael. He 

where alone he can find instruction. The would have depicted all possible characters, 

pencil and the chisel form an ideal of beauty all possible emotions ; he would have chosen 

from beautiful models. Art must, therefore, imagery that appealed to our sympathies, 

become typical. May she continue to record and given a scenic effect to the picture. You, 

actions, and exhibit images which may inflame Michael Angelo, bold and terrible, disdain 

the zeal and purify the hearts of her wor- all dramatic aid ; your typical style repre- 

shippers ! And now, my fair Colonna, I will sents states of being rather than individual 

cease prosing, for here comes Michael Angelo beings. He would have dwelt on personal 

himself, to conduct us to the holy of holies, and social relations ; making whatever is do* 

Lead on, Buonarotti." mestic, political and religious, subservient to 

In a few moments they were within the ' human feeling and passion, instead of invert** 

studio of the great painter. Its only tenant ing the principle, as you have done/' 

when they entered, was a lad of about seven- " Yes," replied Michael Angelo ; " and 

teen, engaged from the model of a bust ; he thus have destroyed the sublimity of the 

ceased working, and was about to retire, greatest and most mysterious of events ; for 

but at an imperative •• Remain, Paolo," discrimination of character would here prove 

from Michael Angelo, he stood with down- fatal to sublimity. Raphael's masterpieces 

cast looks, evidently embarassed ; and in the enchant us less by their beauty than by their 

conversation that ensued, only ventured modesty, purity, and grace of expression. He 

now and then to lift his dark eyes, at times has no inspiration, but, let me do him jus- 

absolutety flashing, to the face of the tice, he is grace itself. If he could not rise 

speaker. to Heaven, he has brought Heaven down to 

Here, though imperfect as yet in execu- earth." 

tion, was the artist's masterpiece ! here was " Yet he blessed his fate that he had been 

daring, loftiness, and grandeur, that filled and born in the same age with you," timidly ob- 

overwhelmed the soul. How terrible, how served Victoria ; " and death alone prevented 

intense in expression, the anguish and dread him from proving how much he profited by 

of the damned, dragged downward to their the contemplation of your works.'' 

eternal prison-house! how full of divine dig- "I would he had lived to see the end of 

nity the aspect of Him who is to judge Hea- this," said Michael Angelo, musingly. " But 

ven and Earth! Not a word was uttered, I have always confessed I yielded to him in 

scarce a breath was drawn for many minutes, colouring; and Correggio has quietly borne 

till Bandello observed to the painter — " Nei- away the palm from both of us." 

ther here, Signor Buonarotti, do you avail " Though you scorn to imitate Raphael," 

yourself of the introduction of pathos. Do said the cynical Bembo, " vou have n?t tlje 
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same apprehension with regard to your pro- " Nay, M said tht Marchesa, " this is 

totype, Dante. Your sybils in yonder cha- childish forwardness. . The word of Barbe- 

pel, are the echoes of your prophets ; here rini is pledged ; you have been affianced for 

again, like him, you blend sacred with profane years. And before the Count came last 

history, and place the Stygian ferryman from Florence, you showed not such aver* 

among the angels of the revelation. Why sion to him." 

not follow him out, by making your impatient " I love another 1" said Claudia, dropping 

Charon beat the loitering ghosts with his oars?" her head involuntarily, and blushing as the 

" Does your religion," asked Michael An- uttered the words. 

gelo, not without scorn, " refuse to include The manner of Victoria suddenly changed. 

heathenism in the Last Judgment ?" Her fair brow gathered into a frown; her 

" No, surely ; but it refuses to associate cheek flushed ; she withdrew her arm from 

Minos with Christ, on the judgment-seat." the waist of the young girl. Claudia threw 

" No more, Signor Bembo, as you value herself weeping at her feet, 

my friendship," interrupted the Marchesa, "Oh, pardon, pardon, and aid me!" she 

with a playful air of command. " There is cried. " I have no friend but you ; save me 

no danger, in truth, that the genius of our from this hateful marriage !" 

artist will be rendered savage by your unjust " Who has dared," said the Colonna 

criticism, and desert its calm path. Yet, for sternly, " to claim your heart ?" 

our own sakes, since the courtesy of Michael " Oh ! blame him not ! I loved him before 

Angelo has yielded us this enjoyment, I bid he sought it ; his noble virtues — his bravery 

you be silent !'' —his grace — so opposite to D'Orsini— " 

Very desultory were the remarks that fol- " Alberto de Cordona ?" 

lowed, till the company took their departure, The maiden only replied by hiding her 

most of them to remember as an epoch in face in the lap .of her friend, articulating 

their lives, and talk of for years after, their amid her sobs — "Save me from the Count!" 

first sight of the Last Judgment. "Poor child I" said Victoria, rising and 

embracing her, " you must learn to subdue 

It was night, and the lovely Colonna still this passion. I pity — from my heart I pity 

sat in her chamber, absorbed in the high you!" 

thoughts which her visit to the Listine cha- " And you will aid me ?" 

pel had awakened. The stained windows <' I will— to do your duty. My Claudia, 

leading to the balcony were thrown open, and we must look to that alone !" 

the moonbeams streamed in, and the cool air " I will never wed the Count. I will die 

stirred the crimson tapestry, embroidered in a convent first." 

with silver, with which the walls were hung. " Listen to me. I was, as you know, be* 

A lute was lying on a seat near her ; on a trothed in childhood to Francesco o? Avalos." 

table before her was a small silver lamp, and " And you loved him not? 1 ' 

a bronze urn that served as an ink-stand ; " There was a season when I thought so. 

and books, then a rare luxury, were scat- The idea of love coloured the world before 

tered about the apartment. Victoria's ine with gorgeous, but evanescent splendour, 

thoughts at length reverted to her absent I trod a visionary earth ; I looked on Heaven 

lord. She took up the lute, played a soft only as the birthplace of lore. Dreams are 

symphony, then sang a few verses in her low the dower of youth ; and too often dazzled, 

and touching voice. Before she ceased, the we turn from the lasting gifts bestowed by 

curtains at the entrance of the room were riper years." 

drawn aside, and Claudia entered, pale and "And you loved not D' Avalos !" 

dejected, and with a glance at her friend, " I sought what none ever find ; that per* 

passed to a distant end of the apartment, fection which a fervid imagination may pic- 

Victoria rose and went to her, took her hand, ture, but cannot render permanent in the 

kissed her forehead, and said in tones of object beloved. My fancy, my vanity wbis- 

tenderness— . " What ails my fair Claudia ?" pered, that some other, unknown, nook and 

The maiden had come to confide her grief ; glorious, such a being as never lived, save in 

she answered bitterly, " I have offended my a vision of poesy, might better deserve the 

father. He has given command that in four flattered Victoria Colonna. The struggle 

days I shall become the bride of the Count was a bitter one ; but I and reason con- 

d* Orsini." quered." 

"And is there not time," asked Victoria, " Found you never one who could realize 

playfully, "for a pageant as lordly as your bright vision?" 

maiden's heart could wish V " What a question. V 

Claudia looked up in her friend's face with " You have !" cried Claudia, seising Vic 

an expression of determination foreign to the toria's hand ; " you have, but too late I" 

gentleness of her character. " I have never The Marchesa smiled at her young friend's 

loved the Count," said she, >' and now I hate earnestness ; . but ere she could reply, Claudia 

him, I will not obey my father/; continued—" You hare ! X hare seen your 
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cheek kindle, your eye flash, hi presence of instant ; and trust to time to wipe the stain 

one who might have been, had your lore from your name !" 

moulded him, all that a poet could imagine ; Before Cordona could reply, a servant 

whose gifts, whose genius are transcendant placed a letter in his hand. The youth knew 

even now. Victoria, you love Michael An- the hand of his beloved, and, even in his agi- 

gelo Buonarotti !'• tation, pressed the paper to his lips before 

" Heaven forgive you the sin of your he opened it. It was blotted with tears, and 

thought, as I forgive its folly !" replied Vic- ran thus : — " Alberto : — Your own hand 

toria, calmly, though a bright flush mantled has severed us ! Misguided man ! did you 

on her brow. dream that Claudia would wed a murderer ? 

" Nay," asked Claudia, " is he not wor- Yet I would save you from destruction. My 

thy ? His glorious creations fill your waking father has sworn vengeance against you, for 

thoughts — your nightly dreams. You are a he knows our fatal love. Fly, fly- this in- 

worshipper of his genius !" stant, and forget the wretched Claudia." 

"lam!" said Victoria, proudly; "and Cordona dropped the paper, dashed his 

so is Italy — so is Europe, so will the world hand against his brow, then laughed wildly 

be, when centuries after centuries have and bitterly. " Even she condemns me un- 

passed, and we and our manes have crum- heard!'* he cried; "then I will yield to 

bled into dust, and not a trace is left in fatel" And breaking from Flaminio, he 

human minds of the living emotions that rushed into the house to his apartment, wrote 

throb in these hearts ! But, Cara, when you hurriedly a few wild and upbraiding lines, 

have lived a few more years, you will learn proudly asserting his innocence, yet defying 

that even the wayward heart may be governed danger and disgrace, since she had renounced 

by reason." him— sealed the letter and gave it to the 

Claudia sighed, but answered not. servant ; nor could all the entreaties and re- 

" A few rebellious struggles, and the reins monstrances of his friend persuade him to 

of empire are for ever resigned into her quit his chamber. For an hour he continued 

hands. My Claudia, follow my example." in gloomy silence to pace tbe floor ; and 

" Your fame — the world's applause, may when guards came to arrest him, he surren- 

console you for the sacrifice of sentiment," dered himself without a word into their 

said the maiden, with some bitterness. hands. 

" It is not that !" replied the Marchesa. Some days passed, and again Victoria Co- 
*' Think you, I would not gladly sacrifice fame, lonna was seated alone in her chamber ; but 
rather than the true, eternal affection I bear not as before, absorbed in lofty and poetical 
my Francesco?" meditations. Her countenance showed the 
They were interrupted by a tumult in the traces of agitation and grief; her hand was 
ball below. Servants were rushing to and pressed against her forehead, as if to still the 
fro with exclamations of affright, and the throbbings of her brain. An open letter, 
hasty step and agitated voice of Barberini written in her husband's cypher, lay on the 
were heard as he ascended the stairs. Clau- table before her. It had been written from 
dia, in alarm, hastened to meet her father. Novara, where Pescara was left in command 
Victoria followed. of the Imperial troops ; and it breathed a 
" Retire !" said Barberini sternly to his spirit of revenge and ambition. Pescara, 
daughter. " It may be you will rejoice at disgusted at the partiality shown by Charles 
my tidings. The Count d' Orsini has been V.for Lannoy, whom he had appointed Vice- 
basely murdered near the Ponte Molle." roy of Naples, had suffered his dissatisfaction 
*' Alberto has done this 1" shrieked the to become known to the Italian confederates. 
maiden, and fell senseless into the arms of The consequence was, that Morone, chan- 
her friend. _ cellor of the Milanese duchy, laid before him 
An hour after, Cordona was returning to propositions from the princes, who had formed 
the palace, when Flaminio hastily joined him, a league to resist the yoke of the Emperor, 
and informed him of the assassination of the " The selfish master I have served," con- 
Count, eluded the letter, " may now learn to fear 
'** Who is suspected of the deed V 9 asked me. I can disperse his troops in quarters 
Alberto. where they will fall an easy prey. Clemeut 
"I will answer briefly and truly; your- offers me the investiture of Naples; I may 
self, Cordona! I come to warn, and counsel wield a sceptre; my Victoria may occupy a 
you to flight. His friends are powerful, and throne. Italy, in chains and despair, cries to 
will be relentless in their vengeance." me for salvation; shall I not succour her? 
"Flight? Never I I will chastise the cow- Will not the name of Francesco d* Avalos 
ard who dares charge me with guilt so foul!" descend to after ages with better renown, 
" The time is not now. Your rivalry is as the chief who rescued his native land 
known ; his base assault upon you likewise, from degradation, and won for himself a 
They are already seeking you ; you may not crown, than as the humble soldier cheated 
expect a fair judgment. Away, then, on the by his sovereign of the reward of his toil V* 
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A few moments only did Victoria remain old man, with dark and forbidding counte- 

in her attitude of deep despondency. Lifting nance, who answered their inquiries by rising 

up her head, she drew her husband's letter and beckoning them to follow him. He 

toward her, and read it through once more, ushered them, without announcement, into 

Then taking the pen, she wrote her reply with the magician's presence. Cornelius Agrippa 

steady hand, though the tears fell fast from was seated in his cabinet ; a few volumes in 

her eyes; "Can the promises of courtiers folio, a small steel box containing medicines, 

and princes beguile Pescara to treachery? and some astronomical instruments, lying in 

Victoria dreamed not of this ; not when she confusion on the ground, composed its fur* 

rejoiced over your fortune in arms — not when nlture. There was something of austere pride 

she wept over the wounds you bad received, in the magician's aspect ; his figure was tall 

But the deed is not yet done ; my Francesco and stately ; a purple mantle, from which he 

is not yet a traitor in the eyes of the world, derived the title of Mago rouo, hung on the 

By the ties that bind us — by the love that back of his chair ; he was writing by the light 

cherishes your fame— by your unstained ho- of a torch, for the gloom of the apartment 

nour — your noblest wealth and mine — I be- was not enlivened by a beam of daylight He 

seech you remain faithful to the Emperor rose somewhat haughtily, but his tone sof- 

who has trusted you ! Scorn their dazzling tened into courteous respect as he addressed 

bribes, and the sophistry by which they would his visitors, and inquired their command, 

tempt you from your duty. Remember your For a space, even Victoria could not speak, 
virtue, which raises you above the fortune " Trouble not yourselves, fair dames," said 

and the glory of kings. It is not by gran- Cornelius, mildly, as he perceived their em- 

deur of state and title, but by virtue alone, barrassment ; " I know what has procured me 

that the Fame is acquired, which it is glo- the honour of your visit." 
rious to leave to one's descendants. For me, Both looked suprised ; but the Marchesa 

I desire not to be consort of a king, but of soon recollected herself. " We are known 

the Great Captain who could vanquish, not to you!" said she. "The young Cordona 

only by his valour during war, but in peace likewise?" 
by his magnanimity, the greatest kings*"* " I know him well. He is innocent of the 

She folded and scaled her letter, and strong assassination of Giovanni d' Orsini." 
in virtuous resolution, calmed down her enio- Claudia half uttered a cry of joy, but sup- 

Hods ; so that, with a brow smooth and beau- pressed it, and her friend asked, " How, then, 

tiful in feminine majesty as ever, she rose to can we save the innocent from the doom of 

meet her young friend, Claudia, who entered the guilty ?" 
with a face beaming hope, yet full of mystery. " It is for this," said Agrippa with an air 

" I have found a way to vindicate his in- of mystery, " that we send our glances into 
nocence!" cried she. the heavens, and trace the path of the stars, 

" I rejoice for your sake !" said Victoria, and rend the veil of nature's mysteries ! Go 
sighing, however, involuntarily. " The death forth in peace, fair trembler/' addressing 
of one beloved is better than his dishonour. Claudia, who clung to her friend's arm; "all 
But what are your means?" in your destiny is bright as these ruby drops," 

"He lies in a dungeon,'* said Claudia, and he poured into a crucible some drops oft 
weeping again, " and his judges are too bitter slimy liquid. '• Here is a packet from Castel 
to be just. But" — and she whispered in her San Donato; its contents will vindicate Cor- 
friend's ear, " there is one now in this city dona. D' Orsini died a merited death ; but 
whose knowledge is beyond that of men. Let his murderers are traitors as well as he For 
us go and consult Cornelius Agrippa !*' you, lady," turning to the Colonna, u I have 

Victoria felt her heart beat at that name, sterner tidings." 
never pronounced in those days without a " I know them already, if they concern my 
shudder of reverential awe. The trusted consort," replied she. 

friend of Pescara! his intervention might " He is at Milan," said Agrippa. " I de- 
save her husband ; his judgment might point part thither to-night, to warn liiin against the 
out the surest way to influence him. She step he contemplates." 
smiled, and there was a strange, sweet ex- " Take to him this packet," said Victoria, 
pression in her smile. Claudia clung to her much agitated, and drawing the letter from 
like a child, earnestly imploring her assist- her bosom. " I will set forth to join him as 
ance ; and after a few moments' reflection, quickly as I hear from him again." 
she consented to accompany her to the tern- " You bid him remain loyal — " 
porary dwelling of the astrologer. Victoria interrupted the seer with a hasty 

Accompanied by a single domestic, the gesture, for she would not that her friend 
two high-born dames, closely veiled, entered, should know the purport of their words. 
at the still hour of the siesta, the house pi There was no need of the caution ; Claudia's 

the seer. In the outer apartment sat a low glowing cheek and heaving bosom told that 

her impatient spirit was busy with other 
♦ Historical. thoughts, 
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" Noble woman I" cried Cornelius Agrippa, eyes, your faltering speech, your anxiety to 
*' your husband shall bless you, when his avoid even my observation." 
better genius is ascendant for the coward Still the boy did not answer, bat his agita- 
pontiff, and this proud city, the day of ca- tion was evident, for he trembled violently, 
lamity draws near ! Never did Rome — not " You have meddled with things too high 
even when, prostrate before the barbarians of for you !*' said the artist in a terrible voice, 
the north, she drained the cup of retribution " What had you to do with the conspiracies of 
for her ancient tyranny — endure such woe, wretched malcontents ? Tremble, you may 
such hopeless, irremediable woe, as shall soon well tremble ! Officers are at the door to ar- 
rack her to the heart, and stretch her a bleed- rest you as one of the murderers of the Count 
ing victim at the feet of her enemy !" And, d* Orsini/' 

laughing wildly, the magician extended his In a wild agony of fear, shame, and re- 
arm and moved it slowly round, as if mark* morse, Paolo threw himself at his master's 
ing out the devoted city on which he invoked feet. 

ruin. " All is discovered," said Buonarotti. " Jus- 

Without trusting herself with another word, tice is already on the search for your J>rin- 

Yictoria drew her friend's arm within her own, cipals in the deed. Reveal all you know; 

and retired. They returned home ; all that confession alone can mitigate your puuish- 

had passed was revealed to Barberini, who, merit" 

anxious to repair his error, took instant mea- " Save me !" faltered the conscience- 

sures to investigate the truth. stricken boy ; I was poor j they offered me 

riches ; riches to purchase the means of art ; 

The setting sun poured his rays through a I dreamed that with gold I might buy fame ; 

window in the studio of Buonarotti, where he not such as yours— but fame for a poor youth 

was wont to occupy himself with the chisel, like me !' f 

A statue by his hand, nearly finished, touched "Fell D*Orsini by your hand?" asked 
by the as arm crimson light, absolutely startled Michael Angelo, sternly, 
the eye with its resemblance to life. The "Heaven keep me from such a crime 1*' 
bold and energetic genius of the master had cried Paolo, clasping his hands. " I am guilty, 
here embodied its conceptions. The brawny but not of bloodshed!" 
strength of the limbs, the force and ten- The official examination of the miserable 
sion of the muscles, the terrific frown on Paolo brought to light the particulars of a 
its brow, were sufficient to mark it, [even un- conspiracy on the part of a few unprincipled 
finished, as the production of Michael Angelo. men, adherents to the Spanish interest. Our 
There was but one occupant of this sane- story does not require the record of these par- 
tuary of genius, Michael Angelo's young dis- ticulars. D' Orwni had been engaged in the 
ciple, Paolo : he was at work at a piece of mar- conspiracy ; he fell a victim to the distrust of 
ble. After a few moments, he ceased his labour, his accomplices, 
and drawing a deep breath, stood contemplat- . — 
iug the work of his great master. While the misguided boy who had yielded 
*' Can I ever equal that ?" said he, half himself an instrument of crime, though par- 
aloud. " No — alas ! no ! but even I may doned on account of his confession, was dying, 
yet win praise and fame ; for I am young, broken-hearted, beneath his weight of re- 
Michael Angelo must pass from earth in his morse and disgrace, preparations were pro- 
turn, and none other can arise like him. Do ceeding for the nuptials of Cordona and Clau- 
1 wish him dead ? Ungrateful, envious Paolo! dia de Barberini. It was in the midst of the 
he is far above thee as the sun above the east! festivities of their bridal, that Victoria Co- 
Had he been less perfect, I could have loved lonna, who was to set out the next day for 
him!" Milan, received the intelligence of her bus- 
Here the door opened, and the master en- band's death. The news was accompanied 
tered. Paolo resumed his work ; and appa- by tidings that brought a cloud to the brow of 
rently intently occupied, did not look up. many a statesman; — Pescara's betrayal of 
Not till his name was uttered in a grave tone the designs of the confederates to Charles V. ; 
by Michael Angelo, did he lift his eyes from his arrest of Morone, and his seizure of Milan, 
the marble, and then, startled and abashed, Claudia put her arms affectionately round 
he stood in silence. her friend. " Tou will stay with us ?'' she 

"Paolo," said Buonarotti, " you have been murmured, 

a year my disciple. From your zeal in art, " No !" replied Victoria : and while she 

I have conceived great things for you." spoke, though ber cheek was blanched, her 

The boy dropped his eyes on the ♦ ground; eyes flashed, and her form dilated with even 

for his heart told him his master did not more than its wonted majesty : " but, Our 

mean to praise him. Lady be praised, I have one consolation t I 

" Have you not laboured too assiduously may bear my husband's memory with me into 

for some time past ? I have marked your the convent where my days shall end 1" 

altered looks j your haggard cheek, your wild > 
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THE SAILOR. 

BY LYDIA H. SIGOURXKY. 

Hol dwellers on the stable land, 

Of danger what know ye, 
Like us who boldly brave the surge, 

Or trust the treacherous sea ? 
The fair trees shade you from the sun— 

Tou see the harvests grow, 
And catch the fragrance of the breese 

When the first roses blow. 
While high amid the slippery shroud, 

We make our midnight path, 
And e'en the strongest mast is bowed 

'Neath the wild tempest's wrath, 
You slumber on your couch of down, 

In chambers safe and warm — 
Lulled only to a deeper dream 

By the descending storm. 
But yet what know ye of the joy 

That lights our ocean-strife, 
When on its way our gallant bark 

Rides like a thing of life— 
When gaily toward the wished* for -port 

With favouring gale we stand— 
Or first your misty line descry— 

Hills of our native land 1 
But yet there's peril in our path, 

Beyond the wrecking blast, 
A peril that may whelm the soul 

When life's short voyage is past ;— 
Send us your Bibles when we go 

To dare the threatening wave, 
Your men of prayer — to teach us how 

To meet a watery grave. 
And Saviour— thou, whose foot sublime 

The foaming surge did tread, 
Whose hand the rash disciple drew* 

From darkness and the dead. 
Oh, be our ark, when floods descend, 

When thunders shake the spheres— 
Our Ararat, when tempests end 

And the green earth appears. 

TO A BRIDE.— By Mrs. E. D. Harrington. 

Ay, wreathe the rose, the pale, pure rose, 

Above her maiden brow ; 
Fit emblem of the virgin Love, 

That warms her bosom now : 
And thus, as bright amid the shade 
Of the rich tresses' raven braid, 

Those spotless petals rise, — 
In lovely contrast with the light 

Of her dark, lustrous eyes— 
So bright, dear girl, should Sorrow shed 

Shadows along thy path, 
And dim awhile the cloudless dream, 

Thy youthful spirit hath — 
May Love, like that fair, stainless flower, 

Unsullied in the darkening hour, 
Still shine with its celestial ray, 

A beacon-light above thy way. 

LETTER OF FRANKLIN. 

"New York, 19 April, 1757. 
" I wrote a few lines to you yesterday, but 
omitted to answer yours, relating to sister 
Douse. As having their own way is one of 
the greatest comforts of life to old people, I 
think their friends should endeavour to ac- 
commodate them in that, as well as in any 
thing else. When they have long lived in 
a house, it becomes natural to them ; they 



are almost as closely connected with it, as the 
tortoise with his shell ; they die, if you tear 
them out of it ; old folks and old trees, if yea 
remove them, 'tis ten to one that you kill 
them ; so let our good old sister be no men 
importuned on that head. We are growing 
old fast ourselves, and shall expect the same 
kind of indulgences; if we give them, we 
shall have a right to receive them in our torn. 

" And as to her few fine things, I dunk 
she is in the right not to sell them, and for 
the reason she gives, that they will fetch but 
little ; but perhaps the expectation of possess- 
ing them at ber death may make that person 
tender and careful of her, and helpful to her to 
the amount often times their value. If so, they 
are put to the best use they possibly can be. 

"I hope you visit sister as often as affairs 
will permit, and afford her what assistance 
and comfort you can in her present situation. 
Old age, infirmities, and poverty, joined, are 
afflictions enough. The neglect and slights 
of friends and near relations should never be 
added. People in her circumstances are apt 
to suspect this sometimes without a cause; 
appearances should therefore be attended to 
in our conduct towards them, as well si 
realities, I write by this post to cousin Wil- 
liams, to continue his care, which I doubt 
not he will do." — — 

NORTHINGTON. 
By Caroline F. Orne. 

More than fifty years after the landing of 
the Pilgrims at Plymouth, James Northing- 
ton and his family, consisting of a wife and 
two children, in company with several other 
families, commenced the settlement of an in- 
land town, to which we shall give the appella- 
tion ofWoodville, and which was situated about 
forty or fifty miles from their former abode. 
Having, in common with the other Puri- 
tans, to use their own graphic language, 
"conflicted with many grievous difficulties 
and sufferings in the vast howling wilderness 
among wild men and wild beasts," and hav- 
ing witnessed the jealousy and tyranny of the 
mother country, Mr. Northington had learned 
to gird his heart with the same lofty and en- 
during resolution, which had sustained the 
hearts of the Pilgrims, when they launched 
their barque upon the pathless ocean, to 
seek as exiles these distant and lonely shores. 
True in all respects to the models by which 
it was formed, his character was stern and 
unyielding, his domestic habits exact and 
rigid, his love of liberty active and glowing, 
and his religious feelings fervent, exalted, 
and solemn. Yet he and his companions, 
when they removed from the Old Colony, did 
not escape the reproach of possessing an in- 
ordinate zeal for the world, in leaving their 
home and church for farms more valuable; 
and they were reminded by those whom they 
left behind, that when Lot left Canaan ana 
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the church for better accommodations in there peering forth, ever closing beneath 

Sodom, " God fired him out of all." the mid-day beam, and almost shrouding 

The character of Mrs. Northington had, themselves from view among the slender 

in part, taken its tone from the example and leaves of glossy green, 

teachings of a gentler spirit Her mother, a — 

native of England, who did not until several Nothing transpired to disturb the tran- 

years after her marriage, accompany her quillity of the Northington family, till Ed- 

nusband to America, often adverted with ward, now eighteen, having finished his pre- 

fond regret to her natal isle. The daughter paratory studies under the instruction of the 

loved, when a child, to sit at her mother's Rev. Mr. Loveland, their pastor, was about 

feet, and as the adjacent forest began to cast to leave Wood vi lie to become a student at 

its dark and deep shadows over their lorely Harvard College. Though VYoodville was 

dwelling, to hear her tell of her forsaken situated so near Cambridge, that the journey, 

English home, its refined pleasures, its fire- rough as the roads were at that period, could 

side comforts, and of the surrounding scenes, be performed in a day, Mrs. Northington 

which smiled beneath the hand of cultivation ; deeply felt the pain of having the family- 

or of the sheltering wood, where she feared circle thus broken. Even Mr. Northington, 

not when she wandered forth at eve, to en- though firm of heart, and austere in manners, 

counter the gleam of a savage eye, or to hear when on the evening before his son's de- 

the whirring of the arrow, which might prove parture, he knelt with his household at the 

the messenger of death. Yet, above all, family altar, spake in faltering accents, when 

though she wept as she listened, she loved he adverted to the approaching separation ; 

to hear her speak of the grave, where she but his voice assumed the cheerful tones of 

left her first-born sleeping, — of the White hope, and of firm, unshaken confidence, 

rose-bush, rich in blossoms, which she when, in recommending him to the protec- 

planted by the grave- stone, at its head, and tion of the Most High, he recalled to mind 

of the sweet violets that sprung up spontane- those seasons, when He had been to them 

ously to dress the sods which covered it. in the wilderness "as a strong tower from 

Though many were the hardships and the enemy," and had said, " thou shalt not 
difficulties which Mr. Northington and his be afraid for the terror by night, nor for the 
wife encountered in their new home, by their arrow that flicth by day." 
energy and perseverance, and the fond hope Yet, after all, perhaps Lucy was the one 
of rendering the situation of their son and who thought of Edward's contemplated de- 
daughter more promising than it could have parture, with a grief the most lively. All 
been, had they remained in the Old Colony, their accustomed haunts became sacred to 
they were enabled to overcome them all, her, and already, as she lingered under the 
and in the course of a few years they were shade of the old oak, or that of the overhang- 
in possession of a well -cultivated farm, and ing rock, where they had chatted, read, or 
a comfortable and commodious dwelling, sung together, they seemed to be pervaded 
The hand of taste, too, was every where visi- by a spirit of loneliness and melancholy, 
ble. Flowers embellished the adjacent kindred to that which is imparted by the 
grounds, grown from seeds, which Mrs. memory of the dead. 

Northington' s mother brought from her Both the mother and sister had derived a 
native isle, and which, she used to say, species of consolation in preparing every 
breathed of the home of her childhood, thing necesaary to render his college life 
But among the plants and shrubs, that which, comfortable, with a neatness and precision, 
above all others, Mrs Northington regarded which enabled them to linger over their la- 
as sacred, was a white rose-bush, which bour of love. A liberal supply of blankets 
flourished in luxuriant beauty, beneath one was selected from the ample household store, 
of the parlour- windows, reared from a slip as well as of linen- sheets and pillow-cases, 
procured from the one which adorned the that had been spun and woven by Mrs. Nor- 
distant grave of her infant brother; and thing and Lucy's own hands, and bleached by 
often, when the breeze of eventide wandered the fragrant dews and warm sunshine of May, 
among its leaves and flowers, she loved to till they were of as pure a white as the snow- 
let the fancy steal over her, that its voice was wreath, which in winter beautified many an 
the whisperings of his unseen spirit. Besides otherwise unsightly, half-burnt stump that 
those flowers planted round the doors and rose in sight of their dwelling, 
windows, and which bordered the garden- The day before that appointed for Edward's 
paths, Lucy Northington delighted to culti- departure, Hannah Farley was seen walking 
vate *' the knot," where she had assembled up the green lane, which led to the house, 
every species she could procure, from the Mrs. Northington saw with pain the deep 
splendid peony and gaudy tulip, down to the flush that passed over her son's countenance, 
lady' 8- delight and the lily- of- the- valley, when Lucy announced her approach. She 
Nor was the modest sleepy-noon excluded, had long suspected, and her suspicions were 
with Us small, delicate blossoms here and now confirmed, that he regarded her with 
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sentiments which, ultimately, might prove No, mother, you deceive yourself—the 
dangerous to his peace; for by that secret world holds but one Hannah Farley." 
gift by which one woman is enabled in such " True, but it holds those who are her 
matters to read the heart of another, she well equals. Even our own Lucy, by any per- 
knew that there was no hope for him. Her son but a lover, would be considered more 
maternal solicitude overcame her delicacy, than her peer in every attraction, whether of 
and motioning Edward to follow her, she en- mind or person. Hannah, though I admit 
tered a back apartment. Having shut the door, her to be a very pretty girl, is not the per- 
without giving herself time to become embar- son you would choose, were not your judg- 
rassed, she entered at once upon her subject, ment enthralled by your fancy. Do not 
" Hannah is a very pretty girl," said she, think, however, that I even hope for you to 
" don't you think so V* obtain the mastery over the most insidious 

" I think her a very beautiful girl," he re- of all passions, without a severe struggle; 
plied. yet I think that I have formed a right esti- 

" But," resumed his mother, " I fear that mate of your character when I say that I 
you are not aware of one thing, which, as think you fully equal to the task. Do not 
respects yourself, may be of deep importance." disappoint me." 

" What is that ?" he inquired, although the A sentiment allied to the heroic, pervaded 
misgivings, which had at times visited his Edward's breast, as he promised to use his 
heart, and which his mother's remark revived, best efforts to meet her expectations. But 
made the question scarcely necessary. all his enthusiasm and good resolutions 

"There is no young man, my son, whom vanished at the sight of Hannah, who was al- 
Hannah Farley has yet seen who has been ready assiduously assistingLucy to mark some 
able to touch her heart She looks upon all, handkerchiefs and cravats with the initials of 
who are worthy her regard, very much as I or his name, which was all that remained to be 
any other sober matron is in duty bound, done, to make his wardrobe ready for packing, 
and you, Edward, I believe she likes almost Hannah never appeared to better advan- 
as well as her own brother. But," continued tage, than when plying the needle. She had 
she, seeing a gleam of pleasure light up his a remarkably pretty hand, and when her eyes 
countenance, " do you not know that, for that were veiled by their lids, there was a Madon- 
very reason, your case is hopeless? This na-like cast to her countenance which was 
kind of sisterly regard is seldom exchanged lost at other times, the absence of which was 
for sentiments deeper and more ardent. I not atoned for by any of that serene thought- 
am aware that I have entered upon delicate fulness, which intellect as well as devotion 
ground, where you may possibly think I have may spread over the features, or by those 
no right' ' changeful hues caught from enthusiasm and 

" Oh, no ! can I wish to conceal any thing deep feeling. The loveliest and most truly 
from you ? Could I have conquered the re- fascinating expression of her very handsome 
iuctance, which I suppose most persons feel, features, was that of her child-like innocence, 
to speak on such subjects, when personally Edward had not yet had opportunity, if we 
concerned, I should have mentioned it my- except his sister, to compare such beauty at 
self; and, indeed, I intended to do so at all hers, with that illumined by the day-beams 
events, before I left home. Is the reason of intellect and genius. She was a good lis* 
which you have given, the only one that causes tener, and when he appealed to her for an 
you to consider my case so very hopeless ?" opinion relative to any natural or moral 
" I coujd give other reasons," she replied, beauty of which he had been speaking! the 
" although the one I have mentioned, is to acquiescent answers which he uniformly re- 
my mind so good a one as to make it un« ceived, were to him indubitable proof that 
necessary. If you would have another, how- her taste, though bis mother had professed 
ever, I would say that I think that Hannah herself to be of a different opinion, was in 
cau never love a person, whose tastes are so consonance with his own. Fate had thus 
little congenial with her own as are yours, far been unpropitious to him, in never having 
I see that my words afflict you, yet I trust betrayed in his presence her dull perception 
that they will prove for your good hereafter, of whatever was beautiful, and that taste was 
Affections, when just sprung up, do not lace- a faculty which she had neither had opporta- 
rate the heart to pluck them thence, as they nity nor inclination to cultivate. She would 
would, if allowed to become firmly rooted, with as little remorse press with her pretty 
You are about to enter on new scenes, which foot the sod gemmed wish the loveliest vio- 
will, I doubt not, exert over you a salutary lets, as the beaten path, and the rich carol 
influence ; for it is upon minds unemployed, of the birds at early morn, as their brilliant 
that the passions ever make the most fearful plumage glittered among die dewy leaves of 
inroads. Trust me — after a few months' ab- the forest-boughs, commanded no more ad- 
sence, the thought that Hannah can never miration from her, than the clamorous notes 
be yours— even more, that she may be ano- of the domestic fowls that hovered round her 
flier's, wil| cease to pe painful," jftttor's door. Of this J>otJi Mrs* Northing- 
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id Lucy were aware, and under existing " Yonder are some pond-lilies," said Lucy ; 
nstances, the latter may claim forbear- "do, Edward, go out on those rocks and 
if instead of adhering to her habitual gather us some of fhem." 
n of striving to veil her friend's de- Edward obeyed, and succeeded in pro cur- 
ries, she on the present occasion, by the ing a few, from which selecting the most 
stion of her mother, took no pains to beautiful one, he presented it to Hannah. 

them less apparent. But the day had He said something about her accepting it as 

1 rapidly away, and she had ever been his farewell gift, and of her preserving it for a 

with her quiet *' yes," or " no," in while for his sake, but his agitation'rendered 

appropriate places. "My mother ex- his words unintelligible. She took the lily, 

too much of me," thought Edward, bent her head to inspire its rich perfume, and 

at its close, he and Lucy prepared to then, carelessly winding the long stem round 
ipany Hannah home. " I can never her hand, swung it by her side as she walked, 
er my attachment ;" and he was half without thinking more about it. Not so, 
ed to confess his love, and plead to be Edward. " My mother is wrong in her 
id to cherish the hope of a return. judgment," thought he. " Hannah is no 
fas one of the loveliest of lovely even- coquette, and yet she accepted the lily after 
and after for some time slowly pursuing what I had said," and he mused upon this 
way through the green- wood path, they trifling circumstance, until, in his estima- 
ted into the open country, and ascended tion, it was magnified into one of much im- 

which commanded a most enchanting portance. 

set, Lucy lingered on the summit. They had now arrived within sight of 
lad recently been reading the " Mer- Hannah's home, as well as that of Mr. Love- 
of Venice," which, together with seve- land, their minister, who, with his family, 
her of Shakspeare's plays, had be- were just singing their evening hymn of 
1 to her grandmother, and which, al- worship. The sounds, as the breeze varied, 
h her religious scruples prevented her stole to the ear in faint, half-broken tones, 
reading them, Mrs. Northington had or swelled into wild and .solemn strains of 
By preserved, partly because they had harmony, producing an effect on the mind, 
icr mother's, and partly from a certain that heightened the charm of the subjoined 
ition that she felt for a printed book, passage, from " Paradise Lost," which Ed- 
had for some time stood in silence, ward, who had forgotten Shakspeare and the 

Lucy was the first to break, by re- knitting- work, could not forbear repeating : 

Sthe following passage from the play « How often, from the steep 

to, which had struck her as being Of echoing hill, or thicket, have we heard 

etutiful : Celestial voices to the midnight air, 

" Look bow the floor of heaven Sole or responsive, each to other's note, 

k Inlaid with patines of bright gold : Singing their great Creator I Oft in bands 

I not the smallest orb, which thou behold'st, WW^ th «y ke «P watch, or nightly rounding walk 

his motion like an angel sings, With heavenly touch of instrumental sounds, 

dring to the young-eyed cherubims j In {al1 harmonic number joined, their songs 

annony is in immortal souls j Divide the night, and lift the thoughts to heaven." . 

lUst this muddy vesture of decay « I believe," said he, when he had finished, 

rossly close"- « that f or fa e sake of y^^ aWe to ^g poe . 

y had proceeded thus far, when Han ♦ try like this, I should be almost willing to 

interrupting her, said, " Now while I endure the loss of sight. Do you not love 

o£ it, I want to tell yoa now tractable Milton's poetry, Hannah ?" 

Lizzy is, about learning to knit: she " It is very pretty, certainly," she replied, 

ready widen, and narrow, and turn the " and I had no thought that he could write 

' such. Yet I think there is no occasion for 

rard, whose mind was as much ab- your envying him, for if he can compose 

. in thinking of Lorenzo and Jessica, such good lines, you can certainly compose 

isteiiirig to the poetry, and who, as was much better, for I have heard out minister 

1 to a person who, never having re- say, that you were a great deal better scholar 

the discomfort of being obliged to dis- than Milton Watson." 

with stockings, did not duly appreciate It would have been difficult for Edward to 

t of knitting, ere he was aware, cast have given an analysis of his feelings, pro- 

lignant look towards the unconscious duced by this reply. All the fine enthusiasm; 

ih/ All this, however, was soon for- which a moment before was thrilling every 

, and when, in a few minutes after- nerve, and almost lifting him from earth to 

they found themselves by the margin heaven, recoiled, so fully, so suddenly, that 

eautiful sheet of water, and Hannah, the effect wrought Was absolutely paralyzing^ 

ng back her bonnet, revealed her Just at this crisis, a little dog bounded to- 

js in the bright moonlight, he again wards them, and began to play caressingly 

upon her with a lover's heart and eye. about its young mistress, 
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" Banger," said she, patting its head with Their high-toned principles of liberty, their 
her small hand, " you seem glad to see me." religious faith, sincere, fervent, and solemn, 
She then took the lily given her by Edward, appeared to her under a new aspect, and she 
and entwining the stem round its neck, stood found in her own bosom, a chord that yielded 
smiling to see the efforts of the little animal a deep and thrilling response, 
fo free itself from the unacceptable orna- She had wandered out upon the lawn in 
ment. A feeling of indignation, yet half front of the house, and was bending over a 
allied to pity, pervaded the bosom of Edward, favourite plant, from which she was remov- 
as he saw the beautiful lily draggling in the ing a few leaves that had withered preraa- 
dirt, and beheld the earnestness with which turely. So intent was she upon her employ- 
Hannah witnessed, what to her, was evidently ment, that she was not aware of the approach 
a most delightful pastime. of a young man of graceful mien and sin- 

" She has neither heart, delicacy, or even gularly handsome person, until he addressed 

decency/' thought he, when at length the her. She hastily rose and threw back the 

lily dropped to the ground, and she unheed- rich, curling clusters of golden hair from her 

ingly pressed it into the soil with her own brow, which had spurned the confinement 

pretty feet, as she continued to play with her of the close lawn cap, beneath which it wis 

favourite. her father's pleasure to have them hid, and 

" Come, Lucy," said Edward, " shall we it was some time afterwards ere the young 

go ?*' man could bring himself to believe that the 

"Oh, no," said Hannah, "don't go yet; eyes that flashed upon him so brilliantly at 

but step into the house and see father, and the sound of his voice, were blue as the hea- 

mother, and little Lizzy, a few minutes." vens above them, instead of being of that 

" No," replied Edward, coldly, "our pa- dark hue, which he had always professed to 

rents will be waiting for us to join them in admire. He informed her that his sister had 

family duties — I fear we have tarried too long been thrown from her horse, a short distance 

already." from the lane which led to the house, and 

" Well, good night, then. I hope you will had so severely sprained her ancle, that she 

have a pleasant journey to-morrow. I shall, found it would, be impossible for her to pnr- 

as I promised you, write you a line in Lucy's sue her journey. Lucy immediately replied, 

letter.'' that it would afford pleasure to the family 

" Certainly," said Edward, " I shall hold as well as herself to oner her such assistance 

you to your promise," and extending to her and accommodations as they were able ; and 

his hand, he and Lucy bade her good night, in a few minutes, proper aid being rendered, 

and departed. the young lady was conveyed into the par- 

— — lour, and placed in a posture that promised 

We will pass over an interval of three to make her the most comfortable. By the 
years. At the time we resume our story, judicious and skilful management of Mrs. 
summer, though almost past its prime, was Northington, who, as well as many other 
still affluent in a thousand beauties. A day matrons of that period, from the difficulty of 
of uncommon loveliness was near its close, obtaining professional assistance, found it 
The golden glory which had pervaded the convenient to acquire some practical know- 
noontide atmosphere, was now mellowed to ledge of the healing art, the pain was soon 
a soft, floating haze, that wrapped the dis- alleviated. 

tant mountains in a robe of azure, only a few Naturally imagining that their young 

shades deeper than the sky itself. There guests would wish to know what family they 

had been changes at Woodville, but most of had thus unexpectedly been introduced into, 

them were for the better. Improvements Mrs. Northington had just informed them, 

had taken place in various parts of the town, and had in return learned that their name 

The farm of Mr. Northington, in an especial was Andros, and that Sir Edmund Andros, 

manner, presented a very attractive appear- recently appointed governor-general of the 

ance ; and if he and Mrs. Northington began New-England colonies, was their uncle ; 

to feel the hand of time, it was hut lightly, when Edward Northington, it being now the 

while Lucy, who, when we left her was only college vacation, made his appearance, with 

hovering on the verge of womanhood, was several fine pickerel, for which he had been 

changed both in person and mind. Her angling in an adjacent brook. He was now 

somewhat exuberant vivacity had given place twenty-one years old ; and had he been 

to a deep and earnest, yet healthful tone of dressed as fashionably as Percival Andros, 

feeling ; and if a shade of melancholy enthu- he certainly would have been his superior ia 

siasm at any time stole over her spirits, it point of personal appearance. Mr. North* 

was only like the flitting cloud, which might ington, who had been on a journey to the Old 

for a moment darken the sunshine that rested Colony, arrived soon afterwards, accompa- 

on the flowers she loved to tend. She lis- nied by a Mr. Ellsworth, an elderly- geatle- 

tened with delighted attention to the com- man, and a young man by the name of War- 

munings of her father with kindred spirits, ner. Miss Andros imagined that Lucy 
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looked embarrassed and unhappy at sight of were worn by the Iahmaelites, who fell before 

the latter ; and she afterwards learned that, the sword of Israel* and which were given as 

contrary to her own inclination, her father a gift to Gideon. 
wished her to receive him as a lover. Miss Andros wished her own ear-rings at 

The person of Warner was slight, his the bottom of the Red Sea ; and her brother 

countenance pale and melancholy. He wore involuntarily brushed down his fine lace rufc 

his hair cut short, in the manner that had fles over a superb finger-ring, 
procured for the independents the appella- After all were seated at table, Mr. Ells- . 

tion of Roundheads ; while his apparel, worth, addressing Edward Northington, in- - 

which was of coarse material, and of that quired if he had yet seen the new governor, 

hue which has been called "sad colour/' was Sir Edmund Andros. Edward replied that : 

fashioned according to the most primitive he had not. 
style of his sect " For my part," said Mr. Ellsworth, " I . 

When Mrs. Northington introduced their think it behoves us individually to make di- 
young guests to her husband and his friends, ligent inquiry why the King of England has 
Mr. Ellsworth and Warner exchanged signi- been permitted to harden his heart against 
ficant glances at the name of Andros, while us, and to take away the governors chosen 
it evidently had the effect to damp the cor- by the people, and, in their stead, set over 
diality with which Mr. Northington was ac- the provinces one, whose administration be- 
customed to welcome strangers to his home, gins already to be arbitrary and oppressive/' 
A degree of painful constraint was realized Lucy, excessively annoyed and agitated at 
by all present. Julia Andros, for the first the turn which she suspected Mr. Ellsworth 
time in her life, felt awkward and uncomfort- had intentionally given the conversation, 
able in her costly and fashionable attire, made an attempt to engage the attention of 
when she saw the eyes of Mr. Northington, Miss Andros, who sat next to her, by ad- 
Mr. Ellsworth, and, above all, those of the dressing her in a low tone of voice ; but her 
melancholy Warner, directed towards her, confusion soon defeated her kind intention,, 
with, as she imagined, looks of strong disap- by rendering her unable to command either 
probation. Yet, little as she felt at ease ideas or language. 

both in body and mind, she could not refrain Samuel Warner, speaking almost for the- 

from regarding Mr. Northington with a de- first time since his arrival, replied to Mr., 

gree of admiration. His figure was tall and Ellsworth : 

commanding, his large masculine features " I should hardly think," said he, " that 

well formed, and his dark penetrating eyes it was needful to inquire concerning what 

retained all the pristine fire of youth. A set must be pain to all, who are not wilfully 

of fine teeth, as yet untouched by decay, blinded; inasmuch as every person who is 

preserved his mouth in all its original beauty not must perceive that there are provoking 

of formation. Certain lines around it, how~ sins in the midst of us : among the chief of 

ever, denoting decision and sternness of cha- which I would mention pride, which reveals 

racter, were deeply indented; while the hand itself in the vanities of dress, in fine equi- 

of care and anxiety had implanted others on pages, and in costly furniture, and plate of 

his brow, that showed he had buffeted with silver, which begin mightily to prevail in our 

hardships, which can lie in the path of none larger towns, and have even begun to creep 

but a pioneer of the wilderness. into our peaceful hamlets." 

For the better accommodation of Miss An- "It is even so," replied Mr. Ellsworth; 

dros, the supper-table was laid in the par- " and as, in the days of old, Eglon, King of 

lour, and added to the customary fare were Moab, was strengthened by the Lord against 

the fish, nicely cooked, which had been Israel, so is King James strengthened against 

caught by Edward. us, for the self-same cause." 

Mr. Ellsworth, who by the request of the " Ay," said Samuel Warner, " and as 

host said grace, desired that while they might when the hand of Midian prevailed against 

be enabled with thankful hearts to partake the children of Israel, they made them the 

of the creature comforts before them, con- dens which are in the mountains, and caves, 

sisting of the treasures of the earth and the and strongholds, so it will be no marvel if we 

running stream, and of the milk of the herd, are put to the same straits." 
that they might be restrained from following " And if we be," said Mr. Ellsworth, " it 

the example of some of their rulers, who re- will be no more than our brethren of Scot- 

ceived their food from the lordly dish, as Si- land have been forced to do. But, after 

sera of old took the butter offered by the that, there was one raised up, who had donri- 

hand of Jael, which was meant as a snare.— niori over the nobles, among the people ; and 

Forgetting in his zeal that supper was cool- though the blessed Oliver, and Harry Vane, 

ing, he proceeded to request that their young and others, have fallen asleep, the hand that 

maidens might not be enticed by the delec- raised them up in the hour of need will raise 

tation they afforded to the eyes, to wear ear- up those in the midst of the American wil- 

rings of gold and precious stones, such as derness, who will burst asunder the cOrds of 
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despotism, as if they were burnt flax, and free The young people, with the exception. of 

themselves from the power of the king, and Warner, having seated themselves apart froai 

his nobles, and his governors.*' the rest of the company, Edward inquired of 

" Your faith is lofty and cheering," said Lucy, if she had called on Hannah Farley 

Mr. Northington, " and will, I trust, should since she was married. Lucy replied that she 

such calamity as you have hinted at befall had, and that she bade fair to make an excel* 

us, prove to be well grounded." lent wife. 

" You speak of Oliver Cromwell,'' said " No doubt/' said Edward, " she and Hart- 
young Andros, "but even he had notthevir- , ley, I think, are exceedingly well matched, 
tue and nobleness of soul to hold inviolate She is handsome, sweet-tempered, indos- 
those principles of liberty that he professed trious, aud a good economist, all of which her 
to venerate." husband is fully capable of appreciating, 

" Young man," said Mr. Elsworth, with which is more than can be said of many men, 

much warmth, " is this a fitting time aud * whose pretensions are much higher. I am 

place for such as you to cast reproach on the glad Hannah has married so well." 

blessed Oliver?" , . •' It appears to me, that you do not speak 

"If," said Mr. Northington, "we are that glad, very heartily, ''said Percival Andros, 

obliged to admit that Cromwell, firm and . smiling. " I am half inclined to think that 

temperate as he naturally was, became you would be still more glad if she were not 

swayed by the love of power, it is certain married at all." 

that he never became dazzled and intoxicated ' " By no, means," replied Edward, " for 

with it." although I should require all the qualities in 

"Who dares say," said Mr. Ellsworth, a wife, that I have attributed to her, there are 

"that Oliver was swayed by the love of others, which I should consider indispensable, 

power ? Did I not serve in the first troop to which she has no claim, and which if she 

that he raised, though I was then only a had, would be Tost upon Hartley*" 

youth of sixteen ? AJnd can 1 not bear testi- " And will you not enumerate them V* said 

mony that each of us, and he above the rest, Julia, " for your sister's benefit and mine ?" 

was ready to hazard not only his worldly pos- . "Were I disposed to enlighteu you on the 

sessions, but his life, for the sake of liberty) subject," he replied, " I should be prevented 

and above all, for that of religion ?'* for the present," and he looked towards his 

"Ay," said Samuel Warner, "and when father, who was preparing to read a portion 

he and those under him, as I have heard you of the scriptures. 

relate, at the time they occupied Cambridge, • Mr. Northington selected one of the 
seized the University plate, was it to set psalms, in the reading of which, his voice, 
forth on his own table, that he might see the with its clear and justly modulated tones, 
choice wines of the vintage sparkle in the his distinct enunciation, and above all, 
silver cup, and costly viands smoke in the the earnest solemnity of his manner, en* 
silver dish ? No, they seized it that they hanced the effect of the beautiful and sub- 
might defray the expenses of a war, waged lime language of the writer. The reading 
in a righteous cause, against an ill-judging was succeeded by the singing of a hymn, in 
and arbitrary king, who, beyond all prece- which all joined except Percival Andros and 
dent, expended the treasure of the nation in his sister. The deep and solemn notes of 
adorning his palaces with images cunningly Mr. Northington, of Mr. Ellsworth, and, 
carved, and a multitude of unprofitable pic? above all, of Samuel Warner, which seemed 
tures of curious device, to please the eye." expressive of the gloom of his character, 

" Were Cromwell with his crafty policy," while they nearly overpowered the quiet un- 
said Mr. Northingtou, without noticing the pretending voice of Mrs. Northington, and the 
remarks of Warner, " Harry Yane with his sweet flute-like tones of Lucy, blended finely 
wise and cool head, together with other with the full, clear tenor of Edward. Mr. 
patriots, whom I might name, now alive, I Northington closed the devotions with a 
would set neither of them as a ruler over the prayer, fervent and appropriate, and marked 
people. Edmund Ludlow, now an exile at by none of that irreverent familiarity in ad- 
Vevay in Switzerland, proved himself to be dressing the Supreme Being, with which 
the truest and honestest of them all. He was some of his brethren too often marred their 
incorruptible — he could not be bribed, and religious exercises, especially in the appre- 
being such, was alone worthy to rule." hension of those still adhering to the forms 

. Mrs. Northington, perceiving that Mr.EUs- of the established church, 

worth was in danger of losing his temper, and Mr. Ellsworth departed the following 

as all present had finished supper, just as he morning, and a few hours afterwards, Per* 

was about to reply, made the signal for rising cival Andros took his leave of the family and 

from table; the noise and bustle attendant of Julia, with a promise to return to acconv 

on which, so overpowered' the speaker's pahy her home, as soon as she waa able to 

voice, that if he was guilty of using any in- perform the journey, 

temperate expression, ft could not be heard. (re U continued.) 
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" These, then, lies Rome I" 

The Kiting auii nu pouring hii golden 
beam* throngh rifts in a gorgeous cloud that 
hung low in the weet, flinging them in many 
a level arrow of crimson light, far across the 
Campari, that, like a lap, holds the eternal 
city, and lighting up the summits of (he hun- 
dred towera of the " mistress of the world," 
u if i spire of Same blazed on each lofty 
pinnacle. 

"There, then, lies Rome!" repeated the 
speaker, who, baring at length reached the 
tap of the ridges that shut in the Campans 
from the rest of the world, and which com- 
mand a wide prospect of the magnificent plain 
outstretched beneath, stood leaning on his 
stalT, gazing, with enchanted vision, on the 
scene which, at all times beautiful, now under 
the reflection of the sunset glory of an Italian 
iky, was invested with surpassing loveliness. 
Be was a mere youth, scarcely hiving en- 
tered hit nineteenth year-, his skin brown as 
a berry, but glowing with the rich blood of 
health. His hair was of a daik chestnut 

vol, I. 



colour, and, parted on his forehead, fell down 
on either aide about his shoulders, in shining 
waves. His features were very fine, of an in- 
tellectual and manly cast, and aeemed elo- 
quent with the inspiration of genius. He 
was a traveller, at his soiled dress, the staff 
in his hand, and the little bundle strapped at 
his shoulders, indicated. He was of humble 
degree, also, for he not only travelled on foot, 
which, of itself, in Europe, might not always 
prove lowliness of condition, but his garments 
were coarse, though very neat He wat 
dressed in a closely-fitted jacket of green 
stuff, and calico -trowsers, and a dust-worn, 
black velvet cap, covered hia head ; while, in 
his hand, doubtless as much for economy's 
take as to relieve hia swollen feet, he carried 
a pair of well-worn shoes, of the rudest fabric. 
To the bundle at his back was awung a 
painter's palette, and from one of the pockets 
of his jacket protruded the ends of a bundle 
of painter's brushes; while the staff on which 
he leaned, bore some resemblance to the 
" rest," with which artists support the wrist 
when at work. It was apparent that he Was 
a young painter going to Rome to study. 

"Yonder, then, it the mother of nations, 
with her throne upon the seven hills — the 
mistiest of the world — the eternal city ! Won- 
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derful spot! The theatre of events how great! till only a faint cloud of dual indicated its 

How vast the thoughts — how full of awe, the position, and then saddening spake, giving a 

emotions that till my mind ! Most mighty key to the meditations that evidently had 

city! Suhject of all pn^t history-theme of more recently occupied his mind, 
terrible prophecy ! It is overpowering to the •' How rich that voice I It was but a single 

senses to contemplate thee — fur, at one word it articulated — but that word was fall 

thought, the acts and mighty deeds of half of sweet music ! Its melody will vibrate 

the world's age rush upon my soul, over- through my soul in undying cadence. She 

whelming, crushing, prostrating its powers must be beautiful; such a voice could be- 

wkh their suffocating weight !" long to none but earth's loveliest ! And the 

The fine countenance of the umth glowed superb head and neck I She must be beau- 

as he thus apostrophised a spot upon which tiful ! Oh, it was a very sweet voice. But I 

no civilized human eye can, for the first time, will walk on and forget it — for she must be 

look without the deepest emotion. Every noble — and what has a poor student to do 

eloquent feature bore testimony to the exist- with noble maidens, be they fair or frae!' 1 
ence of the feeling in his own bosom, to which With a sigh, which he soon changed to a 

his lips had given utterance. light-hearted whistle, he settled his pack to 

" Alas, how art thou fallen !'' he continued, his shoulders, grasped his staff, and with a 

after a few moments' silence ; " thy glory is free step, descended the hill into the Campana. 
taken from thee, and thou art become a 

mighty wreck of the past — thy honours, thy chapter ii. 

glories, thy noblest associations are by-gone ! In a recess of one of the galleries resorted 

Thy brightness has, indeed, become dim, and to by the numerous students that, from all 

thy gold brass. Once teacher of art and parts of the world, throng to Rome to seize 

arms to the world — the school of warriors and upon the fast-fading glories of an era when 

of statesmen, what art thou now ? Thy sword genius seemed to have chosen Italy for the 

of steel is converted into the pencil — thy throne of her empire, there sat, in front of an 

armies into troops of singers— and thy states- exquisite Madonna of Titian, a young artist, 

men into gowned priests ! Nay, but imperish- with his easel before him, intently engaged 

able art remains with thee; and while thou in transferring the picture, with a skill little 

dost continue to contain all that is beautiful less than his whom he imitated, to his can- 

or great in painting and sculpture — while vass. He was attired in a close green jacket 

every ruin upon thy green bosom, Italy, is a and calico trowsers, and beside him, lying on 

Pharos to light genius to the altars where it the floor, was an old and much worn velvet 

loves to worship — while thy palaces are tern- cap. His dark, hazel eyes were filled with 

pies of art, and thy decaying cities, schools the light of genius, and his handsome face 

for painters and sculptors, thou art still living glowed with the passion of his art as he sat 

— still great — still Rome! Physical Rome and copied. He was apart from the other 

may exist no longer, her political empire may students who frequented the gallery, and 

be ended, but the imperishable spirit of thy seemed to be wholly indifferent to the gay 

greatness lingers about thee, holding over the crowd that promenaded the saloon, of whom, 

hearts and minds of men an intellectual now and then, some connoisseur, attracted 

sway that shall even eclipse thine ancient by his silent industry, would turn his eyes 

glory/' toward the subject of his attention, and with 

He paused and gazed thoughtfully upon the self-assured look of a savant, lisp oat, 
the far city, following, mentally, the current "a Titian," and pass on; — otherwise, the 
of thought he had given language to, when young painter pursued his labours alone and 
an English travelling-chariot, with a coronet unnoticed. That he is the youthful pilgrim 
and ducal arms emblazoned on the panels, whom we first saw looking down upon the 
and attended by the usual retinue, in plain Campana, may he gathered, perhaps, from 
liveries, gained the top of the hill, and the his costume, as well as his pursuit. This is 
exclamation, "Rome, Romel" in a voice of the ninth day he has been in Rome. 
thrilling sweetness, to which surprise and It was near the hour for closing the gal- 
emotion gave depth and richness, caught his lery, and but a few persons remained, when 
ear. He turned his head in time only to see an elderly gentleman of noble exterior, and 
the carriage roll swiftly past him, though not with the courtly air of a man of high birth, 
without having caught sight of the fine con- passed near the position occupied by the 
tour of a woman's bonnetless head and shoul- painter, a lovely young creature leaning on 
ders, and the profile of a noble-looking gen- his arm, and a tall, beautiful, but somewhat 
tleman beside her, both having their gaze haughty young lady, preceding them a few 
directed eagerly toward the capital. In a few steps in advance. The attention of the latter 
seconds the carriage was hid by a winding was instantly arrested by the animated coun- 
in the descent, but shortly afterward re-ap- tenance of the youthful student, as he caught, 
peared rolling over the Campana towards the at the same time, inspiration equally in re- 
gate of Rome. He followed it with his eye ligion and in his art, from the subject audits 
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painter, and approaching him, she uncon- it?'* asked Lady Eleanor, glancing with 

sciously began to gaze on his face as if it had playful irony at the maiden. 

been one of the inanimate heads that hung " My surprise, lady, at the discovery, is no 

around her. less than your own." 

" Why, Eleanor, what has fascinated you " The copy is the most like you, my child," 
so?" cried the young lady on the arm of the said the gentleman, after contemplating both 
gentleman, after watching her, for an instant, awhile ; «' the colours being fresher, and re- 
in amazed wonder. taining more of the tint of life. I will pur- 

The lady addressed instantly recovered chase it of you, sir." 
herself, blushingly changed the direction of The young painter, whose eyes had not 
her eyes, and, for a few seconds, seemed to ceased to dwell on the lovely personification 
study, with persevering attention, an old of his copy, each moment drinking into his 
landscape upon the wall. Scarcely were the soul her beauty, like new wine, till he was 
words spoken, that produced this effect, when intoxicated with love, either did not hear, or 
the young painter, who had, hitherto, seemed was too absorbed in his daring and newly- 
insensible to any external impression, started awakened passion to regard the proposition ; 
back from his canvass with the involuntary and when the moment afterwards it was re- 
exclamation, " The same voice !" peated, he replied in a tone so decided as to 

His eyes, as he spoke, were riveted on the partake of rudeness, "Buy ! Buy it ? No, 

lovely speaker, who, in her turn, regarded sir. It is sacred V* 

him with surprise. But her face appeared " It is a Madonna, indeed— but Madonnas 

to have an electric effect upon him ; for, no may be purchased, for a trifle, hi every stall 

sooner did he see it, than clapping his hands in Rome," responded the gentleman with 

together»he said with astonishing vehemence, some asperity. " I will pay you one hundred 

fixing, the while, his full gaze upon her an- guineas for the piece — 'tis but a hasty sketch, 

gelic conntenance — " Titian's Madonna P at the best, and you-^you" — he hesitated as 

4< What can he mean, cousin ? Uncle, ask he glanced over his coarse apparel, and then 

him," cried the young lady, who had been added quickly, "it is, perhaps, much more 

addressed as Eleanor, retreating to them with than you are in the habit of getting for simple 

some alarm at this sudden outbreak. copies/' 

"He is, certainly, a strange young man," " It is a hundred guineas more than I get 

said the gentleman ; " one of the eccen- for any picture. This is the first I have ever 

tricities, doubtless, of his pursuit." attempted for myself." 

" He is, certainly, very handsome," said "Do you subsist by this profession I" 

the young lady who leaned upon him. The " I hope to do so, sir." 

next moment she added, " His gaze con- " And refuse the ample remuneration for 

fuses me! Father, shall we go ?" what you say is your first piece. Will you 

But, regardless of the surprise of one, and dispose of it?" 

the embarrassment of the other, the painter " No, sir.*' 

continued to gaze upon the maiden till she " Know, young man, that the portrait you 
dropped her head in confusion, and turned to refuse to give up, is, by a miracle, that of 
fly. Then he silently pointed to the canvass Lady Laura Linton, daughter of the Earl of 
on the easel before him. The gentleman had Linton, who now addresses you." 
scarcely cast a glance upon it, ere he ex- "My lord," said the youth firmly, but re- 
claimed with undisguised astonishment — spectfully, " I will not part with it. So much 
" My daughter's portrait ! Laura, Lady Elea- more noble as is the fair being whom it resem- 
nor, look here !*' bles, so much more sacred does it become to 

" Can I believe my own eyes?" said the me." As he spoke, his eyes rested modestly 

latter; and after looking for a few moments and reverently on the cast-down face of the 

at the painting, she turned and gave a puzzled maiden. "Through this accidental resem- 

look first at her cousin, and then at the hand- blance, it possesses, in my eyes, a far holier 

some young artist, who seemed no less sur- character, my lord, than it can challenge as 

■ prised than the opposite party. an image of the Mary Mother. The spirit of 

*' How came you by this portrait, sir?" de- a new Divinity has now descended upon it, 

manded the gentleman, somewhat haughtily, and inspires each lovely lineament. No, my 

The youth pointed silently to the original lord, I will not part with it." 

on the wall. Lady Laura well understood the plain, 

'•It is the same," was the remark of the bold words he uttered, and though she felt 

astonished beholder. " A Titian, is it not ?" that she ought to resent the attitude he as- 

" None other," was the calm reply. sinned, yet she found herself unable, nay, 

" Wonderful coincidence ! And this is your disinclined to reprove, even with a look, a 

copy V compliment so sincere, and originating from 

" I have this moment completed it." a coincidence so singular as that conveyed in 

" And did no knowledge of its resemblance his determination to keep her portrait. 

to my fair cousin, here, prompt you to begin " Is it for myself alone, or for the strange- 

x2 
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ness of the circumstance, that influences this height in his traces, he broke from the cat' 
resolution ?'' she asked of herself; hut before riage and his fellow, and dragging the coach- 
she could receive a satisfactory reply, the old man to the ground, dashed through the 
nobleman, who was not blind to this little crowded thoroughfare at the wildest rate, the 
passage of gallantry, on the score of the hum- fragments of his broken harness flying about 
ble student, muttering something reflecting his heels. 1*he noise they made, as well as 
on the impertinence of the young Italian the paiu they inflicted, added wings to hit 
painters "that exist on a maravedi a month," mad sj.eed, and every where his presence 
drew her arm within his ; then, accompanied changed the sounds of merriment to cries of 
by his niece, Lady Eleanor, he left the gal- terror and alarm. The remaining horse 
lery. On their way to the carriage, the latter, plunged terrifically for a few seconds, with- 
who was the only daughter of the powerful out offering to run, during which interval, 
Duke of Calwallader, travelling in Italy under the gentleman, who was the Earl of Linton, 
Lord Linton's protection, made herself both leaped to the ground, succeeded in assisting 
witty and merry, as much to the annoyance Lady Eleanor to alight, and was in the act of 
of the father as daughter, on the conquest of extending his arms, as the danger grew im- 
Lady Laura over the poor student, but the minent, imploringly towards his daughter, 
conversation, naturally, soon turned upon the entreating her, as she stood undecided, to risk 
extraordinary coincidence which they had just the jump, when, with a mad leap, the single 
witnessed. horse started forward with the chariot, throw* 

The youth listened until he heard the car- ing the maiden back, again, upon the seat, 
riage move away from the door, when, rolling where, with her hands clasped together, a 
up his canvass, he left the gallery, and sought colourless cheek, and an air of calm resig- 
his humble lodgings. nation, such as woman only can wear in ex- 

chapter hi. tremest peril, she awaited, what appeared to 

It was the third day of the carnival, and every beholder, inevitable death. Yet her 
grown men and women became, once more, eye was cool and steady, and she appeared to 
children. The streets were filled with phan- survey the road along which she was borne 
tastic pageants, strangely mingled with re- as if on the wings of the wind; and to weigh) 
ligious processions. The discordant music with something like the calculations of hope, 
of the charaveri resounded through streets the chances of escape* 
which, centuries before, gave back the notes At a speed that defied all hope of check, even 
of the warlike trumpet, and the scarcely less to the boldest that saw the vehicle whirled past 
warlike shouts that attended triumphal entries, them, the horse flew with the chariot in the di- 
Every man and woman in Rome now had rection of the Via Appia, overturning every 
licence to play the fool. Balconies were obstacle in his progress, and emerging into a 
thronged with lovely women, with their heads square thronged with revsllers, and stir- 
tastefully dressed, with dark eyes and snowy rounded by gay booths which opened on the 
hands, filling the air with musical laughter, Tiber, he took his course, maddened to fury 
while they cast flowers, concealing a heavy by the shouts that followed him, directly 
sugar-plum within their leaves, eggs beau- across the space towards the river, which, at 
tifully dyed, and filled with scented waters* the point he aimed for, wag several feet lower 
and handfuls of bon-bons in showers upon than the quay, and covered with small boats, 
the passing cavaliers, whether on foot or horse- He was within a few yards of the water, and 
back. And many was the gay gallant, who, in a second or two would have leaped, with 
essaying to scale the balconies and avenge the carriage, into the midst of the crowded 
himself, according to immemorial usage, on stream, when a young man, in the dress of a 
the lips of the fairest of its defenders, was student of the galleries, sprang from a booth 
forced back to the ground by the brisk dis- in which he had been bargaining for painter's 
charge of sugared missiles, that descended colours, and struck the enraged animal 
into his face and eyes, like grape-shot. The smartly on the right side of the head with a 
whole city was a scene of gaiety and dazzling long staff. At the same instant, at the im- 
confusion. Strangers from all parts of Eu- minent risk of his life, he threw himself for- 
rope, and from the United States, rode through ward in the direction the horse was flying, 
the thronged street in their carriages, to be- and fastening his grasp on the bit. pulled him 
hold the various spectacles, adding, by the short round with a dexterity and skill that 
splendour of their equipages, to the brilliancy seemed above mortal means, and turned him 
of the scene. from his fatal course, while the air rung with 

It happened, that as an English chariot the applauding shouts of the multitude. His 
and pair, containing a gentleman and two speed, however, was not lessened by this di- 
young ladies, was crossing the area encom- version from his former line of flight; and, 
passing Trajan's pillar, one of these perfumed though no longer moving in the direction of 
missiles, missing its original aim, struck one the Tiber, he now strove to press forward in 
of the spirited horses in the eye, and so ter- an opposite one. But the youth, with a 
rifled the animal, that, bounding to a great hand on each side of his mouth, held him 
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with a gnwp that governed his motions, so momently grew narrower, and he found less 
that, restrained in every endeavour to bound and less room for his movements ; the sweat, 
forward, his movements became confined to a at length, ran like water from his glossy 
circle, in which he whirled the carriage with skin, his breath came shorter and quicker, 
fearful velocity, dragging the resolute youth and his limbs trembled; and now, each re- 
nt his bit, whose whole strength and presence volution he made, the shouts of the mu.'ti- 
of mind were required to keep him to the tude became louder and louder, for at every 
centre, from which, every instant, he threat- round, he showed himself weaker than at the 
ened to bolt. The excitement of the multi- preceding, and ready to yield to the supe- 
tude now became intense. The lady in the riority (not of strength, but of human intel- 
caniage, in whom, at the first glance, on ligence) of the young student. He, himself, 
emerging from the booth, the young painter was not unobservant of these symptoms of 
had recognised the original of his copy, sat surrender, and watching his time, suddenly 
with her eyes fixed on him full of gratitude pressed the animal's nose to the ground, 
and hope, while all fear seemed to be turned while yet he was going at considerable speed ; 
from herself to him. Round and round in then throwing his whole weight upon his 
a ring that each moment decreased in diame- shoulders, he dragged him, bodily, to his 
ter, the chariot flew, while, at his head, his knees, and, as he' intended to do, overset the 
body braced outward almost horizontally, chariot. But thought is not quicker than 
and his whole weight thrown inward, hung the bound he made to its side, as it was fa li- 
the young student, with a hold that death ing over, and ere she reached the ground, the 
alone could unloose — for he knew, with every maiden was caught in his arms, 
soul present, that the life of the maiden de- ** My dear child!" cried the Earl of Lin- 
pended solely on his coolness, courage, and ton, springing forward bareheaded and breath- 
perseverance. Although it was a spectacle less, and receiving her from him to fold her 
of terrific sublimity, the mighty efforts of the in his paternal embrace. 
horse to break away from the centre, about " Dear father, I am safe," she could only 
which the youth resolved that he should articulate, and swooned away. 
exhaust his fire ; his swelled muscles, foam- For a few moments her situation engaged 
ing mouth, and blood-shot eyes, and the the attention of the numerous ladies and gen- 
powerful action of his thundering hoof; the tlemen who had reached the spot, expecting 
dizzy whirl of the scarcely visible wheels; to find the young lady injured if not dashed 
the hope against hope that animated the face to pieces. When, at length, her restoration 
of the noble girl ; and the resolute air — the gave the nobleman time to look around him 
fixed eye— compressed lips — the full veins lor the youth, whose praises were in all men's 
of the forehead, seemingly bursting with mouths, he was no where to be seen. 
blood, and the bared right arm, on which For several days, every inquiry was made 
the chords stood out like rods of iron of the for the student ; the galleries visited ; the 
waster spirit of the scene ! The interest of public promenades watched, and even re- 
the throng in the fate of the gallant youth, wards offered for information respecting him 
seemed at one time to take the place of their —for the gratitude of Lord Linton and his 
sympathy for the lady — for gallantry, in the daughter was a load too great to be lightly 
eve of human admiration, often presents thrown off, without a commensurate effort 
claims superior to those of beauty. to find the individual who had laid it upon 

" Let him loose, and save yourself!" cried them. It was apparent that he must have 

one among the crowd. quitted Rome, for Florence, probably, or some 

" You will never check him, young man, one of the numerous schools of art that 

but sacrifice your own life," shouted a French abound in Southern Italy ; and the search 

marquis from his horse. having proved ineffectual, was finally aban- 

•* Hold on for your life, my good lad,*' doned, though reluctantly, by the fair Lady 

cried an American naval officer near ; " he Laura, who had permitted, besides gratitude, 

begins to flag.'* another emotion, near akin to it, to take root 

•• You will soon break him down, young in her heart. Although the earl ceased to 

man, if you can hold out a few moments Ion- think of him, save when the circumstance of 

ger, w cried an Englishman. her escape was mentioned, the memory of 

But the student heard them not ; his whole the young painter was warmly cherished by 
soul being intent ou subduing the energies both cousins, for his gallantry had even won 
of the furious animal ; and by the expression over the admiration of the haughty Lady 
of his eye, it was plain that he had confi- Eleanor; besides, there was a mystery thrown 
dence in himself, and knew that he must around him, independent of his personal con- 
gain the mastery. For full ten minutes the duct, which lent a new and peculiar interest 
horse maintained bis mettle : he then began to him in their eyes, not the less strong that 
to show that he felt the weight and pressure both his name and country were aline un* 
at his head, and to evince signs of giving out. known. 
Tbt circle to which his antagonist kept him, (Tq lie continued.) 
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JOTTINGS DOWN IN WALES. teeth, while laughing at the difference be- 

tween Welsh- English and French- English, 
By JN. 1 . Willis. aml t | lc evident contempt of each for the 

The Channel between Dovor and Calais English of the other. 

scarce divides countries which present a The road all through the island of Angle- 
greater contrast to the traveller than Ireland sea, was quite the best I ever travelled on, 
and Wales. We left on the shore at Kings- and the small toll-houses resembled the 
ton a people all misery, rags, and fun, and in ornamental Swiss cottages in parks — very 
six hours we were landed in Anglesea, where peaceful and pretty, and all alike. By the 
we found on the shore a people all cleanli- sign-boards you would think the Welsh a 
ness, comfort, and gravity. Why the Irish very explicit people, for "lives here" is 
are not sadder in their beggary, or the Welsh usually added after the name. I say "the" 
gayer in their thrift, are questions which it name, for there seems but one in all Wales 
puzzles the political economist to answer. —"Owen "Williams" and its variations. I 
It is more expensive to keep a wife in counted them till I was tired — "Williams 
Wales than in Ireland by at least the value Owen," "William Owens," "Owens Wil- 
of a beaver hat — the Irish women wearing Hams" — for a hundred miles of thrifty and 
nothing but a cap in the open air, and the populous villages. How they manage at the 
Welsh both cap and beaver. A common Post Office, if the proportion is as great 
round hat, crowded over a muslin frill, is, I among those who do not keep shop, as among 
must say, as unbecoming a head-gear as those who do, would be a curious matter to 
could well be contrived — yet so dresses every look into. 

peasant dame and lass in the land of Glen- The only spot I saw in Anglesea that was 
dower. not bleak and barren, was the demesne of 
The village of Holyhead scrambles up the the noble Marquis, which occupies the slope 
side of a steep hill, and though it is quite from the edge of the strait just below the 
unlike any thing one has ever seen before, Menai Bridge, and is like a thousand other 
it is hard to tell why. The houses all seem "places" in England — a very large mansion, 
to have turned their backs upon the street, planted about with a square mile of forest 
and even the high flight of steps to a church, trees. Placed on a rocky eminence, so as to 
placed very commanding])' over the harbour, be seen very conspicuously from his lord- 
seem to have taken great pains to resemble ship's windows, stands the tall monument to 
back stairs. It is perhaps owing to the pug- his leg, lost at Waterloo. It was raised, 
naeious plainness and dumpiness of the style (very much against his will, I was told) by 
of building, but certainly Holyhead looks all the neighbouring gentlemen of Wales. It is 
over like what the Londoners call (more ex- a very line granite pillar, I should say a Iron- 
pressively than elegantly) a " back slum." dred feet high, and if the remainder of his 
So much of it only as contributes to the body is honoured in proportion, at his death, 
transit of travellers, is like the same things he will have almost as much stone upon his 
elsewhere — a fine pier and a very capital inn. breast as Cheops or Enceladus. I believe he 
The landlord brought us an album to receive is the only hero who has lived to attend the 
his praises in black and white, but as it had first part of his own obsequies, 
been honoured by the autographs of half the The Menai Bridge reminds you, at a dis- 
lords and ladies in the United Kingdom, we tance, of a cobweb spun between two preci- 
did not venture to profane it with our pie- pices : and, indeed, till you get close upon 
beian fist. Some of my countrymen had not it, you fancy nothing but a spider should fen- 
been so scrupulous, however, and the land- ture to cross. As it was, I should have felt 
lady's suaviter in modo was recorded in most much more comfortable with that gentle- 
honied phrase by a'gentleman from Tennessee, man's faculty of "paying out" in case of a 
Having had but three days of sunshine, fall, for one side of the bridge was taken up 
and one of summer, during the three summer and undergoing repair, and from my elevated 
months (so called) which we had passed in perch on the driver's box, I looked down on 
England, it was with rather a halting faith a boat gliding beneath, no bigger from that 
that I prayed for fair weather for our journey height than a cockle-shell. It is a very won- 
through Wales. The morning dawned as derful structure, however, and the strait 
usual, cloudy, misty, and chill, and deposit- itself, over which it is flung, is a bit of very 
ing my lady-companions inside, I pulled my fine scenery — the banks very high and very 
cap sulkily over my ears, and took my place well wooded, and resembling in many respects 
on the coach-box to enjoy the picturesque. — some parts of the Hudson. It is one of the 
Behind me, sat a young Frenchman, on his few curiosities in the world which are sofa 
travels, with a guide-book in one hand, and out of the common course as to give yo» 
a map in the other, and as the Welsh coach- a new sensation, and for that (though I do 
man could only speak so much English as not believe a man of the least imagination i» 
was likely to be wanted in his vocation, I ever blast) I would always go far and p»y 
had some intervals to the chattering of my dearly. 
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Bangor is but a mile from the Mcnai through its bosom for 15 or 20 miles, is 
Bridge, and is the usual limit of pleasure- deeper down among the hills, of a fuller cur- 
travel in Wales. It is a wealthy-looking, rent, and of more tranquil and graceful wind- 
tidy, and snug little town — a contrast, in every ings than any river we had seen, and that 
possible way, to the villages I had been tra- exquisite cultivation was so blended with 
veiling through for the last lour or live nature in the valley, as to leave nothing to 
weeks in Ireland. It was like white- washing wish for, hut a homo on any spot of it. It 
one's eyes to take a walk in Bangor, and as is, of a truth, a vale of incomparable sweet- 
the coach stopped half an hour, I indulged ness and attraction ; and there ends all 
myself with that, and the purchase of a pair chance of description— for, except a noble 
of woollen Welsh mittens, to pull on over my aqueduct which spans it from side to side 
gloves in September— of all months in the near the town of Llangollen, there is nothing 
year. A very picturesque church stands in it hut a higher degree of all we call de- 
near the inn, but as I was making my way licious and beautiful in nature. By the way, 
to it, a wrangle arose in the stable-yard, he- the driver showed me the house whore lived 
tween the coachman and a "helper,*' and as the two celebrated recluses, who were no re- 
I could moralize any time, but probably cluses at all, but a pair of visiting, gossip- 
should never again have a chance to hear a ing, world-loving old maids, who thought 
quarrel in Welsh, I abandoned the church with a certain author, that it was " the very 
for the stable, and heard it out. Really, the devil to be growing old as a person of no 
tongue is a very "wonderful invention." 1 peculiarity," and took this simple means of 
never hear a new language spoken without celebrity. It is a pretty village, Llangollen, 
thinking its articulation moie a miracle than and the coachman declared " with good em- 
ever. How these Welshmen whipped over phasis and discretion" against the black 
the consonants, to be sure ! — (though I pre- chimneys of the manufacturing district that 
sume they are managed, as wise men manage are gradually creeping up the valley. " Dang 
difficulties — by going along as if they were it!" said he, " it used to be some pleasure to 
not there.) To look at Welsh on paper, tell agemman on the box that this was the 
you would think it the last language a man wale of Llangothlin, arter coming through 
could scold in without choking — yet I as- that endless black pit of a Wolverhamptou, 
sure you that it came off the horse-rubber's but it's agoing to be just like it, and we 
tongue as voluble as the most unctuous shan't have no spot in the country that looks 
Italian. nice and nat'ral.'' 

From Bangor we came into a very tine " Shrewsbury clock" was striking eight as 
and wild gorge in the mountains, where the we rattled into the narrow and ill-paved 
smooth road, cut out among the confused streets, and if the hotel had looked inviting, 
fragments of rock, under precipices and be- we intended here to have made a night of it. 
side chasms and mountain torrents, looked But we were driven into afilthy back- yard, and 
more the work of magic than human labour, surrounded by a pack of besetting porters' 
I don't know how it affects other people, but grooms and beggars, and the ladies looked 
to me, the regular ten-miles-an-hour pace of out of the coach- window, and said, " Dear! 
a stage-coach through a ravine, where in what a horrid place ! ' So, though there 
every direction (off the narrow strip of road) might have been, and probably was, "the 
it would take the legs of a Titan to climb best hotel in the world" ten paces off, first 
over the heaped- up masses of rock at a mile impressions prevailed, and we kept on to 
a day — I say there seems to me a sort of Birmingham. Commend me to the land- 
mockery of the divinity of Nature in this — a lady of the Swan Inn, in that city of but- 
practical laughing at her power, and scorning tons and hardware, for the best " spatch- 
her entrenchments against intiusion. Owen cock*' (broiled chicken, with mushroom 
Glendower would have thought, 1 make no vinegar) that ever was sent up for a late 
doubt, that we should as soon pull the moon supper, 

by the horns as travel through that gulf in Birmingham reminded me of Paris after 

a mail-coach. Alas! that neither heroes nor an 6meule—so much military show in the 

lesser people ever rise out of their graves streets, and such unusually savage coun- 

to see how posterity gets on ! tenances among the people. I rambled about 

The road seemed to be amusing itself in under an umbrella all the morning, and 

chasing home one water-course after another, spent an hour, at least, admiring a company 

and as we ran down valley after valley, with of Hussars, who were drawn up in the princi- 

the green hills rising on either side, and the pal street. 

bright water fuming and fretting to keep Wc took the rail-cars at twehe, and reached 

pace with us, I thought that each must be London comfortably to dine, having seen the 

the prettiest in Wales, or in other words, that two sides of a ditch for a hundred and twenty 

each was the famed vale of Llangollen. The miles. Such are the pleasures of travelling 

coachman announced it at last, however, and by railroad ! 

I found that the river Dee, which is inlaid — 
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THE SCAR OF LEXINGTON. 

BY MISS B. F. GOULD. 

With cherub smile, the prattling boy, 
Who on the veteran's breast reclines, 

Has thrown aside his favourite toy, 
And round his tender finger twines 

Those scattered locks, that with the flight 

Of four-score years are snowy white ; 

And, as a scar arrests his view, 

He cries, " Grand-Pa, what wounded you ?" 

41 My child, His five and fifty years, 

This very day, this very hour, 
Since from a scene of blood and tears, 

Where valour fell by hostile power, 
I saw retire the setting sun 
Behind the hills of Lexinoton ! 
While pale and lifeless on the plain 
My brothers lay, for freedom slain! 

" And ere that light, the first that spoke 
In thunder to our land, was o'er, 

Amid the clouds of fire and smoke 
I felt my garments wet with gore ! 

'Tis since that dread and wild affray, 

That trying, dark, eventful day, 

From this calm April eve so far, 

I wear upon my cheek the scar. 

" When thou to manhood shalt be grown, 

And 1 am gone in dust to sleep, 
May freedom's rights be still thine own, 

And thou and thine in quiet reap 
The unblighted product of the toil 
In which my blood bedewed the soil ! 
And, while those fruits thou shalt enjoy, 
Bethink thee of this scar, my boy I 

" But, should thy country's voice be heard 

To bid her children fly to arms, 
Gird on thy Grandsire's trusty sword ; 

And, undismayed by war's alarms, 
Remember, on the battle-field, 
I made the hand of God my shield! 
And, be thou spared, like me, to tell 
What bore thee up, while others fell I" 



LIFE AND POETRY OF MRS. HEMANS. 
BY B. B. THATCHER. 

It is by no means necessary, for determining 
the credit which belongs to the works of Mrs. 
Hemans, to settle the precise rank she sus- 
tains in the poetical world. "We would not 
compare her genius to that of Milton, or 
Shakspeare, or to any of the humbler mem- 
bers of the brotherhood of bards. There is 
no need, especially, of discussing the differ- 
ences between her mind, as a woman's, and 
any other mind, as a man's. Enough for us, 
that she undertook what she was suited for ; 
and that she persevered and succeeded. What 
she achieved, the world well knows, and it 
appears more abundantly, again, from the 
volumes before us. How she was enabled to 
do so is another question ; and, considering 
how important the labour was, how rarely 
attempted, and how still more rarely made 
available by those who have attempted it, a 



question of no inconsiderable interest The 
inspiration of religion, which so much sus- 
tained her, especially in her later days, does 
not, alone, furnish the explanation. She 
could not have succeeded, in her sphere, 
without this ; but this was not enough. This 
was the soul of ber art, but not the body. It 
was the tone of the harp of poesy, 

"The old, victorious tone of prophet years," 
which she sought for, but not the harp itself 
nor the " rekindled chords" which gave that 
" buried tone back to immortal words.' 1 * 

We shall not undertake, however, to ana- 
lyze her intellect. Genius — a genius for the 
department, which, wisely following its own 
strong instinct, she engaged in, was indisput- 
ably hers. How far and how it was pecu- 
liarly what we understand by & female genius, 
so to speak — in what respects it was, especi- 
ally, what we should call a genius ot/eeling— 
it might interest some to inquire. An ex- 
quisite electric sensibility, certainly, was a 
part of it. A vast energy of enthusiasm was 
another. It is not all that feel quickly, who 
feel deeply also. The volume of responding 
fervour, in her heart, was equal to the tre- 
mulous aspen delicacy of its susceptibilities. 
These qualities were enough to make hen the 
poetry of feeling, as it was. Without them, 
her imagination was active and daring enough 
to have made it ideal ; but this faculty was 
disciplined and countervailed, as it was, to 
act the part of a kindred counsellor, more 
than of either a haughty master, or a reck- 
less or rebellious slave. It added richness, 
variety, splendour, dignity, when wanted— 
at wanted, to what was true, pure, and warm 
before. 

But the point to which we wish, princi- 
pally, to call attention here, is the science 
and skill of Mrs. Hemans, as a poetess. She 
made a business of her art, and made herself 
conversant with it We do not settle the ab- 
solute amount, or the comparative respecta- 
bility of her original powers, in general ; but 
she used and magnified whatever she had. 
Her professional proficiency was adequate to 
her high religious principle. Indeed, in no 
small degree, it was the effect of that prin- 
ciple. She appreciated, as Milton did, the 
demsnd which her glorious mystery made 
upon her for the utmost use of her best fiscal- 
ties ; and conscientiously, and with set end 
and aim, like his, she undertook to qualify 
herself for doing, with all her might, what 
her hands might find to do. She not only 
wrote religionsljybvit religiously prepared her- 
self to write. She thought, read, studied, 
practised, suffered, with that view. 

We apprehend she may not universally 
have received, in this particular, the honoor 
she deserves; and it is no such trivial or 
usual one, as to be past over with a word* 

* Devotional fomtte, 
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The great error of literary genius, has been, Fall on my waken'd spirit, there to bt 
to trust in genius. It has not only lacked A 8 «* d not lost ;- for which, in after years, 
moral principle, but N intellectual principle, ° h Dook of Heaven * l P our » wlth grateful tears, 
business principle, also. It has disparaged Heart b l e "i n K» on the holy dead and thee l» 
labour, sKill, science ; — all that a sound edw Numerous allusions throughout her poems, 
cation implies ; perhaps despised them ; neg- and more particularly several of them which 
lected them, at all events. Milton knew our readers will remember as expressly sug- 
better, and practised accordingly. He la- gested by juvenile attachments — as well as 
boured and loaded himself down, till, (as the spirit of her works, universally, in no 
Hazlitt somewhere says,) any ordinary genius small degree — attest the openness with which 
would have been crushed under the enor- her childish mind received the influences that 
mous burthen. His was more than ordinary, surrounded it, and the deep and ineffaceable 
and it was extraordinary in scarcely any traces which they left behind them. We 
thing more than in its prodigious power of might easily confirm this view of the subject 
application and appropriation. How much more definitely, and at large, from a little 
he owed to it, and how much the world owes, volume of her effusions, written between the 
we need not say. ages of eight and thirteen, mentioned, but 
. Milton knew better ; but how few of the not included in the edition before us, which 
moderns have followed his example. How was published, now not far from thirty years 
few of these have the power of perseverance ; since, at Liverpool, by a very liberal sub- 
— and have persevered ; — and have lived to do scription. It was much admired at the time, 
so. How few, too, who devote themselves to and was judged to be, as it was, indicative of 
literature, have devoted themselves to this a mind remarkably poetical, though, of 
branch of it alone. No other woman, to our course, yet juvenile. Not many copies of it, 
knowledge, has done so, but Mrs. Hemans, we presume, are now extant, the authoress 
to any considerable extent. Of her it may having subsequently made an effort to sup- 
truly be said, that she lived and died for her press it ; — a feeling which we feel bound, at 
profession. How much she was indebted, in present, to regard. 

the outset, to her Italian extraction, on the The perseverance with which she latterly 

mother's side, for a poetical temperament, followed out this beginning, when left to her 

we cannot say. Her propensities, however, own resources more exclusively — for she 

were early nurtured, and her habits of indus- was, from the first, to a considerable degree, 

try well established. The years of her in- ^(/"-educated — will best be learned from the 

fancy and youth were passed in the midst result, as it appears in her productions. The 

of the most beautiful scenery of Wales ; and mere amount of her poetry, itself— consider- 

the free gratification and culture of her love ing only its general excellence, finish, and 

of " nature, in its visible forms,'* under these variety — when we bear in mind the long pe- 

circumstances, combined with her other stu- riod of abstinence which succeeded her first 

dies, rapidly advanced her intellect, to what, publication — the ordinary cares of a married 

in some situations, would have been con- life, for a mother, in no opulent condition— 

sidered a precocious maturity. The influence and, finally, the fact, that she died, at last, in 

of these earliest associations was permanent, the very bloom of her maturity (a little over 

and gave a colour to her life. " The spirit forty years of age)— the mere amount of her 

of the solitude,'' she says, in one of her latest compositions, we say, speaks in behalf of her 

sonnets — wonderful application. She wrote, at last, 

•• Fell solemnly upon my infant heart, with great facility, indeed. Six of her songs, 

Though then I prayed not; but deep thoughts have for example, comprised in the Volume of Na- 

pressed tional Lyrics, we have been recently informed 

Into my being since it breathed that air." by good authority, she composed one morn- 

The domestic education was fortunately in ™g before rising. Every day, she sometimes 

unison with the rest; judicious, tender, and declared, in the last years, she wrote more 

devotional. This, too, may be gathered from easUy, though with more pam. But this cir- 

her own declarations, and a solemn lesson do cumstance does not derogate from the ment 

they furnish to mothers of the value of the of her labour - lf she ™ d not need to work 

first instruction they bestow. « Her accents, so hard as some > *<> do better than they could 

gravely mild"— we read in her sonnet to the — and t0 come off > ^deed, with no small 

old Family Bible, which was destined to credit— it was so much the more laudable in 
contribute so essentially to the spirit and her, &**> she did not yield, as such writers 

success of her future efforts— are commonly ruined by doing, to the temp- 

_ „ . , ...,.- . ^..„ tation of facility itself. The truth is, how- 

^? re ?^ ^ V hy ^ST^ 1 ? h a dreanuD « child ' ever, that this was an acquisition in a great 

Wander'd on breeze like fancies, oft away, , J „ t» „ -__.».„«, „,i„.^^« :«. u*Z *«♦ 

To some lone tuft of gleaming spring-flowers wild, **gree. **er constant advance in her art, 

Some fresh-discovered nook for woodland play, £om first to last, shows how much it was so. 

Some secret nestj-yet would the solemn word, She did need to work, and did work ; and one 

At timet! with kindlings of young wonder heard, of the legitimate resulte of her application 
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was a gradually gathered principle (so to aid she derived from them, and especially 
speak) of accumulated and always available the German, in the improvement of her 
power, on the interest of which she could splendid powers of expression. The Swedish, 
sometimes well and wisely live. Persons also, if not some other tongues, she began 
whochoo.se to call this an extemporaneous to study in -later days, and was, for some 
faculty — the inspiration, or the improvisation time, in the habit of exchanging works with 
of genius— may do so if they will. Call it a distinguished correspondent, in that coun- 
what they will, however, it is the result of try, with the same view. Her general read- 
education and exeition. The only necessary ing must obviously have been immensely ex- 
difference between such au investment of in- tensive. Her poems arc full of it, but more 
dustry and an ordinary one, are, first, that especially they show her intimacy with hia- 
genius will he industrious to a betterpurpose, tory, biography, and poetry. To American 
generally, than mere mind without it can he, literature, she was, by no means, a stranger, 
for there is as much room for the p'ay of ge- but the circumstance of a favourite sister,* 
nius, in the effort we call industry, as in of a temperament much like her own, having 
most others : and secondly, that whereas the travelled and lived a good deal in Germany, 
labour, in one case, immediately precedes led her to be more particularly interested in 
the effect, in the other, it precedes it at more the German authors ; next to which she de- 
or less of an interval, perhaps, of years, and lighted in the old Moorish and Spauish le- 
gaining, thereby, also, some incidental ad- gends of the chivalrous ages. Something of 
vantages in the establishment of tracks of this appears in her Songs of the Cid, a cha- 
thought, and the seasoning of materials, and ractcr whose noble qualities she admired so 
habits, which depend, essentially, on the much as to be accustomed to call him, farai- 
lap <e of time. But who would think of citing liarly, *« her Cid." Schiller, we believe, was 
such an intellect, as an instance of the sue- her German, and Dante her Italian favourite. 
cess of genius without its labour? Who In her own language, we are inclined to be- 
would argue that a large property was a mere lievc that Shakspeare was, more than any 
matter of accident, because the owner, after other classic, her text-book. In early years, 
working for forty years to collect a fortune, at least, it was so, and pleasant anecdotes are 
is able to live on the interest of his money ? told, still, by those who remember her at 
Was Mr. Webster's great speech in reply to that period, of her romantic devotcdness to 
Mr. Hayne, in the memorable debate upon his pages. A favourite apple-tree might still 
Foote's Resolution, an extempore speech ? be found, where was established an eyry of 
Or were the "materials so, which gave it hers, resorted to for this purpose, at an age 
value ! Would it, or they, have been so, had quite juvenile enough to make such a sally 
the notice been but an hour? Certainly not. excusable, even in the eyes of those who are 
Mr. Webster could not and cannot make a content to ponder the subtle wisdom of the 
speech substantially extemporaneous— an Bard of Avon in a more common-place and 
argument, certainly not — upon such a sub- dignified position. Milton, particularly, we 
ject. His mind is essentially as ready for it think there is intrinsic evidence to show, she 
at one time as another. It is filled with the made a study of, at an after period, 
data, and disciplined to use them. And this The German music, also, she was pas- 
is the result of labour. It is the object of siouately foud of, and, iudeed, her enthusiasm 
labour. It should be its highest praise ; and for all hannony was unbounded. We have 
intellectually, the highest praise of genius, heard she used to say, it was " a part of htr 
It was so with Mrs. Hemans ; and here is au life." She played the piano, and was taught 
excellence, which some of her admirers, we the harp also, by an old Welsh minstrel, out 
fear, will be slow to emulate, of prime im- generally, did not care to be versed in the 
portance as it is. They must make up their science, and was not ; so that, although she 
minds, however, to delve. There is no other composed a good deal of music, and, we be- 
way. It is not, only, as Degcraudo main- lieve, some portion of that to which her 
tains, a virtue, and a harmony, in the great lyrics have been attached, it seemed to come 
concert of life, which fills the temple of the to her by inspiration almost, and was ar- 
world, but a necessity, also. Happy is it ranged into bars by a friend, more skilful 
for those who learn early that it is so, and than herself. 

who labour as they learn. ' Some persons may be interested to know, 
Look, again, at the express evidences of her that another of her practices was the keeping 
reading. The Latiu and French she was a sort of common-place book, upon princi- 
pally taught: — in addition, of course, to the ciples, however, of her own, in whieh sht 
Welsh and English. The Portuguese, had extracts of such passages, in all her read- 
Spanish, Italian, and German, she taught ing, as particularly arrested her attention, 
herself, and that, thoroughly, as her trans- The quantity as well as kind of this litera- 
lations are sufficient to indicate ; to say no- ture, which she thus collected, waa one of 
thing of the spirit of the literature of these * Mlss Br0WMe that was . now Mr8t HugheSj of 
languages visible in her works, or of the vast Wales. 
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the most striking indications of her habits of tiling— the particular experience of the cha- 
intelligent and indefatigable application. Not racters she lived herself; but to write better 
to dwell on the subject, however, more mi- upon all subjects, to imbibe them all with a 
nutely, what an admirable spectacle do we spirit of experience. She was aware of it, 
here behold, of a most sensitive, tender, en- we doubt not, and meant that they should be 
thusiastic mind, resolutely bent on a labori- so ; and ever rejoiced, it would hardly be too 
ous system of self-discipline, such as she much to say — rejoiced with a more than re- 
knew to be indispensable to that success in ligious resignation, in some of the trials, that, 
her profession, with which alone an ambition met as they were meant to be, tended not 
or a conscience like hers could be content. A less toiler professional ability, than to her 
noble ambition it was, and worthy of all imi- personal improvement at large, 
tation as well as praise ; — an ambition, not so We will not follow out this notion with de- 
much for present popularity or excitement of tails, which happen to be within our know- 
any sort, as for the approbation of the good ledge. This is no place for it. Her works 
and '* the judicious," come when or whence are full of the evidence of it, and not unfre- 
it might; and this most of all, not for its quently in them, indeed, are express allusions 
own sake so much as for the evidence it to the fact. That beautiful piece, the Diver, 
should furnish of pleasure imparted, and founded upon the text, which she quotes from 
benefit rendered to her race. «* Not for the Shelley, — " we learn in suffering what we 
brightness of a mortal wreath," was the teach in song" — is an instance in point. The 
poet's living as well as her dying hymn — " Dying Hymn" is another. The ** Vespers 
" Not for a place mid kingly minstrels dead, ot ' Palermo," might be studied for a complete 
But that perchance, a faint gale of my breath, theory on the subject of that strength — 
A still, small whisper in my song hath led, "Peep bedded in our hearts, of which we reck 
One struggling spirit upwards to thy throne, Hut little, till the shafts of heaven have pierced 
Or, but one hope, one prayer; — for this alone Its fragile dwelling." 

I bless thee, Oh my God I" The three leading characteristics, then, of 
Magnificent ambition ! Would that all, as the poetry of Mrs. llemans,in general terms, 
capable as she was of filling it, might with are her pure religious enthusiasm ; the dis- 
the same spirit, set themselves to do bo. ciplinc which made her an accomplished 
Those, of course, who can depend less upon writer (in her own department) ; and the 
native gifts than she could, should depend spirit of vivid reality which her own experi- 
upon making the best of what they have, still ence of what she wrote upon, imparted to 
more. her style. These remarks, of course, do not 
A word on another point of importance, equally apply to all her compositions; but in 
as it seems to us, not often sufficiently con- proportion as she so selected her subjects, 
sidered; — we mean the individual, circum- and so treated them, as to give a natural 
stantial experience of Mrs. Hemans, as a scope for the application of these qualifica- 
part of her poetical education. This is ade- tions, in that proportion she will be found to 
licate subject, we are aware. Most of it was have succeeded — as that term is popularly 
only known, in any practical sense, to her- understood, at least in the greatest perfec- 
self, and most of the rest of it — such as we tion. Her youthful productions, as might 
allude to — concerns any body else but little, be expected, including, not only her first 
excepting for the illustration it furnishes, in volume, but a considerable part of those of 
the connection referred to above. It may be some maturcr years, — most of which have 
proper, however, to advance the opinion, that been formerly republished (or first pub- 
the poetry of Airs. Hemans is not only the lished) in this country, under the title of 
poetry of a female mind, — for we believe in " Earlier Poems" — are least characterized 
the doctrine of sexes in minds ; — but, that it by the peculiarities we refer to. They ex- 
is much more than tins. It is the poetry of hibit enthusiasm, which was constitutional 
a ivoman—a mature woman ; and still far- with her ; but it is rather the enthusiasm of 
ther, of one who had fully and rightly sus- youthful genius, than of mature principle, 
tained her share, in the active and passive The imagination breaks out, also, more unre- 
practical duties, the female as well as the strained than afterwards ; whether by the 
human duties, of the sex. She was a wife, a taste which study and practice refine, or the 
mother, the educator of her own children ; chastening experience of external life. Great 
and in these capacities, and because of these, improvement in all respects, indeed, is ob- 
as well as out of them, and in others, she had servable, as the result of an enlightened and 
done and suffered her share at least, and her energetic effort to improve ; one of the cir- 
nature was legitimately developed and dis- cumstances in Mrs. Hemans' career, as we 
closed in consequence, and in just proportion, have noticed it already under another form, 
Those circumstances, it seems to us, were a most worthy of attention and of praise. In 
most essential part of her poetical education, later days, also, she had come to know better 
They enabled her, not only to write more what she was fitted to do best. Self-study 
truly, more feelingly, which is the same taught her as much what to endeavour to 
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achieve, as othtr studies Uught her how to the exclusive or undue indulgence of sensi- 
achieve it And she had, for the most part, bility, or imagination, or other divisions of 
the self-denial to limit herself within tho»e the aggregate poetical power, which is too 
certaio boundaries of her best ascertained often understood to suffice, and even to be 
abilities. She wasted something, as every most serviceable, as a poetical education. It 
body mint, in experiments — which it would will show the value of practical experience, 
be no difficult matter to point oat; but not according to the course of Providence, of 
so much as most people, who have written suffering, especially, and that npon the same 
as much; and scarcely any thing, after hav- principle of an equable development aod train- 
ing maturely decided, as she finally did, the ing of the whole constitution — ay, of the body 
strong bias of her mind. It is one of the and the mind. It will show, above all, the 
circumstance*, most calculated to aggravate value of religion to the poet, the energy, the 
the regret which is felt already, at the loss of enthusiasm, the dignity, the truth it pours, 
one 00 endeared to the reading public—to like a torrent of life-blood, into the statuary 
aggravate, especially, the regret of reflection; forms of genius, and the hollow systems of 
and the more so, as we remember the rarity heathen study, all coldly perfect as they are. 
of poetical principle like hers, that just, it This, then, we repeat, is her crowning glory: 
would seem, as she had thoroughly matured she has given back to poetry its high voca- 
this self-examination, and satisfactorily tion. Sbe did not devote it to passion, to 
shown that she had (as especially in the popularity, to fame ; but to religion, virtue, 
Scenes and Hymns of Life,) she was destined truth. She did not make it, like the Pagan 
in the inscrutable wisdom of the Spirit, to Heaven she complains of, for pride, aod power, 
whom her arm was freshly consecrated, to and rank ; where warriors, kings, and seers, 

" Sink on the threshold of the sanctuary, might find a place. " They of the sword"— 

Fainting beneath the burden of the day.'** ,« Whose uraise. 

But she has not lived in vain. It is no Witn the bright ^ne a t nation's feast, wentround : 

sufficient eulogy, if it be a true one, to say They of the lyre, whose unforgottenlays, 

of her, as has been said, that she wrote no Forth on the winds, have sent their mighty sound, 

line which, dying, she might wish to blot. And in all regions found 

Tbat is both a deeirable praise, indeed, and Their echoes midst the mountains ; 

a rare one ; but only negative, after all, in They of the daring thought 1 — 

its popular meaning. The merits of these Daring, yet powerful, and to dust allied— 

compositions are positive. They are adapted Whose flight, thro* stars, and seas, and depths, had 

to promote happiness, to do good : and to „^ ougIl . t . „ ._, ^ , 

accomplish bo -h objects permanently, and by The soul s far Wrth-Ptace- 

pure means. The benefit derived, and to be She knew the claims of these, but sbe 

derived from them, is, and will be, all in- thought, also, of the* 'nameless martyrs :"— 

come; so to speak, "clear gain." No " Where sleep they, Earth V* she asks: 

sensibility will be wasted upon unworthy —"by no proud stone, 

subjects; no interest excited for an unwor- Their narrow couch of rest is known; 

thy cause ; no time or feeling worse than Hallows no birth-place unto fame j 

lost, in wading through deserts of pathless No -not a tree the record bears 

abstractions, the metaphysics of morality on Of their deep thought and lonely prayers." 

one hand, or the more alluring regions, (and She thought of these ; and she knew that 

the more fatal, in proportion as they are so,) " The most loved » e **«* 

of voluptuous or even gratuitous excitement ° f whom fame 8 P eaks ' not with her cUrion ***** 

of any sort, on the other. Many a time has She thought of the peasant at his door j and of 

the light of genius, in our day, proved but a "The slave, whose very tears 

" Jack-of-the-lantern," in a land of bogs. No Are a forbidden- luxury ," 

safeguard, even to its owner, has it been ; far a nd of the mother in her lonely home, 

less " a torch-light for the race"— a light for ,. With the falr crM ture from her bosom gone, 

storm and shade,— so fed within, indeed, with life's n*«»h flowers just opening in its hand, 

" That passing storms have only fanned the fire, And ^ tne loyely thoughts and dreams unknown, 

Which pierced them still with its triumphal spire.* That in its clear eye shone." 

A lesson, too, will remain i to be gathered She . wofd of u th ^ d 

from the ^f f ^J^V^^«^^ allthltt ££. Shewroie for them; forthots 

itself should be forgotten. I will show not h fc ^ forgo tten; and With them 

only what genius, but what labour can ac- / * .,, .. - 6 ' *"*" 

complish ; the labour of genius— the genius 8ne wlU Ilve lor eve ^ 

of labour we might have said. It will show " 

the value of indefatigable literary education, NORTHINGTON. 

in the widest sense ; of self-education not the [Continued from p. 304.] 

least;— of a thoroughly informed and justly Edward Northington, who on the memora- 

balanced mind at large, as distinguished from ble evening, three years since, it being the 

* Frayer of a lopeJy student, one prior to the morning he left home for 
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Cambridge, determined thenceforth to have "They do," replied Hendrick, " and the 

hie heart in his own keeping, had, as yet, thought of the good it will do the earth, is, I 

succeeded admirably ; it must be confessed, believe, one reason why I rest so quietly dur- 

however, that his will and his affections had ing a fine night rain. The harder the rain 

not, since that time, been called on to endure beats on my roof, the sweeter and sounder is 

any very obstinate warfare, yet instead of my sleep." 

letting this consideration have its due weight, " And so it should be, my good friend," 
he had rashly come to the conclusion, that said Warner, rising and approaching him 
the keenest arrows of Cupid would glance more nearly, " if no crime or neglected duty 
aside from his heart, as more palpable makes it a sin to indulge in sleep." 
missives very politely turn out of their '* No, Heaven be praised," replied he, " I 
direct course, to save wounding those who never did aught worthy the name of crime ; 
bear a charmed life. He had, since Julia and as for duty, though I say it myself, I 
Andros became an inmate of the family, have ever performed it like an honest man." 
at times, felt some misgivings on the subject, " Ah ! Hendrick, be not too sure — the heart 
though he manfully determined not to be- of man is prone to deceive him." 
come ensnared by her beauty, till he was able " I know it is, sir, but actions are things 
to judge with some degree of accuracy, re- that speak for themselves, and the actions of 
lative to her knowledge and taste. " She an upright, honest man, who strives to live 
must, at least," thought he, "be able to tell up to the golden rule, speak a very comfort- 
who Milton is, and not mistake the finest ing language to his own heart. Every morn- 
passages of his poetry, for the efforts of a raw ing, long before sunrise, I leave my pillow, 
school-boy." and go forth to the labour that earns my 

Mrs. Northington, who began to suspect children's bread, and when I return with that 
that there was danger of his being enthralled keen appetite, which makes the best sauce, 
by the united fascinations of her person and and share the meal prepared by my wife, I 
manners, whenever a convenient opportunity envy no man his riches. 1 feel grateful and 
offered, took occasion to mention certain do- happy— in short, 1 feel that I have been per- 
mestic qualifications, as being necessary in a forming my duty. It is then, that the blue 
wife, for which no accomplishments, however sky, the green grass, and the flowers of the 
desirable, could compensate. Mr. Northing- field, all look beautiful to me, and if in 
ton, whose suspicions had taken the same answer to the Lord's prayer, which I repeat 
colour of his wife's, frequently exhorted the every night and morning, with, I hope, a 
young people to be sober and discreet, and sincere and devout heart, I receive my daily 
not to be allured by sinful vanities, while bread, and can in common with the richest 
Warner readily taking his cue, inveighed and the wisest, have my eyes delighted with 
bitterly against the sin of dancing, and being so many pleasant sights, what can 1 ask for 
merry at the sound of the viol, inasmuch as more, and what reason have I to murmur V* 
the spinning-wheel and the loom, while "Your thoughts are all of earth," said 
they afforded abundant exercise for health, Warner, " Whenever I regard terrestrial 
furnished the wherewithal to make substantial joys too serenely, and with a heart overflow- 
garments, far more seemly than robes of silk ing with complacency, that sleepless moni- 
and fine linen, bedizened with feathers, and tor, that dwells in every bosom, whispers me 
ribbons, and glistening with costly jewels. that some snare is hidden beneath what ap- 

Julia had now so far recovered as to be able pears so captivating." 
to accompany Edward and Lucy in their •' Well, may the Being who is the Author 
walks, Warner, too, sometimes made one of all my enjoyments, forgive me, if I am 
of the party, though he generally preferred wrong, but in my humble opinion, every 
to wander in some solitary place by himself, person has a particular way of thinking and 
One day when he was with them, they went acting according to his education, and it is 
in the direction of a small clearing, at the enough for me, humble and simple as I am, 
entrance of which was a neat log house, with little book- learning, besides what I have 
which, as well as the surrounding land, was picked up at odd hours, when I was weary 
in possession of an industrious labourer by enough to sleep, to take Heaven's bounties 
the name of Hendrick. He was busily em- with a grateful heart, and teach my children 
ployed in cultivating his farm, and as Julia to do the same. J could not, were I to try 
was fatigued, they approached the spot, and ever so hard, feel otherwise than joyful and 
seated themselves on a bench in the shade of satisfied when I sit in the midst of my family, 
a large oak, where Mrs. Hendrick was accus- and behold them all happy and full of inno- 
tomed to repair in the afternoon to knit or cent mirth ; nor can I think that the thanks- 
spin linen. giving which I daily keep in my heart, can 

" We had a fine rain last night," said Ed- be displeasing to Him who has taught us 

ward, addressing Hendrick, " and I see that to call Him Father." 
the grass and your crops appear to feel the Warner shook his head, sighed deeply, but 

benefit of it." made no reply. 
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Just at this moment an Indian girl came is in your path. That golden heart must be 

out of the house and approached them, bear- the gift of a white man. Seldom do they 

ing a tastefully-formed basket, probably prove true to the daughters of your race, 

woven by herself, tilled with grapes, and with Beware of them.'' 

a natural grace, ottered them for their ac- " You can feel what I say," said Orra- 
ceptance. She was apparently about seven- loois, " when I tell you I loathe Ossinne- 
teen, tall, almost to statelincss, and her form poo. Why should I love him ? Then are 
of perfect symmetry. She had very nearly skins of the bear and the panther in his wig- 
adopted the English fashion in the make of warn, but when his brothers went forth to 
her garments, but had retained the ornaments hunt, he lingered behind to tell his tales 
prized by her people. Her hair of a glossy of love, till at .last the heart of a hare was 
black, and braided with beads of various co- in his bosom, and the cry of the wild 
lours, reached far below her wrist. Her fea- beast of the forest made him quiver like the 
tures were finely moulded, her large black tall rush of the meadow, when shaken by 
eyes full of expression, and her teeth, which the wind." 

were perfectly regular, of the whiteness and " 1 see tbat you cannot love Ossinneepoo," 
lustre of pearls. A kind of coroual which said Lucy, "yet, I must once more warn you 
she had woven of crimson flowers, and to beware of the white man. I will not again 
placed above her brow, by harmonizing with seek your confidence, yet believe me, Orra- 
her complexion, formed a graceful and ap- loois, that it was for your good, and not to 
propriate ornament. Her sandals, beauti- gratify an idle curiosity, I sought it." 
fully wrought with beads, similar to those A tear glistened in the dark eye of the In- 
braided with her hair, by not impeding the dian maiden, as she laid her hand on Lucy's 
play of the muscles, allowed her foot that free, arm to stay her footsteps. At the same time, 
elastic motion, which made her almost seem half averting her face, with a delicate artifice 
to tread the air. One ornament she wore, that appeared somewhat to soften her pain- 
and one alone, of European workmanship, ful embarrassment, she spoke of herself in 
This was a gold breast-pin, in the form of a the third person. 

heart, on which was engraved the letter B. " Tarry,*' said she ; " you shall see the 

The blood mounted to her cheeks, till they heart of Orraloois. The white man, as you 

almost rivalled in hue the flowers on her brow, suspect, gave her this golden heart. He 

as she perceived the eyes of Lucy directed said it was a symbol of his own. He asked 

towards it. Lucy beckoned her aside. hers in return, and she gave it to him." 

" Orraloois," said she, laying her finger on " And when will Orraloois see him again V 

the golden heart, " is this the gift of Ossin- inquired'Lucy. 

neepoo?" ' "When she last saw him, she showed him 

'• No, I receive no gift from him. I the buds of the flower that loves to wave at 

would tear this wreath from my brow, if I the foot of the rock, and told him that in four 

knew that a leaf of it had been touched by days they would bloom. Wreathe thy brow 

his hand." with the flowers when they bloom, were his 

" Why ?" words to Orraloois, and before they have time 

" Look at him* 9 said she, pointing to War- to wither, I will stand by thy side at the spot 

ner, " and the answer that 1 should give thee where the wild mountaiu rill mingles with 

will be in thy heart." the broad stream of the valley ! Orraloois 

Though Lucy felt the full force of the has told you all. She asks not to see your 

young Indian girl's meaning, she said, " but heart in return. Why should she ? Does 

your father loves Ossinneepoo, and wishes she not behold it when she looks on her own! 

you to be his bride." The eye of the handsome stranger, who was 

" And your father loves him," she replied, here, was like the eagle's, but it changed to 

again directing the attention of Lucy to the soft eye of the dove, when it followed 

Warner. your footsteps. You knew it, and that man 

" 1 thought you loved Ossinneepoo. Has of the gloomy brow, who stands by yonder 

any thing happened of late, to cause you to fair girl's side, is to you, what Ossinneepoo 

cast him off?" is to Orraloois. Yes, our hearts are the 

The crimson blood again burned on the same, but our fates will be different. Yours 

girl's cheek, and a slight flash of anger broke has the sunbeam on it — mine, the cloud." 

from her eye. " Oh, no," said Lucy r " I hope not." 

•'Daughter of the pale man," said she, "Do you remember the two rose-buds, 

" has there never been that in thy heart more which you gave me, this summer V* 

precious than this gold," touching the orna- " Yes." 

ment on her bosom, "which thou would be " Both appeared fresh, and almost ready to 

loth to pluck thence and hold up to the gaze bloom. I put them in water while the morn- 

of another?" # ing dew was yet upon them. The leaves of 

" Be not angry," said Lucy, blushing in one of them soon began to open and expand, 

her turn; "but, Orraloois, I fear a serpent Something told me that was you. The other 
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began to wither, and I found that a worm Without saying more, putting on a large 

was gnawing its heart In the blighted bud, cape-bonnet, regardless of the noon-day heat, 

Orraloois beheld herself. Already, when the she crossed, at a rapid pace, a large open 

dark robe of night is drawn over the earth, held, and then struck into a path which led 

it seems to cover her heart, nor is it with- to the appointed place of meeting, its site 

drawn with the morning sunbeam. I hear a being indicated by several abrupt and rocky 

voice in the winds as they rustle the green hills. Her haste had prevented reflection, 

leaves on the boughs, audit says, ' Orraloois and it was not until she entered a dark and 

will soon die.' The same voice speaks in narrow ravine, that she was conscious of a 

the song of the birds, and in the wild moun- superstitious fear, awakened by recalling to 

tain rill, where I am to meet him." mind the wild legends connected with the 

"Nay," said Lucy, exceedingly affected fountain. 
by the despondent tone of her voice, accom- The spot where it was situated, was en- 
panied as it was, by a look of the deepest closed by ledges of rocks so steep as to be in- 
melancholy, " all this is but a wild fancy — accessible ; the only point of ingress being by 
the chimera of a heated imagination." rocks piled one above the other, by the hand 

"You will see," replied the Indian girl, of nature, so as originally to form a slight 

and striking into a path which led to her resemblance to a flight of steps, and which 

home, through a wood, she soon disappeared, the Indians had rendered practicable by art, 

When they returned, they found that Per- that they might, with less difficulty, place 

cival Andros had arrived, who had come for their offerings by the side of the fountain, by 

the purpose of taking Julia home to Boston ; which they hoped to propitiate the Dark 

she, having in answer to the inquiries con- Spirit, supposed to linger, at will, round its 

tained in his last letter, relative to her health, brink, or repose beneath its gloomy waters. 

informed him that she was now able to per- The mountainous heights which surrounded 

form the journey. A cloud darkened the this deep glen, were covered, in some places, 

features of Warner when he saw young An- by a thick growth of the majestic wild pine, 

dros, and although dinner was just going to which, until it finds a congenial climate in 

be served, he again left the house. the far north, flourishes only on bleak and 

" Did you notice the appearance of War- elevated soils. The wind-gusts, that, with 

ner ?" said Julia, in a low voice, to Edward, hoarse and hallow sound, swept through their 

'•I never saw a person, whose mind was branches, even when there was not air enough 

sound, who had so wild and fierce a look. I in the warm and sunny vales to waft abroad 

felt afraid to look at him." the thistle's down, might have been deemed 

" I did not now notice him in particular," fitting music to soothe into slumber the stem 

he replied, " but I have already thought him genius that had his dwelling below, every 

cither a lunatic or a hypocrite. Poor Lucy ! sunbeam being excluded, except at high noon, 

I wonder at my father's infatuation.'' from prophaning his chosen and solitary 

A few minutes after they rose from table, temple. 

as Lucy was passing out at the door, she was When Lucy had accomplished the ascent 

met by an Indian lad, a brother to Orraloois, of the rude steps, and could look down into 

who infonned her, in a whisper, that his the chasm below, she perceived that Orraloois 

sister wished her to meet her at a place called was not there, and was just going to return, 

the "Fountain of the Dark Spirit," as she when the sight of some flowers in one of those 

had something of great importance to com- delicate baskets which the Indian maiden 

municate to her, and that she must be care- delighted to weave, caused her to change her 

ful to let no person suspect where she was mind, as she doubted not that she had been 

going. there, and would soon return. As Lucy 

''Cannot your sister come to me in the waited in this isolated spot, the deep and 

garden, or meet me at Hendrick's?" inquired utter solitude of which was fearful of itself, 

Lucy. " It is a long walk to the place you everything that addressed either the eye or 

mention." the ear, gradually appeared to her more 

" No," replied the boy, " she can meet you melancholy and wild, till, at last, they became 

there, and at no other place." exaggerated into shapes and sounds of terror. 

Lucy still hesitated. " Tell Orraloois," The winds, which at first uttered themselves 

said she, " that I will meet her to-iuorrow. in a low, wailing voice, appeared now to 

I am needed at home to-day." whistle with a wild, mocking sound, and the 

" She has made a vow to the Dark Spirit din of wavering shadows which the trees 

of the fountain," he replied, " and woe will now threw across the chasm, appeared to as- 

betide her if you cause her to break it." suine palpable forms, such as in imagination 

" I will go," said Lucy, "if it be only to she had sometimes peopled the gloomy pa- 
tell her that, when she again makes a vow to lace of some stern magician. It was said 
the dark genius of the fountain, to let it have that the form of the Dark Spirit of the fouu- 
reference to no one but herself, as respects tain was often seen mirrored in its waters, 
its performance/' and that his voice was heard to repeat in hoi- 
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low tones the words uttered by those who glory in being enabled to devise a way for* 

stood near. She thought of this legend, and your escape, though it be against your will.** 

drawn on by a power, which she could not " My escape !" repeated Lucy, with a tone 

resist, she approached the fountain and bent of contempt 

over it No, it was not the effect of an ex- "Yes, your escape ! You go uot hence, 

cited imagination. Surely she beheld a dark till your safety is provided for, by promising 

and shadowey form, resembling a human never to marry that ungodly cavalier. You 

being, dimly defined by the chequered light must do more — you must swear to be mine." 

that streamed through the trees. Although " I will do neither the one nor the other," 

her heart beat audibly through terror, she replied Lucy. 

bent herself more closely over the fountain, Warner remained silent for some time, but 

that she might be sure it was no illusion. Lucy felt that, by the fearful expression of 

At this moment she heard a slight rustle of his eye, which had now kindled into the hor- 

leaves directly over her head, and thinking rid glare of frenzy, some deadly purpose was 

the noise to be occasioned by the approach labouring in his bosom. 

of Orraloois, she pronounced her name. 1 " You say that you will never be mine ?" 

The name was repeated in accents broken " Never!" 

and hollow, and although reason told her " Neither will you promise not to marry 

that she had but awakened an echo, she could that insolent Andros?" 

not forbear trembling with fear. Again she " No.*' 

bent over the fountain to see if the mysteri- " Lucy Northington, you had better lie at 

ous form were still visible, but nothing, save the bottom of this fountain, than to marry 

the shadows of the pines, broke the light that man." 

which the sun now threw upon its waters. He had, during the latter part of the con- 

"Lucy Northington," said a deep voice versation, held her arm with a firm grasp, 

behind her. She turned, and beheld Warner, and had, by almost imperceptible degrees, 

Harrassed, as she was, by superstitious urged her towards the fountaiu, so that they 

terror, it may be imagined that his presence now stood nearly upon its brink. . 

brought with it relief and comfort ; but the " Warner," said she, quickly, and in a voice 

aversion with which she had always regarded so thrilling as to make him start, "answer 

him, was now mingled with fear, for the me in a word ! what do you mean V* 

peculiar expression of his countenance " I mean as I say," he replied, with a 

awakened the suspicion, that through his ghastly smile. 

agency, she had been enticed to this solitary "Once more I ask what you mean? I ad- 
spot jure, I command you to tell me !" 

" Lucy Northington," he again repeated, " There are two bridegrooms ready to take 

"have you respect for the sanctity of an oath ?" you, Lucy — the Dark Spirit of the fountain 

"Most certainly I have," she replied, and myself — choose between us !" 

u though I well might refuse to answer so "The choice is easily made," said she, un- 

uncourteous a question." hesitatingly, though the deadly paleness of 

" Swear, then, that you will be my wife 1" her countenance indicated the mortal fear 

" Can you," said she, evading a direct with which she was stricken—" let the waters 

reply to his demand, for there was a fierce- of the fountain be my bed." 

ness in his eye, that made her fear to refuse She had only uttered these words, when 

him at once — " wish to marry a person who she felt an arm lightly entwined round her 

would be incapable of regarding you with the neck, while the words, M Why does the sweet 

affection proper in such an alliance? ' garden rose speak thus?" were breathed into 

" I know your aim," said Warner; "you her ear. It was Orraloois, who had returned 

mean to unite yourself to that ungodly cava- to wreathe the flowers she had left in the 

Her — that Freethinker. The ruffles of fine morning. 

lace that so uselessly dangle about his hands, At sight of the Indian girl, Warner said in 

and the diamonds that sparkle on his fingers, a low voice to Lucy, " Utter a word to mortal 

and on his breast, are befitting objects to ear of what now has happened, and there may 

awaken a woman's idolatry." be a grave found as fearful, if less deep, than 

"if you allude to Percival Andros, he is the waters of this fountain." Having said 

no Freethinker, and as for diamonds, better thus, he precipitately withdrew, 

that twenty should sparkle on his breast, than When Lucy found that he was gone, her 

that breast should hold a heart capable of first impulse was to throw herself upon the 

base deception. Samuel Warner,' it is you neck of Orraloois, where she wept like an 

who enticed me hither in the name of the in- infant She then silently breathed her fer- 

nocent Orraloois — you dare not deny it." vent thanks to him, whose arm had rescued 

" I have no wish to deny it," he replied, her from the mingled jealousy and fanaticism 

" I submitted to an act of treachery for your of one, whose reason was evidently clouded 

good. The snare was already laid for you : by insanity, 

you would have been caught as in a net. I (To be continued in our next.) 
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THE STORM PAINTER. 

Bt Eu u* C. Embury. 

The last rays of the setting nun shone 

brightly through the casement, as Tempests 
put the finishing touch to hii picture. It 
wis a. scene of terrific sublimity ;— the ocean, 
with its wild sad turbulent waves, unbroken 
by a single spot of green earth and bounded 
by a horizon whose lurid light only mwl 
to render more distinctly visible the harrun 
nf the foreground, where, Isshed to the mast 
of a frail and perishing bark, appeared a uo- 
ble and stately figure, clasping in hi' em- 
brace the relaxed and almost lifelesB form of 
a beautiful female. 

"It is finished," exclaimed the painter, 
triumphantly, as he flung down his pencil ; 
" match me that picture, ye tame copiers of 
moonlit gardens snd sunny groves. In sooth, 
it is an easy task to pourtray the smiles and 
blandishments of mother nature ; but where 
is the artist who has grappled with the whirl- 
wind and the storm as I have done? No, 
there it but one who merits the proud title of 
painter of the storm— there is but one Tern- 

As he spoke, the consciousness of J mental 



power lit up his usually dark and lowering 
countenance, until it almost appeared hand- 
some. The painter seemed not unconscious 
of the change, for, turning from the mirror 
which hung near him, he exclaimed, '■ It is 
the hour— my toil for fame is ended, and 
now forthe delights of love ;" and, wrapping 
his cloak ahout him, he left the house, and 
bent his sups towards the Casa d'Urbino. 
As be entered the porch of the psllazzo he 

Spanish cloak, and with his features entirely 
concealed from view by his large slouched 
hat. Without pausing an instant, the , 
stranger brushed rapidly by him, uttering, as 
he passed, the single word " Bianca." Start- 
ing as if a serpent bad stung him, Tempests 
eaught the stranger's cloak and attempted to 
detain him, hot with almost giant strength 
h'i seized Tempests' s arm, and flinging him 
off to the extremity of the porch with as 
much ease as if he had been a child, was out 
of sight before Tempesta could recover him- 
self sufficiently to pursue him. Disturbed 
and agitated, Tempesta entered the apart- 
ment of the Count D'Urbino. He found the 
old man alone- Coldly, and almost sternly, 
he bade Tempesta enter the inner chamber, 
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where the Signoriua Rosalba awaited him, head thrown back, and her dark tresses fall- 
and immediately resumed his book, which he ing to her very feet, as she stood with ex- 
had for an instant laid saide. Astonished at tended arms, motioning him away, the looked 
this singularly uncourteous behaviour from like a young Pythoness, receiving the mad- 
one who had been wont to greet him with dening inspiration of the god. 
almost parental affection, Tempesta paused " Rosalba ! what means this ?*' at length 
irresolute ; but the voice of Rosalba aroused exclaimed the bewildered Tempesta, " hai 
him, and passing onward with a countenance not your father sanctioned my love ? Did you 
beaming delight, he approached the mistress not promise me, that this night your own 
of his heart. Seated beside a marble table lips should confirm the gift which he has li- 
on which burned a richly chased silver lamp, ready made of your hand V* 
filling the whole apartment with the odour of «■ Holy mother !" murmured Rosalba, 
the scented oil that fed its light, sat the raising her eyes to heaven, " grant me pari- 
beautiful Rosalba D'Urbino. No wonder the euce to confront this wretch in his wicked- 
eye of the painter loved to gaze upon that ex- ness. Tempesta," continued she, solemnly, 
quisite form. Arrayed in a style of almost " you well know I never favoured your suit 
oriental magnificence, her purple robe em-* — you well know that nothing but the wishes 
broidered with gold and drawn up at the of my father ever induced me to listen to 
shoulders by knots of pearl, leaving bare her you for a moment — you well know that dis- 
arms, which rivalled in whiteness the orna- trust and aversion were the only feelings 
ments that clasped them — her zone sparkling whieh 1 could ever indulge for one, who, in 
with the richest gems— her raven hair bound a weaker woman, would have inspired terror. 
back from her lofty forehead by a coronet of Now look in my face — the face which you 
pearls — her veil of snowy gauze figured and have so often looked upon with a passion you 
fringed with silver, throwing a shade of soft- dared to call love, and tell me if yon did not 
ness over the dazzling splendour of her love- merit my distrust — tell me if I was unjust, 
linesf , all combined to form a more exquisite when I believed you a base and unprincipled 
picture of queenly beauty than ever visited villain? Ay, start and grind your teeth— I 
the dreams of poet or painter. Her cheek, fear not your vengeance 1 'What say you? 
usually pale, now wore the deepest hue of you have never broken faith with man!— 
the rose ; her black eves flashed lightning base subterfuge ! Have you ever kept faith 
glances from beneath their dark lashes, and with woman — helpless, unprotected woman? 
her beautifully chiseled lip was curled with Look here," extending to him, as she spoke, 
the bitterest expression of scorn, as Tempesta a small miniature. 

approached and seated himself beside her " Great God !" exclaimed Tempesta, " my 

with the familiar air of a favoured lover. wife V 

"Idol of my heart," murmured Tempesta '« Yes," continued she, in a voice rendered 
as he pressed his lips to her hand, " to-night hoarse by passion, "your wife— the miser- 
I claim your sweet promise ; to-night I claim able, degraded wretch which you would have 
from your own lips the faith which your fa- made me. Away, let me no longer feel the 
ther has already pledged in your name." air polluted by the breath of a serpent- 
Drawing her veil closely about her face, Ro- away, linger but an instant, and my servant 
salba sat in silence, as if striving to master shall bind you hand and foot — the proftd 
the almost suffocating emotions that impeded Tempesta shall be spurned from my door by 
her utterance. " Speak, my own, my wor- menials." 

shipped Rosalba," whispered the impetuous Irritated to nhrenzy, Tempesta sprang to- 

lover, "speak but one word— or is this but wards her. All the evil passions of his ni- 

the tender bashfulness of maidenhood ? Yes, ture darkened in his fearful countenance, as 

that trembling hand, those downcast eyes, he exclaimed: "By all the powers of hell, 

tell me that you are indeed my own." you shall repent this. Never will I rest, an- 

In an instant, pride and wounded delicacy til I have you at my feet, a miserable, de- 

mastered her emotion. Starting from him, based creature, depending upon my charity, 

and throwing off her veil, as she drew up her for the very bread you eat. If I geu my soul 

tall figure to its full height, she exclaimed, to perdition, I will be revenged. Be this a 

" Villain, forbear ! How dare you clasp in token," cried he, as he seized her delicate 

your vile embrace, the spotless form of a arm in his iron grasp, "ere the marks of that 

high-born maiden? How dare you defile grasp be effaced, a deed of darkness shall be 

even the hem of her garment with your pol- accomplished, which shall make you trem- 

luting touch f" m m ble at the storm you have yourself aroMed," 

Astonished, almost infuriated, as Tem- and dashing the picture on the marble floor, 

pesta was at this unexpected repulse, he yet he hurried from the apartment, 

could not restrain his admiration, as he gazed Shutting himself up in his study, Tempesta 

upon the glorious creature who stood before brooded for hours over his wild thouSita; 

him. With burning cheeks, and flashing but, to a spirit like his, consideration came 

«yes,.her bosom swelling with passion, he* not like an angel, but rather fife a dcowp, 
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arousing all the powerful energies of his na- well knew her deep affection for him — he 

ture, for deeds of darkness and of guilt. It well knew that one word of tenderness -would 

.was near midnight, when he arose from the bring her to his feet. The letter which he 

floor upon which he had thrown himself, intrusted to Gonsalvo was tilled with all the 

"It shall be so," muttered he, "a word of eloquence of* deep contrition, and renewed 

kindness will bring her ; she would quit affection. He told her that his employment 

-heaven if I bade her; but I will he more forbade his quitting Genoa, but he besought 

'kind — she shall be sent to that heaven which her, if she valued his happiness, to come to 

her meek spirit merits" — and, with a sneer him, if it were but for a day, that he might 

of infernal triumph, he hurried away. once more look upon her sweet countenance. 

______ Who could have believed, that, at the very 

moment when he wrote that letter, he had 

It was the vesper hour, when Gonsalvo given orders to its bearer never to let her 

Perez entered Rome, bearing with him a reach Genoa! 

letter from Tempesta to his deserted wife. Bianca hesitated not a moment, in prepar- 

The beautiful hymn to the Virgin Mother ing for her journey. Totally unsuspicious of 

swelled on the breeze, from the hundred treachery, she poured forth her gratitude to 

.churches which crowned the Eternal City, Heaven for such unexpected happiness, and, 

and the heart of the relentless messenger al- after passing a night as sleepless from joy, 

most sank within him, as he heard the same as many others had been from sorrow, she 

thrilling words, " ora pro nobis,'' rising from was ready to depart with the sunrise. In vain 

the neat, but humble dwelling of the uufor- her widowed mother, with the caution of 

tunate Bianca. Six years had passed, since age, begged her to wait the return of her 

Tempesta, (then only distinguished by his brother, who was expected home the next 

Dutch patronymic of Peter Molyn,) had day. Bianca replied, that her husband had, 

arrived at Rome. Poor, unfriended, but pos- doubtless, sent a hasty messenger with his 

sessing genius of the highest order, he had letter, and that she would return with him as 

devoted himself to painting from his earliest Tempesta had directed. 

youth. Yet, even in that bright and glorious As the carriage was about to drive from 

art, his dark and turbulent spirit made itself the door, a little dog, which had been one of 

but too visible. Turning from scenes of Tempesta's earliest gifts to Bianca, sprang 

beauty and gentleness, he delighted in all from the arms of the servant who held him, 

that was furious and terrible. The whirl- into the lap of his mistress, and she,- moved 

wind, the thunderstorm, the stirred-up ocean, by the attachment of the faithful animal, 

— these were the subjects of his pencil ; and, permitted him to remain as the companion 

in the darkness and loneliness of the mid- of her journey. They travelled rapidly dur- 

iiight tempest, he snatched from Nature, in ing the whole day, for Bianca was impatient 

her angriest moods, the materials with which to meet with her husband, and she had found 

to build up his own renown. He had been the sullen silence of Gonsalvo Perez almost 

but a short time in Rome, when he was at- intolerable. Twilight was gradually deepen- 

tracted by the young Bianca, and she, with ing around them, when the carriage stopped 

all the tender confidence of woman, gave her- at a mean-looking inn, which stood a little 

jelf and her little fortune to the poor and un- distance from the high road. The squalid 

known artist. appearance of the inmates of this house, and 

Time had wrought wondrous changes since a singular look of intelligence which fre- 

then. Pietro had won the proudest honours, quently passed between the host and her 

.which the gifted land of Italy could bestow, companion, filled Bianca with vague terror. 

All trace of his humble origin had vanished ; Her fears were not abated, when Gonsalvo 

even the very name which he inherited from informed her that the roads having been ren- 

his fathers, was lost in the sounding title of dered impassable by the recent rains, it 

Pietro della Tempesta.; while wealth, that would be necessary to leave the carriage, and 

fruitful source of evil, was showered upon walk onward to the next inn, about half a 

him with lavish prodigality. The evil pas- mile distant, where they should find another 

sions of his nature, which had been crushed conveyance awaiting them. Bianca ventured 

beneath the pressure of adversity, sprung to to remonstrate against this arrangement, but, 

new and more vigorous life, beneath the sun- terrified by Gonsalvo's angry look, and be- 

shine of fame and fortune. He soon became lieving that she was but obeying her hus- 

no leas distinguished for his vices than for band's will, she at length set out. The heart 

his genius ; and the unhappy wife wept over of Gonsalvo almost relented of its purpose, 

the remembrance of their happiness, in the as he gazed upon her pale face, and met the 

days of virtuous poverty. gin nee of her soft blue eye; she looked so 

A year had passed, sina£ Tempesta was pure, so saint-like, so like the Holy Virgin, 

last in Rome. He had parted from his to whom, all evil as he was, he still bent the 

wife with words of anger, and she heard of knee in reverence, that he half resolved to 

Jam only from the voice of fame ; but he reveal her husband's treachery, But the evil 

y2 
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habits of hit nature quickly ov er powered the cesses, and there, half concealed by leavet 

good impulses. and branches, apparently hastily plucked for 

They proceeded in silence, until they the purpose, lay the lifeless body of a female, 

reached a little dell, nearly choked up with Too well did Benedetto recognize the palid 

brushwood, but exhibiting traces of some • features of his beloved sister, 

thing like a path among the rocks and shrubs. Of Tempesta's guilt there was no doubt 

Here Gonsaivo paused, and turning to Bi- The threats be had uttered in the presence 

anca, bade her enter first, as the path would of the Lady Rosalba, the letter which was 

not admit two persons. Trembling with found in the bosom of his murdered wife, and 

terror, she obeyed mechanically. A few finally, the confession of Gonsaivo Peres, all 

steps brought them into the very centre of bore testimony against him. But veneration 

the dell, and here all traces of the path for genius overcame the love of justice; and, 

ceased. Bianca was in the act of turning to while Gonsaivo expiated his guilt upon 

• ask Gonsalvo's directions, when something the scaffold, Tempests, the instigator of the 

glittered before her eyes, a strong arm de- crime, was allowed to live ; if, indeed, s 

scended upon her shoulder, and the steel was miserable existence in a dungeon could be 

sheathed within her loving heart ! A faint called life. 

cry, a half-uttered prayer, burst from her For sixteen years, he was a close prisoner, 

lips, and all was still for ever ! His only solace was his pencil, and to those 

Drawing from her finger the ring which wretched hours of anguish and remorst, 

had been the seal of her fatal marriage, and Italy is indebted for some of the noblest 

taking from her neck a chain to which was paintings, which her vast storehouse of tit 

suspended a picture of Tempest*, the trea- contains. 

cherous Gonsaivo hastened to his master. 

No human eye bad beheld the murder, no THE LATE LORD BYRON, AND ON LYING 
human ear had listened to Bianca' s dying IN STATE, AND LYING IN GENERAL, 
cry. The body, hidden in that dark and se- Br John Nkajl. 
questered spot, would never be discovered, Among all the different kinds of lying, for 
and the two murderers congratulated them- which our friends over sea are so greatly 
selves upon having thus far succeeded. It distinguished, there is none more character- 
now only remained to pay Gonsaivo largely, istic than that of lying in state Although 
and send him out of the conntry. This done, it is a part of education there [in England] 
Tempests hoped to make it appear, that Bi- to lie gracefully and plausibly; although 
anca had fled with the Spaniard, aud thus men are bred to it from their youth up— 
obtain a dissolution of his marriage. But making a profession of it, as in law, in poli- 
his plans were fatally frustrated. tics, in business, and in literature ; and al- 

■ though most persons lie, now on this side 
It was the second day after the murder, and now on that, and not unfrequently on 
that Ludovico Benedetto, the brother of both sides, within the course of a single hour, 
Bianca, was returning to Rome, after an ab- as among the auctioneers, the old bachelor*, 
sence of several weeks. His road lay past the horse-dealers, the hack-writers, and at- 
the inn, at which his unfortunate sister had torneys; these, after all, are but plebeian 
stopped ; but, before he had reached the accomplishments compared with those of the 
house, his attention was attracted by the upper ranks, who are allowed to lie in state, 
mournful howling of a dcg, which seemed to From the lowliest of those who hawk patent 
proceed from a hollow at some distance from medicines, or Warren's blacking, or chalk 
the road. Half unconsciously, Ludovico advertisements on the garden walls, in letters 
checked his horse, and whistled the peculiar three feet high, for thirty mlies out of Lon- 
call with which he had been accustomed to don — up to the reporters of parliamentary 
summon his sisters favourite. The bark- speeches, and the getters- up of British Tra- 
ing had awakened in his mind a sort of vague vels in America, there is nothing to be corn- 
association with the thoughts of home, aud pared with the dignity and importance of 
certainly nothing was farther from his what they call lying in state. Liars by 
thoughts, than the expectation of beholding trade, though they are— lying on paper, and 
Bianca' s dog in that wild spot. What was lying off— all their lives a lie — their death a 
his amazement, therefore, when the well- lie, and their very epitaphs a lie, there are 
known animal bounded upon him from the multitudes of the great, who reserve them- 
neighbouring thicket. The sudden appear- selves to the last, when the breath is out of 
ance of the dog, and the strange manner in their bodies, for lying the whole world out of 
which, by its howling and pulling at his countenance; and this they call lying instate. 
cloak, it endeavoured to draw him towards Go to Bartlemy fair, and circulate awhile 
the dell, aroused the suspicions of Ludovico. among the booths ; and then take up a news- 
Summoning, his travelling companions, who paper, an English History, or a book about 
had lingered behind, they entered the hollow, any other people on the face of the earth, 
Guided by the dog, they penetrated its re- and judge for yourself; "Here's a wiW 
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Indian ! her**s a North American ! white dence, not of simplicity only, hut of a neg- 
Indians, all alive ! a penny a- piece, all alive! lected education and a want of acquaintance 
Two white Indian boys, from St Kitts— one with the usages of society; where to be 
a Circassian! Walk in, gentlemen! walk frank and open, to talk as you think, and 
in! Here's the Spanish sisters, and the Chi- to think as you talk, is to be ungenteel ; 
nese lady, with silver hair! penny a* piece, when to be natural and true, is to be ill- 
gentlemen, all alive ! Walk in, ladies, walk bred ; where the tone must be subdued* the 
in !" What are all these but humbler imita- step qualified, the countenance forged, the 
tions of " Just published, a new work, by the heart quelled, the whole bearing of a man 
author of Jacob Faithful, called Notions of cast off, and the whole nature of a woman 
America, or Jack the giant-killer !" "In the changed, or they are looked upon as little 
press, a new novel ! astonishing production ! better than barbarians — nobody is fool 
—eloquence! — poetry! — passion !— truth! — enough to put faith in any thing he sees 
graphic delineations! and characters from or hears, however solemnly published or 
fashionable life, with a key ! — Here's a poem pompously authenticated : and that, in point . 
of three and twenty lines, by the Right Ho- of fact, nobody is deceived even by that 
norable the Marchioness of Cock- a- doodle- loftiest of all manifestations, which we have 
do ; supposed to be founded on a recent chosen to regard as a national pastime, the 
transaction at Timbuctoo, and to refer to the lying in state. And what then ? Does that 
well-known A, B, C, — X, Y, Z, & J." — And change the character of the transaction, or 
again, why not acknowledge, that the fellow help that of the people ? 
who stands on the platform of a travelling A monarch, or a prince — nay, even a peer, 
menagerie, about the size of a baggage wag- has but to give up the ghost, in purple and 
gon, with the portrait of a white bear on one fine linen— to stretch himself out, after a 
side, which he calls a catamount, aud a pair profligate and shameless life, and a brutal 
of elk's horns on the other, which he is ready death, amid the gorgeous blazonry of rank, 
to swear grew on his grandmother's cow — and let himself be seen of the multitude, 
shouting at the top of his voice to all that with sconces and wax-lights about him, and 
come near, " Walk in, ladies! walk in ! here cumbrous drapery darkened with the sha- 
they are ! - live mermaids, white elephants, dow of Death — and mutes and muffled hang- 
and whales a hundred and fifty feet long! ings, and pictures and looking-glasses turned 
Here they are! — Here's a lion worth having! to ; the wall; and hearses and plumes, and 
big as a cart-horse — mouth like a turnpike all the pomp of aeialdry ; he has but to lie 
gate— every tooth like a mile stone — every stiff and stark within the hollow of a vast 
hair as big as a broomstick, etc. etc." Why chamber, like the nude cfiigies on the tombs 
not acknowledge this fellow to be just as res- of Westminster Abbey; to have all his 
pectable in his way, and full as trustworthy, doings on earth forgotten and forgiven; his 
as ninety -nine hundredths of the Trollopes, virtues abundantly magnified, and all his 
Fidlers, and Fearons, and Kembles, and Mar- vices buried, for a month or so, and himself 
ryats, and Hamiltons, and Martineaus, who canonized until the next change of the moon 
run about the world, hawking their wares af- —in other words, he has but to lie in stale, 
ter a similar fashion, with just about as much after death ; and the ten thousand times ten 
regard for the truth ? thousand, who may have cursed and hated him 
You may tell us, to be sure, that we take while he lived, are all agog with admiration, 
things too seriously : that among a people, and overflowing with charity. 
[t. e. the English people] where lying is but But, then, he must lie like a prince. 
another name for adroitness, genius, and There must be no paltriness, no shabbiness 
thriftines8— where none but fools, madmen, in the arrangements, or the people have no 
and children are ever supposed to speak sympathy with him ; and his brethren, who 
the truth — where even the state papers and have held themselves aloof, while star after 
histories are lies, to say nothing of the can- star was dropping from his coronet, will be 
catures, the sea-songs, the police reports, sure to pass by on the other side. 
the parliamentary speeches, the novels, the Take an example; and that we may not 
poems, and the newspapers— but different be charged with hatred of royalty, let us 
names, after all, for the same thing, or dif- have nothing to do with that household of 
ferent preparations of that which the peo- princes, who have gone down to their grave?, 
pie of England are fed with, from the cradle one after another, from the throne of the 
to the grave : that where the countenances of British Empire, with such frightful unex- 
men, their looks, their tones, their whole pectedness, within the last fifteen or twenty 
intercourse with one another, are a lie, that years. Let us betake ourselves to one, 
we are to be pitied for expecting the truth, who for a season was what may be truly 
under any circumstances, even upon the called, a man of the world— theforemost man 
threshold of another world; that, in a coun- of all the world, in fact, after the death of 
try, and among a people, where, to speak Napoleon Bonaparte. For many years he 
the truth is looked upon as unequivfcal evj* stood like a pyramid among the mono* 
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ments of a buried nation. The past, the Chancellor in person, being furnished with 
present, and the future, did homage to tickets, poured into the house day after day, 
him. The greatest of earth stood fixed and being informed by the chief personage 
and motionless in the worship — like so many in attendance, that " His hrdthip had been 
sculptured sovereigns about his rocky pc- sailed down two days before,'* walked round 
destal. He overtopped the mightiest—he the chamber where he lay, flourished their 
overshadowed the most glorious, even as Na- pocket-handkerchiefs, examined the furni- 
poleon Buonaparte himself overtopped and ture, lifted the hangings (rather unluckily 
overshadowed the towering sovereignties of inonocase; for a friend of mine assured me 
earth, when king* thronged his anti- chamber, that he saw, with his own eyes, one of the 
and nations prostrated themselves in his path, mourners lunching there, with a pile of bread 
Well — he died. And when he was dead and and cheese before him, and a pot of beer,) 
gone ; dead as a door-nail, his worshippers let them fall in a hurry — walked out, dropped 
waked up, and beginning to rub their eyes the shilling or the half-crown, as the case 
and look about them, found out that he was might be, and returned to their homes, all the 
only George Gordon, Lord Byron, after all. better for having wiped off a long score— 
And so they washed themselves, one by one, discharged a solemn duty without mock 
of his iniquities ; and picked up the crumbs, loss of time, and got their money's worth,* 
which they had been casting at his feet, and and not a few, perhaps, to look into Lars, 
gathering their robes about them, and clear- Beppo, Don Juan, or Childe Harold, for the 
ing their s>kir.'s from the dust of the retiring first time. Was not this lying in state — and 
multitude, they marched off with a regene- lying to some purpose ? 
rated look, a haughty step, and a Scotch bag- The body — or, as the newspapers had it- 
pipe droning in their ears — wondering as they his Lordship lay at Sir Edward KnatchbalPs, 
went, how they could have been so much M. P., in George Street. There was rather 
mistaken. a pressure for two or three days. But of the 

Yes, he died — died just when the great many that 1 saw, by far the greater number 
and good public had come to the knowledge appeared to be quite as much taken with the 
that he was poor ; that after abusing Wal- furniture, the crimson and gold drapery, the 
ter Scott for making poetry to order, at coronet lying upon the coffin — the room hung 
half-a-crown a line, he had been obliged with black, and the candles burning dismally 
to make poetry himself, for about the enough — as with the presence itself, and the 
same price ; — to abandon the immutabili- awful inscription upon the urn, which held 
ties, and wreaths, and crowns of inextin- the heart, brain?, etc. Some wondered at the 
guishable fire, and a harp that thundered like plainness of the show — some at the tawdry 
a tempest among the mountains— for pounds, coronet and escutcheons — which, sooth to 
shillings, and pence, and the echoes of AI- say, were strangely of a piece with the conn- 
bermarle Street! nay, worse — much worse— terfeit melo-dramatic representations at a 
that he had already begun to write for nothing trumpery theatre. Others were greatly 
— and for a newspaper ! and that Murray had moved that he should have come into the 
been obliged to cast him off. Poor Byron I world in January, 1788; and there were two 
— poor, dear Byron ! Well, and so, although or three ugly women, evidently crying for 
he had been their idol so long as he wrote effect. They were all of a size — hideously 
mysteriously and afar off, without the in- alike, with red noses and goggle eyes. They 
spiration of "half-a-crown a line; ,, and made a business of it ; walking about likes 
while they, in their hearts, believed him to family of old maids gone to seed, and sop- 
be one of the greatest scoundrels on earth; ping their faces with their handkerchiefs, 
and the original of every cut-throat he had like so many hired mourners. Perhaps they 
painted; and although he had now therepu- were a part of the "performance" — furnished 
tation of being, at least, an altered man, mourners, in a country where such things are 
having forsworn poetry, and devoted him- done by the job, and the sign of a regular on- 
self to the war that Greece had been wag- der taker is "Funerals performed here?' Why 
ing, as with lighted thunderbolts, against not " Funerals perpetrated here f* 
the '• gorgons, hydras, and chimeras dire," Judging by the funeral that followed, the 
that were mustered along her borders latter were a much more suitable sign. Then 
— yet, the moment he was dead — the were mutes, and two or three — I forget how 
moment it was all over with him, and it many — shabby pages — Oliver Twistish look- 
was known that he died poor, and that his ing boys, chartered by the lump ; a small 
heart had been bequeathed to his country — procession a-foot; an old grey-headed man 
the " altar and the god sank together in with a white wig, bearing a coronet on a crim- 
the dust!" And although he lay in state-— son velvet cushion ; a stately black charger, 
few, indeed, were they •• so poor to do him richly caparisoned — mourning coaches with 
reverence." six horses each, a very few private carriages, 

A motley crowd—just such as you may and half a score of empty hacks. And this 

see at the opening of parliament, by the Lord was the end of George Gordon, Lord Byron ; 
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tkisJ in the very heart of the British empire 1 NORTHI NGTON. 
in the very midst of millions, who had looked r™,™, ,»-...* i 
upon him, but a little time before, as the T t A L C0NCL " D « SD -J 
glory of their age and the pride of their lT was tnc afternoon of the same day, that 
country 1 Julia, who had wandered forth alone, entered 
What waa their homage in his hour of me- a P ath *** terminated in the one which had 
ridian strength! A lie! What— when he lay been uiken bv Orraloois, when she parted 
outstretched for exhibition, to which the mul- l rom Lucv > near the dwelling of Hendrick, 
titude gathered as to the Lord Mayor's show r in the morning. It led through the heart of 
Another. And what was the procession that the fore8t > and tho8e who8e footsteps first 
followed him on the way to his long home f "nprmted it, having taken advantage of the 
What but another and more shameful one— facilities afforded by nature, in the room of 
the reproach whereof, ought to abide, and porting to art, its course was sufficiently 
will abide, for ever and ever, upon the false- devious - Sh « continued to follow its wind- 
hearted nation that forsook him in a body, in « s ' until » at a Stance, through a natural 
eren upon the bed of death, and on his way vista » could be ^covered a broad and beauti- 
to the grave— upon the whole troop of his ful river - Fift een minutes' walk, and she 
brother bards, who turned their backs upon sto ° d at lts Slde ' Its waters » clear «*d un- 
him the moment they were able to do so with ruffled » reflected the hills nsing from the 
safety, opposite margin, clad in the freshest green, 

______ and bathed in the bright sunlight, with 

scarcely a single tree to intercept the golden 

THOUGHTS AT AN INFANT'S BURIAL. radiance ; while the intervening vales, deep 

Br M. Gardnsb. and woody slept in a depth of shadow, that 

gave fine relief to the brilliancy of the open 
Their hop«s have perished, and tbeir hearts are landscape. The beauty of the scenery en- 
bleeding ! ticed her to proceed, Soon the uniformity 
Oneknows an anguish, e'en for tears too deep ; of the surface wa8 broken by gentle umlu l a . 
And M^dship's-Love's-soft accents allunheed- ^^ which at last r08e ^ £ nls piled one 

Thither hath no solace but to weep. abo ™ /T^ at ^?f * k^ d ? m 2 

For ah I the sunshine of their home hath faded- a hci ^ wm ch ™S ht ' h ™ A been termed 

Gone with the closing of their boy's bright eye ; mountains. Julia paused to gaze on a 

Ere they had thought such brightness could be Wlld t sparkling stream, that, with mu- 

shaded, sical voice, came bounding down its rocky 

Or dreamed that one so beautiful could die ! bed, to mingle with the serene waters of the 

river. 
Alas for thee, young mother !— thou art tasting At this spot several paths met, and she 

The bitterest drop in life's full cup of woes ! - selected one which diverged into a grove, 

Full well I know the grief thine heart now wasting, ^^ she mi ht| ^^ her protra cted walk, ob- 

Gntf that the childless parent only knows. ^ pest and she]ter from the sun# Magse • 

^^JZV^^^I^JSS^ of *• raost luxuriant folia « e overshadowed 

£'en as moo nast, the Joy of my young years— , , . ,. - ° ,. « . ., 

Ifin. only son ,-1 would not stay thy weeping, he £ lettm * m g^P** of sunlight upon the 

Fon oh i I know the sweet relief of tears I s ,oft, verdant carpet at her feet, which had 

the appearance of an intermingling of gold 

The verdant earth— the heaven-breathing flowers— among the flowers of every hue, that bloomed 

The wild bird's song from leafy bower and tree,— in rich profusion. At the further side of the 

These have no charms to soothe thy sorrowing grove a ledge of rocks, rising in easy acclivity, 

hours,— formed, at the height* of fifteen or twenty 

That song hath lost its melody for thee. f eet> a sne i fj smoo th and level. The trees that 

For ah 1— the verdant turf before thee spreading, towered far above, being interwoven with the 

Is as a pall upon his lonely bed ; foliage of grape-vines, threw over this spot a 

The fraaile flowers their grateful fragrance shedding delicious coolness and a kind of twilight 

Onlr remind thee of the early dead 1 gloom> eyen at midday . She had rema ined 

Yet. not beneath the grassy turf is sleeping . here onl y a few ™™t^ when she heard the 

Him, whom thou loved'st so well-thy darling murmur of voices. The sounds came more 

boy . and more distinctly to her ear, and it was 

'TU o'er his broken prison thou art weeping, not long before she could discern, through 

Ha sports with angels in the realms of joy I the trees, two men, who seemed advancing 

Turn from the grave, then, where thy thoughts towards the grove. Somewhat alarmed, she 

would linger, placed herself on a part of the tabular rock, 

Turn from these earthly bonds that Death hath wuer e, by arranging the overhanging branches 

**?*& * . of the vine, she was perfectly screened from 

And see, where Faith doth point her radiant finger, ^ observation of any ^^^ who mig ht be 

Thy bey» bright eyes among the stars of heaven, rituated b^low. As she had apprehended, 

■ » " -■ they. made directly fox the grove, and she. 
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could hardly suppress an exclamation of from the hungry chase,* I can sit with 

surprise, when she beheld, in one of them, the Frenchman an hour or more, and simper 

Sir Basil Bellamour, a young gentleman re- over the hind leg of a frog, with as satisfied 

puted to be of princely fortune, who had been an air as the pursy alderman sits in his 

bred at the court of Charles II., and who stuffed chair over a tureen of turtle-soup. I 

had, previously to her leaving England, Can sing songs with the cavalier, and with the 

made application to her uncle, Sir Edmund roundhead, psalms — can cry hurra for liberty 

Andros, for her hand. Regardless of her till my throat is sore, and to ' God save the 

remonstrances, Sir Edmund encouraged his King,' can say amen. Didst thou never 

suit, which he continued to press with ardour; hear me eigh, and see me shake my head, 

and on this account, she less reluctantly left when some brisk blade has slily snatched a 

her native isle, hoping thereby to rid herself kiss from a blushing lass? But I will tell 

of an annoyance, which daily grew more in- thee, Jack, thatmy mouth watered all the while 

tolerable. for that self-same kiss, as I have seen an awk- 

" Were it not for the wreath of blue smoke ward country boy's, as he stood gazing and 
I see yonder," said the companion of Bella- longing while his sickgrandame eat an orange." 
mour, as he seated himself at the foot of a " That was when you played the Round- 
tree, " which I suppose rises from the hut of head to obtain old Ludlow's daughter, and a 
the labourer, where you have taken lodgings pretty demure little damsel she was, too." 
with as much complacency as if it were a " Pretty ! That is a most contemptible 
palace, I should not imagine that any breath- word when applied to her. She was beauu- 
ing thing, save bears and monkies, inhabited full divine! Julia Andros, as far as beauty 
within forty miles of here." is concerned, is not worthy to be named the 

"As for bears, there are plenty of them, same day with her. Well, let her go— I 

no doubt," replied Sir Basil, "but for the could have won her if I would, and I would, 

monkies, I will not vouch for more than one, if she had possessed the wherewithal to have 

that I see reposing very quietly beneath a repaired my fortune.*' 

tree." " She is married now." 

" Monkey or not, I tell thee, Basil Bella- "Yes, and to a hypocritical knave, that 

mour, thou hast come to this country on a will turn up the whites of his eyes, draw 

fool's errand, and I, like a fool, have come to down the corners of his mouth, and whine 

bear thee company." most sanctimoniously at the sound of a laugh 

•' Not so, my worthy Jack. Marry, a sin- or an innocent jest, and would, if he had his 

gle sight of my superb Indian princess, were, way, put the culprit in the stocks till his vis- 

of itself, worth ten voyages across the At- age looked as rueful as his own. He is an 

lantic. Moreover, I will show thee, that honest knave, too. I had some dealings with 

I can twist that old stately governor, as him once, and since that, I would not trust 

easily as a chandler twists the wick of a him with a bushel of gray beans, without 

candle." counting every one of them ninety and nine 

" Faugh ! One would think that you had times." 

had your breeding in a chandler's shop. But "A compliment which, I dare say, he 

I tell you, that this same stately old governor would most heartily reciprocate. But yonder 

will keep so close a hand upon his niece's approaches La Belle Sauvage — I will there* 

gohj, that your eye will not even catch the fore be off, and for lack of more profitable 

sparkle of it ; much less will you get a single employment, hunt bird's-nests." 

piece of it between your lingers to lay over '• Stay a moment, and look at her. Marry, 

the rents of your broken fortune. Money is she has the air of a queen. I have half a 

the object of both, in the game you play at, mind to take her to England. A mockcere- 

and one is as likely to be checkmated as the mony of marriage will be all that is necessary 

other." to make her willing to go with rjie.'' 

" Thou ha*t been my shadow, Jack Mor- " Nay, Bellamour, you are too bad. If 

rice, for five years past, to little purpose, if your conscience were not like the air, too 

thou dost not know that I can do as I say." elastic to be wounded, it would feel sore, only 

" But you seem to forget that there is a at the thought of deceiving so beautiful and 

niece who has a will of her own, not so easily innocent a creature." 

to be twisted." "Jack, thou art turning moralist Better 

" I shall show thee the contrary of that, turn divine, and when we return to England, 

To me, the task is alike easy to please the I will make interest to procure a living for 

girl of eighteen, and her grandmother of thee." 

eighty. I can suit myself to all conditions, Orraloois paused at the meeting of the wi- 

and to every sort of prejudice and whim. I ters, beneath a stately oak, whose branches 

can help the hungry peasant eat his coarse hot far across the larger stream, break* 

loaf, and wash it down with stale beer from sing, by the light, dancing shadows of 

a brown earthern mug, and smack and lick their leaves, the golden sunshine that slept 

my lips after it; and when just returned upon its bosom. Julia, who knew try her 
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fdrm and dress, that it was the girl whom she and thy light step will echo in the gilded halls 
had seen in the morning, would hardly have of stately palaces. This rohe shall be ex- 
recognized her by features, sparkling as they changed for one brilliant with flowers of gold 
now were with joy and animation. and sparkling gems ; while the jewels that 

" My sweet flower of the forest ! my lovely shall adorn your queen-like brow, shall every 

fawn of the hills!" exclaimed Bellamour, as one of them beam with a lustre, bright as the 

he advanced to meet her. eyes that look up to yours, when you bend 

She bounded forward to meet him, lightly over the clear fountain. Will you not go 

and gracefully as the animal to which he had with me ? Say nay, and I shall know you do 

compared her, and even Bellamour, for a not love me. 1 ' As he repeated these last 

moment, quailed before the light of those words, he clasped a necklace, brilliant if not 

eyes, which, with looks confiding and full of valuable, round her neck, 

love, were raised to his face — a face handsome The eyes were tearful that she raised to 

enough to have ensnared a more guarded and his, yet they beamed with a soft and sunny 

a less artless heart, than beati n the bosom of radiance. " Your words," she replied, "fall 

this daughter of the wilderness. softly on my heart, as the flowers fall on my 

" You see that I have kept my promise," morning path, which my maidens love to 

said he, as he bent over her. strew before me. They bring forme a bright 

She felt his warm breath, as it wandered dream, but it will soon float away, and never 

among the flowers of the coronal that graced grow to reality/' 

her brow, and the conversation she had held " Why persist so tenaciously in cherishing 

with Lucy flashed upon her mind. An un- those foolish whims?" said Bellamour, im- 

quiet expression came to her eye, but it flitted patiently, and with some degree of asperity. 

away like the shadow of the dark bird, which " The daughter of a great chief should have 

that moment, unheeded by her, flew across strength to throw them from her." 

her path, as the voice of Bellamour, softer '* Say no more, I will go with you. Yet/' 

and more insinuating in its tones than before, added she, " my father loves young Ossin- 

repeated, "You see that 1 have kept my pro- neepoo, and will, I fear, oppose my wedding 

mise, dear Oraloois." another." 

'• You have," she replied, " but the days of 

thy absence have been like years. A dark Bellamour could not suppress a smile at 

cloud has folded me in its bosom, and I could the simplicity, that could perceive no reason 

not see the brightness of the sun. The why a high-born Englishman should not 

sounds that used to be most joyful, had a voice marry the daughter of an Indian chief. Al- 

of mourning. The song of the robin and though Orraloois did not fathom the full 

bluebird, warbled among the chestnut boughs meaning of that sinister smile, there was 

that shade my father's dwelling, no longer something in it that sent a paug to her heart. 

sent a thrill of joy through my heart, as it Bellamour perceived that it had produced a 

roused me from my morning slumbers." painful impression, and hastened to say, 

*' But you will be happy now," said he in •' Your father need not know it. I will pro- 

a tone soft as before, yet expressive of exul- cure a priest, who will perform the holy cere- 

tation at the power he had over her affections, mony in private. Will that satisfy you, my 

•*Yes, with you, but do you sec yonder sweet forest-flower?" he inquired, touching 

bright cloud, graceful and beautiful as the her glowing cheek with his lips. " Your 

canoe as it glides over the blue waters ? It will is mine,'' she replied, but the words had 

will soon pass away, and will not like that only escaped her lips, when with a wild pierc- 

return." ing shriek, she threw herself upon his bosom. 

" Go with me, Orraloois— I shall not then The object of her alarm, at the same in- 

need to return." starft, caught the attention of Bellamour. 

" Why should I go?" said she, with a deep Directly opposite them, cowering behind a 

and solemn earnestness. " It was the voice rock that nearly screened him from observa- 

of my doom that I heard in the winds, and tion, was Ossinneepoo, the direst and most 

in the rustle of the green leaves. It told me revengeful passion burning in his eyes, which 

that I should soon die. When the leaves were fastened upon Bellamour. The string 

fall, they will find my grave.*' of the bow, which he held in his hand, was 

" If I take you hence, where the dismal already relaxed : the arrow was sped. Orra- 

sounds of the wilderness cannot be heard, loois, by shielding him she loved, had re- 

these dark and wild fancies will vanish." ceived her death- wound. Bellamour, who 

" No ! no ! In the midnight stillness, when had darted aside, the moment he discovered 

even the wind folds its rustling wings and the young savage, bearing her with him, 

sleeps, and no sound can come to my ear, knew not that she was wounded, until, through 

then do I feel the cold breathings of that faintness, relaxing her hold, she murmured, 

voice round my heart." * Lay me by the mountain stream f that I may 

" I will not listen to these melancholy fore* taste its waters, and look once more on your 

bodings. They are. nought. Qq with me, free before J die." . 
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Alarmed and agitated, he hastened to obey gushes of feeling break forth and flow tin- 
ner, first plucking the arrow, which had en* checked into their legitimate channel*, over 
tered just below her right shoulder, from the which, until then, we had kept a vigilant 
wound. . and successful watch, and which we imagined 

" 1 have given my life for yours," said she, were fully within our control. It was thus 

" I looked not for so proud and happy a with Edward Northington and Julia Andres. 

destiny." A few broken and passionate words, as, with 

After a hurried examination of the wound, others now assembled, they stood by the pale 
he imagined that the arrow had penetrated corpse of the Indian girl, and which, at- au- 
to no vital part, and expressed his belief to other time, he would not have ventured to 
Orraloois. breathe into her ear, were listened to with 

" You are deceived," she replied. " The an emotion, that assured him that the pure 

ice of death is already in my veins." and absorbing passion, which seemed to be 

Julia, who had witnessed the tragedy from infused into the very life-pulses of his own 
her hiding-place, was already on the spot, heart, glowed in hers with a kindred inten- 
every personal consideration being absorbed sity. Both felt, to an extent they had never 
in anxiety for the young and interesting vie- before realized, that the low breathings of 
tim. Bellamour raised his eyes from the sorrow on the rich chords of the heart, 
dying girl, at her approach, but without tes- awaken music, the deepest and the most 
tifying or feeling any of the surprise, which thrilling ; and that the dazzling halo, which 
her sudden appearance might have awakened Hope traces round joys, pictured in the far 
on a less dreadful occasion. He disengaged perspective, is, by its sacred influences, mel- 
one of the largest of the bright shells lowed to the soft, ethereal hues of the sun- 
that ornamented her girdle, and handing beam, when refracted by the tears of the 
it to Julia, requested her to procure some cloud. They thought not then of the ob- 
watev. stacles, which reason told them, when the 

"Let it be from the mountain stream," hour of reflection came, would he opposed 

said Orraloois, " I used to love to see its wild to their love, the course of which, when 

waters throw its foam feathers over the green true, according to the poet, " did never yet 

turf, and among the sweet flowers by its side, run smooth." 

and to listen to its merry voice, that seemed Orraloois was buried beneath the turf 

laughing at its own sport. I shall see and where she now lay, and the low mound, 

hear it no more." thickly studded with flowers, long indicated 

" Orraloois, dearest, 1 ' said Bellamour, tak- the spot, where this lovely and innocent 
ing the water from Julia, for he was reckless child of the wilderness slept* 
now that a high-born Englishwoman should Ossinneepo, who, as Orraloois had said, 
hear him speak words of tenderness to an carried the heart of a hare in his bosom, 
Indian girl — " Orraloois, dearest, will you the moment that he found that he was dis- 
taste the water ?" covered by his rival, fled, even without at- 

She eagerly drank it tempting to send another arrow, and was 

" I die happy," said she, raising her eyes, seen no more amongst the people of his 

already growing dark with the mists of death, tribe. 

" for that eye is upon me, whose light is Bellamour, who knew that all the fervent 

sweeter than that of the evening star to the and treasured affections of the Indian mai- 

weary hunter, when it shows him the roof of den's young and guileless heart, were his, 

his distant dwelling. It would give me joy," was more deeply affected by her tragic death, 

she added, after a moment's silence, " to look than any person, who had listened to his 

once more on the fair rose, who delighted to heartless remarks to Morrice, as well as his 

teach me the language, whose words awakened attempts to basely deceive her, would have 

the first pulses of that dearer life which slept been led to imagine, and for a time it main- 

in my heart. Tell the old chief, my father, tained a salutary influence over his mind and 

that the light of his eyes is departed, that she conduct, 

is gone to the spirit- land where her mother ■ 

dwells, who stands ready to receive her." It was a rich autumn evening, and the 

Her eyelids closed. " Beloved," said she, 1 beams of the declining sun, unobstructed by 

" farewell ! the last sleep steals upon me." the lofty buildings which have since risen 

The small fingers of the delicately formed around the Province House, veiling it in 

hand, which were closed round his, grew cold premature gloom, shone with golden lustre 

and rigid. She had ceased to breathe. on the panelled wainscot of polished oak, 

" Lay her on the flowery turf," said Julia, which surrounded one of the spacious chain- 

*' it is a fitting bed for one so young and hers. The apartment was furnished in a 

beautiful.' ' style of magnificence unusual in the colonies, 

It is during moments of strong excitement, -where, in addition to the difficulties common 

more than at any other time, that the avenues to every new country, with which the in- 

of the heart are left unguarded, and that habitants have to contend, their genius «si 
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enterprise were cramped by the jealous ty- so loudly on the floor, that starting back 
ranny of the mother country ; it being a prin- with a nervous gesture, she sunk again into 
ciple of the colonial policy, to discourage all her chair. The request which she wished 
attempts to manufacture any article which to make, was a very simple one of itself, yet 
they could import from England But had as straws on the stream serve to indicate the 
no such restrictions existed, and had they direction of the current, she was conscious 
possessed ample means, it is not probable that his refusal would show her what she 
that the religious scruples of the Puritans might expect relative to a subject which she 
would have permitted them to indulge in felt would involve the future happiness 0/ 
what they would have termed the pomps and her life. Lady Andros, who was in Julia's 
vanities which were considered requisite by confidence, and had a suspicion of what was 
Sir Edmund Andros, the royal governor, who passing in her mind, gave her a look, by 
was at this time resident of the Province which to admoaish her to refrain from ad- 
House. Various pieces of mahogany furni- dressing Sir Edmund, while in liis present 
ture, enriched by carvings, and bearing so ungentle mood. Julia, however, impatient 
high a polish as nearly to supersede the to free herself from suspenst, again rose, 
necessity of the large pier-glass, placed be- and with a determined air advancing to 
tween two of the windows, were in due order meet him, said in an agitated and hurried 
arranged round the room; while a Brussels manner, " Uncle, uncle Edmund." 
carpet, small, but exceedingly rich and beau- ^ " Don't disturb me, child," said he, uiotion- 
tiful, muffled, at times, the foot-fall of a man ing her away with an impatient wave of the 
who was traversing the apartment, which hand, "I am in no mood for talking just now." 
rang sharp and loud whenever it came in '* I have only one request to make," said 
contact with the uncovered floor. The man Julia, " it will take you but brief time to say, 
was of tall figure and soldier- like mien, the yes or no." 
expression of his countenance haughty, and "Be quick, then, and name it.'* 
at times indicative — so said his friends — of " You will recollect how kiud the Northing- 
firmness and decision, although his enemies tons were to me — Lucy, in a particular man- 
chose rather to imagine that they exemplified ner. Will you not permit me to reciprocate 
obstinacy and that spirit of tyranny which the her kindness as far as I am able, by inviting 
thoroughly selfish ever exercise over those her hither to spend a few weeks ?" 
who are subject to their contro'. If the friends Instead of replying to her question, "the 
of Sir Edmund were partly right, his arbitrary Northingtons, ,, repeated he, " I am obliged 
and oppressive rule showed that his enemies to you for refreshing my memory. I had 
were not wholly wrong. He was now just almost forgotten that I have something to 
returned from his expedition to Hartford, say to you, about a Northington." As he 
Connecticut, where, as is well known, he spoke, he took a letter from his pocket, and 
conducted a body of troops in order to seize held it in such a manner, that she could read 
the charter, in which purpose he was defeated the superscription. "Do you know that 
by the address and dexterity of the citizens, writing," demanded he, fixing a searching 
who effected its concealment in an oak tree. look of inquiry upon her face, as if to detect 

Lady Andros, a pale, delicate-looking any attempt at evasion, 

woman, who sat at one of the windows, en- " I do know it," she replied in an unfal- 

gaged with her needle, perceived that some- tering voice, although the blush, that at first 

thing had occurred to chafe her husband's sight of the writing, seemed literally to burn 

spirits, but, as she was aware that he had a her cheek, as quickly receded, leaving it 

particular aversion to being " put to the ques- deadly pale. 

tion, ,> and as he did not happen to be in a " Lucy Northington's, I suppose," a smile 

communicative mood, she was obliged to of bitter irony flitting over his features, 

content herself with remaining ignorant of " No, sir, Edward Northington's." 

the cause. "Truly, you must be somewhat familiar 

Julia Andros was seated in a remote cor- with the gallant's handwriting, to be able 

ner of the apartment, embroidering a piece of to recognize it so readily. I dare say that 

satin in imitation of the rich, elaborate work, you have seen your name written by the 

ornamenting the curtains that shaded the same hand on the back of a letter before to- 

windows. There were marks of anxiety on day." 

her beautiful countenance, too deep to be oc- Julia was silent. 

casioned by the difficult shading of fruit or " Do you pretend to deny having received 

flower, and her hand often rested on the em- letters from him ?" 

broidery frame, as she stole a look, full of " I do not." 

solicitude, at the tall, erect figure, and the " And you thought proper to conceal the 

stern» unyielding features of her uncle. Once circumstance from me, your uncle — your 

she laid aside her needle and half rose, de- guardian." 

termined to address iim, but just at that *« I did not wish to trouble you, sir— es- 

mement, the heel of his military boot rang pecially, as you haye latterly appeared to 
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have more business than you could well at* Dickson, that we, who govern now, may be 

tend to ; besides he mentioned in his last considered as pioneers. The task of oar 

letter that he meant to speak to you on the successors will be play to what we have to 

subject himself." perform. The people, now, have too much 

'' Intended to speak to me ! Who is Ed- knowledge too much book-learning, which 

ward Northington, that he should speak to they brought over from- Old England. The 

me on a subject like that? If my power next generation, lacking these, will be more 

answered to my wish, I would crush him as docile." 

I now crush the vile trash which he has " Ay, it must be as your Excellency says, 
had the audacity to send my niece." At the if the free schools and the printing be sup- 
same moment, he compressed the letter with pressed, for, as Sir William Berkely has 
his hand, and contemptuously tossed it from truly said in his official report, ' learning has 
him into the fire. brought sedition, and heresy, and sects into 

Julia seized it before the expiring em- the world, and printing has divulged them 

bers had power to do more than to slightly and libels against the best governments.' " 

scorch it. " And if printing should be suppressed," 

41 Return that letter from whence you took said young Andros, "your purpose, which I 

it," said Sir Edmund, slowly, and in a voice take to be that of destroying the principles 

rendered fearful by the deep and concentrated of liberty, would thereby be the more surely 

anger of which it was expressive. But Julia, defeated. Principles which have sustained 

who inherited some of the high and deter- them in the hours of uncertainty, gloom, 

mined spirit of her uncle, felt her courage and peril, can never die. If debarred from 

rise as his anger increased, and she ventured disseminating them on the printed page, each 

to disobey him. heart will become a temple in which they 

" You will gain nothing by this, Miss will be guarded and nursed with all the zeal 

Andros," said he. " I am not to be thwarted and fidelity with which the vestals of old 

in my designs. I have promised your hand kept alive the sacred fire." 

to Sir Basil Bellamour, the son of my friend; "Upon my word, Percival," said the go- 

and even if 1 had not, never should you unite vernor, " quite a pretty speech for a young- 

yourseif with one of the Puritanical tribe ster. I must try and obtain the influence 

which Northington belongs to— treason is of my Lord Stormont to procure you a seat 

written on the face of every one of them. in parliament" Then turning to Dickson, 

Julia was prevented from replying by the he inquired whom he had imprisoned, 

entrance of a man, who had the appearance '• Please your Excellency, the principal 

of a person who possessed a good share of prisoner is named Northington." 

self-confidence. The sight of him had the " Northington !" repeated Julia, half ris- 

effect to partly dissipate the cloud which ing from her chair, 

darkened Sir Edmund's brow. " I have heard of him," said Sir Edmund. 

"I am glad to see you, Mr. Dickson," " A staunch Puritan — a disloyal subject 

said he, "and I hope that your enterprise You could not have performed a more ao 

has proved more successful than mine. Did ceptable duty. Pity it is, that their cages, 

you find the people inclined to pay the taxes?" as they call them, were not as cold and as 

" No, please your Excellency, the only damp as some of the prisons in England, 

answer which I received when 1 mentioned which would, I think, go far to quench the 

the subject, was, that the general court alone wonderful fire that Percival has been speak- 

had the power to impose taxes, and to appoint ing about" 

magistrates, and that they should neither pay " No doubt of it," replied Dickson, 

the one, nor recognize the other, unless coer- " I hope," said the governor, " that their 

cion were used." cage is a secure one." 

" Coercion shall be used, then. They shall *' Yes, please your Excellency, for as there 

be imprisoned. 1 will teach them that the was no prison of any kind at Woodville, I 

king may appoint officers and make Jaws was forced to bring the prisoners hither. Old 

without the interference of their generaj Northington and his daughter are both here." 

court" •« His daughter ? What have you brought 

**But I suspect that you will be sorry his daughter here for?' ' 
that you turned school-master to such refrac- " Please your Excellency, the old man's 
tory scholars, 1 ' said Percival Andros, in an health is rather indifferent, and his towns- 
undertone, who entered the room as his uncle men would have tarred and feathered me, 
was speaking. for aught I know, if I had not permitted her 

" Please your Excellency," said Dickson, to accompany him as nurse. Nor should I, 

" I have caused several to be imprisoned, as it was, have escaped unharmed, had not 

who appeared to be the most zealous in pro- Northington exhorted them to remain quiet 

moting a spirit of insubordination among the and not attempt to interfere in his behalf ** 

people." he doubted not, that he should yet live to 

11 You have done right I tell yon, Mr. see the proud oppressor humbled iatheduat" 
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"Were he not btaeafh my contempt/' look was interchanged between young Andros 
said Sir Edmund, in a voice that showed he and Lucy, and then he approached her fa- 
struggled hard to master his rising ire, ( * I ther. though with slow and timid steps; for 
might feel angry— as it is, I only pity him." he felt that the ties of blood which connected 

— him with Sir Edmund, might prove a barrier 

The clock of the Old South had struck the to that freedom of intercourse, by the means 
hour of ten, when Julia, softly unclosing her of which he might be enabled to convince 
chamber-door, stood for a few minutes in him of his sympathy, as well as of his disap- 
the attitude of listening. All was still, probation of the arbitrary and oppressive 
Stepping back, and arraying herself in her measures which his uncle thought it ex- 
cloak and bonnet, she trod lightly along the pedient to adopt To his surprise, Mr. 
passage that led from her own room to her Northington rose from his chair, and ex- 
brother's. Ere she had reached it, the door tended to him his hand, while his features 
opened, and Percival appeared, ready to ac- relaxed into one of those bland smiles that 
company her. Descending the stairs, and spread an air of benignity over the whole 
going out at a back door, they were soon in countenance. 

the street, pursuing their way quickly and " When we parted at my own peaceful 

silently to the prison. threshold," said he, " I little dreamed that we 

Having ascertained that Mr. Northington should next meet in a prison ; but my heart 

had not yet retired to rest, and that Lucy is warmer towards you now, than it was then, 

was still in his apartment, they requested I have often heard of you since, and have been 

the gaoler to ask the prisoner's permission rejoiced to hear that your seat has not been 

for them to enter. The man said something with the scorner.'* 

about the lateness of the hour, but a douceur " Those," replied Percival, " who can form 

that Percival-slipped into his hand, obtained a just estimate of the imperfection which at- 

his ready acquiescence. He unclosed the taches itself to our best efforts, can have little 

door, through which, standing ajar as he en- room for the feeling of scorn." He then 

tered, they could perceive Mr. Northington, expressed his regret and sympathy, concern- 

who sat leaning back in a thoughtful attitude ing his present situation. 

in his chair. The light of the lamp fell full " Yes,'* said Mr. Northington. " my afflic- 

upon his features, and while the strong lines tion is indeed grievous, but, I doubt not, ne- 

round his mouth appeared deeper, and his cessary ; for who am I, that I should glide 

eye to glow with intenser fire, his high fore- down the stream of life, encountering neither 

head, edged with thin, silvery curls, looked shoals nor rocks? It is but right that I 

still paler than when seen by sunlight. His should be tried, and if, Oh Lord," added 

lips were compressed, his brow slightly knit, he, raising his eyes and hands to Heaven, 

and the whole cast of his countenance showed " I prove faithless, let me perish with thine 

that bitter thoughts were at work in his enemies, but let them that love thee, whoever 

bosom. What a contrast in the fixed, stern they are, be as the sun that goeth forth in 

expression of his whole person, to that of his might" 

his daughter, who sat on one side of the cell, There was something in this brief and 

wistfully regarding him. The light falling sublime aspiration, peculiarly impressive, ut- 

upon her, soft and shadowy, revealed her tered as it was in the deep and fervent tones 

beautiful features flushed with excitement, of an earnest and confiding spirit Julia no 

and wearing a look of trouble and anxiety — for longer wept, but seating herself by the side 

sufficient time had not yet elapsed since the of Lucy, on the low seat that ran along one 

agitating scene through which she had passed, side of the cell, listened with deep attention 

for the still, deep feeling of sadness, to settle to the words of the venerable prisoner. Had 

upon her, as the heavy curtain of night falls Sir Edmund Andros been there, he might 

upon the flower- a sadness, which, though it have seen that his was not a spirit to obtain 

may eat into the heart s core, is indicated by the ascendant over such men as Northing- 

none of those fluctuations which the mind, ton. It is true that he possessed firmness 

in its first state of feverish excitement, paints and perseverance ; but, while it was his ob- 

upon the aspect ject to heighten the splendour of the crown, 

" Let them come in,*' said Mr. Northing- or in severer, perhaps truer language, to 

ton, in reply to the gaoler. raise himself to dignity, it was the aim of 

At the sight of Julia, Lucy bounded for- Northington to maintain and promote the 

ward to meet her, and every painful emotion good of the humble community, of which he 

was, for the moment, lost in the joy of meet- was a member. Subsequently, Sir Edmund 

ing, her friend. Not so with Julia. To meet found by experience, that an energetic will, 

Lucy thus, sent a pang to her bosom which and a perseverance mat never faltered, were 

she could not subdue. She attempted to not sufficient to insure him success, when he 

speak, but her words were choked in their was met by minds as positive, equally per* 

utterance, and falling upon the fair girl's severing, and which were, in addition, cheered 

neck, she wept like a child. One eloquent and sustained by a noble enthusiasm. 
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Again the clock of the Old South sent its them any longer in doubt that it was Warner. 
loud peals through the air, proclaiming the Two minutes' walk more, to the infinite re- 
hour of midnight. Percival rose to depart. lief of Julia, brought them to Province House. 

" It grieves me," said he, addressing Mr. Percival Andros,as he had promised, made 
Northington, " to leave you and your daugh- application to his uncle to remit the im- 
ter in so dreary an abode, and you may be prisonraent of Mr. Northington, which, in- 
assured that I will use my best efforts to ob- stead of being successful, procured his own 
tain permission for your return home." banishment ; for the governor, suspecting 

" Nay,'' said Mr. Northington, " draw not that his nephew's zeal for the liberation of 

upon yourself your uncle's wrath. In due the father, was partly occasioned by attach- 

season my bonds will be broken asunder, ment to the daughter, appointed him to some 

At the time of your arrival, a feeling of bit- official duty in a distant part of the province, 
terness and distrust had stolen into my Julia frequently found opportunities to tint 

heart, and my spirit repined at being, in my her friends in prison, and although Edward 

old age and feeble health, torn from the com- had many times obtained permission from 

forts of home, and made the victim of op- his tutor, at college, for a similar purpose, 

pression, but it has now passed. '• Let us," they never met but once. The few minutes, 

added he, " return thanks to the Most High however, which they then spent together, 

for his goodness, and pray that he will not sufficed to assure him that the reports he had 

suffer us to murmer against his will." heard, relative to Julia, whom he had been 

All knelt, and the speaker's voice, now told favoured the addresses of Sir Basil Bel- 
breathing in low but fervent tones the hum- lamour, were without foundation. Before 
ble petition of a contrite spirit, and now ut- parting, they mutually agreed to await the 
tering, in a voice clear and deep, the Ian- tide of events, which might ultimately re- 
guage of a lofty and cheering faih, as it move those barriers to their friendly inter- 
broke the midnight silence of the prison, course, which, at present, appeared insuper- 
awing and solemnizing the hearts of those able. 

who listened, seemed like the gushing of the During the winter, Sir Basil Bellamour, 

waters of who had taken up his residence in Boston, 

41 Siloa's brook, was> on the part of the governor, a welcome 

That aows fast by the oracle of God." guest at p roy ince House. He soon took op- 

When they rose, it could be seen by the mild portunity to renew his addresses to Julia, 

light that illumined the features of all, that with all his former assiduity, which her cold- 

the heavy cloud of sorrow had been lifted ness and marked aversion had no effect to 

from their hearts, and that the beams of peace repulse. 

and quiet joy were there in its stead. Sweet Signs of discontent, at the oppressive mea- 

was the mingling of hearts in that lowly cell, sures of the governor, which had long been 

as the blending of rich odours, which the visible, became, every day, more and more 

bright wing of morning sweeps from opening apparent, and on the eighteenth of April, 

flowers. many persons were seen in arms in the streets 

As the brother and sister were returning of Boston. While one party directed their 

home, they found that some person, walking steps towards the harbour, in order to seize 

at the same rapid rate as themselves, kept the captain of the frigate Rose, another, led 

constantly behind them. By a hasty look on by a youthful commander, who looked as 

which Julia ventured to take, as they turned if he had been bred in the cloister rather than 

a corner, she perceived it to be a man wrapped in the camp, urged their way with equal ee- 

in a dark cloak, wearing a steeple-crowned lerity towards the Province House. Here 

hat, whose height and general appearance they kept vigilant watch, until word was 

answered to that of Warner. She mentioned brought them that their coadjutors had suc- 

this to her brother, and to be the more as- ceeded in their attempt to make themselres 

sured that he was following them, they now masters of the Rose, and had already brought 

slackened their pace. The person behind its guns to bear upon the castle, whichihey 

them did the same. Julia now began to feel hoped soon to compel to surrender. A aig- 

some alarm, for she recalled the suspicion nal agreed upon, soon announced their soc- 

she had formerly entertained of his insanity cess, and the governor found that there was 

—a suspicion which might have been con- no alternative, but to yield himself a prisoner 

finned, had Lucy, undeterred by Warner's into the hands of those, on whose rights, a 

threats, revealed the scene that took place in few hours before, he had trampled with as 

the glen. To out-walk him, was impossible, little scruple as on the dust beneath his feet 
and Andros thought it best to stop, and allow The youthful leader of the band having 

him to come up with them. The man stop- given orders that he should be conducted to 

ped likewise, and after steadfastly regarding the castle, and treated with proper respect, 

them for a few seconds, turned precipitately re-entered the house, and with hasty steps 

into a dark, narrow alley. The view that they ascended the staircase. For a few moments 

thus obtained of his person*, left neither of he stood irresolute before tbe door, of the 



NORTHINGTON. 



apartment, into which we have been admitted 
on a previous occasion. Be then gave a low 
knock, but although he felt sure, that, as lie 
was advancing towards the dour, he had heard 
the voice of Julia, all, within, was now per- 
fectly silent. 

"Julia— Miss Androa/'he then said, "will 









A female voice spake in reply, bat it was 
not Julja's. 

" Seek not, young man,'' it said, " to ob- 
'trnde yourself into the presence of those, 
whose protector you have just torn from hia 
own threshold." 

"It is for this reason that I am here," re- 
plied the young man, " for although, in 
reality, yon have no canse of alarm, it is but 
nihuail that your fears should be excited. 
Admit me to your presence only for one 
minute, and I will convince you that you 
wrong me. Julia, will not you speak in my 
behalf I Surely, yon must know that you are 
listening to the voice of Edward Northinglon," 

*' And is the part, which Edward North- 
ington has just acted, such as to warrant onr 
reposing confidence in him I" said the clear, 
musical voice of Julia. 

" I think I may say it is," was the reply. 

A few whispered words were now exchanged 
between Lady Andros and her niece, and then 
the door was opened. Julia cast on him a 
look of reproach. 

"Nay, Julia," said Edward, " it is but just 
to listen to an explanation of my conduct, be- 
fore you pass condemnation." 

"That which is apparent, needs no ex- 
planation," she replied. " We saw you ap- 
proach the house at the head of a seditious 
■hand, and we heard you give orders to those 
who composed it, to lay violent hands on the 
person of your chief magistrate, and to 



lingered too long. You, madam," addressing 
Lady Andros, "can, if you desire, join Sir 
Edmund this evening. Will you accompany 
her, Julia, or go to the residence of your 
friend, Mary Turner! My father and Luoy, 
whom I liberated from prison with my own 
hands, arc already there." 

•' My dear aunt, do jou wish me to go with 
youl" said Julia. 

" No, my love, I am not selfish. You now 
have your liberty — use it as you please, for 

Turner will meet 
your approbation," said Julia, hesitatingly, 
"I will go." 

*' Certainly it will," replied Lady Andros, 
" the more readily, that you will have Lucy 
Norlhington for a companion, for her solici- 
tude for her lather's comfort shows that she 



turn," said Edward, "and I wilt be here 
again, myself, in less than an hour.'' 

lu something more than half an hour,they 
again heard footsteps ascending (he staircase, 
aud Lady Andros, thinking it to be Edward, 
opened the door. Instead of Edward, how- 
ever, it was Sir Basil Bellanwur, who was 
evidently highly excited with wine; on per- 
ceiving which, Julia attempted to close the 
door, but seizing her by the hand, before she 
could effect herpurpose, he began to sing, 
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"" I confess that I have done all that you 
bare bid to my charge. Had I not led them 
on there were hundreds of others ready to do 
bo, and I did not feel willing to trust a party 
of persons lo break into your dwelling with 
passions roused, and inflamed to the highest 
pitch, who, unrestrained by any particular 
motive, ft" they haa forborne to offer insult to 
the females of the household, might have 
treated them with less deference than they 
have a right to claim. You see, therefore,"' 
added he, smiling, " that it was not wholly 
for the sake of the honour, that I consented to 
assume the command." 

•' Hot you will not deny that you approve 



Bound tbe 1m 

"That," said he, "by the aid of a little 
fancy, may be applied to the old governor 
and myself. You can make the application. 
Miss Andros, without my descending tu par- 
ticulars. It would be easy to parody it, but 
now, it would not be exactly polite," winking, 
and looking towards Lady Andros. 

" Nor ia it exactly polite," said Julia, who 
had, during this time, been vainly struggling 
to withdraw her hand, "for you to retain my 
hand against my will." 

"Ay, you would be better pleased if it 
were a prisoner to that young Roundhead, 
Ned Northington. But I warn you before- 
hand, that you will have but a sorry time of 
it, if you marry that fellow, if he is like 
those I knew in Old England. 
"The roundhead knavK, tbty sang through the nose, 
Wnlla at at»4]est their c' 
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of the 



e which has been taken," said 



i alternative, and you, whose 
is hostile as my own, to an 
n of power, will perceive that 
there was none, when the unpleasant excite- 
rnent, occasioned by the recent scene, has 
ha4 ttmi fe sdbttae. But I hiyt already 



'■Egad,'' said he, abruptly breaking offhia 
aong, " it would be a queer sight to see you 
walking arm in arm with Ned Northington, 
in his steeple-crowned hat, and his suit of 
drugget, for doubtless he will be obliged to 
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conform, or they will turn him out of the Shortly after their departure, the carnage, 

synagogue." for which they had been so long waiting, 

" And a still queerer sight would it he, to .drew up to the door. Lady Andros, Julia, 

see yon walking arm in arm with him. ' said and Edward, had already taken their seats in 

Edward, who had returned in time to hear it, when a person, dressed in the same man- 

the latter part of his speech, and who, walk- ner as the oue who followed him and his 

ing up to him, very quietly disengaged his sister on the night when they were returning 

hand from Julia's. from the prison, suddenly making his way 

'• I beg pardon,'* said Sir Basil, bowing through those who surrounded the carriage, 

very low, "for the breach of courtesy of made a thrust at him with a large clasp* 

which I have involuntarily been guilty, for I knife. Edward, who saw him pluck the knife 

make it a rule to abide by my code of polite- from his bosom, at the same instant becom- 

ness on every occasion, which forbids me to ing aware of his design, bent forward with the 

speak of the peculiarities of even the Round- quickness of thought and an energy of action 

heads in the presence of one. But whither which proved equal to staying an arm nerved 

are you leading me ?" he inquired, stopping by madness, caught the assassin by the wrist, 

short, for they had now reached the head of in such a manner as to deprive. the hand of 



the staircase. its muscular power, and caasje$'tls*t. murder • 

" From the presence of those by whom ous weapon to drop to the grouh # 4v,£fS4tf to 

your company is not desired." facilitate the entrance of Andros iiykthe «tr* 

" Egad ! I will stay and protect the ladies, riage, Edward released his prisoatfejriiom 



whether they desire my comp-iuy or not, see- he, as well as Julia, recognized toWwi 
ing that their lawful protector is in duress He immediately fled, the bystandersVwVdljr 
vile. I'll constitute myself a kind of deputy unprepared for so daring an act in til* sees 
protector, and a merry time we will have ;" . face of day, making no attempt' to detafekaa. 
and he again began to sing, Julia was soon set down at Miss TarWa, 
" Old Noll is gone," etc. where Mr. Northington and Lacy were 
The sound of his voice attracted a number already received as gueste— -Percival Jb4.B3- 
ofidle fellows who were passing, and, with- ward having promised to return m the ereinag. 
out ceremony, they entered at the open door. As good is sometimes said to proceed from 
One or two struck into the song, while others evil, this attempt of Warner, upon ihe life of 
vociferously applauded the performers. The young Andros, wrenched a way the last finger- 
nail and staircase had now become a scene of ing prepossessions- which still clung U the 
riot and confusion, while Lady Andros and heart of Mr. Northington, in his favour ; for, 
Julia, momentarily becoming more alarmed, as has already been suggested, awed by his 
impatiently awaited the return of Sir Ed- fearful menace', Lucy had disclosed to no 
mund's carriage ; nor was Edward, who re- person, not even her parents, the fearful scene 
mained at their side, entirely without his which had taken place in the glen. Nor was 
fears, that when the inclination of the revel- the unpleasant scene at the Province House, 
lers for music had become satisfied, their in which Sir Basil Bellamour took so pro* 
tumultuous mirth would manifest itself in a minent a part, without an auspicious result 
manner still more offensive. When, from the lips of Lady Andros, Sir Ed- 
Just at this crisis, Percival Andros ap- mund learnt what his conduct had been, 
peared at the outer door, who, having re- especially when he heard in what free and 
ceived some intimation of the intended pro- disrespectful terms he had alluded to him* 
ceedings, had hastened to town. He was self, he was as desirous to prevent a marriage 
accompanied by a number of persons, who, between him and his niece, as before that he 
as he proceeded towards Province House, had had been anxious to promote it* 
clustered round him, eager to communicate — 
the events of the day. The sight of young A little more than a year from the time 
Andros, by awakening a sense of shame, when occurred the last mentioned events, 
operated, at once, to subdue the self-corn- .Percival Andros and Edward Northingtot, 
placent mirth of Sir Basil, and he stopped each with his wife leaning on his arm, stood 
abruptly in the middle of one of the lines of together on a spot of ground somewhat ele- 
his parody, on the stanza he had at first vated, that overlooked the valley which em- 
sung ; for he had forgotten the resolution he bosomed the dwelling of Mr. Northington. 
had formed through deference to Lady An- At a short distance, a commodious and taste* 
dros. Those who were listening to him, ful house was nearly completed, intended to 
loudly called on him to resume his parody, be the summer residence of the young people, 
but the voice of Andros, speaking in a pe- A look of serene happiness resting on the 
remptory and decided manner for them to brow of each, showed that the man le of do- 
quit the house, when they perceived that mestic love was gathered round them cans- 
there was a sufficient number present to en- ing them to realize that ijuiet repose of the 
force his commands, was not, as they wisely heart, which it never feels so fully as when it 
imagined, to be disregarded with impunity, beats beneath that mantle's hallowed folds. 
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:c Wash- 

ingtoa, but the wingB were added by himself. 
It is of wood, cat in imitation of freestone ; 
is two atoriei in height, and ninety-six feet 
in length ; having a portico running the whole 
extent on the aide fronting the river. The 
roof ii surmounted by a cupola. There are, 
on the ground-floor, six rooms, and a broad 
paaaage -way. In one room, ill the north' 
eajt corner, is * marble chimney-piece, sent 
to General Washington from Italy; and.also, 
a fine organ, on which Mrs. Washington 
played with milch skill. In another, at the 
south-east end, are bust? of Necker. Paul 
June*, and General Washington, and also a 
hand aome library, the book* of which were 
chiefly collected by Washington himself. 

Mount Vernon received it? name from 
Admiral Vernon, under whom Lawrence 
Washington once served. It is handsomely 
laid out it) the vicinity of the house. In 



pinery. " It is prettily laid out, being in- 
tersected with walks, with box-wood borders 
of peculiar beauty. 

The hot and green-houses, which are con- 
tiguous, are sheltered from the northern 
winds by a long range of wooden buildings 
for the accommodation of servants. They 
contain every variety of the most beautiful 
and remarkable tropical plants. There are 
groves of orange, lemon, and coffee-trees, all 
in full bearing, and delighting the senses 
with their rich odour. Many bushels of 
lemons and oranges are annually produced ; 
and the coffee-tress, also, yield an abundance 
of excellent fruit. Of the other plants, some 
of the moil conspicuous are the night-blow- 
ing cereus, the guson, aloes of a gigantic 
growth, the West Indian plantain, the sweet 
cassia, prickly pear, etc. The "pinery" is 
appropriated to the cultivation of the pine- 
apple. 
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The home front, north-west, the rear look- pwiHwy <rf "» •*** of the illustrious dead, 

iug lo the river. About two hundred yards as it wsa hi, retresi In life, it .Mrns rmfoj- 

frorn it, In ■ southerly direction, stands a lunate that fti imImmI gratrtude cannot be 

summer house, on the cd K e of the rlvwhenk, £«P%**; by the purchase of the .pot bj the 

which is here lofty and sloping, and rlothcd General Government of the L ruled States, so 

with wood to the water's edge. The wm- trial it may be iu the possession ofthepeople 

rner-l.ousc commands a flue prospect of the — « « monument of itself to his greatness 

river and the Maryland Shore; also of the and his deeds. 
" While House," at a distance of five or aix 

milei down the river, where an engagement a VISIT TO MOUNT VEBNON, IN DBCBH. 
took place with the British vessel, which as- BEB 1839. 

tended the river during the liat war. A FEW minutes' ride south fiom Alexandria 

The estate, as owned by Jud^c Washing- brought us into Virginia. After some few 

ton, consisted of between three and fonr miles on the Frederinksburg toad, we turned 

thousand acres, since divided among his off to the left, into * by-way, to Visit Moral 

nephews. It has been, thus far, an object Vernon. Some fraction of an hour, periupt 

with the relatives of General Washington, more than this, was passed in reaching - 



itb the relatives of Oensral Washington, more than this, was passed m reaching an 

;(o whose possession the house and grounds old gateway, opening upon the road, which 

are fallen, to preserve every thing, as much Irst gave Us notice of Washington', sett 

"" i in the state in which he left hi Two dilapidated cabins stood at. it* aides, 

be presumed that, in the natural which originally were probably intend*) si 

things, those changes will, ere porters' lodges, but were now sadly oot of 

hich will interfere repair, and appeared to be tenanted by the 

nost sacred asso- ordinary negroes of the plantation. We 

link between the opened the gale, and entered upon a narrew 

who is gone, and road winding through ■ wild, nwtripaasd., 



course of things, those changes will, ere porters' lodges, h 

long, be sufferedtooccur, which will interfere repair, and appeared to be tenanted by the 

with the hallowed and almost sacred asso- ordinary negroes of the plant "" *"" 

ciations which now form a" * ' ' '" ' ' ... 

" Father of his country 1 ' ' „ «. ._ r . 

hi* people who remain to revere his memory, unbroken wood. "It is not a difliciiTt It si 

At present, his bone, lie in repose within the for any un c ofurdinary sensibility *o fill with 

precincts of Mount Vernon, and render it interesting thought and feeling the minutes 

Comecrated. occupied in thiv.idiug that winding avenue 

It is well known that an effort was made in the romantic woods of Mount Vernon, 

by the General Government of the United By this path, doubtless, Washington, after 

Slates, a few year, ago, to obtain the permit- bidding adieu to the <|uiet and endearments 

siou of his family to have them removed to and pleasures of home, passed out, when lie 

the city of Washington, and placed under went to fight his country' 6 buttles, to take 

the Capitol— at a time when it was necessary part inlicr councils, and to execute her laws, 

that they should be disturbed, to effect some And when, worn out by the toils of war, and 

repairs upon the tomb in which they had crowned by the laurel, of victory — when 

lain. This was refused, upon the very ten- wearied with debate, or oppressed with the 

able ground, that the notoriety of such a duties of office, or but Just released from 

transaction would have been unpleasant to place and power, laden with the blessing, of 

his feeling, in his life — and they considered a grateful people, this was his path to honour- 

themselves sacredly bound to regard his able rep rose. However, there was hut little 

wishes, snd the simplicity of his character, necessity for dulling the edge of impatience 

Mount Vernon, therefore, for the present, by dwelling on such associations as these; a 

and perhaps forever, will behls resting-place, short ride soon brought us within sight of 

Attempts have been made, at various time,, the old family residence, 
in different part, of the country, to procure I will not undertake a regular and minute 
funds to erect a suitable monument to his description of the place, us this Perhaps 
memory ; bnt without surcess. A movement would be trite and burdensome: but will 
was made in New York some year, since, lo merely note such matters as interested tu 
this effect. Still later, an association at most. — After tying our horses in front of I 
Washington have made collections for the low range of cabins occupied by the gardener 
same purpose. Only about thirty thousand and other of the negroes, we entered, under 
dollars have been obtained, an insignificant the guidance of the wife of the former, a laws 
amount for such a design. It i, certainly a fronting the dwelling. This is an old- 
strange fact that, ,o Indebted as America is fashioned frame building, which now would 
lo Washington, no stone record, his great- be thought very plain and simple in itisrcoi- 
ness. Such a want would be justifiable and tecture, but winch in olden time was con- 
Isudoble, were it the ground of the deficiency, sidereda houeeforauie laird, I ween. South 
that his sufficient monument is in the hearts of the hoase sud lawn were n number of email 
of his countrymen — but this is not,we believe, buildings, whose several destinations were 

.paramount consideration. detailed by our negro guide. The fish -house, 

Tnviewof this position of the people, when salt-house, bath-house, carriage-house, etc. 

jt is considered that Mount Vernon i, the re- I remember among the liat the enumerated! 
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—a list, which su$cianUy evidenced that .the face, untouched by corruption or decay, was 

father of his country stood prepared to make lighted up with a benignant smile, as, if un« 

such provision for those of his daughter's agitated by any pang or uneasiness of death, 

children who might choose to visit him, as the soul had but a momeut 6ince plumed it 

would render such a visit any thing but an for its distant night, and the body but just 

aot of self-denied devotion to their grand- settled to its long repose. This was no doubt 

father. AH the out-door arrangements, a delicious morsel for the lovers of romance 

however, are exceedingly plain, and, in some and sentiment, and, indeed, would be inte. 

iustances, even exhibit traces of the pinched resting to any one, if it possessed the interest 

frugality of the olden time. The bath house of truth. But, unfortunately, here it is most 

is really a bijou of simplicity. Diogenes essentially deficient. The coffin was opened 

could scarcely have found fault with it ; a in presence of a number of the members of 

mere bee-hive shed boarded in, a little hen- the Washington family, and probably by their 

coop of a place, which stands in striking con- direction. An old family servant, who was 

trast with the airy lavacra* of a younger date, allowed to be with them, assured ms that 

And yet this humble box, (if, indeed, it be the body was comp'etely decayed. The 

of no more recent construction than I am led hair and dust had fallen from the head, ex- 

to suppose,) often sheltered one who has no posing the na'ced skull. It was a singular 

fellow now. Doubtless he has often left it story ; perhaps the figment of a mind revolt- 

the legacy of the dust and smoke of honour- ing ajt the idea, that a frame, which courage 

able war. had led to so many battle-fields and crowned 

Before entering the dwelling, we went with after so many victories, which wisdom had 

the negro woman, who had undertaken to seated iii supremacy over the councils of a 

act as our guide, to visit the tomb. The nation of freemen, and wreathed with the 

vault, where the remains of the Washington laurels of civic honour, should be forced to 

family now lie, is within a small square en* bow to the vulgar doom and dismembering 

closure, surrounded by a high brick wall, tyrauny of death. But the worm ackhoW- 

The entrance to this enclosure is by an iron ledges no forbidden prey; — decay knows no 

gat* fronting and parallel to the door of the distinctions, the patriot and the traitor are 

vault — On the ground, in the open air, on alike her children. 

one side of the short path connecting this A few rods from the place where the family 

door with the outer gate, lies the sarcophagus remains are now deposited is the old vault. 

of Washington, and corresponding to it in Its site was selected by General Washington 

situation on the other side, that of Mrs. himself; at his death he was buried within 

Washington. In order to afford them some it, and it remained his grave until his body 

protection from the weather, they are both was removed by Mr* Strothers to its present 

now covered round with rough board-work, resting-place. This old tomb is situated in. 

Hence, all we saw of the sarcophagi, as we a grove of fine trees, a short distance from 

looked through the bars of the gate, was a the house. It is an exceedingly simnle, 

small part of the white marble appearing even a rude piece of architecture, consisting 

through the openings between the boards, merely of a small excavation in the earth, 

This & of course only a temporary arrange- built around with stone, and covered with a 

ment. Small brick arches, meeting the mound, in which several small trees are 

vault on each tide of the door, and open in rooted. The entrance is by a door in the 

fronts art to be thrown over each coffin, so side. The whole structure is a monument of 

that the action pf the weather may be guarded republican simplicity, and is calculated to 

against, and yet they may be exposed to view affect the visitor with a strong desire that it 

in front might remain proof against the ravages of 

We may mention thai the sarcophagus time, that future generations, advanced still 
which contains the remains of Washington, farther in refinement and luxury than we, 
was presented by Mr. Strothers, a Philadel- might see how distinct splendour is from 
phia marble-cutter. The lid Is a slab of fine worth, — how narrow and rude a bed great- 
marble, ornamented with a most exquisite ness could spread for its long repose. But 
•device in relief on its surface. A legend, alas ! its very simplicity will make it but a 
doubtlets the offspring of some creative short-lived monument. The hand of time, 
imagination, which weut the rounds of the unrepeled by the care and attention of the 
public prints, detailed certain strange cir' living, is even now upon it, sapping the sup- 
cunlsUnces connected with the removal of ports of the mound, mould iring the wall, and 
the body* It was said that Mr. Strothers, filling the empty cell. A future day will not 
when the old covering was taken from the know the place made sacred by the choice 
coffin containing the remains, was permitted and burial of Washington. 
to unscrew the lid of this inmost receptacle, On returning from the tombs, we entered 
and to look upon the dead. The body, we the house, under the guidance of an old 
wefe told, was in perfect preservation ; the family servant. We were told that all the 
. f Btthi. furniture belonging to General Wa^fogton, 
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had been long; since removed; there were, claimed an exceedingly remote antiquity, 

however, a few moveable relics of his original He placed the youth of the tree I forget how 

establishment remaining. The first thing to far back. It may, for aught I know, have 

which our attention was directed on entering been a twig when the elder Washington was 

the hall, was a large and singularly formed a boy. It had an exceedingly venerable ap- 

iron key, hanging against the wall, enclosed pearance, aud, though sapless and branchlesf, 

in a small glass case. When Lafayette, at it seemed to have been spared as a kind of 

the head of the National Guards of France, family memorial. 

took and destroyed the Bastile, he retained The old cherry-tree aforementioned was 

its key in his possession — and afterwards, about the tUlimum tntum of our visit We 

when in America, gave it to Washington, mounted our horses and turned their heads 

Here it was hanging in the case. The sight to rethread the path winding through the 

of it less than a century ago would have made woods to the outer gate of the plantation, 

a Frenchman shudder — would have scared One of the few unpleasant feelings that came 

him with visions of darkness, and chains, and over me, as we rode away, resulted from the 

torture, and death. At Mount Vernon, it air of decay, I will not be so uncharitable 

serves as a striking memorial of the value of as to say of neglect, which was visible through- 

those republican institutions which its owner out the place. It really is a matter" greatly 

gave us ; an American should look upon it to be deplored, that a spot so sacred— around 

with feelings only of exultation and gratitude, which cluster so many associations con- 

On leaving the house, which is so far di- nected with the suffering and sorrow, success 
vested of its original furniture, and so al- and glory of our country, should ever be 
tered in its internal arrangement by subse- blighted and desolated by the hand of Time, 
quent occupants, as to excite little interest, — that objects which, by reviving the me- 
except as regards the general association, mory of greatness, are calculated to encou- 
we entered the garden, under the guidance rage the patriot's heart and palsy the traitor's 
of the ebon functionary who presided over that arm, should ever be given over by neglect 
department. It is surprising that this part or by necessity to the ravages of decay, to 
of the establishment, which one would sup- moulder and be forgotten. I have often been 
pose would retain fewer traces of its original impressed with the idea, whether reasonable 
plan than the others, should have preserved or no may perhaps be doubted, that this 
so far its first arrangement. This is in a subject is worthy the attention of the coun- 
great measure owing to some edgings of box, tiy. A few years ago, it will be remera- 
that border and define the beds, and which, bered, the American government applied for 
the negro man told us, were planted in Wash- permission to remove the remains of Wash- 
ington's time by a Dutch gardener in his ington to the capital. It was preferred that 
employ. the honoured dead should lie entombed with 

At the side of the garden, and forming his kindred. Now, to attain the same end 
part of its enclosure, are the ruins of the then desired, — in order to cherish the me- 
green- house, which was burnt down a year mory of Washington, would it be impractica- 
or more ago. Many of the plants were saved ble for Government to purchase Mount Ver- 
from the fire, aud no other green-house hav- non ? They might then restore, as far as 
ing been provided him, the old negro had possible, all its old arrangements, prop up 
been nursing them through the winter in its mouldering honours,— call back its wan- 
another old building, which he had fitted up ing beauty, and thus make it a worthy 
temporarily for the purpose. They were memorial of the dead, whose life it nourished 
now standing out in the sun, in front of their and delighted, and whose sepulchre it em- 
winter quarters. Some of them looked ex- bosoms, 
ceedingly old and weather-beaten, as if they ■ 

had been alive in the war-time, and had TRAITS op THE NEW ENGLANDERS ; 
borne the common trouble and hardship of OTHERWISE, THE YANKEES. 

the revolution. The gardener pointed out 

to me an old orange-tree, and another plant, Bv JoHN Nbal. 

I think an aloe, which had been in the green- The New-Englanders are, in sooth, a pe- 

house in General Washington's time. The culiar people, and somewhat over-zealous of 

latter bore the marks of extreme age. Though good works. In the first place, notwithstand- 

it had been much injured by the fire, it was ing all that others have said of them, and all 

sprouting strongly again, and as it belongs that they have said of themselves, they have 

to a very long-lived family of plants, it may a decided character ; and not only a decided, 

doubtless be looked on as a representative of but a national character;— a character, which, 

revolutionary times some twenty or thirty though not well understood any where, is ac- 

years to come. I was also indebted to the knowledged every where; and is, in fact, 

same worthy representative of the coloured such as to set them apart from every other 

race, for showing me an old decayed bark- people and kindred and tongue, on the face 

less trunk of a cherry-tree, for which he of the earth, not excepting the Jews— whom 
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they certainly do resemble in their history, if am afraid not. Let us see, therefore, if 

hot in their character; nor the Scotch, whom something more definite and ship-shape may 

they are supposed greatly to resemble, if not not be found— something of a substantial^and 

in every thing, at least in all the great lead- touchable character — something, at least, 

ing essentials of character; in their shrewd- which will bear to be represented in body- 

ness, their coolness, their seriousness, their colours. 

hardihood, unconquerable perseverance, and In the first place, then, be it understood 

their thriftiness — not to mention their nig- every where — henceforth and for ever— that 

gardliness and wariness, which we take to be the New-Englanders, and they only, are the 

any thing but characteristic of either people ; Yankees ; and that no true Yankee ever was, 

just as the reputed nastiness of the Scotch, is, or can be, born a single hair's breadth be- 

growing out of their own jokes, and the ex- yond the geographical boundaries of New- 

aggerations of Auld Reekie, is no more cha- England;— which, be it further understood, 

racteristic of the Scotch than it is of the Irish is no longer the " State" of New-England, 

or English, as a people. any more than Virginia is the " island of 

Yes — a peculiar people, the New-Eng- Virginia, * as they have long supposed in the 

landers are acknowledged to be, even among British House of Lords — but a confederacy, 

themselves ; but, in what that peculiarity or sisterhood of republics, under the name of 

consists, and by what idiosyncrasies or in- Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, 

dividualities they are distinguished from every New Hampshire, Vermont, and Maine. This 

other people, or even from their brethren out truth — which persists, and will endure no ex- 

of New-England, in the Middle, the Southern, ceptions whatever— even though both parents 

and the Western States, would appear to be and all the progenitors of both may have 

still unsettled. You may know a New-Eng- been full-blooded Yankees, ever since the 

lander, the moment you set eyes on him, as landing of the Fathers ; and though the issue 

readily as you may an Irishman or an Eng- may have happened by accident or surprise, 

lishman ; and the stage representations and at a husking -frolic or a sleigh-ride, just over 

caricatures of New-England notions, habits, the line, — this truth, I say, lies at the very 

opinions, and language, so common of late, foundation of all genuine, hearty, unadul- 

have done much toward bringing the rest of terate New-Englandism ; though, out of 

the world acquainted with what they have New-England, it may be questioned, and at 

taken it into their heads to call New-England Edinburgh, where they put up Audubon, the 

character. But is it so ? Have they, as a ornithologist, for a Yankee, because he hap- 

people, any such well-defined and settled pened to be born of French parents in St. 

notions of Brother Jonathan, as of John Bull, Domingo, — it is never acknowledged. No 

or Pat, or Sawney, or the French imper- matter what may be said by Grotius, or Puf- 

sonation of national character, as they get it fendorf, or Vat t el, or Burlamaqui— we are a 

through the wretched caricatures, the print- law to ourselves in this matter, and we should 

shops, and the boards of English theatres? — no more think of admitting the pretensions 

where the Frenchman is always represented of a person to the dignity of unquestionable 

as either a cook or a dancing-master, with Yankeeship, merely because he happened to 

spindle-shanks, a weazen face, powdered hair, be born of Yankee parents in the house of 

a cocked hat, a queue, and, mayhap, with a our ambassador abroad, or within a fort, or 

sword, and a white apron over his arm, bow- on board a national ship, over which stars 

ing and smirking, and full of the most ridi- and stripes of Yankee-land happened to be 

culous self-complacency ; while John Bull, floating at the time, than we should of adopt- 

honest John Bull, is always pictured with a ing the issue of a cariboo, a beaver, a cata- 

huge red face, a bag-wig, a bottle nose, a mount, or a moose, whelped under similar 

warm waistcoat, a mug of porter, and a big circumstances. 

paunch — always overflowing with bluff good Nor can this be wondered at, when you 
nature, and a sort of robustious magnanimity ; take into view all that we have suffered at 
always ready for a quarrel, and just as ready home and abroad, as a people, by the pre- 
fer a make-up; boastful and brutish — with- sumption of those who are not, never were, 
out any suspicion that he is either, or that, and never can be Yankees, though born, per- 
if be was, it would be any body's business, haps, within a few yards of the right place — 
or that honest John Bull would be any the in the middle of a river, it may be, or right 
worse for it—honest John Bull, who has beat across the line. And then, too, just to think 
forty French, andean beat forty more, as of what we have to put up with, from the un- 
they said in England, after Johnson came pardonable stupidity, the blundering igno- 
out alone with his Dictionary, while the ranee, of the British Reviewers, and the 
whole forty of the French Academy— as the House of Lords— with whom, as with the 
English people believe to this day — were great multitude over sea, every living crea- 
only talking about theirs. Notions we have ture bora, no matter how, no matter where, 
— but are they well-founded? Are they dis- and no matter why, within the territory of 
tinct and clear, and generally received? I the United S at*— the woodchuck, beaver, 
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and buffiUo hardly excepted — is a Yaukee— divided birth-right, and were base enough to 
a ginooyna Yankee : m if it were not bad acknowledge that the word Yankee is no- 
enough to be supposed a nation of blacks or thing, after all, but a barbarous pronunciation 
mulattos— our language, a gibberish — our of the word English, by the red barbarian; 
religion, a hoax — and our government, a as thus— English — Yingish — Yingees — Yari- 
failure ; as if the portraitures of Mathews, gees— Yankees. And this, notwithstanding 
and Hackett, and Hill, were delineations of a historical record, by no less a personage 
national character — a faithful likeness of than Dr. Gordon himself, an eye-witness, 
Brother Jonathan — instead of being what you know, to most of the facts he mentions, 
they are— ingenious and clever combinations and a most faithful ear-witness to the rest; 
of individualities, not always peculiar to the who, in the first volume of his renowned His- 
New-Englander — huddled together any how, tory of the American Revolution, (p. 259,) 
to hang stories upon. gives the following account of the matter :— 
But there is another reason why the genuine " You may wish to know the origin of the 
Yankees — the unadulterate, unquestioned, term Yankee," says he. " Take the best ac- 
and unquestionable Yankees (mind you don't count of it which your friend can procure, 
say unquestioning) should begin to look It was a cant favourite word with farmer Jo- 
about and have an eye on what is left them nathan Hastings, of Cambridge, (Massachu- 
of the heritage of their Fathers. Even by setts,) about- 1713. Two aged ministers, wfio 
their brethren of this great confederacy of were at the College in that town, have told 
natious, the land of the Yankees, or Yankee- me they remembered it to have been in use 
land, is always believed to be somewhere to among the students, but had no recollection 
the North and East of the South and West ; of it before that period. The inventor used 
but where, they have never taken the trouble it to express excellency'* — (mark that!) " A 
to inquire, believing, as they do, in the South Yankee good horse, or Yankee cider, aud the 
and West, that the surplus population of like, were, an excellent good horse, and ex- 
New- England get regularly starved out once cellent cider." Observe how this accords 
in seven years, and forced into a new appren- with its present applications. "But," pro- 
ticeship, of some sort or other, to some trade ceeds the worthy Doctor — "the students 
or other, whereby they may overreach all the used to hire horses of him : their intercourse 
rest of the world, the moment they have cut with him, and his U3e of the term, upon all 
their teeth and set up for themselves, with a occasions, led them to adopt it, and they gave 
freedom-suit on their backs, aud a pair of him the name of Yankee Jona'han. lie was 
saddle-bags under the arm: with all such, a worthy, honest man" — (Ah, ha !)— " A 
New-England is that store-honse of nations, worthy, honest man/' but no conjuror! How 
you read of in Robertson's America, out of strangely misapplied now, that the Yankees 
which is for ever flowing a barbarian torrent are conjurers ! " Why, as for our Josh," said 
on the way to warmer latitudes. That such a Yankee father, " he'll never set the river 
notions oi our character should abound over afire.'' 4 ' No, father," said Miriam, bis 
sea, or that the people out of New-England daughter — " no — but then I shouldn't wonder 
should so misunderstand, or misrepresent if he was to try'* — through the nose. •• But," 
our peculiarities— amiable weaknesses, at the continues the Doctor, "This" — that Jona- 
worst — or, if you will, at the best — is not so than was no conjurer—" could not escape 
very astonishing, after all ; since the New- the notice of the collegiates. Yankee, pro- 
Eng landers, themselves, though sorely puz- bably, became a by-word to express k weak, 
zled to this day about the origin of the word simple, awkward person ; was carried from 
Yankee, have begun to treat the whole ques- college with them when they left it, and was, 
tion of Yankeeship, with all its privileges and in that way, circulated and established 
immunities, yea, even its unqualified self- throughout the country, (as was the case with 
respect, and jealousy of all encroachment, as respect to llobson's choice, by the students 
either incapable of being settled, or not worth at Cambridge, in Old-England — see Spec- 
the trouble. As if, in a word, it were too late tator, No. 509) ; till, from its currency in 
now for any body to gainsay the established New-England, it was at length taken up, and 
interpretation of the word— its reputed origin unjustly applied to the New-En glanders, in 
. — or the peculiarities fathered upon us; or common, as a term of reproach." 
even to resist the alarming pretensions of pur Testimony like this, coming from a writer 
fellow-countrymen, who, when they go abroad who was no friend to New-England, nor to the 
and are called Yankees, by the ignorant and cause of New-England, ought to be weighed 
perverse of other natious, have not the great- with becoming seriousness. Originally em- 
ness of soul to acknowledge that they are ployed, and by the inventor of the word hnn- 
only Americans; as if we had actually made self, to express excellency, it came, at last; to 
up our minds to the fact, and settled down to mean, (unjustly, to be sure,) as the Doctor 
the belief, that we are no longer what we have himself acknowledges, " a weak, simple, 
pretended to be;— as if we. had accepted for awkward person ;" a worthy, honest man" 
ourselves and for our children's children, a but no conjurer." Lo ! The progress of 
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errorl of iiyusticc, and lorrnntioii ! Let the Nuw, if — when it is said that the New- 

iiiitiunariaus of llie New W.u-1.1 awake I tet Epglander* and the Scotch are alilto, no- 

tliera keep watch and guard over the lime thing mote ii mcaqt, than that, like the 

Dial is left to them of the past ! Or, while the Scotch, the Yankees hare a character to lose 

families "I yesterday ire quarrelling for pre- — a character of their own, which, like the 

eedence, with those of the day before, same thistle that blossoms among the heather, it 

of thos'e precious testimonies may lie o'er- were dangerous for the unganntleted, or un- 

l.'oked, or forgotten, or Uiunpled under faot! gloved, to meddle with irreverently; « cha- 

Just look at the change of meaning— whet* racter stamped with eneigy, and truth, and 

worda are not only things, but two-edged seriousness — a character peculiar to them an 

things — wrought in the progress of only one a people; and, therefore, that the Scotch and 

hundred aud twentj-sis years. In 1713, the the Yankees are alike;— i'l that ia all, there 

word Yankee, you see, meant excellence, is no more to be said. We are ready enough 

lioneaty, and worth ; alU-t u while, it intent to acknowledge the resemblance, and pocket 

— such is the progress of corruption — a weal, the affront; and if the Scotch are the people 

simple, and awkward any thing , but no eon- we take them to be, they would off caps, at 

jnrcr. And now, in 183», at the end of little least, or mount a uew eagle's feather, 

more than a century, it meant, with the But, if, instead of this— if they mean that 

feat mob oyer sea, and every where out of we resemble the Scotch in the distinguishing 

ew -En gland, any thing hut honesty, 4m- and essential peculiarities of character — we 

plicity, or worth : and oven here, in the very say, go to I— and straightway do OUT best to 

heart of New-England, almost any tiling bring them to their senses. In their his- 

rather than anJelCnce. Whs should it be tory> origin, dresa, language, looks, intona- 

so ! Why ia it ? To arms ! fellow-country- lions, habits, opinions, superstition a, and po- 

nieii, to arms! Let as vindicate the Yankee Ijtical tendencies, the New-Englauders and 

uaine^or perish, as the brutes perish 1— the Scotch are essentially uulike. The New- 

tramgled under the hoofs of the multitude: Englaoders are homogeneous — the Scotch are 

But, yrnen the inhabitants of the Old not. No other people of this country— no, 

World take it upon them to call the inbabl- or of any other country, indeed— are so. 

' la flflhc Hew World, or a part of the New How unlike, indeed, arc the Lowianders and 

~ld Yankees i 1 " '*— * — - — — L - — -- 1 a1 — «--"-! — j 'a — ■■' — j- -'• * — --- 

toerwise } Thai ..,..,. 

n tit say that we ale weak, simple, and lish and the Welsh. Very few of the present 

awkward— righjworthy creatures, butnocon- race of New-Englandera have originated 

jurors? We rather guess not And when out of one household— from the people of 

the people of the South and West are setting Southern Europe, for example; or even from 

thctnselvea in array, generation hy generation, those uf Northern Europe ; such aahave anp- 

againat th> swappers, andgucsseii, and squat- plied other parts of our country, New Yori, 

tera, of the Komi and East, with all their Pelawaxe, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and 

knick-knackery, and cuckoo-clockery, and Maryland. Neither the Dutch, nor the 

wooden nutmeggery, did it ever enter their Swedes, nor the Germans, nor the Irish, have 

good-for-nothing beads, think you, rjiat, fay contributed to the population of New-Eng- 

calliug us Yankees, t&ey wefe stigmatizing land; until within the last fifteen or twenty 

our honeabrjour worth, and our general ex- years, not a doxen families of Spanish, or 

cellence? Vre rather guess nor. Is it not, Portuguese, or Italian origin) were to he 

therefore, high time to call such things, as found here ; and not more than half a liiui- 

roen, women, and children, by their right dred French— and these were all confined to 

names ! our seaports. The founders of New-England 

What then arc the Yankees, the real, were all, in fact, from Great Britain; and 

ginooyne Yankees? And what are they good full ninety -nine hundredths were from Eug- 

forr Out of New -England, they are believed land— merry England. So far from being 

to be characterized hy low cunning, or crafti- Irish are they, that, to this hour, they look 

neaa ; by infmile resource $ hy affected aim- upon the Irish as little better than beasts of 

plicity— net real — that's a mistake; aud by burthen ; having always been accustomed to 

a mint Jewish, or, if you will, Scottish apti- see nut the poorer sort of Irish, and those 

tude for driving it hargain; or,, in other employed every where, on the veriest drudgery 

words, for taking advantage of others, in a uf the land. And, as to their being Scotch 

lawfiil way. Aud, even while they are likened — they are uot even willing tu bo thought 

to the Scotch, it is only in those very par- like Ibe Scotch, when seriously charged with 

ticolari for which that brave, industrious, the resemblance ; a proof, certainly, thatthey 

thrifty, conscientious, and ]j ains-takiug ueo- are not very Scotch. 

pie are least laved by their hotter-beaded, The history of New-Englaud is of yester- 

nM wanner-hearted brethren of the South; in day.as it were, and the names of the first 

every other respect, they are supposed to be settlers have not yet disappeared from the 

unlike. crumbling gtuvE-stonesi while the history of 
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Scotland, like that of almost every other peo- common with the true Highlander. Instead 
pie, save those of Botany Bay, Sierra Leone, of a broad face, with high cheek-bones, and a 
and Siberia, is lost in the darkness of past fall chest, and a square frame, they are long- 
ages. The language of New -England is faced and long- bodied, with a moderate breadth 
hearty, old-fashioned English — with a deal of chest, rather spare in the limbs— and, 
of the wholesome strength, and roughness, nineteen times out of twenty, if you get a fair 
and flavour of the lusty old Saxon, as you sample, mere congeries of whip-cord, raus- 
fiud it in the Bible, and among the earlier cle, and sinew. Great lovers of liberty, like 
writers of Elizabeth, when our language was the Scotch — they would sooner die, piece* 
manly and stout, and the words were slacked meal, and rot in the public highway, than put 
off with a relish, I'll warrant ye ; though up with such liberty as the Scotch are proud 
uttered with a strange rapidity, at times — of. The New-Englanders, like the Scotch, 
and, at other times, with a strange lengthen- insist upon law and government ; and, like 
ing and loitering of the sounds, and almost the Scotch, are a proverb for their loyalty : 
always with a twang. Not so with the but, then, it must be law of their own mak- 
Scotch : their native language is a corruption ; ing, or they'll have none of it — a government 
their adopted English — something worse — which they themselves have established— and 
whatever they may believe to the contrary, their loyalty is always to the work of their 
Nor is it even possible for a Scotchman to own hands. The New-Englanders were 
talk English, however well he may write it; never loyal as the Scotch are. They have 
or, indeed, any other than his own language, always had too high an opinion of themselves 
and, perhaps, a little German. For the Ian- — and too low an opinion of others — ever to 
guage of Southern Europe, he is entirely dis- be trampled into shape, even by Parliament; 
qualified, both by his organs and by his — and not all the Kings, Lords, and Cnm- 
habits of speech. And so with our most un- mons of earth, would ever be able to tread 
intelligible friends, the Irish. Nothing is them into such a union, as might leave them 
more laughable to the well-trained ear of a to be moulded, at some future day, into ves- 
New-Englander, than the pure English of a sels of honour, or vessels of dishonour, at the 
will- bred Irishman — except, perhaps, the pleasure of the potter. The New-Englanders 
pure French of a learned and eloquent Scotch- were never willing to be governed by others: 
man— dining out on his good behaviour, and the Scotch have no higher ambition — and, to 
anxious to show off his unconquerable repug- this day, are a by-word, throughout the 
nance to the institutions of the people, among world, for their loyalty and faithfulness- not 
whom he may happen to find himself sober, to themselves, but to others. 
As the Irish have the falling inflexion, and Like the Scotch, the New-Englanders, or 
the Scotch the rising inflexion, so the genuine Yankees, are to be found everywhere — among 
Yankees have a series of alternate inflexions, all nations, and kindred, and tongues ; driv- 
or slides — now up, and now down — by which ing their trade, whatever it may be, in every 
they always betray themselves. It is the quarter of the globe, in every sort of busi- 
Shibboleth of the race, which they could not, ness, in every city and village, in every ship 
if they would — and, therefore, would not, if and school, and in every island of the sea. 
they could — get rid of. With the primitive The New-Englanders are sometimes charged 
Yankee, afar from the sea-board, these in- -with a deficiency of imagination, of warmth, 
flexions are sometimes regular enough to be- of enthusiasm, and feeling. Yet, of all the 
come a sort of measured talking, or chant, poets the New World has produced, at least 
not very unlike that of the Chinese, when nineteen out of twenty were, and are, native- 
they sing to their three-stringed guitars ; that born of New-Englanders— genuine Yankees, 
of the idol-worshippers at Owhyee ; that of dyed in the wool. That they are deep-thinkers, 
the Quakers in preaching; or that of the pretty good scholars, good reasoners, and good 
Italian improvisatori. I have been reminded, writers, all are ready enough to acknowledge 
by all these, of the native Yankee, when I was now ; now, that they have obtained a repu- 
thousands of miles from New-England; nay, tation abroad, which the rest of their literary 
more than once, by their monotonous chant, brethren are without. But whoever thought 
of a schoolmaster, who used to trounce me in of saying a word for Yankee enthusiasm, or 
my boyhood; of people I have heard in the Yankee extravagance? They would seem 
witness-box ; and of the teamsters, or lum- almost a contradiction in terms ! When do 
bermen, that flourish along the Kennebec you ever hear the New-Englanders charged 
river, and lie sprawling about in the sun- with that passionate waywardness, which is 
shine for hours together, when boards are claimed to characterize the people of the 
high and the waters low, talking about " Bob South ? And yet, waywardness, enthusiasm, 
Lup," as they call him,andhis brother Dick, and extravagance, and a spirit of headlong 
and whittling away, the tormented critters ! adveuture — of unquenchable hope — are 
like all-possessed. among the characteristics of a New-Eng- 

In their appearance, too, they are very un- lander. What, but enthusiasm, and the 
like the Scoch- having hardly a look in loftiest, yea, the most unconquerable and in* 
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conceivable enthusiasm, and waywardness and kee people, as a people, are wonderfully alike, 
extravagance, could have set all New-Eng- Industrious, frugal, adventurous, and pains- 
land in a blaze, but the other day, as it were taking, in general, they are sometimes ex- 
— first, on the subject of Independence — ceedingly rash; nay, even romantic and 
then, of a war with France — then with Algiers visionary. "Witness the merino sheep-fever 
— and then, of a second war with England ; — the timber-land, granite, and mining- 
— in all which, there was just nothing to gain, fever, all of which have passed over ; and the 
and every thing to lose, if you withdraw mulberry fever, the worst type of the purple, 
these elements from the calculation; and, spotted or typhoid, which is just beginning 
for enthusiasm, substitute worldly prudence, to appear. So is it with every thing. The 
or thrift; and, for headlong waywardness and Patent Office in Washington is only an epi- 
extravagance, substitute what is believed, out tome of New-England — New-England her- 
of New- England, to be the New-England self, but a larger Patent Office, intersected 
character— believed in spite of history — nay, with woods, canals, and bridges. Our meet- 
in spite of the most overwhelming body of ing-houses and whale-ships, our cotton-gins 
proof that was ever accumulated within a like and school-houses, our steam-engines, saw- 
period of two hundred years, by any people mills, and academies ; our lunatic asylums, 
on earth. Judging by the poets — and ig- razor-strops, and ploughs ; our planting and 
norant of the geography, the latitude, and washing-machines, are all set to work with 
the climate, of New-England — who would the same steadfast seriousness. And what 
ever believe that it was not in the South ; or, then ? Why, much of it, after all, is only 
that it was in the North — in the frozen and the surplus power of New-England — our 
barren North— iu the desolate and rocky backwater, running to waste after the New- 
North,-— that Louisbourg was besieged and England fashion— employed, no matter how, 
carried, or that the war of the Revolution so it is but employed, until we get time to 
broke out ! Were these, and fifty others I look into the business, and turn every drop to 
could mention, mere money-making adven- a profitable account. We like to see every 
turers? And yet, we are a selfish, and short- thing busy about us, and everybody — and 
nigh ted, and cold-hearted people — without would rather have a child up to his neck in 
imagination or euthusiasin ; and wholly given mischief, than idle. 

up to our idol— thrift ! But, we lack taste. So far from this being 

And so with commerce. Among what true— we are too timid by half, erring much 
people do you see more of enterprise— or as more frequently on the side of fastidious 
much ? Look at our shipping, our fisheries, needs, than of originality, ruggedness, or 
our manufactures — all the growth, not of ac« strength; sincerity and heartiness. Our 
cident, from soil or sky, but of labour and literary style and our public buildings, and 
perseverance ; of long foresight — of courage- our habits, are all in proof, Afraid of being 
ous hope, and of generous enthusiasm. Ah! thought barbarians, northern barbarians, we 
but these are all in the way of business, are getting shy of our own impulses, and 
Where money is to be made, who questions quake at the approach of an original thought, 
the aptitude of the New-Englander? Be it Our throes are getting to be premeditated, 
so — but, what becomes of the money? That's and will go for nothing after awhile, if they 
the question, after all. What becomes of should happen to be irregular, unauthorized, 
the money ? Colleges every where— acade- or convulsive. 

mies every where — hospitals, deaf and dumb But, we lack imagination. Really ! I 
asylums, and charitable institutions, every want to know! Just look at the poetry of 
where— monuments, no where — railroads, New-England— always — until of late — al- 
canals, bridges, cities, and navies, all busy, ways alive, aud stirring with the diviner ele- 
and all thriving; or multitudes, where there ments of the mind; full of high thought, and 
is no encouragement, labouring with the pen, calm and beautiful strength, and often impas- 
al prose and poetry, all the year round, with- sioned; sometimes vast, and powerful — and, 
out reward, or the hope of reward — glad to as a common fault, abounding with illustra- 
work for nothing and find themselves ; if tion — overcrowded with picturing. Do these 
these things are not evidence of something betray any want of imagination ? 
more than a sordid, or short-sighted selfish- But, we are wanting m generosity. Take 
ness— if they are not evidence of warmth, and our charities, one by one—our colleges and 
of a generous enthusiasm, then were the schools, and public enterprises— and compare 
monuments of Greece and Rome but worldy them with those of any people on earth, of 
adventures— mere speculations upon the our age, and with our resoures. 
purses of the rich. Considering our youth, But, the New-Englanders are ostentatious, 
our difficulties, and our comparative strength, Ah ! Hunt for the records of their generosity. 
we of New- England have done more than They are not to be found. The work is done 
Greece or Rome ever did ; yea, more than — the charity established and felt — the name 
both together. of the patron is hardly mentioned upon the 

But, enough. The truth is, that the Yan- subscription paper i the money is paid, and 
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there is an end of the matter. It is never such an alert, diminutive thing. His mo- 
heard of more, unless by accidental associa- ther's little gold thimble had fallen from her 
tion with his name. You see no blazonry basket, and now stood upon the carpet, be- 
upon the walls of churches, in Yankee land — side the dead moth, and the child observed 
no, nor inscriptions of gold, to tell you that that the little woman in black was not as 
A, B, or C, is a yearly subscriber, or a merci- tall as the thimble. She took a robe, made 
ful patron, to this or that public charity, or of the fibres of a rose-leaf, from her pocket, 
institution. and shrouded the moth, singing ail the time, 

But they are self-satisfied— unwilling, or « aim, for the gladsome wing 

unable to profit by the experience or the Shall never more be spread— 

teaching, the wisdom or the scholarship, of When cheerful voices ring, 

others. Behold them covering the whole They may not wake the dead.'* 

face of the earth, and compassing sea and Then a grasshopper came in with a slow, 

land, year after year, only that they may re- sepulchral tread, bearing upon his thigh the 

turn, at last, with their gleanings and their trea- severed pericarp of the balsam, (Impatians,) 

sures, to the home of their fathers— like the lined with gossamer, and having tassels 

Swiss or the Scotch— there to enjoy them- hanging from the pall. He had no sooner 

selves, after a life of drudgery or adventure, approached the dead moth, than he appeared 

to help others, and sit down at last under the a grave and venerable undertaker, bearing 

shadow of their own fig-tree, better and the coffin, into which he and the little old 

wiser men for all they have done or suffered woman put the poor insect, and covered it 

in the acquisition of wealth. In all this, with the pall of gossamer, singing, all the 

though they resemble the Scotch, they are time, in a sweet, sad voice, 

unlike the rest of their countrymen, es- Then an immense procession of moths, 

pecially of the South and West; and, to say (they were of that kind called death's head, 

all in a word, are what they pretend to be— undoubtedly a class designed to officiate ex- 

a peculiar people. clusively at funerals,) followed the under- 

taker as he bore out the body — but as they 

THE FUNERAL OF A MOTH. moved on, they were little men and women, 

A Child's Vision. By Miis. Seba Smith. dre . 88ed in dr * b » each ***» 8ad > P ale fe . cc ' 

and now and then one of the younger, with 

A little child had been amusing itself at a handkerchief pressed to the eyes ; while all 
the feet of its mother, kicking and rolling gang i n c h rus the following words— 
about, and playing all sorts of antics, when „ ^ th mt th b „ nted 
it espied a moth disengage itself from the Sunshine may not come to thee s 
nbres of the carpet, and poise its small wing when our Joyous wings are spread, 
with a short, wavering flight. The child * Thine in death shall folded be. 
stopped its noisy song, rolled over upon all Best thee) sad and early called 
fours, and commenced a scramble for the From our pleasant haunts away, 
poor insect, slapping its clumsy hand upon Where we meet in sunset revel* 
the carpet in the hope of striking it down. At the close of summer day." 
It did so at last- the moth fell upon its side, The child heard the hum of their voices 
quivered slightly, and was still. w hen he had ceased to distinguish the words. 
The child would have taken it in his hand, Then he arose, and laying his head upon his 
but suddenly there was a sound as of innu- mother's lap, wept bitterly, telling her what 
merable tiny bells tolling, and very low, sad he had heard and seen, and asking what 
music He laid his cheek upon his arm, 4 eat h meant. She talked long upon the 
the bright curls falling all about the carpet, M d but pleasant subject, telling of that land 
and his little feet stretched out, and crossed where death is not, till the heart of the little 
one over the other, the disarranged tunic cn ild grew joyous within him, and he called 
revealing, liberally, his round white limbs, that land his home. Had the child been 
indolently exposed. Thus the child lay, lis- i e8 s young, or less innocent, the visions of 
tening to the music, that seemed to say— the moth's funeral had not been vouchsafed. 
" Alas, for death is amongst us." But he never, from that time, wantonly de- 
It could not tell what was meant, but it saw stroyed the humblest creature made by the 
that the beautiful moth stirred not, and it wisdom, the goodness, and love of our Hea- 
relt something very sad must have happened, venly Father. 

At length a large black beetle was seen to He saw there was room enough ia tie 

move slowly along, and leok at the little gr?at world, and in the pleasant sunshine, 

insect, and then, while the eyes of the child for him and them ; and he remembered that 

were fixed intently to see what would come a better land had been promised to man only ; 

of it, the beetle seemed a little small old therefore he would n6t abridge the few days 

woman, much wrinkled, and dressed in black, of happiness granted the little insect. The 

8he moved about quite briskly, and the child daily giew gentle and loving, tor the 

child could scarce forbear a srntte to gee exercise of kindness, even m one ttople in* 
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■tairoe, bad dxed the principle to bis joong 
heart, till it expanded so that it embraced »H 
the Creatures made by our great and good 
Parent. It was thus that be learned; not 
only to love worthily the good and loving, 
bit even those 111 whom the Image of God, 
stamped upon the human sou), had become 
marred and effaced, by sin. He loved, and 
prayed even for these, and the blessedness of 
such prayers returned upon his own head. 
Thus did the child learn a lesson of wisdom, 
and of goodness, from the Funeral of the Moth. 

THE METEOR. 

BT MISS H. F. GOULD. 

Ya, who look with wondering eye, 
Tell me what in me ye find, 

As I shoot across the sky, 
But an emblem of your kind 1 

Darting from my hidden source, 

I behold no resting-place ; 
But must ever urge my course 

Onward, till I end my race ! 

While I keep my native height, 
. I appear to all below 
Radiant with celestial light, 
That is brightening as I go. 

When I lose my hold on heaven, 
Down to shadowy earth I tend, 

From my pure companions driveu j 
And in darkness I must end 1 



THE WIDOW'S LULLABY. 

BT MISS H. F. GOULD. 

Ah t slumber on, my darling boy, 
Nor send the biissfui dream away, 

Which makes the smile of conscious joy 
Across thy beauteous features play. 

Thou thlnVst, perhaps, thy sire is here, 
And cftsps thee In a fond embrace ; 

Thou know*st not 't is thy mother's tear, 
$b warm upon thy dimpled nice I 

Thou hast not learned how si ill and cold, 
The arms where thou believ*st thou art ; 

Nor dost thou know that mine infold 
An orphan near a widow's heart I 

And, shouldst thou at this moment wake, 
I know what name thou 'dst lisp the first ; 

To hear it called in vain, would make 
This aching, swelling heart to burst! 



ALFRED, THE GIPSY.* 

CHAPTER IV. 

NpAR the close of a Loudon season, four 
years aftfcr the events related in the last 
chapter, a party of visitors were one morning 
lounging listlessly through the magnificent 
rooms of the Royal Academy, when they 
came to a group of persons who were com- 
menting, in the highest terms of encomium, on 
a picture Wore which they stoocl. 

* Concluded; ft* ptfge $0, 



"What truth of colouring I" "What ex- 
quisite finish to that hand, laid over the 
bosom f ' " And those uplifted eyes, are they 
dot eloquent with prayer and love ?" 

"'Tis a Titian, I think, by the manner/' 
remarked a fourth person. 

" A copy only, sir. I know who the painter 
is," said an old connoisseur, decidedly. 

" Who is it ?" inquired several voices. 

" He is called Alfred, and is said to be a 
gipsy," was the reply. 

" What, the same extraordinary youth, 
with whose praise all London is ringing ?" 
asked an amateur. " Well he deserves the 
praises that are lavished upon him.' 1 

The party just spoken of, consisting of the 
Earl of Linton and his daughter, Lady Cad- 
wallader and others, now came near this 
group, and, arrested by their conversation, 
stopped to survey the picture. It was the 
Madonna that they had seen on the student's 
easel, years before in Rome. Lady Laura 
Linton cast but a simple glance at the paint- 
ing, when with a cry of joy she threw herself 
on her father's shoulder, and burst into tears. 
Lord Linton recognized the picture, and 
with a quick penetration, divined her emo- 
tion, while Lady Eleanor Cadwallader said 
pointedly, *' Was I not right, uncle, when I 
said that this picture was the cause of cousin 
Laura's pale cheek and drooping health? 1 ' 

The group about the picture were too much 
occupied with it to notice this "by- scene, or 
were so well-bred as to affect not to per- 
ceive it. 

" Laura, my dear, we will descend to the 
carriage," said the Earl tenderly, as she 
raised her head, and dashed the tears away 
from her eyes. 

The maiden, instead of replying, suddenly 
seized his hand and directed it towards a pic- 
ture, a little to the right oi the Madonna. 
He started at beholding a vivid representa- 
tion of the scene in Rome — the portrait of 
Laura in the chariot was not to be mistaken, 
so faithfully had the painter done his work ; 
while the likeness of the student at the horse's 
head was drawn to the life. 

" He remembers me then/' murmured the 
gentle invalid, as she suffered herself to be 
led away by the Earl, who made no other 
comment than a frown at this new discovery. 

CHAPTER V. 

Early the ensuing morning, the Earl of 
Linton drove to the Academy, and demanded 
of die keeper, the name and address of the 
painter of the two pieces, which he indicated. 

" He is called Alfred, rhe Gipsy, my lord." 

" He who has made so much noise in the 
world, for his picture of Cain ?*' 

41 TTie same, your lordship." 

" Is he now in London?" 

" ite is, my lord." 

« I w4U take his address. 
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In twenty minutes afterwards, the carriage sess, too plainly as fuel to his daring passion, 

of the nobleman drew up at the entrance of a the picture of his high-born child, and this 

narrow court, where he alighted, and after feeling overcoming his gratitude, he resolved 

descending a few steps, came to a door, which, to possess the portrait, 

by a flight of carpeted stairs, communicated " Young man, you presume too far on the 

with a spacious room on the first floor. In power your art gives you, and take, methinks, 

this room, which was plainly hung with green undue advantage of an accidental resem- 

cloth, relumed by a few valuable old pictures blance, found in this copy from an old paint- 

and one or two more recent works, stood at ing. It is prostrating your god-like art to 

his easel a fine- looking young man, with au the lowest uses. The possession of this pic- 

exceedingly dark complexion, on whose fea- ture under the circumstances connected with 

tiires dwelt a cloud of settled melancholy, it, is a moral theft— a sort of forgery that no 

It was the young painter of Rome, known as honourable man will uphold — no honest man 

" Alfred, the Gipsy," who, after three years' be guilty of. You will oblige me by either 

wandering in Italy, had opened a studio in destroying this picture, or placing it in my 

London, and already, by the unaided efforts keeping I will become its purchaser at your 

of his own genius and industry, placed his -own price." 

name with honourable mention, in the mouths " My lord, it is not to be bought It is dear 

of all men. The picture before him was the to me as life!" he replied with animation. 

Madonna of Titian, not the copy, but the " How, sir! Remember, young painter, it 

original, of which, before leaving Italy, he is a portrait of my daughter— of Lady Laura 

had succeeded in getting possession. He was Linton.' 1 

gazing on it with a look between that of a "Hear me, my lord," said the young man, 
reverential worshipper and an adoring lover, addressing the offended noble in a voice so 
Suddenly he heard a footstep in his room, respectful in its tone, yet so earnest, that he 
and looking up, he beheld and recognized the could not refuse to listen, " hear me, and then 
nobleman, so intimately connected with her judge me ! I am but a painter, my lord, it is 
who at that moment shared his thoughts, true ; — but in my bosom throbs a heart warm 
The recognition was mutual. as that which beats in the breast of his ma- 
in a few courteous words, Lord Linton ex- jesty. That heart is noble — its feelings noble 
pressed his regreat at the long interval he — its hopes, wishes, all that constitute it, 1 
had suffered to elapse before the opportunity, feel, is noble — it is a human heart, my lord! 
which now presented itself had been met with, in a word, it is a man's heart, and as a man I 
to thank him for the service he had rendered love. The object of my passion is your 
himself and family in rescuing his child from daughter." 
a dreadful death; and informed him of the "How!" 

numerous inquiries that had been made after " Patiently, my lord ! I have but thrice 
him in Rome to no purpose; "and," he seen her, and have never yet spoken with her 
added, " having a few days since returned to — yet I love her, for she is a woman, though 
England, after a long residence in the south an Earl's daughter. But the canons of social 
of Europe, I accidentally met with a picture order place her as far above me, as the Ma- 
in the Royal Academy, which is so closely donna before me. I have, therefore, chas- 
associated with yourself, that, confident you tened my deep love, and wedded it to my 
must be in London, I obtained your address faith, and worship a heavenly and earthly 
and hastened at once hither that I might divinity both at the same time in this sera- 
finally release myself from the debt of grati- phic face. Be not offended, my lord ; my 
tude your gallantry has imposed on me. thoughts are not less holy, whether I see in 
Permit me, sir, with my expressions of thanks, it, for the moment, Lady Laura Linton or 
to offer you at the same time, not as a com- Mary the Virgin. In fine, my lord, vain love 
pensation or reward, but as a further proof of has grown into a religion, and in the likeness 
my grateful consideration, the enclosed check of your daughter I behold only a divinity, 
for £1000.'' Ask me not, then, to part with it, my lord. 
The young painter bowed, while he said Let me not be denied the happiness oiador- 
respectfully, " My life is not bought, my ing afar off, her I may not love present Let 
lord. I need no reward. I never gaze on me be blessed with the ideal presence of her 
this picture that I am not thanked; and each whom birth and fortune have placed for ever 
hour of my existence I am blessed with the beyond my possession. It can give no of- 
consciousness that the lovely personification fence to thee — she will never know of my 
of this prophetic picture of Titian's before me humble love ! Refuse me not this prayer, my 
lives and is happy." lord !" 

The old noble walked to the front of the He stood before the Earl, with a look so 

easel to look at the picture, and his face eloquently pleading — so modest, yet so 

glowed as he beheld the miraculous likeness earnest, that the nobleman, already moved 

of his daughter. His aristocratic pride could by this singular appeal to his feelings, snd- 

not endure that one so humble should pos- denly grasped him by the hand and wti 
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about to speak, when, as if emotion had over- bringing with it the impulse to say ' mother.' 




instinctively paint 

paced in silence, and then turning to the face as the symbol." 

painter, said, " Do you recollect it, then, so visibly ! 

41 1 know not what to make of you, young Transfer it to canvass if you have the skill to 

sirl We have so often and so singularly met do it, and it may lead to the discovery of your 

— your strange appellation — your genius, birth." 

courage, ambition, and romantic character— " Often have I done it on the bark of the 

all mark you as no ordinary person. You beech-tree, with the walnut juice, with which 

speak English like a native : yet in your pro- the gipsies die the skins of those who join 

nunciation of some words, there is some- them, and with which my face and hands are 

thing, I know not what, that is foreign — and stained— the rest of my body being fair, a 

your complexion, too I Are you English or proof that I am not of . gipsy blood, mv 

Italian?" lord!" J 

"lama gipsy, my lord !" " Ah ! it is a strong, nay, convincing 

'• Ah. true ! An English Gipsy. This ac- proof ! You must paint the picture.'* 

counts for your swarthy hue 1" " I will do it, my lord, but have little hopes 

" Yet I believe, my lord, that I am an of its being useful to me." 

Englishman by birth." A few more unimportant questions were 

'• Indeed!" asked by"\he Earl, who, then rising, ex- 

" It is my impression, from the early pas- pressed the interest his story had awakened, 

sages in my memory, that I must have been and promising his aid, whenever he should 

stolen from my parents !" require it, towards ascertaining his parentage, 

" You interest me! "What do you remem- took his leave. 

ber?" Left alone, the young painter paced his 

" Though almost all of the recollections room with a fevered step. His thoughts ran 
are of gipsy life, I feel very confident of hav- into the channel the late conversation had 
ing once lived in another sphere. But until opened for them, and he tasked his memory 
my fifteenth year, excepting a very hasty to its utmost, to bring vividly back to his 
period of childhood, I was a gipsy. At this mind its first impressions, 
age, a bachelor gentleman in Sussex, taking " If I could yet prove my birth— but no— 
a fancy to me, as we were encamped near his I may be only a country gentleman's son- 
house, enticed me from the tribe, and put me and this would not bring me near her! Oh, 
to school. Three years afterwards he was untoward fate and fortune, thou hast placed 
thrown from his horse and killed; and there my love so high, that even hope cannot reach 
being no provision left for me, he having her." 

made no will, I was cast upon my fortunes. As he walked, memory went upward to 

I sought London, and having had from boy- childhood, step by step, and brought before 

hood a taste for rude sketching, I offered my him a scene, which, from a thousand associa- 

services to a portrait-painter, who, finding I tions, he knew must have been the haunt of 

exhibited some talent, offered to become my his early years. He called to mind an old 

master, while his instructions I was to repay tower, perched on a wooded hill, with a stone 

by doing the drudge work of the profession, bridge arching a foaming torrent beneath. 

I remained with him nearly two years, when, Beside the bridge was a vine-clad cottage, 

inspired with a desire to visit the great school and, not far below it, a church with a pecu- 

of art in Italy, I left England with only a liar spire : still farther beyond were the roofs 

few guineas in my pocket, and on foot tra- of a village; and, towering over all, rose a 

veiled from Calais to Rome, where, in the noble castle, and in the background was a 

gallery of the Cardinals, you soon afterwards chain of blue hills, rising here and there into 

met me. 9 ' a peak. The whole he seemed to view from 

*' What recollection have you of a horrid the bridge. Every object in the scene was 

prison to your gipsy associations?" asked painted on the retina of early memory, with 

the Earl, after a few moments' reflection. the distinctness of present vision. 

" An impression, like the relics of a plea- " This, my heart tells me," he said, as he 

sant dream, dwells upon my earliest memory, paced the floor, " this is my birth-place ! I 

(but I cannot say that I may not readily remember it all ! How it all comes back to 

have dreamed it all,) of costly furniture and memory ! It was in that cottage I lived. I 

gorgeous halls, and servants in liveries of was a foster child — I had a foster brother, 

gold and blue, among which my infancy too— I remember it all so vividly! In yonder 

seems to have been passed. I certainly re- castle lived my fathers f Oh, memory, blessed 

member the face of a lovely and elegant fe- memory, I thank thee! I remember it all ! I 

male, bent close to mine ; and to this mo- am no outcast!" 

ment, her image is never revived, without For a few seconds he gave wing to the feej* 
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ings of the moment, and then, as if cheeked phased on the easel in the centre of the room, 

by some startling reflection, he stood still in a position that exposed it to the best light 

and groaned aloud. Day after day brought multitudes of every 

'• Alas, alas! what avails this light, which, degree, from the humblest artisan to tke 

after years of darkness and of ignoranee, noblest in the land ; and day after day passed 

Heaven has permitted to break in upon me. by, without any recognition of the painting. 

I know not in what part of England, if in In Tain the artist watched for the appearance 

England at all, (yet it is an English scene,) of the Linton party— not that he looked to 

it is situated. An outcast and nameless, I them for a discovery ; bsjt that, perchance, 

still am. Wretched, wretched !" he might once more see the object of aw 

He threw himself on a chair, and burying hallowed love. Bat the Earl had left fot 

his lace in his hands, remained for a long one of his seats in the north, the day fbUow- 

time silent and gloomy. All at once he ing his visit to the stndio, and in the retmv 

sprung from his seat, placed fresh canvass on merit of the country knew not of the mesai 

the easel— seized his palette and brush, and taken by tne youth to learn the secret of bu 

began to paint with a rapidity and energy that birth. 

seemed as if he feared mat the image he was But not so his daughter and niece. The 

transferring from his brain would fleet away, gossip of the journals which he scarcely 

ere he conld impress it indelibly upon the glanced at, in seeking political news, wsi 

canvass. Like magic, a lovely landscape eagerly perused by them, and they wets not 

grew beneath his skilful touches* and ere long in ignorance of the reward ofered, apt 

twilight was lost in the darkness or night, he of its object, Lady Laura had heard his 

had produced on the canvass a picture of the story from her father, and it need net be said 

scene that memory had painted on his brain, that her interest in him was strengthened; 

chapter vi. nor will it surprise the female reader to learn, 

" Have you seen the mysterious paint- that a few days afterwards there appeared an 

ing?" was the salutation with which ac- additional offer, from an unknown source, of 

quaintances greeted each other, at a fashion- Ave hundred pounds, making the whole sum 

able party, a few evenings after the interview one thousand pounds ; nor will it be very 

that had taken place between the Earl of difficult, though it perplexed the modest 

Linton, and Alfred, the Gipsy. young painter to do so, to discover the fair 

"How very odd, is'nt it?" said a very hand from which it originated- --which hand, 
dressy lady, fanning herself with a peacock's at the same time, enclosed a bill lor the ad- 
tail, ditional sum. But success seemed as flu* of 

" 'Tis said he takes this method to learn as before, 

his birth-place," remarked a spare gentleman Finally the patience of the young artiit 

near her, Who alternately sipped an ice and was weakened oy disappointment, and be 

wiped with a cambric 'broidered handkerchief, began to prepare his mind, fortifying it with 

his bald forehead. his best philosophy, to submit to Mis untoward 

"And does he really offer five hundred destiny, 

pounds to whomsoever will recognize it and " I wHl let it remain on the easel for tail 

identify it with any natural scene V* asked a day longer, and then, with die setting sob, 

brisk little gentleman in black, with a calcu- sets my star of hope for ever." 

lating eye and thin lips. Late in the day on which he came to this 

" Indeed he does," responded the lady with resolution, he was alone in his studio, stans> 

ihe fan, " and thousands have been to see it ing before the picture which had excited ss 

already." much curiosity, listlessly touching it lysis 

"Have you been to see it, Lady Grosse ?" and there with his penoti* adding to dmVseat 

" No, 1 ' was the reply, with a toss of the parts as memory suggested* men the deer 

head ; " I fear they might think I wanted to opened, and a clown, tressed in a coarse frock 

get the 500/." and browsers, with a cart whip im his hand, 

" Which would not be very far from the thrust in his curly head. After gazing about 

truth," whispered a tall, stately old maid, a few seconds, as if doubtful of his ground, 

who wanted fine ancestors, to her next neigh- he advanced his shoulders, and then prc- 

bour. (Her father was a grocer!) truded into the room his whole body* Tat 

It was true, all London was astir with the painter watched his motions with amused 

singular announcement that had been made, curiosity, and waited for him to make known 

the morning after he had completed his pic- his business. 

ture, by the young painter, " mat the sum of " Be this the place whar the grand pic- 

500/. sterling should be given to any iudivi- tur be ?" 

dual who would identify a landscape-paint- " There it is/' said the artist, with an inn- 
ing, to be seen at his rooms, with any known patient gesture, for hie patience had often 
spot in Great Britain, or elsewhere.'' been tried by dull persons of hie degree, who, 

Thousands flocked to his studio, and tempted by so large a reward, had in great 

thronged around the painting, which was numbers Visited hit room, 
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" I coom'd up to Lon'on with the wagon, In vain did he question him closer. The 

thee sees, measter, and hearin' from John peasant could only tell that the castle be- 

Ostler ; bout this pictar', I thought I'd coom longed to his " lordship." He reflected a 

an' take a look on't ; for a thousand pounds moment The evidence of the clown was 

beevt coom at every day, measter/' strong ; for it was plain from his countenance, 

'< Look and be speedy/' he said, hastily ; when he made the recognition, that it was 

•' in fiveminutes the picture will he removed.'' without premeditation and perfectly natural* 

With the air of one cautiously approach- and not a trick to impose upon him. He 

ing a lion, the visitor walked round in front resolved to act upon it, and instantly his 

of the picture, its position on the easel being course was taken. 

such as to present its edge to one entering, " Do you know the road to this village and 

and placing himself before it, began to stare castle ?" 

at it with a knowing, consequential air. But " That I do, measter, every inch on't" 

scarcely had his eyes taken in the scene, " When do you go back?" 

when they opened to their full width, and a " In ye mornin', I'm doubtin'." 

beam of intelligence lighted up his florid " With your wagon ?" 

countenance. He thrust his neck out, then " Yes, measter." 

drew it in; approached and retreated ; sur- " Leave your wagon at the inn; I will he. 

veyed it to die right and then to the left; chargeable for your horses' keepin. Take 

looked through his fist at a distance, and post with me to-night, and guide me to the 

then almost touched the canvass with his place you seem to have recognized. Do 

nose, as if, (it appeared) to be certain of a you not know even the county it is in ?" 

resemblance that he had detected. At length " Summer'tshire.'' 

he seemed to be convinced ; for suddenly " And how far ?" 

clapping his hands, and emitting a loud " Fifty-five miles, or so.'* 

whistle, he stooped down in the attitude of " Show me the spot, and I will pay you 

one looking through a telescope or a key- the one thousand pounds." 

hole, with a hand, one of which contained " Doon," said the clown, 

his cart-whip, the other his hat. resting on chapter vii. 

each knee, and in this position began to An hour before the sun set on the day he 

scan it in detail, and speaking to himself, left London, with the young countryman 

while growing surprise and delight were visi- by his side, the painter drew up with smok- 

ble on every feature, ing horses before the small inn of a pretty 

"There be mither's cottage, by jimini! hamlet in Somersetshire. 

and there's the old apple-tree above the " And this is the village ?" he asked his 

bridge Pse clomb mony a time ; and there's companion, as he alighted. 

the bid haunted tower on the hill, and yon- " It be, zur, and yonder' s the lane to 

der his lordtdip's castle ; and if there beent mither's, up by the bridge." 

the stone church whar I was christened, and " Landlord, the name of this village ?" 

ayont it, the village whar—" " Merwin, your honour." 

The young painter, who had detected the " And yonder castle ?" 

incipient si£}s of recognition, and received " The Earl of Cadwallader's seat" 

new life with each word he uttered, stood by " Thank you. Lead the way to the cot- 

him as he was speaking, his palette extended tage." 

in one hand, arid his pencil in the other, like These last words were addressed to the 

a statue Of surprise, while his fine counte- young peasant, who, striding on before, led him 

nanee was illuminated with the radiance of through a wooded lane, from which opened 

the newtr-riserl hope. an extensive and lovely prospect — a genuine 

"Hold I enough!'' he cried, dashing his English landscape made up of river and park, 

palette to the ftobr, and laying his hand oq castle and village, tower and hamlet. He 

the shoulder df the young countryman; gave bat a single glance; "It is — it is — my 

" what fewer? what lord? what village, and own native home !" Before him he beheld 

church ?*' spread out, the identical scene— the cottage 

- " Feck, measter, thee dost put thy ques- in the foreground — the tower, crowning a hill 

tions thick as hedge-berries. It's mither's on his right—- the lordly pile, which he now 

cottage and the parson's church— don't I knew to be Cadwallader Castle; with the 

know 'em ?" village, river, spire, and distant range of blue 

" But the name of the village ? ' hills—one and all just as he had painted 

"Deil a name I knaws else." them. 

" Nor that of the castle." He rose to his feet, and without speaking, 

" It's his lordship's, sure." from the fulness of his heart, preceded the 

" But who is his lordship— quickly ?" peasant along a narrow gravel-walk which 

" If s my lord, he is." led to the cottage, following each winding 

" lint his title ?*' with a rapid and familiar footstep. 

"Anan." "I remember every stone — every trte, ai 
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if I had last seen them only yesterday/' he 
said, as he walked along. 

In the door of the cottage sat a respectable 
elderly dame, knitting. Looking up at his 
step, she hospitably invited him to enter. 

" Walk in, sir, walk in ! Ah, son Will, 
you're home soon, lad,'* she added, descrying 
her son behind ; " so you have brought a 
stranger from Lon'on." 

" He brought me, mither. We coom'd in 
a four-horse coach." 

" Hoit, ye're" crank ie, lad. What have 
the likes of you to do in a four-horse coach ? 
Mind your own wagon, and think not o' any 
thing above it" 

"My good dame/' said the young man, 
" if there is blame any where, it lies with me. 
Permit me to put a few questions to you ?" 

" Take a seat, sir, take a seat. Will, give 
his honour a chair. Yes, sir. I will try and 
answer them to my best. Well, now." 

" Oh, how memory rushes upon me 1 Me- 
thinks I am at home here. Her voice sounds 
like one familiar— all I see and hear is asso- 
ciated with my 'earliest impressions 1 Her 
spectacles seem like old friends. Oh, that 
my wishes and hopes may be realized!. 
Wretched indeed should I be, to be disap- 

Sointed now !" Such were the thoughts that 
lied his mind as he asked, with a hesitating 
voice, " Were you ever a foster-mother ?" 

" Alack-a-day ! Ah, your honour has come 
to open an old wound in my poor heart ! In- 
deed I have been, sir. ' 

" To whose child ? ' 

" My lord's !" 

" What lord ?" 

" Cadwallader, who lives in the castle 
yonder. Poor nobleman, he has not smiled 
since." 

" Since when ? Speak, I pray you." 

" Why, your honour, I had his only son 
to nurse, and he being delicate, I kept him 
after he was weaned, till he was five years 
old ; for they liked to have him play about 
with my boy, Will, here, who was the same 
age. They wanted to make him hardy, you 
must know, and so I brought 'em both up 
alike, letting his young lordship run here 
and there as he would, just as if he had been 
my own." 

"Well?" 

"Well, your honour. Ah, woe's me I 
One day he went out alone to gather apples 
from the old tree by the bridge, (for he could 
climb to its very top. he had got so brave and 
stout,) and not coming home to his break- 
fast, I felt anxious about him, and went to 
seek him. But—" 

" But from that day to this you have not 
seen his face !" 

"It is the dear truth, your honour. The 
gentles feared he had fallen from the bridge, 
and the river was searched in vain. But I 
thought-^" 



"What thought you?" 

" That the gipsies had stolen him/* 

" Should you know him again if he were 
living?" 

" Know him, the dear child ! I would know 
him a hundred years hence — his sweet smile, 
curly hair, and rosy, fat cheeks l'* 

" But time would soon change these. Had 
he any natural mark by which he might be 
recognized V 

" He had, indeed, your honour ; a straw- 
berry and leaf on his neck below the right 
ear." 

The young painter removed his cravat with 
a trembling hand and palpipating heart 
" Is that like the strawberry and leaf, good 
mother?" 

As he spoke, he displayed the mark she 
had described. Bewildered between doubt 
and joy, she gazed a moment acrutinizioglr 
into his features, till by degrees she saw 
confessed before her, the express image of 
her foster-boy. With a cry of Joy sjw ex- 
tended her arms, — " It is Alfred, my foster- 
child — God has given him to me again." 
Thus speaking, she sank into the emb ace 
that was open to receive her. 

CONCLUSION. 

A few words will finish our .story. The 
proper steps were taken to prove the identity 
of 1 ' Alfred the Gipsy," with the lost heir of 
Cadwallader, both by the young painter him- 
self and the Karl of Linton. The chief of 
the gipsy horde was sought after and found, 
and confessed having stolen the child, know* 
ing it to be the son of the Earl of Cadwal- 
lader, and further, that the painter and the 
child were one and the same. Notwithstand- 
ing Alfred's industry in collecting evidence, 
his delicacy restrained him from visiting 
Cadwallader Castle, to seek an interview with 
its old broken-hearted lord. But now, with 
the proof in his own hand, to which he added 
the portrait of his mother taken from me- 
mory, he was conveyed thither in the carriage 
of Lord Linton, who accompanied him in 
person and presented him to the Duke.- No 
sooner had the noble placed his eyes upon 
him than, waving all other evidences, except 
those of a father's heart, he rushed towards 
him, embraced him, and acknowledged him 
as his son. 

" God has written upon his face the linea- 
ments of his mother. My son, my son I" 

"My hrother !" and the arms of the beau- 
tiful and haughty lady Eleanor were also en- 
twined around him. 

In a few months afterwards, Alfred the 
Gipsy, now Lord Cadwallader, led to the 
altar, Laura, the lovely daughter of the proud 
Earl of Linton ; Eleanor Cadwallader being 
one of the bride's -maids ; and so did the love 
of the noble maiden for the poor painter 
meet with its due rewara\ 
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THE SORCERER; 

i3, A LEO EMU Of THE UEOICEAN TIME. 



Near the close of a holiday in Rome, when 
the roads about the city were Again thronged 
after their mid-day rest, with the neighbour- 
ing peasantry, returning homeward from 
their devotions and amusements within the 
walls, a young gallant strolled into the pre- 
cincts of the field of ruins, which bear the 
name of Caracalla's Baths. He earned in 
his hands a fowling-piece, richly and cu- 
riously inlaid with silver; and his dress, 
though in the moat tasteful fashion of the 
day, and evidently arranged to increase the 
attractions of a remarkably handsome person, 
was modified for convenience in sporting. 
Reclining himself, as if for rest, on a pile of 
broken granite, he examined and loaded his 
gun, and then rubbing the dust from the 
smooth surface of one of the blocks that sup- 
ported him, he carelessly commenced sketch- 
ing on it an arch, at some distance, through 
whose partial veil of ivy the rays of the. set- 
ting sun were faintly piercing. 

While thus employed, his eye was crossed 
by what he recognized, with some difficulty, 
to be a human figure, moving In a stooping 



Costure among the tall weeds and the rub- 
!sh of brick and mortar, and then disap- 
pearing behind the walls. Resuming his 
drawing, he forgot the interruption; when 
again, and much nearer to him, the figure 
interposed between him and his copy, and 
he found it that of a female. She was en- 
gaged in picking up small fragments of stone, 
examining and then casting them away, and 
occasionally digging in the ground with an 
old trowel, which might have been left by 
workmen from the city in their almost daily 
depredations among the ruins. At length, 
with a slow step sho came towards him— a 
young girl in the costume of the peasants of 
the Campagna, and having a countenance of 
such delicacy and beauty as rarely appeared 
among them. With an expression of the 
deepest disappointment, she seated hi 
a little mound almost lacing h 
into tears. She wept on for several minutes, 
and then, drying her eyes on a corner of the 
large white 'kerchief that covered her head 
and shoulders, she leaned her face in her 
hand, and sadly chanted a popular little love 
ditty, the burden of which, if it was inaudi- 
ble to the listener, he easily gueaBed by the 
air, one that wit seldom coupled with any 
thing else, j 



1, and burst 
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The sportsman meanwhile, had risen once noble, though he is bill a peasant 

and was about to address her, when, as if on now." 

second thought, he noiselessly levelled his " And the Mm loves you but torts not efr* 

gun at a flock of birds quietly resting on a obey I— why does he notearn enough to take 

distant wall, and fired. T he girl started with you without a portion ? there are many erafts 

a scream at the report, and lor the first time by which fortunes Are made." 
observed her neighbour. " But lie wUl ttOt stoop to common labour, 

"Santa Maria, signor?" she exclaimed, and it takes time before even a livelihood 

removing her hands from her ears, to which can be earned by the nobler arts." 
in her fright she had raised them. *' Which has he tried V* 

" Santa Maria !" be repeated in feigned "Working in marble at Carrara; but he 

surmise, and walking towards her, as if he is now a goldsmith in Rome." 
had just entered the walls ; " how came you " Know you nil master ?" 
here, pretty maiden ? " '< The great master, Benvenuto Cellini" 

"It is easy to guess, signor, seeing how "Ah!" interjected the gallant, dropping 

many roads lead hither," answered she. his assumed aspect, and regarding her with 

44 Tell me how long you have been here, additional inftemt. 
and I will tell you how you have been pass- " Yon surely kneiw the young Celthn— 

ing the time." * him whom erenr noble in Rome seeks ; 

" An hour," she returned, smiling. Whom even the H» Father favours?— he is 

" An hour? then you have been seeking a there ; but, alas J * may be a life before he 

treasure, and thinking of your lover." gains fiune and m/Uk like his master." 

" You are a sorcerer, signer !" looking at " Se wfll win Nan* damsel/' 
him in some suspicion, though still smiling. " You know Ian, too, signor ! nay, forgive 

" What led you to think of finding a trea- me 1 how should one Hke you know a gold- 
sure here ?" smith's appren ti ce— a peasant's son ?" 

4< A dream," she replied in a changed tone, "Said you not 1 was a sorcerer?" re- 

and her eyes filling with tears ; " a false turned hey resuming his mysterious aanre*- 

dream." sion, ami fixing his eye on her till oho tamed 

" 1 can read dreams, maiden, and am a pale, and again shrunk hack from him } ft I 

good treasure-seeker; tell me more about will give you another proof; the mane of tht 

it, and f, perehanee, may aid youi** said youth is Martine/' 
the gallant, apparently amused at her sina- •« Signor P* 
plieity. " And yet another— your nam* la .fcaufe.'* 

" There is little to tell, signor. I yester- "Santa Maria, signor P* arid the poor girl 

day saw a contadina, humble as myself, return stared at him, and trembled till she could 

from the city, rich with the coins and gems scarcely stand. 

found in the fields ; and last night 1 dreamed " 1 said I might aid you in finding your 

that t, too, should find a treasure by search- treasure, and if you are truly worthy of it, I 

ing among the ruins ;" and the tears tolled will. Can you solemnly answer roe that you 

down her cheeks. are willing, for Martiao's sake, to hrave any 

" Were a treasure to be found, how much fatigue, any danger, without the risk of your 

would content you ?" soul?". 

" Fifty crowns." « \ think— ryes! signor." 

" Fifty crowns, exactly — neither more nor " It is well. Now I will work a charm 

less ?" that you shall trust more than words. Do 

" It is what 1 still pray for, signor." all I command you, and fear nothing. Tskt 

" Why should a damsel like you pray for the 'kerchief from your head, and spread it 

fifty crowns ? I will read your mind again* on that block of marble.'' 
It is to buy the lover you have just been She obeyed, though her face grew almost 

thinking of. as colourless as the linen, while she did so. 

She smiled again, and blushed deeply. " Now, you see yon arch, through which 

" You called me a sorcerer, maiden— how the light falls red on a pile of broken: cajji- 

know you that there may not be more than tals? Go thither and gather three ivy leaves 

a jest in it?" said the sportsman, assuming from the vines around it — count them. over 

an expression of stern solemnity, and fasten- nine times, then say your prayers and re- 

ing his bright dark eyes on her face; "tell turn. But, remember! if once you look 

me truly, is he so sordid as to be won by back, the spell is broken P 
gold only V She set off with trembling feet, and the 

" Not he ! not he !" returned the girl, has- sportsman, looking after her for a moment, 

tily, and starting hack from him with some- with an expression of humorous enjoyment, 

thing, of fear, " it is his father.' 1 picked up a little piece of smooth white mar- 

" And his lather is rich, and will not re* hie, and rapidly traced one side of it with a 

reive you without a portion ?" small graver. He then poured, ^ few grains 

"Not rich, but proud; his house was of gunpowder from a ciased silver flask it 
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his side, and rubbing them into the stone, a we must have an altar— this cornice will do; 

head appeared in black outlines, that of a take yon end and assist me to raise it on these 

youth, and an extremely handsome one. With blocks ; and now," with another scowl, "can 

a smUe of self-Batisfaction at his device, he you affirm by all you value most, that you 

placed the marble under the 'kerchief, and have kept your word, to reveal nothing 1 '* 

before it was time for the girl to have gone " By all the saints, signor 1 " 

through the prescribed forms at the arch, he " I am satisfied. Now search around and 

had regained his former station. bring me two leaves of every sort of weed you 

. At length she returned. " Have you can find — the wettest with dew will be the 

obeyed without omission ?" he asked, sternly, most potent. Two leaves, remember, one in 

" I have, signer," she timidly replied. the right hand and one in the left ; no mattes 

" Then raise the veil ; is there aught un- how many sorts there be, pluck the two 

derit?" leaves of each ; and when you hear a noise 

" Nothing, signor." like the sound of fire-arms return." 

u Then you have failed to obey me ; look Paula crept away to do his bidding, and 

again." the magician produced a small parcel of com* 

"Nothing but a bit of marble." bustible materials, in which a spark of fire 

" Take it up and examine it." ^ ^ was enclosed, from under a long cloak that 

" Save me ! what have I done ! it is the gave him a much more formidable appear- 

image of Martino !'' and she let it fall in ance than his jaunty attire of the former 

terror and amazement. interview ; and kindled a blaze on his altar. 

" I told you I would work a charm for Then taking another small package also from 

you; will you now believe that I can aid in under his cloak, he placed it carefully be- 

realizing your dream ?" neath the veil. Meanwhile, he had kept his 

" How can I doubt ! and oh, signor, if it eye on the girl, and perceiving from her 

be not a sin !" movements that her hands might be filled, 

" If a sin, be it mine ; you bind yourself he threw a few grains of gunpowder into the 

to nothing. The secret art is all my own— fire, and effected the foretold report. In a 

you are but to do my bidding. How far live few minutes, vainly attempting to conceal 

you hence t" her dread, Paula returned. 

" Full a league." ."You have had good success, maiden/' 

" And when can you come hither again ?" said he, as she opened her hands before him ; 

" I have vowed, should my dream come " drop the leaves in the right hand, one by 

true, to give thanks to Maria Popolo in her one, on the centre of the 'kerchief j now cast 

church once a week, for a year to come." the others, in the same manner, into the fire 

" Then a week from to-day begin to pay n the altar. Hold ! not another till the last 

your vow. I promise, by my art> that against has begun to wither; now another — another 

then the treasure shall be found. A week — another, — are they all in ? " 

hence, mark; be hete before sunrise, and you She held out her empty hand, which shook 

will find me here waiting. Be secret: if you as ifpalsied. 

reveal aught that has passed here, or hint at " Now, kneel beside the altar." 

aught to edme, even to Martino, the charm She knelt accordingly, and he made her 

is at an end: so, beWare!" and again cast- repeat after him, a couplet at a time, a few 

ing on her one of his terrific frowns, now trivial rhymes, something like the following, 

heightened almost to a grimace, through which evidently he improvised :— 

which he* fear prevented her from seeing "Spirits mighty I spirits three, 

that a smile was half breaking, he disappeared That for ever watching be •, 

among the ruins* and trembling, yet full of Riches, Love, and Constancy! 

hope j she hastened on her way home. If the maid upon her knee 

Mindful of the commands of the mysterious Truly loves, and loves but one, 

stranger, oft the morning appointed, Paula And shall love till life be done— 

retraced he* course among the ruins, while And if gold and gold alone 

they, yet lay faint and picturesque in the May try and chain him for her own? 

curling mist, and found him awaiting By the spell our lips shall speak, 

her where they had parted. He saluted her Yield the treasure that we » ee * l ^ „ 

with a light and jesting air, in answer to her " Rise now," he continued, "and walk 

timid and deferential obeisance, and then, seven times round the altar, and every time l 

suddenly checking himself, prepared her for you come opposite to me, repeat after me the 

the ceremonies that were to follow, by a repe- spell I shall teach you. If you fail in pro- 

HUdh Of his startling scowl, by far the most nouncin S a sin £ le sorund > ^e have been 

appafiiirg observance in his rites. labouring in vain. Now, attend ! ' and again 

"There is no time to lose," said he; frowning, he articulated in a loud tone, halt 

the strir must never behold the solerrmities of a dozen syllables, as uncouth and dissonant 

the ie^N* arts* T«*i* your 'fterchief and as could w*H be uttered. Paula went tortrogii 

place it where it was spread before; so, now her part correctly, though with a tremulous 
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voice, that grew weaker and weaker till the woman who tends the children of one of the 

last round, when it was scarcely audible, and Caesarini." 

her companion hid his face in his mantle to " Nay, it must go to a Florentine, and to 

conceal an irrepressible laugh at her simple one who will understand it. Ipolito of Me- 

credulity. dici is now in Rome, and to him it must be 

" Come, pretty Paula, it is all over," offered. I will direct you to his palace." 

said he, gently stroking her long black locks ; "A Medici! a kinsman of the Pope! I 

" your courage and constancy are now to be could never dare to look in his face." 

rewarded. Shame ! is it not all for Martiuo ? " You must yet obey me, girl ; after what 

— come, the treasure is at hand ! " and lead- I have done for you, have you so little faith 

ing her to where the 'kerchief was lying, he as to refuse? Beware, or the treasure may 

removed it, and placed the package before vanish ! Go, as I said, to the Medici palace, 

her. and ask to be admitted to the Sign or Ipolito ; 

With cheeks flushed and eyes sparkling he is a friend to the people, and often receives 

with joy, Paula laid her hand on the myste- the poor. If you be refused, wait and ask 

rious parcel. It consisted of something again — before night you may find some one 

hard and heavy, enclosed in a wrapper of to favour you. Should you fail, I will meet 

parchment, which was scrawled over with you here at this hour to-morrow. But stay, 

incomprehensible hieroglyphics. do not forget your vow/' and pointing to her 

" Bravely done ! " said he, at length the direction she was to take, he left her, 

looking up, "we are now almost through, though not until he had given her another of 

Throw this powder on the embers," and he his magic frowns to enforce his injunctions, 

put a little gunpowder into her hand. She With her fortune securely wrapped in the 

obeyed, and as it flashed up towards her face, parchment, and placed in her bosom, Paula 

she sunk shrieking and half-fainting to the hastened to the church, and after faithfully 

ground. The magician hastened to raise her, performing her devotions there, presented 

and with kind and soothing language to herself, as soon as it was likely she might be 

restore her. At length she lifted her head, admitted, before the palace, which, since its 

and burst into a violent fit of sobbing. first elevation, had borne the name of the 

" Why do you not read the inscription V* Medici. It was now temporarily occupied by 

asked the magician. Signor, afterwards Cardinal, Ipolito, the last, 

" How should I, signor ? I can scarcely perhaps, of the line possessed of qualities to 

read my own language." support the proud dignity of his family. 

" I did but jest with you. I alone can un- From his rank and liberality and influence 

derstand these characters. Now we will un- with the Pope, his near relation, together 

lock the treasure,' ' and unfolding the parch- with his political and military talents, his 

ment, he took out a glittering gold medal arrival in Rome was an incident of no little 

It was bordered in relief, and its face en- consequence, and his presence was sought by 

graved with most exquisite workmanship. all orders, eager to pay their court, or to so- 

Paula gazed at it for a moment in delight, licit favours. Accordingly, there might now 

" What a beautiful little angel !" she ex- have been recognized, crossing the portico, 

claimed, and then, laying it hurriedly down, nobles, priests, citizens, soldiers, and artists, 

she added, "but, oh! look, signor, at that all seeking the apartments of the future prelate, 

terrible head ! ' ' Paula timidly passed among the attendants 

" What think you the device means?" the of the visitors into a retired corner of the en- 
magician asked, smiling. trance hall, and petitioned of every domestic 

" An angel mocking the Evil One ; what that approached, to know when she might 

else could it he, signor?" have audience of their lord. By some she 

" Bah ! girl, it is a Cupid, one of the spirits was pettishly repulsed, by some laughed at, 

you invoked, sporting before the Medusa's and by others heard unnoticed. Thus, hour 

head — Love laughing at danger ! Now tell after hour went round, yet, still confiding in 

me, what will you do with the treasure to re- the efficacy of her prayers, and the promises 

ceive your portion?" of her mysterious benefactor, she waited on. 

" Sell it to the jewellers or goldsmiths ; it But at last, as evening appeared, and the 

is what our country people do with every lamps began to flash in the long galleries, 

thing precious they find." her heart failed her, and wiping away a tear 

" The goldsmiths ! — no ! a thing like that of disappointment, she rose from a step, on 

must never touch their griping fingers. They which, half hidden by a pillar, she had been 

would make light of it, and give you a very seated, to set out for home. Just then a 

trifle, and then boast of it as a work of their priest presented himself, and, encouraged by 

own skill, and sell it to help their own fame his countenance, she repeated to him her 

and fortunes. None but a noble must have question— " When may I see the Signor 

it from your hands." Ipolito ?" 

44 How shall I find my way to the great, " Scarcely to-night, daughter," he answer- 

Bignox ?— yet, I remember TOi I fcave a. kin?- ed^ wit h ft gUnce pf surprise, and pawed on, 
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Her tones caught the attention of a gaily, " It is a prize ;" continued Signor Ipolito, 
though rather carelessly dressed man, who " saw you ever workmanship like this, gen- 
stood near her examining a new picture hy a tlemen ? Why do you not answer, maiden, 
brilliant lamp-light " What can you want by whom it was sent? Signor Giulio, speak 
with the Signor Ipolito, pretty one ?" asked for your client." 

he, scanning her from head to foot, with an The painter received the medal in turn, 

eye almost as piercing as that of her magician, from the group that had gathered around, 

" To sell him a treasure ?" and looked at it with astonishment " There 

" A treasure ! where came you by a trea- is but one man in Rome," said he, " with 

sure V* ability for a work like this, and that is the 

" Among the ruins." young Florentine, Benvenuto Cellini. Why 

" Ah ! I understand : a coin or a cameo, is have you not answered his highness, little 

it? you will scarcely find a market here; one? Where did you obtain it?" 

the time of his highness is precious. Take it " Among the ruins, Signor?' 1 again said 

to a shop; the city has mongers enough of the trembling girl. 

such wares. Yet hold ; I will buy it myself, " Tush ! it is fresh from the artist's hand ; 

if only for your sake ; and before she had the wind has never blown upon it ! You look 

thought, he took the packet from her hands, not like one to be suspected ; yet this could 

in which she had been folding it, to give her not have be^n picked up like an old copper, 

hope and patience during her time of suspense. From wholS did you receive it ? " 

"No! no!" she gasped, expecting nothing " From — from a sorcerer;" at last replied 

else than to see it vanish into the air from Paula, terrified at her own words, 

his hands, and hastily snatching it from him; "That but makes the story worse ; it is 

"I am ruined if any touch it but his highness!" safest to speak the truth, whatever that may 

" Fie, damsel ! think you I mean to steal be j" said Giulio Romano, and continued, on 

your treasure?" said the stranger, laughing ; her remaining silent, "I still affirm it to be 

" come, I will bargain with you. I am a the work of Cellini ; the singularity of its 

painter, and want a face, pretty like your own, style— the freedom, yet delicacy of its execu- 

for a picture ; promise to let me paint you, tion ; that head—all bespeak it, mark, sig- 

and I will take you to the Signor Ipolito." nors, the Medusa ; is not the expression won- 

Paula joyfully assented, and followed the derful for so small a compass? It seems to 

stranger, who led her, as if well accustomed expand before the eye, and look the terrible 

to the way, into a spacious apartment, of thing it was fabled ; it is most strange, most 

which, as she stopped frightened near the powerful I and that Cupid, is it not exquisite 

door, she had no further impression than that in its grace and beauty? The ornaments 

it was dazzling with light, and glittering with alone would win repute for any other artist, 

steel and gilded ornaments, all to her seem- and by them only, if by nothing else, I would 

ing pure silver and gold. The next moment have known it to be his — that foliage is his 

she started to hear her companion answer own design, no other has ever attempted it. 

the cordial greeting of several voices, to a Signor Laurenzino, it far surpasses yours, 

name her Martino had often lauded, that of by Carradossa, though he has been called the 

Giulio Romano. first workman in Italy ;" pointing to a me- 

" I have ventured to intrude upon your dal on the hat of the gallant, where it was 

goodness with a client, my lord," said he, worn according to the fashion of the day ; 

leading Paula forward by the arm, and whis- " nay, it cannot be here by fair means," he 

pered that his highness was before her. continued ; " see, maiden, of what you may 

"What is it you would ask of me, maiden?" be suspected, and answer truly how it came 

demanded Signor Ipolito. She speechlessly into your hands." 

held out her parcel. Overcome by the severe tones and search- 

" What means this ? these characters are ing gaze of the painter, and the expressions 

surely not of any known tongue," said he, of the many strange countenances around 

vainly attempting to decipher the superscrip- her, Paula fell on her knees, and gave the 

tion of the parchment " Signor Giulio, you story of her dream, and the scenes among 

are known tojbe a man of humour ; have you the ruins. 

brought us a relic from the stores of Marco "And this youth, this lover, you say, 

Polo ?" works with Cellini ? Marked you that, Signor 

" If I understand rightly, it contains an Ipolito ? This silly damsel must, in truth, 
antique, the damsel offers to sell," replied be innocent, but it would be blindness not to 
the painter. see what share he may have had in the mum- 
He opened the wrapper, and looking for a mery," said the painter, who had closely in- 
moment at the medal with expressions of terrogated her during her narration, to make 
surprise and admiration, inquired of her by it the more intelligible. " Benvenuto is my 
whom it had been sent. friend, and it would become me little to see 

Paula had not been prepared for this aues- a masterpiece of his lost to him without 

tion, and feared to answer* trial, It doubtless was made for fame, and 
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it would be unlike his wont to give it up her magician had appeared, she grasped his 
without exhibition. Hare I your leave, my arm, ejaculating, " Save him I oh; save Mar- 
lord, to summon this Martino hither f for, tino, signor f It was yon who brought us to 
now I remember me, he has an apprentice this, and for the love of the Virgin, have pity 
so named — a bold, ingenious youth, whom on us!" The stranger gently turned her 
he trusts wholly; and, also, Benvenuto with aside, and as he advanced, a laugh from 
him ;" and at the orders *f Signor Ipolito, Giulip Romano, and exclamations of " 8ig* 
an attendant was despatched to the shop of nor Benvenuto \" " the goldsmith himself P' 
the goldsmith, from two or three young nobles present, 

The medal, again, was passed round changed the aspect of the scene, 
among the noble party, each striving to dis- " May it please your highness," said 

cover in it some new point of merit, and the Benvenuto to Signor Ipolito, interrupting the 

most liberally to calculate its value, while rapid explanations of the painter, as soon as 

poor Paula, seated on a cushioned stool which he had gathered the principal points ; " the 

the painter had compassionately handed to Sorcerer of the maiden's story was, indeed, 

her, now conscious of the nature of the sus- no other than I. It shames me not a tittle 

picion that had fallen on her lover, awaited that the matter of my charlatany should 

with sickening anxiety for his appearance, have gone so far before you, but, in a few 

and repented heartily of the sin — her aiding words, I can give my reasons for enacting it 

in magic, which she believed to be the cause This youth, Martino, I have rained, ever 

of her present trouble. since he came into my shop, for his talents, 

" Here is the youth ; Iknowhis face well," fidelity, and many other good qualities, and 

said Giulio Romano, at last, and Paula, as I long waited for an occasion to do him a 

she looked towards the entrance and beheld service that might be of some importance to 

her lover, sprang to meet him. Signor Ipolito him. The tale I happened to draw from the 

beckoned him, and he came forward with a damsel, here, which agreed with what he, 

free step, and a countenance unembarrassed, himself, had told me of his concerns, seemed 

though expressive of surprise, which heigh- to offer me this, and at the moment, I con- 

tened to wonder when he beheld Paula. ceived a fancy to use it for my own diversion 

" I already see that the maiden at your as well as for his benefit. Hence, I carried 

Fide is no stranger to you,'* said Signor Ipo- out the part of magician, which, by chance, I 

lito, after Martino had made a reverential had half assumed. It was, also, I confess, 

obeisance. " Is the talc true that she tells, by my directions that she sought admittance 

of being your betrothed?" here. I knew of no one to whom she might 

The youth coloured and bowed, stepping have access, that would deal as generously 

still closer to Paula. by her, as your highness ; and, besides, I 

" Know you aught of this medal V 9 aspired to see the work in your possession. 

" It is my master Benvenuto's work, sig- I had tried my utmost skul and ingenuity 

nor ; he has given mc more than one lesson upon it, and was vain enough to believe that 

on it." it would not be unworthy trie acceptance of 

"By whom was it purchased from him?'* even an illustrious Medici, and one who 

" I know naught of its having been sold, judges of the arts as a master. Had it not 

I saw it in his hands but yesterday, and as he been for this adventure, I would have 

is proud of it, as well he may be, 1 think he offered it myself. If I have acted too boldly, 

would not have parted with it secretly." I can but crave pardon with all humility." 

" Then how came it in possession of this " Bravo ! Master Benvenuto V* cried a 

girl?" voice familiar to him, that of young Lau- 

" Hers ! — Paula's !— I know not, signor 1" renzino, of Medici ; " if my cousin, ipolito, 

" You look and speak like an honest man, gives you not his hand through love of the 

yet how are you to be proven so ? Your con- arts, you are welcome to mine, through your 

ncxiou with the girl, and the artful manner genius for a joke. I give you a title to claim 

by which it was conveyed to her, with your my patronage, whenever again you may be 

situation in Cellini's shop, all point you out disposed to play the sorcerer !" 
as one concerned in it." " Signor Benvenuto has higher claims to 

" I be guilty of theft ! I rob my master V* our favour," said Ipolito, courteously. " Your 

exclaimed Martino, fearlessly, and his eyes fame, my young friend, has reached me be- 

flashing with indignation ; " were one who fore now, nor is this the first evidence I have 

*SOWS me to say it, I would kill him on the met of your ability. The generosity you 

spot ! w have just displayed in rewarding merit, en- 

" Be calm, young man ; we are ready to hances your right to our regard. See me 

b&Hcve you, but you must be acquitted by again to-morrow, and we will pursue this 

your master." matter farther. Meanwhile, this pretty dam- 

" The Sorcerer !— oh, signor I— Martino— sel must not be forgotten ; the fifty crowns 

It is he 1" cried Paula, abruptly, and bound- are ready for her, and as the medal is judged 

fog towards the entrance, at which, indeed, Jby the company present to bp worth, at feast, 
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is full the We sometimes have advices across three 
thousand miles of ocean in advance uf those 
from distant cities in our own laud. 
lo ™-~ Still the Englishman speaks of his litilc 

"Many thanks, signor," returned the island as if it were the whole world. Hebuilds 

goldsfrith, with an air of pride, though in a great hridges over little streams, and if the 

reipoctfnl tone ; "when the work passed out materials were combustible, the river would 

of my hands, I had ro' thought to reclaim he pumped dry before the bridge could he 

it. Whatever it may be worth, let it go to rescued from die flame. He speaks of (™- 

iti true owners, Paula and Martlno; I am villiag to the sea-coast for fresh airandbath- 

fuHy pai^ for tfiy lsboirr by the approbation ing, while there is scarcely a" ' - '■■ ■'- 

•"-" u; ~ 1 - -■■■•'•— i - i...... ..--:-— ■:» • -•- ■ ■ ■■ * Vii anil wn_... 

. «e 
speaks of districts as if they were stile*, 
and when on his rambles in the north 
<*> nor. - or south, the east or west, though he 
la a few days Benvcnuto attended the would scarcely feel discomfort in the 
marriage of the young pair at the altar of waut of food, or sleep in the interval 
their_ patroness, Santa Maria del Fopolo, which it would occupy to take him to his 
and, in ctfnrse of time, he saw his pupil at- home — he waits as longingly for tlie mail 
bin to fortune and reputation, if not, indeed, which is to bring the news of London, as if 
equal to his own, yet sufficient (or his happi- he were in India expecting an overland des- 
ness and that of Paula, whose face is yet patch. It is perfectly amusing to watcb the- 
living from! (he pencil of Ciulio Romano. starting of an English stage-coach in town 
■ or country. You would think the unfortu- 
MERKY ENGLAND. nate iusides and outsldes were alike about to 
By an American, emigrate. And all this about a country, tlie 
England is a country, every inch of whose four extreme points of whieh you may sec in 
soil, every stone and hillock, and lake and as many days. The more amazing, therefore.! 
mountain, and flowing stream of which is is it to observe how that little spot of land is 
consecrated to rorriflrice, or to soine interest crowded with trade and riches — how fertile it 
of Hie human heart. Its natural productions is in natural productions, and what interest- 
ed, advantages surpass those of any other ing lore it has storied up during fifteen ecu- 
region of the earth uf twice iis territory. It tunes! M'Culloeh says there are five bun- 
is absolutely a matter of amazement to the dred and fifty rivers and rivulets in England 
mind t&coTtfeninlnte how 1",j inland is crowded and Wales. Of these, at least, twenty-five 
with natural advantage.- ami beauties, aucl are very serviceable in navigation, but it 
storied Willi mighty interests. For it con- would take some hundred of tlie others tolill 
tains', after all, b i tenedindiiar- the Erie Canal, and one of our great lakes 
row portSitti'of the earth's surface. It is would, probably, hold til em all. And there 
-luiuslng to' see John Bull in Loudon, foljl' are, likewise, countless canals in England, 
Ma coataroilnd him or diitw ['lose to thifire, some real mountains, and some sheets of 
on some raw spring nvjrnin-, saving, " there water, which come under the geographical 
must bo a deal of snow up in the rtortSem definition of a lake. There is even an at- 
part of England," .it ihc same time looking tempt at a waterfall. here and there, and the 
and pointing a. I' fa region which guide books use the phrases of " foaming 
lay near to the North Pole, fiut'if he were cataract," and "tremendous n proa r," in de- 
to place himself in the .-i.'iitie 'if his country, scribing them ;— though our most charitable 
ho Could not travel two hundred miles in any judgment at the sight of them was, that the 
pun direction nidimil -i uiii; 'lit of it. From precipice was inclined to throw the responsi- 
the North Foreland to tlie Lands end, both bility of making a waterfall upon the water. 
Tough', rooky promontories = (retcbingiarout while the water thought the greater obliga- 
J'rom die line of tin- ooit-t, there is scarcely a t ion lay upon the height of the precipice, and 
space of three hundred m\i[ -ei'enty miles. — as in other cases, where the responsibility is 
And from the little niuimirk of laud where shifted from one party to another, nothing is 
starias Sitrwlck on Tweed to the southern done; there was neither wateruor height, and, 
shore, the distance is even less. England consequently, no waterfall, 
ana, Wales together contain less than nfty- But England has riches which cannot he 
eigrjt tn.ousind' square miles; New York ridiculed either on the ground of diminutive 
alone, exclusive of the great Lakes, contains size, or disproportionate description. Tbo 
flu are's, of forty-six thousand miles; aud the single elements of the wealth of other nations 
UniteeTStatesmorethan two millions of miles, are combined in her. Fishing and mining. 
We cross our state boundaries between meals, agriculture and manufactures, draw from her 
and dffen put two states between our starting mil :md waters all the comforts and luxuries 
anaisitiuBj point ia tl(« interval of a da?-— of life, while commerce barters their excess 
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for real or imagined riches of foreign growth, plough and harrow still [labour the soil, and 
Gold and silver, tin, copper, and iron, are where the cattle are killed or cured by charms, 
the products of some countries ; while mar- In England you may find every conceivable 
• ble, freestone, slate, alabaster, coal, alum, gradation in, the scale of humanity, 
salt, and fuller's earth, seem to form a sub- Each district is celebrated fur some par- 
stratum to the soil where they are most ticular art or produce. Cheeses tale their 
needed. A population of fourteen millions names from villages and countries, and so do 
of human beings, calls forth to light, and cattle, and even men. The Italian peasants, 
turns to use, this buried wealth. And then when not ten miles away from their ownna- 
science carries to perfection every implement tive village or city, invariably call them- 
employed in a thousand uses; it turns the selves "forestieri," or foreigners; but, if the 
barren heath, the fenny bog, and the dry,un- English peasant does not take that name, he 
genial soil, to some purposes. In simplifying feels something of its signification. Wrestlers 
processes, and developing resources, it mul- contend with all the greater bravery if they 
tiplies the means of industry, and even if the have the honour of different and rival coun- 
factory takes the employment from a thou- ties to support. Hereford and Worcester 
sand and gives it to ten, it makes those ten are famed for their orchards ; Kent, for or- 
work all the faster. There is nothing like a chards and hop-grounds ; Yorkshire and 
factory to cure lazy habits, and quicken the Lancashire, for their spinning and weaving 
dull plodding labourer. Even degenerate dales ; Derbyshire, for mines and quarries ; 
Rome may find some hope for its indolent Surrey, for its heath and woodlands ; Berk- 
and starving populace, in the shuttles and shire, for its flowery meadows ; Lincolnshire, 
looms which now make a lively but most un- for its fens ; Wiltshire, for its downs ; Nor- 
Italian-like music upon the Campus Martius. folk, for wheat ; Stafford and Warwick, for 
Even the dreamy Neapolitan quickens his potteries; Gloucester, for teazles; Devon 
steps as he passes within sound of the reels and Cornwall, for mines of tin and copper, 
which Yankee enterprise has made to spin in Even the agricultural implements, the food, 
sight of Vesuvius and Baiae. The English- clothing, and habitations of the peasantry, 
man, however, scarcely needs such excite- exhibit broad distinctions, 
ment. But over all, in the sequestered and in the 

And then what diversity of habit, occupa- most familiar regions, there is an exquisite 
tion, and character do we find comprised finish which falls cheerfully on the eye of a 
within the narrow limits of England. The traveller, presenting him with scenes which 
coast is surrounded by hardy fishermen, the have ever the beauty of youth and the love- 
soil is pierced by miners and colliers, and liness of age. In no country are there more 
intersected by canals and railways. There subjects for the landscape-drawer and the 
are spots where art has reared its most sketcher. Even the road-side cultivation re- 
finished structures, adorned them with every sembles a finished garden, its luxuriance 
imagined conceit of taste and luxury, so that shows taste and care. The tree by the village 
the human beings who dwell there, have ale-house, the barley-mow in the field, the 
reached the utmost pitch of social refinement; venerable porch of the cottage covered with 
and there are secluded regions where nature woodbine, the tasteful lodge of the noble 
and human life are in as primitive a condi- mansion, the group of cattle in repose, and 
tion as on the verges of our own Western the ivy-mantled church, are all objects 
settlements. This is another feature of which, in England, have a peculiar beauty. 
England which strikes the traveller with The villagers do not there, as in America, 
amazement. We conceive of that island, so place their houses directly upon the high 
limited it is, as wholly brought under the in- road, presenting a blank front to the sun and 
fluences which some portions of it share in to the passer-by, but withdraw them behind 
perfection. We should hardly dream of some little hillock, or conceal them with 
backwoodsmen and wild cattle as existing trees and hedges. The most is made of 
there. We think that fifteen centuries must every thing. It certainly does appear an 
have disseminated common information and over saving at the expense of nicety, to see 
experience, so that only individuals, at least, young and old following a vehicle to gather 
and not districts, should be ignorant of them, every fraction of manure, but the offended 
But this is far from the truth. There are taste is satisfied again when the effect ap- 
regions where rude and primitive simplicity pears in the velvet green of the grass before 
still prevails, for which •' Lunnun" is as far each rustic door-way. Here you see the 
distant and as inconceivable as Jerusalem. — smooth race-ground, sacred from all intruders ; 
You may find, at least, five dialects, or Ian- —there, the fantastically cut yew-tree, the 
guages, on that little island; millions of ancient road-side cross, the patient, but 
beings who can neither write nor read ; dis- heavily-laden donkey, 
tricts where there is neither church nor cha- - Even the names of places and of things 
pel, nor field-preaching, nor [school-house, are characteristic of English peculiarities, 
gnr doctor, nor lawyer, where the old Roman We know how merry the English make them- 
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selves at our expense in the matter of names, Now, to all these riches and attractions 
but we must tell them that the laugh is not which nature has accumulated upon Eng- 
all on their side. To say nothing of the land, are to be added all its associations as a 
Shoreditch, the Pall Mall, the Crutched scene of human life for so many ages. Wan- 
Friars, the Petticoat Lane, the Houndsditch, dering tribes made it their resting-place, and 
etc., of London, one must make up all man- its oldest relics are those of their worships, 
ner of mouths to pronounce some of the It has seen invasion and conquest, recovered 
country names. They bear no trace of freedom, foreign colonization and civil strife, 
Grecian muse, vale, or isle. They are the wars of petty chiefs and of great parties, 
thoroughly and purely English. Yet the violent changes in government, and intervals 
history of England and all her institutions is of confusion and anarchy, rebellion, restora- 
written in her names. This is singularly in- tion, and revolution, kingcraft and queen- 
stanced in the city of Rochester. Its ori- craft, the sway of regents, the dominion of 
ginal name, derived from the swift river on Lord Protector and the dictation of a militia, 
the banks of which it stands, was Dourbryf, It has been the land of Romans, Danes, 
softened by the Romans into Durobrovis, Picts, Saxons, and Normans, and though its 
roughened by the Saxons into Hroffe, to which present possessors glory above others in an- 
add the usual castrum, or caestre, as a Roman cestral pride, their blood is mingled from 
station, and you have the modern name, more races than that of any other nation 
" Brasenose" is certainly a most astounding upon the earth. Of all these masters and 
title, though borne by one of the colleges at events it has traces. 

Oxford. Tradition and record both assert It has produced more learned men in every 
that Alfred's habitation at Oxford was divided department, has made more valuable inven- 
among the three ancient literary societies tions and discoveries, and has tested by hard 
which now constitute University, Oriel, and proof, and purchased at a severe cost, more 
Brasenose Colleges, the first claiming his principles of morality, religion, and govern- 
school, the second his church, and the third ment, than any other nation on the globe, 
his palace, especially that part of it which Of all its great men, too, it has memorials 
was occupied as the brasinium, or brasin-huse, either in fable, tradition, or richly storied 
or brew-house. Oxford itself does not sug- literature. All its inventions and discoveries 
gest now, except to the orthographist, its have been there put to their fullest known 
original title of Oxenford. use. The principles which it has tested, and 
To sum up the natural attractions of Eng- earned by blood, have been put into exer- 
land, there is its hoary age, which clothes cise and made to draw forward in slow, but 
every stone and hill-side with venerableness. visible progress, the best interests of society. 
The old bell on Chester Cathedral, which We believe that if every human being in 
bears date, A. D. 606, is some centuries England were exterminated, and every struc- 
younger than the walls and ruins upon which ture there razed to the level of the earth, 
it looks, in that ancient Roman town. Here enough would remain beneath the surface of 
and there a yew-tree or an oak stands as an the soil, in vast foundati ons, artificial works, 
ancient land-mark of divisions, the partners inscribed corner-stones, and sepulchral re- 
to which are now unknown. The plough cords, to tell what the nation once was. 
and the pick-axe turn up curious remains of With all these treasures of antiquarian 
every age since the flood. The scathed hills lore, these vestiges of great and humble men, 
show the progress of centuries, and in some and relics of by-gone customs and feelings, 
single field shall be found the vestiges of there is a mine of interest opened there for 
countless species of animals, insects, and literature, whose riches are inexhaustible, 
vegetables. There is age but not exhaustion Never did we form a just estimate of that 
on the face of nature there. The green ivy frame of soul which brought our ancestors 
is as ancient as the ruin which it binds while over to these lands, till we beheld the land 
it disjoins. The oaks still cling to the soil which they left [England]. The question 
where they have grown for centuries, and which the luxuriant beauty and the peaceful 
though they now grow no longer, they still happiness of English fields first suggested to 
find nurture there. Each generation of ani- our mind was, how could those who could 
mal and vegetable life comes forth fresh to best appreciate it, whose hearts must have 
its appropriate sphere, and the rain and the loved it most, thus turn their backs upon the 
dew still fall in fruitful abundance ; and yet graves of their fathers, and take a last look 
the face of nature seems in England to wear of so dear a home ! True, we shall be told 
a more venerable aspect than in any other that England was not then what it is now, 
land. Its pleasant fields look green in win- but neither was America then what it is now, 
ter, but even in summer they wear the man- but what Cromwell called it, " a black, howl- 
tie of age. Its hills and valleys seem to ing wilderness." However, the fact that 
slope With lovelier curves than elsewhere, they did leave it, cheerfully, and with an un- 
tfffdtHe land is trod by brave and honest men, fainting heart, proves what the energies and 
' and supports hospitable hearts* reaches of that heart were. But their strug* 
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gles have added one more tale of interest to century; the husband in one case was a sea- 
the chronicles of that land whence they came captain, who had been absent &om his wife 
out. They, too, were Englishmen. from the day of his wedding to the day et 
Scattered thickly over England, are spots his claim. The wife in the ^ther case was 
consecrated by the important deeds which dumb. One couple who received the Vacon 
have been acted there, or the great men, in by perjury, lost it the next moment by dis- 
themselves a host, who there saw the light, puting how it should be dressed. Another 
ox passed their days, or are making their "found a secret compunction rising in his 
long resting-place. Trivial incidents, too, mind," when he came to that clause of the 
from the mere perpetuity of their traditions, oath which declares, that were lie sole and 
have clothed many scenes with interest, his wife sole, he should take her before all 
Standing upon the beach at Southampton, the women in the world. Another thought 
your feet will be wet with the same tide that, having fulfilled the conditions between 
which humbled the majesty of Canute, and first loving and marrying, he was' entitled to 
gave such a deep-toned rebuke to his flat- the reward. Happy was JoceHne Jolly, m 
terers. In New Forest, a stone now marks having a slice allowed him for good be- 
the spot where stood the .tree from which haviour during " the space of the first month, 
glanced the arrow, from Sir Walter Tyrrell's commonly called the honey-moori." Wc 
arrow, upon the devoted Rufus. The forest may well conceive that the highway rung 
of Sherwood still bus traces and traditions of with mirth, as the rustic pageantry passed to 
Robin Hood, and in Hathersage, Derbyshire, do honour to any successful pair. Those 
is seen the grave of his companion, Little must have been neighbourly times, to say 
John. All over the laud are battle-grounds nothing of the provocatives to scandal. Tins 
and monumental pillars. Each dale has its is but one among many of the local observ- 
historic narrative, each wood its wild storv, ances which have attached interest to par- 
each hill its tale of the olden time. Here is ticular hamlets. 

a village which rejoices in the remembered In Ludlow Castle, Milton's Cotnus was 
pageantry of a royal visit ; the neighbouring first performed, with all dramatic effect. Iu 
castle still preserves undented the state- bed" Donington Castle, in Berkshire, Chancer re- 
in which the monarch rested, and perhaps he sided and wrote. Witji the beautiful scenery 
condescended to quaff a goblet at the old of Wilton before hirii, $hr Philip Sydney 
ale-house. Dorking in Surrey rejoices in composed his Arcadia. In Kenltwortn Wis 
the fame of its largo fowls, with five claws on acted the superb pageantry* the detail of 
each feet In the absence of more interest- which gives such a halo of the olden time to 
ing associations, George Fox still lives among mc novel. In Fotheringay, the luckless 
the fields where he exercised his gifts. Gad's Mary was confined and executed. At Chert- 
Hill will never lose the fame which Shak- sey, in Surrey, Cowley and C. J. Fox both 
speare has given to it as the scene of Fal- occupied those delightful Residences, which 
staff's exploits. now hear their names. At IVoolsthorpiSJ in 
Dunmow, in Essex, and Whichenovre Rutlandshire, where Newton was born, he 
Manor in Staffordshire, will ever have a la- saw the apple fall, which revealed to him the 
mentablo interest to every married pair, as great law of nature. Of course Che curious 
the places where so many unsuccessful claims who now inspect the identical ajiple, think 
were advanced to the flitch of bacon, pro- that they too, under the Same circumstances, 
mised to those who in a married state lived should have discovered the law. 
happily together for a year and a day. The Stoke Pogeis Churchyard; near Slough, 
chair in which victorious competitors were where Gray is buried, is the scene df his in* 
carried at the former place, is still preserved comparable Elegy. Turn where we wilt anil 
in the church. There are records of success- wander where we may, we can. never in Eng*' 
ful claimants of it, from the time of its insti- land be more than one hour's distance from 
tution in the reign of Henry III., and there some spot which 1 has seen meii or events that 
are even vestiges of the custom. That so have influenced £he whole world. The "detail 
many who claimed it were put by, is of course of them would fill a volume. Oxford glories 
to be explained by the difficulty of the con- in having on its soil the ashes oif martyr, 
ditions, and the institution seems well to have Cambridge in baring been the. favourite 
served the purpose for which it was designed, abode of Erasmus, and both in. having: nur- ' 
viz., " to convince the nuns of the priory tured giants in every walk df literatnre, re- [ 
that marriage was not such a state of felicity ligion, science, and polity. The little timber ' 
a3 was fondly conceived by unmarried peo- and plaster, white and black, structure, hi 
pie." In the Spectator, Nos. 667 and 608, Hehly Street, Stafford upon Avon, as being 
are some curious extracts from the' records the humble shed beneath which Shakspeare 
in the other place where the custom; pre- wa.s nursed, contains in the album of its 
vailed, and they offer a truly melancholy visitors more noble and honoured names 
commentary on the matrimonial state. But than could probably be gathered from the 
two couples were successful during the first hooks of the Iteralirs College, The' pl»"V 
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edifice which fronts the market-place at walls and pavements of its holy places, and 
Litchfield, with its copper kettle swinging its georgeous sepulchres, which cherish the 
over the doorway, is the desecrated birth- dust of its great men, whose fame has made 
place of Dr. Johnson, whose shape the kettle their last resting-place so many shrines, ifn 
seems to parody. Ancient manor-houses and Durham Cathedral, rest St. Cuthbert, and 
rustic cottages are associated with the names the venerable Bede ; in Worcester Cathedral, 
of the great statesmen, divines, philosophers, Prince Arthur, King John, and Bishop Gau- 
historiansy and poets of England. The bio- den ; Canterbury, besides the shrine of 
grepher ransacks the musty village records Becket, has the tombs of Edward the Black 
to trace the humble parentage, and date the Prince, Henry IV., and his Queen. Win- 
birth, baptism, and school-days of those who Chester, among many of Saxon monarch s, 
have risen from the obscurity of a peasant's encloses the dust of Queen Boadicea, Alfred 
pfe. Happy is he who in such a search can the Great, St. S within, and Izaak Walton. — 
connect a distant and faint trace of artificial Evelyn is buried at Wotton,in Surrey ; Gib- 
nobleness with the descendant of a fanner or bon, in Fletching church, Sussex ; Byron, in 
day labourer. But such researches most Hucknall church; Bacon, at St. Albans; 
generally mock all pride of family and name. Pope, at Twickenham ; Blackstone, at Wal- 
Huntingdon and its free grammar-school lingibrd. And London, too, has gathered 
claim the birth and education of the Lord from afar the dust of many mighty men, to 
Protector. The little cottage standing in the consecrate its abbey, its cathedral, its 
churchyard of Wrington, Somersetshire, shel- churches, and cemeteries. Two elements 
tered the infancy of John Locke. Bristol of greatness are recognised in these sacred 
claims Sebastian Cabot; Chatterton, Hannah repositories, — peace and genius, fortune 
More, Southey, and Coleridge, among its and toil. The noble are sure of their 
children. It shows in its old church tower memorial ; the worthy, even if not wishing 
the oaken chests which the hapless poet has for, may be confident of theirs. The tablets 
immortalized; in its choir, the armour of of Ben Jonson, Chaucer, Milton, and Addi- 
Admiral Perm, and behind its altar, a master- son, are mean when compared with the 
piece of Hogarth. On the shady banks of sculptured monuments of the titled by birth, 
the Cam, and among the time-honoured but the worn pavement shows where most 
fabrics of its university, in a house since steps are turned. Certainly one would think 
known as the " Bull Inn," lived an humble a theme was offered by ail these resting- 
barber and his wife, who there hailed Jeremy places of the great and the renowned, which . 
Taylor as their son. Gibbon was born and should give birth to livelier and deeper me- 
Pitt died at Putney, in Surrey. Of the latter, dotations than are uttered in the tasteless 
Stratford Manor-house was the birth-place, pages of Hervey. ^^^^ 
The village of Islip, in Oxfordshire, claims "" 
Edward the Confessor. A cottage still stand* THE AUCTIONEER, 
ing in Elstow, and the jail a mile distant, in A sketch. 
Bedford, witnessed the birth of John Bunyan, Eloquence, true, stirring eloquence, is 
and the composition of his immortal work, as necessary an attribute of a successful 
Malmesbury gave a surname to the famous auctioneer, as of a counsellor, a clergyman, 
William, and birth to him and Hobbes. The or a politician. As the counsellor must watch 
learned Alcuin was a native of York ; Sel- the current of feeling in the jury he is ad- 
den, of Salvington, in Sussex : Alfred and dressing, and range " from grave to gay, from 
Doctor Butler first saw the light at Wantage, lively to severe,'- to achieve the most for his 
a market-town in Berkshire j Doctor Watts, client ; as the clergyman must adapt his ex- 
and Pococke, at Southampton ; and Ware- hortations to the character of his convertite, 
ham, In Dorset, claims the honour of giving pouring forth the voice of terrible warning to 
Horace Walpole birth. Long as this list the soul, yet halting between the broad and 
might be made, it would for the most part the narrow path, and whispering in hopeful, 
exhibit, the names of great men, and of hum- cheering, and soothing tones to the abject and 
ble places. London indeed gathered together despairing ; as the politician must touch the 
one by one all whom we have mentioned, chords that surest thrill upon the sense of 
and many more. Within its own smoky popular feeling, and, now denunciatory of bis 
walls and crowded tenements were born, foes, now urgent with his listeners, propel the 
Blackstone, Byron, Camden, Colley Cibber, wrapt and fettered crowd to the grand climax 
Cowley, Gray, Hogarth, Hoi croft, Ben Jon- of self-abandonment, when the sway of thou - 
son, Milton, Lord Chancellor More, Pope, sands is yielded to the dominion of the voice; 
Spenser, etc. With its purlieus or parks, its so the auctioneer must- garnish the stereo- 
tottering garrets or palaces, are associated typed phrases of his vocation, by soft flattery 
undying names. How many roof trees, of his audience, by judicious praise of the 
throughout England are thus made beautiful article under the hammer— judicious, we say, 
and imposing, even with their thatch and tiles, for the attribution of unreal merits, unskil- 
England, too, has its rural churchyards, fully made, is a vain and disgusting drawback 

its iymbe, lpwfy px fcratiped, the Btwicd ~M& by m appeal in the mk of time, to 
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him, whose perplexed and anxious counte- killed himself — and I will tell you how it 
nance proclaims him to be halting between was. He was continually exercising hit 
doubt and desire to make a second bid. Oh, genius in plans for the improvement of his 
how sales drag, and bids hang heavily, with instruments ; and one night, a glorious vision 
him who is not gifted with a fluent tongue— flashed upon him all at once, of something so 
whose vocabulary ventures no farther man a uuique, so magnificent, that it would be i 
tiresome repetition of the last bid, alternate wonder to the world — yes, sounds were to be 
with an everlasting " going," and interlarded produced by this new arrangement, so bet* 
with an occasional "say no more!" And, on venly in their melodious softness, that the 
the other hand, how brisk is the bidding, with angels in heaven would all throw down their 
him who is rich in anecdote and humour, and golden harps in disgust, and play upon Os- 
knows how to beguile tedium and weariness, borne's pianos as an accompaniment to their 
and make his listeners bid in very spite of celestial songs! Overcome by the overwhelm- 
their convictions and their purses ! ing enthusiasm of the thought, unable to 
A rich specimen of this latter class, is Bell, support the exstacy of the idea, he leaped 
auctioneer, of Fulton Street. We have not from a third- story window, and, as you may 
the pleasure of his acquaintance, but have no suppose, made pianos no more ! The verdict 
doubt he has often railed at us for an un- of the jury should have been, ' Died of too 
profitable subject ; for we delight to forget much music !' Ah, Mr. B., I'm glad to see 
fatigue or ennui in listening to his sales. It you ! You are one of those who can delight 
is as good, as the country people say, as going the soul by the concord of sweet sounds, 
to the playhouse. Two or three specimens Now just sit down at this piano, andillustrate 
of his powers linger in our memory, and a little upon its tone, that its excellence may 
" i' faith, we'll prent 'em 1" be appreciated, and you will have the delicious 
A sofa was under the hammer, on which satisfaction that you have not spent the day 
sat a pretty boy. " Ladies and gentlemen," in vain ! There, isn't that superb ? Now, 
he began, " I now offer to you a sofa, No. 43, what is bid V* ■ 
fresh from the maker's hand. We do not OUR DOCTOR. 
warrant it, as nothing was said to us about by ann s. Stephens. 
that, no doubt through an entire oversight in I have had a delicious dream, in which 1 
the manufacturer when he brought it here ; have lived over a few hours of pleasure. With 
but this I will venture to say, on my own re- it was combined much of the poetry of sick- 
sponsibility, that if it shouldn't answer the ness— much to make' the heart thankful, 
expectations of the purchaser, he has but to There was pain, too, but it did not seem as 
come here again, and we shall undoubtedly such, for the sufferings of childhood may 
have a sofa on hand, which we shall be happy pass for the pleasures of riper age. The at- 
to sell him at the lowest current auction mosphere was no longer moist with the morn- 
prices ; and will also thank him for the op- ing dew, and the old oak cast its shadow along 
portunity to sell the unfortunate article for the front of our house, darkening the thick 
him at the usual commission, to some less rose-bushes, and forming a cool nook for 
fastidious customer. What is bid to start it my sister's play-house, while the sun fell 
at? Eighteen dollars — nineteen— twenty— brightly through its outer branches, and 
Don't flatter yourselves that the cherub upon quivered over the short grass in the fore- 
it is to be included in the sale. Oh, no! ground, like threads of flexible silver weaving 
were those blue and radiant eyes, those ruddy themselves into a ground-work of emerald 
cheeks, and that smiling mouth purchaseable, green. A soft breeze was stirring, such as 
I myself would out-bid you all; — I would not might draw colour to the lips, of an invalid 
be deterred by the suspension of a thousand without chilling his frame, while the river, 
banks, from the possession of so charming a as it washed its banks, and the green trees, 
bud, that should flourish under my fostering as they swayed gently to the whispering 
care! I congratulate its happy mother. Going, wind, gave out a soft sleepy sound, calcu- 
at twenty dollars — twenty-one — and a half — lated to soothe even pain to quietness, 
all done — all done — gone ! — to Mr. A. ; and My father took me in his arms, and bore 
a shameful sacrifice of property it is ! I can- me carefully out into the shadow of the oak. 
not get as much for new as for second-hand I was in the blessed sunlight, for the first 
ones. I'll fix it. Gentlemen, here is another time, after six long, long weeks of illness, 
entirely new sofa, warranted second-hand !" Oh, how deliciously the bland air came up 
A piano was put up~-" Ladies and gentle- from the river, and swept over my languid 
men," said he, " I beg your serious attention temples ! What a blissful tremor ran through 
for a few moments. If you look on the front my form, as I was placed in the easy-chair 
of this piano, you will find it to have been which my mother had carefully arranged for 
made by Osborne— the lamented Osborne, me ! A sensation of new life thrilled every 
It is seldom that an instrument of his valued nerve. I was as one lifted from the grave 
make is offered for sale, and I therefore expect into the beautiful light of heaven, the first 
a brisk competition for the one before us. breath of pure air came to my cheek with so 
You till know Qsborne's melancholy fate, Re sweet a touch. It seemed as if a cloud of 
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invisible spirits were fanniug me with their ash, and on one of the topmost boughs was 

wings. The sluggish blood started in my just distinguishable, among the delicate 

veins, and thrilled me with a sensation of ex- leaves, a dark object which I knew to be one 

qui site pleasure. The atmosphere seemed of the purse-like, hanging nests, built by the 

imbued with a new and more subtle property. English Robin. The owner birds were flut- 

My brain quickened — my senses drank in tering about the tree with their brilliant 

the perfume of the flowers that flushed the plumage flashing in the sunlight liko a pair 

river's bank, and responded to the hum of of tiger-lilies adrift on the wind. They are 

the summer insects which haunted the rose- scarce and beautiful birds, the very gems of 

thickets and the honeysuckle vines, with a the air— these English robins. I am not 

capacity for enjoyment which I had never ornithologist enough to know if they have 

experienced before. My mother carefully any other name. Their plumage is of a vivid 

folded me in a cloak, and kissing me, ex- scarlet, changing now and then, in a strong 

claimed — "See, how the colour is coming to sunlight, to a flower-like tint, as if the fea- 

her poor, thin cheeks." thers were tipped with powdered gold. 

My father met her glance of congratula- There was a spot, just beneath the tree, on 
tion, and smiling a happy, grateful smile, which my eyes dwelt with longing intensity, 
looked affectionately upon me, and- well he It was one of those cool little hollows which 
might, if he loved his child ; for while yet we often see on a broken hill-side ; the grass, 
scarcely entering into my girlhood, I had to a little distance around, was delightfully 
been stricken down with a violent and dan- green, and I could just distinguish the sparkle 
gerous illness, which had desolated many a of waters as they leaped from a little rocky 
neighbouring hearthstone. For weeks I had basin, and trickled down the bank, giving 
trembled on the brink of the grave ; a long freshness and life to the herbage in their 
feverish dream, full of delirium and pain, pathway. It was for that bright water which 
had been before me, and I was but just re- I thirsted with an absorbing desire. There 
covering from it. With gladsome faces and it was, leaping and flashing, as if in mockery 
half-uttered blessings, my parents left me to before my eyes : I could almost hear it mur- 
the enjoyment of the scene. I looked eagerly muring under the grass with that soft liquid 
abroad upon the valley. The green, heavj flow which seems almost to quench thirst with 
foliage of the pine-grove across the way, itsvery melody, and yet it was forbidden to me. 
shivered and thrilled to the morning air, and Our doctor was a man of much knowledge 
a whispering melody stole out, low and sad, — a successful practitioner, but, possessed of 
as if the dying flowers were breathing a re- inveterate prejudices, he strictly prohibited 
quiem underneath the trees. Above was the water in all cases of fever. He was as stub* 
blue sky, but to my feeble vision, it seemed born a water-hater as Mr. Willis* Tomaso ; 
an ocean of silvery billows floating in daz~ one would have thought that, like him, he 
zling masses far overhead. The brightness suspected, that* ' since the world was drowned 
pained me, and I turned my eyes to the in it, it tasted of sinners,'* and that his pa- 
earth again. How refreshingly green it was! tients might be tainted with it. Be this as 
— and the noise of the waterfall near — how it may, he would as soon have administered 
cool and melodious was its splashing music ! a dose of prussic acid, as a spoonful of the 
Strange that its monotony should so have pure element to one suffering under the dis- 
pained me during my fever ! ease that was ravaging our neighbourhood. 
My sisters brought out their playthings, Through six long weeks of parching fever, 
and heaped them on the grass before me, all I had tasted water only once. That once, it 
the while laughing and chatting so happily almost makes me smile to think of it — the 
as they assorted them, congratulating them- girl, in her haste to obey a summons from 
selves over and over that I was well enough my sick room, had placed a brimstone ewer 
to come out with them once more ! Now and on the carpet. All day I had been praying 
then they would look up from their play- for water. One drop — one little drop was 
things, dwell anxiously on my face, and ask all I asked, but it was denied to me. I was 
if I were tired, or if they should play some- alone, burning with thirst, restless with fever- 
thing else; then one would insist on raising ish pain, and there, a few, yards from me, 
the pillow a little, and would smooth my hair stood the forgotten ewer, with the coveted 
so kindly, while the other rang out among moisture dripping drop by drop over its sides, 
the rose-bushes, and tearing off the great In the phrenzy of desire 1 crept from my bed 
blossoms with merciless prodigality, brought and dragged myself along the floor till the 
them for me to look upon. Dear sister, she delicious beverage was gained. I lifted my 
little knew how faint and strengthless I was ; reeled head, seized the vessel, and drank— 
the very roses were oppressive as they lay oh, with what intoxicating delight ! Could 
breathing out odour and unfolding their da- I have coined each drop into a diamond at 
mask hearts in my lap. the moment, I would not have thus enriched 
On the opposite side of the river, a little myself. I remember it all as a dream, but it 
up the rugged bank, was roote4 a, slender was a. moment Qf delicious pleasure* J woul4 
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almost suffer the same privation to taste such wits, and snatching the pitcher from my Kpt, 

happiness again. she darted into the house. I, too, started 

When the servant returned, t»he found me forward in my chair, and would have in- 
lying satiated and asleep— asleep by the half lowed her, but the effort overcame my feeble 

empty ewer, with my nighUclothea lying wet strength. 1 fell back minting and panting 

about me, and the carpet under ray head sa- for bream* Tramp— tramp— tramp, came 

turated with the water, spilt iu my eagerness the sound of hoofs orer the bridge ; then the 

to drink. The poor girl was dreadfully noise was broken by the gravel at me end, 

frightened ; a sound rating from " the doc- and just underneath the bought of the old 

tor," and perhaps a trial for ni an h laughter, chestnut, which stood there like a veteran 

were the most gentle consequences her ima- sentinel, guarding the pass, appeared "our 

gination taught her to expect from her negli- doctor." 

gence. After sobbing and wringing her hands Our doctor was a character odd and droll 

most tragically for a season, she changed my as a character ought to be. Re and hit 

clothes, placed mc in bed again, and like a horse had grown old with the Tillage. For 

wise girl, resolved to keep her own counsel in ten miles around, he reigned a perfect medi- 

the affair. That night she was a faithful cal despot There was not a child in the 

watcher, and I had a long, refreshing sleep, neighbourhood who would not run away and 

The next morning found me much better, hide itself like a frightened partridge at the 

which the good doctor pronounced as the re- very sight of his saddle-bags. One might 

suit of some half-dozen powders which u>er§ well have judged of his charaoter as he, 

to have been taken in roasted apple during emerging from under the chestnut, mounted 

the night. on a piece of living antiquity in the shape of 

From the day of my stolen indulgence, to a venerable horse, whose gaunt frame looked 

the time when they carried mc into the open as if it had been fed on its master's refuse 

air for the first time, water had been care- medicines. The poor beast had been a pa- 

fully excluded from my room. Is it to bo triarch of the plough, and like many wiser 

wondered at, then, that the " rock spring," animals, never could forget his old vocation, 

with its bright grass and pure waters, should His propensities were always earthward; 

be the first object to fix my attention ? My every thing about him drooped, from the 

second sister followed the direction of my grissly hair hanging over his hoofs, to the 

eyes, and understood their longing expression, long foretop, which streamed like an Indian's 

" You may have some — yon shall. I will scalp over his meagre face and blear eye. I 

run and ask mother, she exclaimed, pushing must except bis mane, for that could not be 

a heap of muslin and silk pieces— an elder- said to have any particular propensity. It 

wood pin-case, and a half-dressed doll out of was so matted together with burs, that it was 

her lap, and jumping up, ran into the house, difficult to guess of what material It was 

Directly she appeared with her pink sun- formed. Nothing could have harmonised 

bonnet on, and a pitcher In her hand. better than the horse and his accoutrements: 

" You may have some drink— mother says The bridle had been stiffened with rain and 
yon may. I am going after it I'll dip it sunshine till it rattled against the poor beast'* 
out of the very coldest part of the basin, and neek at every footfall ; the toddle was old, 
bring a lot of peppermint and sweet flag-root worn, and discoloured ; while the leathern 
with it t" — her cheerful voiee was lost on the saddle-hags, which contained half the eon- 
air as she darted through the gate and over tents of an apothecary's -shop, seemed 8 part 
the old wooden bridge towards the " rock and parcel of the beast, so admirably did they 
spring." correspond with his sides, which had lost 

A few moments, and she came running most of their hairy coating in the agricultural 

back with her bonnet hanging to her neck by service before mentioned, 

the strings, her generous, bright face all in a But the doctor—- 1 cannot say that he 

glow, and the water dashing over her hands looked exactly like his horse, though, in 

at each bounding step. some things, there certainly was a resem- 

•• Here, drink, drink V she said, eagerly, blance. The doctor was about forty, very 

holding the piteher to my mouth — " drink lean, and crippled in both his legs. His 

quick— quick 1 for the doctor is coming 1" horse, if we may judge from appearances, 

A few drops from the offered vessel were was nearly the same age, blind of one eye, 

enough to satisfy my cravings. The fever with a form guiltless of more flesh than was 

had left me, and it was rather from a wish absolutely necessary to hold his ricketty 

for the taste of water, than from any unna- joints together. The doctor always affirmed 

tnral thirst, that I had so desired a draught that his beast, though rather rough in the 

from the spring. exterior, knew more than most ffleri ; while 

The tramp of a horse, steady and sedate in everybody said that his master was as odd u 

his movements, was heard en the bridge. odd could be, and as ugly in ftee and person 

" There he comes 1 there he comes !" cried as a man might reasonably wish to be 1 , had 

my kind wtox, half frightened oat of her his ambition in Uut line been eyer so great, 
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bttt that there was not k physician in lbs but I wouldn't Lav* tiven fourpence for you, 
couiity could compete with luiu in medical three weeks ago. Thar*, there, you little 
skill. It would be unjust to draw a parallel fool, don't sob so ; you'll make yourself nek 
hdtWeen the doctor and bis horse, farther than again. I did not mean to frighten you, but 
the corporeal portion of man and beast was here shall be 110 negleeti I"— 
concerned, for notwith standing hii antipathy lie broke off suddenly, drew back ihe 
to cold water, the doctor was uncommonly hand with which he had been patting my 
skilful in his profession, had received an uu . head, and passing it over hit eyes, muttered, 
exceptionablediplomafronitheniedicalboard " My poor Therese. If I had given half an 
In New-Haven, and was, moreover, a man much care to her aa t have to yon, aba would 
of vast general knowledge ; but 1 never have been alive now." 
could leant that the horse bad even been I looked up; the doctor's kcewus eloquent 
honoured with a diploma, or waa, in any with grief, and a tear stood on Ilia lean cheek. 
way, remarkable tor scientific remark. Let Poor man ! though odd and eccentric, he 
this be aa it may, it cannot be denied that had a heart. Therese waa his eldest child — 
master and beast could not be more com- a sweet, gentle, and most loving creature, 
pletely created for each other,*than wore the A few weeks previous to my illness, she had 
doctor aa we have described him, in his ill- complained of headache and dullness for 
jnadc clothes and huge bear-akin cap, which several days in succession. Her rather, who 
gave his head much the appearance of a waa more than commonly engaged in his 
black wasp's-nest, and the ugly animal on profession, considered her indisposition as 
which he usually appeared, with his crutobes light, and neglected the first symptoms of 
crossed on his saddle-how, and his withered fever till they gained a strength that baffled 
legs dngling over the store of medicines even his great skill. His first-born died — 
packed in bis saddle-bags. died by her father's negligence. The poor 
I know that it is very uncivil to leave the man felt it to his heart's core. No wonder 
learned physician so long under the chestnut, that the tears started to his eyes when he 
but it would be an aggravation of Ihe offence contrasted my convalescence with her death. 
had the character of so important a func- The doctor was, by far, too odd a man to 
tionary been left to conjecture. Well, he indulge in genuine feelings far more than a 
rode majestically toward the house, and after moment. Wiping his eyes, he resumed hia 
dismounting witn some difficulty, placed his half-comic expression, and called for my 
saddle-bags over one arm, and his crutches, mother in a voice that brought all the fo- 
under both, and advanced into the yard, mates of the house rushing to the door, lor 
When he saw me sitting in the easy-chain, they supposed I most have fainted, or died, 
with my sister's playthings scattered about perhaps, in my chair. 
me, lie stopped short, and planting hia "Take that young one into the house!" 
crutches deep in the grass, celled, out— vociferated he, painting to the door with hi 



vociferated he, painting to tho door with his 
crutoh ■ "take her np and put bar in bad j 



it In ten chances to one aha has caught her death 

kill you i" by your tolly, and if she escapes* there'll be 

I stammers! out something shout my no thanks to yon for it, I can tell you." 

parents having brought me there. My mother strove in vain to convince him 

" More fbools they. You'll catch cold, that she acted by hi* orders in conveying mi 



and if you do, you'll die, Icantellluem that, into the airi which, indeed, was true. . No- 

fant it'll serve them right — for what busi- thing woald pacify him, but he insisted that 

is had fhey to let you came out till they I must be earned to bed ; So I was taken, 



had asked me, I should like to know ! But terrified arid weak from apprefaen 

Sosj'll die, and 1 shan't pity them— a pack of cited by the physician, and earned to my 

wis '." sink room again. The doctor left me some 

A coldcliill crept over me at his repetition quieting-drop*, and departed. I relt a sen- 

of the words " You will die." The .(ears cation of relief when Ike Bolemn tramp of 

Started to my eyes, in spite of a strong his ;<nd, horse again struck on my esr as he 

effort to prevent them, and shuddering with stalked over the bridge ( and when the noon 

fear, I placed wy eyes on the beautiful green passed without hanging any of the unfavour? 

earth, with s feeling of painful mid sudden able symptoms which would have been tht 

dread— Ihe dread of death; oh, what a hp\t effect of a sudden cold, the apprehensions 

of terrible and tender feelings are inteji which had chilled my heart died awky, and I 

roingled in that fear ! The ductor raised hh} slept. 

Cratches cjid hobbled a step nearer than DC : When I awoke, the purple glow bf sunset 

was, doubtless softened by ihe luiklen pslor filled my room, the windows of which opened 

that settled on my face, towards Tail's Hill. Tbecnrtalns ware drawn 

l..."Ppn't cry, little chatterbox," lie said, bank, and the hill, with its taper steeple an! 

pairing my head «iih his bony hand, "4?$!r hhim hoa«s ( .ernbelded dnd half concealed 1 

. cry, ne shall raise you yetj I rather gam, try nmnemu ttttsy lay MM Ate tneilewtoA 
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in the crimson haze of a warm sunset A mense. curtain of black, enveloping me in its 

soft misty gloom lay along the ground, and folds, and shutting me out from the world 

in the bosom of the trees, while the church for ever. 

-window seemed burnished into sheet gold, Death ! death ! Oh, what a chill came over 

so strongly did they reflect the dying light, me as I whispered the dread word again and 

A few still melancholy moments, and the again in the agony of my fear. Then came 

purple gloom had darkened the whole pic- more tender thoughts — thoughts of my sis- 

ture, save where the flashing sunbeams ters, and of their grief when they should see 

played brightly around the glittering church- me cold and dead. I could almost hear 

vane, and slowly disappeared. Then night them weeping and mourning over me ; then 

came on. One lone, bright star stole out, appeared the pale faces of my father and of 

and trembled over my mother's grave. I my deai step-mother ; they were full of settled 

knew that it was her resting-place on which grief. The dark picture was too distinct for 

the light slept, for I could distinguish the my excited imagination. I thought my 

marble slabs, embedded as they were in the heart was breaking, and sobbed and wept in 

gathering gloom. Oh, how solemn and me- my bed, till I lay strengthless and utterly 

lancholy were my feelings, as I lay with my exhausted, with my face buried in the damp 

eyes fixed on that bright star, shedding its pillow, and my trembling limbs bathed in 

purple light over the place of the dead — it the dew of mingled weakness and agony, 
was so pure, so heavenly ! The tears rolled I know not whether I fainted or slept ; but 

over my cheeks as I gazed, and sweet, mys- there was a time' of oblivion, and then a 

tenons thoughts came thronging my brain, strain of sweet, wild music came floating 

one after another, till my heart grew faint through the room, and I felt the light of a 

with the excess of its own sensations. Another new day steal over my closed eyelids. I 

and another star came out, till the whole lay thus, a moment, between wakefulness 

firmament glowed as with a shower of bril- and slumber, and a soft kiss was pressed on 

liants. Slowly they seemed melting one into my forehead. It was my mother: she had 

another-r-that lone, beautiful star and all— stolen to my bed-side at the first dawu of 

and I was asleep again. day, to inquire how I had rested. * Her'cheer- 

My next waking was deep in the night, ful face brought new hope to my heart, and 

The room was dark, and I felt a sensation of I was ashamed to inform her how. much I 

grief and pain, which instantly convinced me had suffered during the night. She drew 

that I had taken cold. The doctor's words back the curtains and raised me up, that I 

came to my mind ; my heart died within might look out on the dewy earth. The 

me, and I cowered beneath the bed-clothes rosv light was kissing every green thing 

in a painful fit of coughing. The darkness j n t new beauty, and .the old oak waved 

was appalling; my cough become more and its boughs, and rustled cheerfully in the 

more violent, and I felt as if the hand of morning breeze. 

death was already upon me. My thoughts "There, do you hear that?" said my mo- 
became strangely solemn, and I murmured ther, as the bird, whose music had disturbed 
to myself as one in a dream, "And must I me ^ sen t form a succession of wild, sweet 
die so young, when life is so very sweet? 'notes from the bosom of the tree. "You 
Must I close my eyes for ever on the bright 8na ll go out again to-day, when the grass is 
and beautiful earth, when but just returned dry." 

to it from the portals of the tomb ? Will [ looked anxiously in her face, and ven« 

that pale star rise, year after year and tremble turea " to sa y, « But, mother, are you sure that 

over my grave also, when I shall be laid t have not taken cold ? I coughed very 

. beside my mother in the cold, damp charnel- badly in the night.'' 
house of nature— that mother who died in "Cold, no, dear. You will be all the 

my early infancy, and left me to the gene- better for a little fresh air. You were tired, 

rous care of one who had cherished me even that was all.' 1 

as if I had been her own child." These jj[y heart leaped for joy; I felt as if 

were sad bitter thoughts, but I could not sna tched from the coffin ; and flinging my 

escape them ; the doctor's words rung in arms a bout my mother's neck, I wept, and 

my ears like the denunciations of a pro- to id her all. She pitied and soothed me in 

phet. " If you catch cold." I felt that I her own kind way, bade me try to sleep 

had caught cold, and that I must die. Slow ^^n, a nd promised that I should go out to 

and solemn thoughts of dissolution passed p] ay ^th my sisters, notwithstanding the 

by me like spectres treading to the music of doctor's predictions, and so I did, that day 

a dirge. My funeral seemed to pass in an( j t h e next— and the next again. Our 

mournful review. The little coffin with its doctor growled and scolded, and flourished 

velvet pall, and myself lying pale and cold his crutch most magnificently when he came 

in the snow-white shroud, as I had seen poor to v j 8 i t m e, but my mother took it all very 

Therese, with all the habiliments of mourn* quietly- she was a woman; and women will 

ing, marshalled themselves in my excited have their way— when they can. 
tarn, The toknew arouad seemed an im. * " i ------ 
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THE NARROWS. — ENTRANCE TO 
NEW YORK HARBOUR. 

The harbour of New-York is justly and 
widely celebrated, as well for its natural beau- 
roadstead. It was beautiful in the days of 
Hudson — when that daring navigator ex- 
plored its waters, to give name to the noble 
rivet that pours into it, and when the still- 
ness of uncultivated nature hallowed its 
shores ; when forests, in primeval grandeur, 
saluted the eye on every aide, and the dusky 
Indian darted through (heir wilds — it is tar 
more beautiful now, when the charms of civi- 
lization have decked the scene ; when the 
only forests are those created by the count- 
less masts of teu thousand ships that float 
upon its protecting surface; when the plea- 
sant homes of the white man, singly or in 
villages, stud its borders, and a great and 
noble city reposes in its lap! 

It is true, the environs of New- York, par- 
ticularly towards the harbour, present no 
bold elevations, but, at the same time, there 
is no lameness in the aspect of nature; while 
the [peculiar disposition of land and water 



creates the charm that has given th 
celebrity in the eyes of travellers. We pre- 
sent om readers with a view, confined more 
particularly to the Narrows, the artist having 
been stationed at Fort Hamilton. The forti- 
tifications, to provent the ingress of the ships 
of an enemy, form prominent features of the 
landscape; and it is one of the most signal 
of the peculiarities of the harbour, which 
make it vie with the best in the world, that, 
alter its waters should have spread them- 
selves over a space, twenty-five miles in cir- 
cumference, four, or more, in its greatest 
breadth, and eight in length, from the city, 
at the confluence of the Hudson and East 
Rivets, to the Narrows, the shores of Long 
and Slaten Islands should converge, until 
the space between them is bnt about a third 
of a mile iu width ; rendering it within the 
power of government to place the city in per- 
fect security. 

Fort Hamilton, which appears in the fore- 
ground of our picture, is built on the Long 
Island shore. Somewhat to the Northward 
of it, is Fort Lafayette, commonly known as 
Fort Diamond— from its shapes — which i* 
erected on » reef of rocks, about two hundred 
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yards from the shore. It has three tiers of True— he had not the qualities. of social hu- 



Tln» (Iciieral (lovcrnnicr.t "f the United at work until sunset. 

Stati-s has expended large sums \\v>on these his lonely chamber, and wrought for his own 

different fortifications, especially since the amusement. 

last war, and, properly manned, they are suf- Duhobret laboured three years intliis way, 
iicient tor the defence of the harbour. During giving himself no time for exercise or recrea- 
te la.st war, a chain was extended across the tion. He said nothing to a single human 
Narrows from either shore ; and it was here, being of the paintings he produced in the 
that, at an earlier period of American history solitude of his cell, by the light of his lamp, 
—the days of the Revolution— when General But his bodily energies wasted and declined 
Washington was in possession of New- York, under incessant toil. There were none suf- 
tln* British army, that had been encamped on ficiently interested in the poor artist to mark 
Stati n Ishnrt, crossL-d to Long Island, early the feverish hue of his wrinkled cheek, or the 
on the morivngof the twenty-second of Au- inemsingaHenuationofhis misshapen frame. 
gust, 1770', and resting their centre on Flat- None observed that life uninviting pittance 
hn«h, the'iT ii^ht on Flatiands, and their left set aside for his mid-day repast, remained for 
on the place of disembarkation, occupied the several days untouched. Samuel made his 
unmnd until the twenty-seventh, when the appearance regularly as ever, and bore, with 
memorable battle of Brooklyn Heights begin, the same meekness, the gibes of his fellow 
the result of which occasioned the surrender pupils, or the taunts of Madame Dnres; and 
of the ciry t.~, ihc victorious foe. worked with the same untiring assiduity, 
All the shipping of the great city of New though his hands would sometimes tremble, 
York, with the exception of a few eastern and his eyes become suffused — a weakness 
coasters, passe ^ through the Narrows, to and probably owing to the excessive use he had 
fro— which, with their white and gleartihig made of them. 

sails, their almost countless numbers, their One morning Duhobret was missing at the 

grace atid beauty, impart a surpassing interest scene of his daily labours. His absence 

to the scene. — — created xnilt3r remark — and many were the 

THE ARTIST SURPRISED. jokerpassed upon the oeeasmri. One «n> 

„ mised' this— another that, as the cause of the 

a rial ixcimwt. phenomenon; and it wa* finally agreed that 

By Mrs. E. F. Ellet. fo e poor ftji^ mU8t fc^ wolfed himself 

It may not be known to all the admirers into an absolute skeleton, and taken his final 

of the genius of Albrecht Durez, that the stand in the glass frame of some apothecary ; 

famous engraver was cursed with a better or been blown away by a puff of wind, while 

half so zantipical in temper, that she was the his door happened to stand open. No one 

torment, not only of his life, but those of his thought of going to his lodgings to look after 

pupils and domestics. Some of the former him or his remains. 

were cunning enough to purchase peace for Meanwhile the object of their run was toss- 
themselves, by conciliating the common ty- ing on a bed' of sickness. Disease, which 
rant — but woe to those unwilling or unable had been slowly sapping the foundations of 
to offer aught in propitiation. Even the his strength, burned in every vein ; his eyes 
wiser ones were spared, by having their of- rolled and flashed in delirium; his lips, usually 
fences visited upon a scapegoat. This un- so eilcnt, muttered wild and incoherent words, 
fortunate individual was Samuel Duhobret, a In days of health, poor Dnhobret had his 
disciple whom Durez had admitted into his dreams, as all artists, rich or poor, will some- 
school out of charity. He was employed in times have. He had thought that the fruit 
painting signs, and the coarse tapestry then of many years' labour, disposed of to advan- 
used in Germany. He was about forty )'ears tage, might procure him enough to live, in 
of age, little, ugly, and humpbacked. What an economical way, for the rest of his life. — 
wonder that he was the butt of every ill joke He never anticipated fame or fortune; the 
among his fellow disciples, and that he was height of his ambition, or hope, was, to pos- 
picked out as a special object of dislike by sess a tenement large enough to shelter him 
Madame Durez i Put he bore all with from the inclemencies of the weather, with 
patience, and ate, without complaint, the means to purchase one comfortable meal per 
iscanty crusts given him every day for dinner, day. Now, alas! however, even that hope 
while hiscompanions often fared sumptuously, had deserted him. He thought himself dying, 

Poor Samuel had not a spice of envy or and thought it hatdtodie without one to look 

malice in his heart. He would, at any time, kmdrv upon him ; without the words of com- 

hiive toiled half the night to assist or serve fort thai might soothe his passage to another 

*ti«m& w?io were wont, oftenest, to laugh at world, fie fancied his bed surrounded by 

him. or abuse him loudest for his stupidity, devilish faces, grinning at his sufferings, sod 
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>iaunting him with his inability to .summon a engravings had been disposed oi, Samuel's 

priest to exorcise them. was exhibited. 

At length the apparitions faded away, and " Who bids ? at three thalers ? Who bids?" 

the patient sank into an exhausted slumber, was the cry. Duhobret listened eagerly, but 

He awoke unrefreshed j it was the fifth day none answered. " Will it find a purchaser V 
he had lain there neglected. His mouth was said he, despondingly, to himself. Still there 
parched; he turned over, and feebly stretched was a dead silence. He dared not look up, 
out his hand toward the earthern pitcher, from for it seemed to him that all the people were 
which, since the first day of his illness, he laughing at the folly of the artist who could 
had quenched his thirst. Alas ! it was empty ! be insane enough to offer so worthless a piece 
Samuel lay a few moments thinking what he at public sale. " What will become of me ?" 
should do. He knew he must die of want if was his mental inquiry. " That work is cer- 
he remained there alone ; but to whom could tainly my best;" and he ventured to steal 
he apply for aid in procuring sustenance ?— another glance. " Does it not seem that the 
An idea seemed at last to strike him. He wind actually stirs those boughs, and moves 
arose slowly, and with difficulty, from the those leaves ? How transparent is the water I 
bed, went to the other end of the room, and what life breathes in the animals that quench 
took up the picture he had painted last. He their thirst at that spring ! How that steeple 
resolved to carry it to the shop of a salesman, shines I How beautiful are those clustering 
and hoped to obtain for it, sufficient to fur- trees 1" This was the last expiring throb of 
nish him with the necessaries of life for a an artist's vanity. The ominous silence con- 
week longer. tinued, and Samuel, sick at heart, buried his 

Despair lent him strength to walk, and to face in his hands, 

carry his burthen. On his way, he passed a " Twenty-one thalers !" murmured a faint 

house about which there was a crowd. He voice, just as the auctioneer was about to 

drew nigh— asked what was going on ; and knock down the picture. The stupified painter 

received for an answer, that there was to be gave a start of joy. He raised his head and 

a sale of many specimens of art collected by looked to see from whose lips those blessed 

an amateur in the course of thirty years. It words had come. It was the picture-dealer 

•often happened that collections made with to whom he had first thought of applying, 

•infinite pains by the proprietor, were sold "Fifty thalers/' cried a sonorous voice, 

without mercy or discrimination after his This time a tall man in black was the speaker. 

death. There was a silence of hushed expectation. 

Something whispered the wearied Duho- " One hundred thalers," at length thundered 

bret, that here would be die market for his the picture-dealer, 

picture. It was a long way yet to the house " Two hundred. 1 ' 

of the picture- dealer, and he made up his mind " Three hundred." 

at once. He worked his way through the " Four hundred." 

crowd, dragged himself up the steps, and, " One thousand." 

after many inquiries, found the auctioneer.— Another profound silence j and the crowd 

That personage was a busy, important little pressed around the two opponents, who stood 

-nan, with a handful of papers; he was in- opposite each other with eager and angry looks, 

clined to notice somewhat roughly the in- "Two thousand thalers 1" cried the picture- 

terruption of the lean, sallow hunchback, dealer, and glanced around him triumphantly 

-imploring as were his gestures and language, when he saw his adversary hesitate. 

" What do you call your picture ?" at length " Ten thousand !" vociferated the tall man, 

said he, carefully looking at it. his face crimson with rage, and his hands 

" It is a view of the Abbey of Newbourg clenched convulsively. 

— with its village — and the surrounding The dealer grew paler; his frame shook 

landscape/' replied the eager and trembling with agitation ; he made two or three efforts, 

•artist. and at last cried out — " Twenty thousand !" 

The auctioneer again scanned it contempt- His tall opponent was not to be vanquished, 

noualy, and asked what it was worth. He bid forty thousand. The dealer stopped ; 

" Oh, that is what you please— whatever the other laughed a low laugh of insolent 

it will bring," answered Duhobret. triumph, and a murmur of admiration was 

" Hem 1 it is too odd to please, I should heard in the crowd. It was too much for the 

think — I can promise you no more than three dealer; he felt his peace at stake. " Fifty 

thalers." thousand !" exclaimed he, in desperation. 

Poor Samuel sighed deeply. He had spent " It was the tall man's turn to hesitate. — 

on that piece the nights of many months. — Again the whole crowd were breathless. At 

Put he was starving now; and the pitiful length, tossing his arms hi defiance, he shouted 

sum offered, would give him bread for a few —" One hundred thousand, and the devil take 

<Uys. He nodded his head to the auctioneer, the dog of a salesman !" 

«nd retiring took his seat in a corner. The crest-fallen picture-dealer withdrew ; 

The sale began. After some paintings and the tall man victoriously bore away the prize. 
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How was it, meanwhile* with Dqhobret, Profound were the researches into those my s- 

while this exciting scene was going on ? He teries of nature that in this world can never 

was hardly master of his senses. He rubbed be elucidated ; and long and elaborate were 

his eyes repeatedly, and murmured to him- the dissertations on points that, when estab- 

aelf, " After such a dream, my misery will lished, would not be worth a farthing, 

seem more cruel!" The " beaux turned savans," had formed 

When our contest ceased, he rose up be- themselves into an association to which they 

wildered, and went about asking first one, had given a poli syllabic name of Greek ety- 

then another, the price of the picture just mology, and beyond the power of female 

sold. It seemed that his apprehension could tongue to pronounce, or of female hand to 

not at once be enlarged to so vast a conception, write; but a very young girl designated it 

The possessor was proceeding homeward as the Fee-faw-fum Society. They hired a 

when a decrepit, lame, humpbacked wretch, spare room in one of the public buildings, 

tottering along by the aid of a stick, pre- and assembled there " in close divan" on 

sen ted himself before him. He threw him a stated nights when there were no evening lee- 

piece of money, and waved his hand as dis- tures: several of the ologists holding forth 

pensing with his thanks. to their classes of afternoons. 

" May it please your honour," said the One seemingly indispensable instructor 
supposed beggar, " I am the painter of that brought up the rear of the host of lecturers, 
picture !" and he again rubbed his eyes. and this was a professor of mnemonics : that 
The tall man was Count Dunkelsback, one is, a gentleman who gave lessons in memory, 
of the richest noblemen in Germany. He pledging himself to furnish the minds of his 
stopped, took out his pocket-book, tore out a pupils with a regular set of springs, which 
leaf, and wrote on it a few lines. " Take it, as soon as touched would instantly unlock 
friend," said he ; " it is the check for your the treasures of knowledge that were laid up 
money. Adieu." in " the storehouse of the brain :" the springs 
Duhobret finally persuaded himself that it being acted upon by certain sheets of en* 
was not a dream. He became the master of graved and coloured hieroglyphics, some of 
a castle; sold it, and resolved to live luxu- which were*numerical figures, others repre- 
riuusly for the rest of his life, and to culti- sented trees and houses, and cats and dogs, 
vate painting as a pastime. Alas for the much in the style of what children call prim- 
vanity of human expectation 1 He had mer pictures. Some of our readers may, 
borue privation and toil ; prosperity was too perhaps, recollect this professor, who made 
much for him, as was proved soon alter, when the circuit of the Union a few years since, 
an indigestion carried him off. His picture There seemed but two objections to this 
remained long in the cabinet of Count Dun- system, one being that the hieroglyphics and 
kclshack ; and afterwards passed into the their key were harder to remember than the 
possession of the King of Bavaria. things they were to remind you of; the 

— — ~- other, that they were frequently to beun- 

THE LADIES' B\LL derstood by contraries, like the Hetmau in 

_. * Count Benyowsky, whose characteristic 

Then, thrilling to the harp's gay sound, phraseology is—" When I say the garret, I 

So sweetly rung each vaulted wall, «.-.« »i,_ «iii.« »*.<», T **u J™ ♦« «*» »« T 

And echoed light the dancer*, bound, mean the cdl"-*h« * * 11 7™ to *° U P> l 

As mirth and music cheer'd the hall. -Scott. me *? 7°° *° come down. 

The professor of mnemonics was very un- 
Tur. gentlemen who were considered as the popular with the ladies, who asserted that he 
elite of a certain city that shall be nameless, had done the gentlemen more harm than 
had been for some years in the practice of good, by so puzzling their already over- 
giving, about Christinas, a splendid ball to charged heads, that he, in many instances, 
the ladies of the same circle. But at the destroyed what little memory they had once 
period from which we dale the commence- possessed. This was particularly the case 
of our story, Christmas was fast approach- with regard to Mr. Slowman, who having, at 
ing, and there had, as yet, been no intima- length, proposed in form to Miss Tremor, 
tion of the usual practical employment. and the lady, in her agitation, being unable 
Conjecture was busy among the ladies, as at the moment to give him an intelligible an- 
to the cause of this extraordinary defection; swer, he had never remembered to press his 
but it was most generally attributed to the -suit any further. 

palpable fact that the attention of the gentle- One thing was certain, that since the gen- 

lnen had been recently directed to a very dif- Uemen had been taking lessons in memory, 

ierent channel. In short, the beaux were they seemed totally to have forgotten the an- 

now taking vast strides in the inarch of in- nual ball. 

teJlect, pioneered by certain ne»Iy popular Yet, as the time drew near, there could be 

lecturers in various departments of science, no doubt of its frequently entering their 

Th* pursuit of knowledge, both useful and minds, from their steadily avoiding all re- 

u^Uss, h%d become the order of the day. ferenct : .;.. . .Sject. There was evidently 
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* tacit understanding among them, that it wefe in favour of the hall Was 80 very limited, 

was inexpedient to mention the ball. But that it seemed impossible to get one up in a 

the ice was at last broken by Gordon Fita- manner approaching to the style of former 

simmons, as they were all standing round the years. And the gentlemen, feeling a sort of 

fire, and adjusting their cloaks and surtouts, consciousness that they were not exactly in 

at the close of one of their society meetings, their duty, became more remiss than ever in 

" Is it not time," said he, *' that we should visiting the ladies, 

begin to prepare for the Christmas ball ?* It was now the week before Christmas: 

There was a silence — at last, one of the ladies being in hourly expectation of receiv- 

young gentlemen spoke, and replied—" that ing their cards, had already begun to pre- 

he had long since come to a conclusion that pare ; and flowers, feathers, ribands, and laces 

dancing was a very foolish thing, and that were in great activity. Still no invitations 

there was something extremely ridiculous in came. It was now conjectured that the ball 

seeing a room-full of men and women jump- was, for some extraordinary reason, to be 

ing about to the sound of a fiddle. In short, deferred till New Year's.- But what this rea- 

he regarded it as an amusement derogatory son was, the ladies (being all in a state of 

to the dignity of human nature." pique) had too much pride to inquire. 

He was interrupted in the midst of his The gentlemen began to feel a little 

philippic by Fitz simmons, who advised him ashamed ; and Gordon Fitzsimmons had 

to "consider it not so deeply.*' Now Fitz- nearly prevailed on them to agree to a New 

simmons was himself an excellent dancer, Year's ball, when Apesley Sappington (who 

very popular as a partner, conscious of look- had recently returned from England in a 

ing well in a ball-room, and therefore a coat by Stultz, and boots by Hoby) threw a 

warm advocate for "the poetry of motion." damp on the whole business, by averting 

Another of the young philosophers ob- that, with the exception of Miss Lircinda 
served, " that he saw neither good nor harm Maudeville, who was certainly a splendid 
in dancing, considered merely as an exercise : woman with a splendid fortune, there was 
but that he was now busily engaged in writ- not a lady in the whole circle worth favouring 
ing a treatise on the Milky Way, the precise with a ball ticket. At least so they appeared 
nature of which he had undoubtedly dis- to him, after seeing Caroline Percy, and Lady 
covered, and therefore he had no leisure to Augusta Howard, and Lady Georgiaua Beau- 
attend to the ball or to the ladies." clerck. Mr. Sappington did not explain that 

A second, who was originally from Nor- his only view of these fair blossoms of nobi- 
ridgewock, in the state of Maine, protested lity had been circumscribed to such glimpses 
that almost every moment of his time was as he could catch of them while he stood in 
now occupied in lithographing his drawings the street among a crowd assembled in front 
for the Flora Norridgewockiana, a work that of Devonshire House, to gaze on the corn- 
would constitute an important accession to pany through the windows, which in London 
the science of botany, aucL which he was are always open on gala nights. He assured 
shortly going to publish. his friends that all the ladies of the Ameri* 

A third declared frankly, that instead of can aristocracy had a sort .of parvenue air, 

subscribing to the ball, be should devote all and looked as if they had passed their lives 

his spare cash to a much more rational pur- east of Temple Bar ; and that he knew not a 

pose, that of purchasing a set of geological single one of them that would be presentable 

specimens from the Himalaya mountains. A at Almack's : always excepting Miss Lucln- 

fifth, with equal candour, anuounced a sinii- da Maudeville. 

lar intention with regard to a box of beetles . The gentlemen savans knew Apesley Sap- 
lately arrived from Van Dieman's Land, ptngtou to be a coxcomb, and hi their own 

A sixth was deeply and unremittingly em- minds did not believe him; but still they 

ployed in composing a history of the Musko- thought it scarcely worth while to allow their 

gee Indians, in which WQrk, he would prove . favourite pursuits to be interrupted for the 

to demonstration that they were of Kussiau sake of giving a ball to ladies that might re 

origin, as their name denotes : Muskogee l?e* unpresentable at Almack's, and that pmibly 

ing evidently a corruption of Muscovite ; looked like par venues from the east side of 

just as the Tuscaroras are undoubtedly of Temple Bur. 

Jtalian descent, the founders of their tribe The belles, though much disappointed at 

having, of course, come over from. Tuscany, the failure .0/ the unexpected fete, proudiy 

And a seveutii (who did things on a- large determined nottp advert to .the subject by tie 

scale) could not possibly give his attention to remotest bint in presence o£ the beaux ; care- 

a ball or any thing else, till he had finished , fully avoiding cvvn. Jo 'mention the word eo- 

a work which would convince the world that tillon wheji a ge$Uemuu-was W. One young 

the whole Atlantic Ocean was once land, and lady left ofF -wishing that > Taglioni would 

that the whole Americau continent was once , conic to America, the name of that celebrated 

water. artiste being synonymous with dancing; and 

Jo be brief, the number of young men who another cjiccl^d herself when about to inquire 
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of her sister if she had seen a missing ball of groups that stood round as listeners, he uni- 

silk, because the word ball was not to be ut- formly took a position from Whence he could 

tered before one of the male sex. see her to advantage all the time. When 

Things *ere in this uncomfortable state, she happened to glance towards him, which, 

when Miss Lucinda Mandeville, the belle it must be confessed, she did much oftene* 

par excellence, gave a turn to them which we than she intended (particularly when slid 

shall relate after presenting our readers with came to the finest passage of her song), she 

a sketch of the lady herself. never failed to find his eyes fixed on her face 

Miss Mandeville was very beautiful, very with a gaze of involuntary admiration, that, 

accomplished, and very rich, and had just when they met, were instantly changed to an 

completed her twenty-second year. Her pa- averted look of indifference. 
rents being dead, she presided over an ele- Though he was scrupulous in dancing with 

gant mansion in the most fashionable part of her once only in the course of the evening, 

the city, having invited an excellent old lady, she could not but perceive that, during this 

a distant relation of the family, to reside with set, his countenance, in spite of himself 

her. Mrs. Danforth, however, was but no- lighted up with even more than its usual ani- 

minally the companion of Miss Mandeville, mation. And if she accidentally turned her 

being so entirely absorbed in books that it head, she saw that his eyes were following 

was difficult to get her out of the library. her every motion : as well indeed they might, 

The hand of Miss Mandeville had been for she danced with the lightness of a sylph, 
sought openly by one half the gentlemen and the elegance of a lady, 
that boasted the honour of her acquaintance, Notwithstanding bis own acknowledged 
and it had been hinted at by the other half, taste for every thing connected with the fine 
with the exception of Gordon Fitzsimmons, arts, Fitzsimmons never asked to see Miss 
a young attorney of highly promising talents, Mandeville's drawings. But she observed 
whose ambition would have led him to look that, after she had been showing them to 
forward to the probability of arriving at the others, and he supposed her attention to be 
summit of his profession, but whose rise was, elsewhere engaged, he failed not to take them 
as yet, somewhat impeded by several very up, and gaze on them as if he found it diifi- 
aingular notions ; such, for instance, as that cult to lay them down again, 
a lawyer should never plead against his con- In conversation, he never risked a corn- 
science, and never undertake what he knows pliment to Miss Mandeville, but often dis- 
to be the wrong side of a cause. sented with her opinion, and frequently ral- 

Another of his peculiarities was a strange lied with her. — Yet when she was talking to 

idea that no gentleman should ever conde- any one else, he always contrived to be within 

scend to be under pecuniary obligations to hearing ; and frequently, when engaged him- 

his wife — ergo— that a man who has nothing self in conversing with others, he involuntarily 

himself should never marry a woman that stopped short to listen to what Lucinda was 

has any thing. This last consideration had saying. 

induced Mr. Fitzsimmons to undertake the Miss Mandeville had read much, and seen 

Herculean task of steeling his heart, and much, and had had much love made to her: 

settiDg his face against the attractions of but her heart had never, till now, been 

Miss Mandeville, with all her advantages of touched even slightly. That Fitzsimmons 

mind and person. Notwithstanding, there- admired her she could not possibly doubt: 

fore, that her conversation was always de- and that he loved her she would have been 

lightful to him, he rarely visited her, except equally certain, only that he continued all 

when invited with other company. the time in excellent health and spirits ; that 

^ Lucinda Mandeville, who, since the age of so far from sitting " like patience on a monu- 

Bixteen, had been surrounded by admirers, meny * he seldom sat any where : that when 

and accustomed to all the adulation that is he smiled (which he did very often), it was 

generally lavished on a beauty and an heiress, evidently not at grief : and that the conceal- 

was surprised at the apparent coldness of ment he affected, was assuredly not feeding 

Gordon Fitzsimmons, than whom she had on his cheek, which, so far from turning 

nsver met with a young man more congenial " green and yellow," had lost nothing of its 

to her taste. His manifest indifference con- " natural ruby/' 

tinually attracted her attention, and,, after a Neither was our heroine at all'likely to 
while, she began to suspect that it was no in- die for love. Though there seemed no pros- 
difference at all, and that something else pect of his coming to a proposal, and though 
lurked beneath it. What that was, the sa- she was sometimes assnred by the youngest 
gacity of her sex soon enabled her to discover, and prettiest of her female friends, that they 

Fitzsimmons never urged Lucinda to play, knew from authentic sources that Mr. Fitz- 
never handed her to the piano, never placed simmons had magnanimously declared against 
her harp for her, never turned over the leaves marrying a woman of fortune ; yet other 
of her music-book ; but she always perceived, ladies, who were neither young nor hand- 
that though he affected to mingle with the some; and had no hope of Mr, Jfttzsimmons 
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for themselves, .was so kind as to convince motive, and understood the implied reproof. 

Miss Mandeville that he admired her even at Some protested that they should never have 

the very top of admiration." And these courage to go, and talked of declining the 

generous and disinterested ladies were usually, invitation. But the majority decided on ac- 

after such agreeable communications, invited cepting it, justly concluding that it was best 

•m! 1SS MandevUle t0 P ass the evening to carry the thing off with a good grace ; and 

with her. having, besides, much curiosity .to sec how 

Also — our heroine chanced one day to the ladies would conduct, if we may be par- 
overhear a conversation between Dora her doned a yankeeism. 

own maid, and another mulatto girl ; in Fitzsimmons declared that the delinquent 
which Dora averred to her companion that beaux were rightly punished by this palpa- 
she had heard from no less authority than ble hit of the belles. And he congratulated 
Squire Fitzsimmons's man Cato, " who al- himself on having always voted in favour of 
ways wore a blue coat, be the colour what it the hall being given as formerly : secretly 
may, that the squire was dead in love with hoping that Miss Mandeville knew that he 
Miss Lucinda, as might be seen from many had not been one of the backsliders. We 
invisible symptoms, and that both Dora and are tolerably sure that she did know it. 
Cato had a certain foregiving that it would Eventually the invitations were all ac- 
tum out a match at last, for all that the lady cepted, and the preparations went secretly 
had the money on her side, which, to be sure, but rapidly on, under the superintendence of 
was rather unnatural ; and that the wedding Miss Mandeville and Miss Vernon. In the 
might be looked for momently." mean time, the gentlemen, knowing that they 

In the course of the next quarter of an all looked conscious and foolish, avoided the 
hour, Miss Lucinda called Dora into her ladies, and kept themselves as much out of 
dressing-room, and presented her with a their sight as possible ; with the exception of 
little Thibet shawl, which she had worn but Gordon Fitzsiramons, he being the only one 
once. Dora grinned understandingly : and that felt freedom to " wear his beaver up." 
from that time she contrived to be overheard At length the eventful evening arrived. It 
so frequently in similar conversations, that had been specified in the notes that the la- 
much of the effect was diminished. dies were to meet the gentlemen at the ball- 
To resume the thread of our narrative, — room, which was a public one engaged for 
Lucinda being one morning on a visit to her the occasion. Accordingly, the beaux found 
friend Miss Vernon, the latter adverted to the all the belles there before "them ; the givers 
failure of the annual dancing party, of the fete having gone in their own con- 

" What would the beaux say, 1 ' — exclaimed veyances, an hour in advance of the time ap- 

Lucinda, struck with a sudden idea,—" if pointed for their guests. 
the belles were to give a ball to them, by way (To be continued.) 

of hinting our sense of their extraordinary ■■ 

remissness. Lee us convince them, that ac- COPYRIGHT.— AN ORIENTAL SKETCH, 
cording to the luminous and incontrovertible Bv Charles F. Hoffmax. 

aphorism of the renowned Sam patch, The great Haroun Alraschid, than whom no 

*' some things may be done as well as others." worthier follower of the Prophet ever sat on 

" Excellent," replied Miss Vernon, " the the throne of the Caliphs, (peace to his 

thought is well worth pursuing. Let us try memory) was, as all the world knows, a very 

what we can make of it" Miracle of Justice. With a power over the 

The two young ladies then proceeded to lives, and fortunes of his subjects such as 

an animated discussion of the subject, and mortal man hath scarcely swayed before, his 

the more they talked of it, the better they mind was never dizzied by the eminence to 

liked it They very soon moulded the idea which he had attained ; and even the Prophet, 

into a regular form : and as there was no who guided him to such a height of human 

time to be lost, they set out to call on seve- glory, could hardly have exercised such abso- 

ral of their friends and mention it to them.. lute rule with a more steady and equal hand. 

The idea, novel as it seemed, was seized But of the thousand instances which tho 

on with avidity by all to whom it was sug- Arabian annalists give of the discriminating 

gested, and a secret conclave was held on the justice of this great Caliph, there is no deci- 

following morning at Miss Mandeville's sion of his Divan, which hath struck us more 

house, where the ladies debated with closed than that remarkable but almost forgotten 

doors, while the plan was organized and the case between Omri, the poor descendant of 

particulars arranged : our heroine proposing the poet of that name, and Mustapha, the 

much that she thought would "point the rich vender of manuscripts at Bagdad, 
moral and adorn the tale." It chanced one day that, as Haroun was 

Next day, notes of invitation to a ball about breaking up his audience of Justice, 
given by the ladies, were sent round to the, the quick eye of the Vizier, the renowned 
gentlemen ; all of whom were surprised, anfl. Giafer al Barmeki, discovered, among the re- 
many mortified, for they at once saw the* tiring crowd, a pale and poorly-clad young 
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man, who was slowly leading away a blind 
and aged woman from the royal presence. 
The youth, as he withdrew, cast ever and 
anon a sad and appealing look at the judg- 
ment-seat of the Caliph, while at the same 
time attending and supporting his aged bur- 
den with a most assiduous care. — As filial 
tenderness and veneration for the aged are 
among the highest virtues of the Koran, so 
winning an instance of both could not but 
excite the interest of the good Giafer; and 
he straightway pointed out this retiring pair 
to the Commander of the Faithful. The 
Caliph spoke, and an officer instantly led 
them back to the foot of the Divan. 

"Thy name, young man," said the be- 
nignant monarch, looking kindly on the 
trembling youth, who, prostrating himself till 
he kissed the sacred carpet, thus replied: — 
" Oh, great King, live for ever. Thou scest 
before thee the meanest of thy slaves ; Allah 
be praised! It is Omri, the son of Zadoc, 
the son of Omri the poet, who now breathes 
the same air with the vicegerent of the Pro- 
phet upon earth." 

" And this aged woman?'' 

" She, oh light of the earth — she who 
should be willing to die now that she has 
once heard the voice of the King, though his 
face she cannot see — she is the mother of 
Zadok, the grandmother of Omri, who now 
stands before thee." 

" The wife and grandson of Omri the poet, 
reduced to such wretchedness ! Giafer !" — 
the Caliph looked more sternly than was his 
wont at that favourite minister — "how can 
such things be in my dominions !" 

The Vizier prostrated himself before the 
throne, and would have replied, but the Ca- 
liph, motioning him to rise before Giafer 
began to speak, told the young man to go on 
and tell his story. 

Premising his speech, then, v.ith all those 
worshipful and dulcet terms which were alike 
becoming in a good Mussulman and the de- 
scendant of Omri, ' the rose- breathed,' as he 
was called from the sweetness of his strains, 
the namesake of the poet thus pursued his 
talc: — 

" Those poems, oh King, which, as none 
better than thou know est, have filled all the 
world with fragrancy and delight, were the 
only dower and heritage which the blessed 
Omri left to Selika, his wife, and her son 
Zadok ! and yet not poor was their estate, as 
all men know who have smelt the incense 
that once burned nightly in the patace of 
Zadok here in Bagdad. People from all 
parts of the earth thronged to this great city 
to buy poems of Omri from Zadok, until the 
banks of the Tigris were black with the con- 
cour&e of strangers. Zadok and his mother, 
in the mean time, kept scribes— a multitude 
as great in number as the sands of Arabia— 
to make copies of these poems, which all 



good Mussulmen bought from him only, be- 
cause the Cadi would not certify that any 
others were genuine save those written out 
under the immediate eye of the son of Omri. 
Now it chanced that Zadok, who saw no end 
to such a source of exceeding riches, and who 
always spent all his income — one half in con- 
tributing to the splendid hospitality of this 
great capital, and one half in doing good to 
the poor — it chanced, I say, that Zadok died 
one day, and left me, his son, and this aged 
woman, his mother, this same estate of Orari's 
poems. 

" But— Allah forgive me — what ashes had 
we eaten that so much gold should turn to 
dust in our hands ? It so happened, oh, sire, 
in Bagdad there was a man, one Faustiz by 
name, a cunning worker in metals, who con- 
trived a machine for copying manuscripts so 
correctly that not one word should be amiss, 
and at the same time so rapidly that he could 
make ten thousand copies while a couimou 
scribe could make one ; and straightway this 
Faustiz commenced the making of books and 
selling them to the faithful. At first he used 
his machine only to make copies of such 
poeras, tales, and histories as were composed 
by himself or his friends, who wrote them for 
his, special use. But soon, oh! just King, 
he began to lay hands on the property of 
others. Men found that all the copies of 
each book he sold were so much alike and so 
true to each other that they needed no longer 
the word of the writer or his representative, 
or the certificate of the Cadi, to prove each 
manuscript to be a genuine copy of the origi- 
nal ; and knowing this, began to deal with 
the works of Omri, as if tbey were not the 
property of others. He could make the 
copies faster and more cheaply than we did, 
and he showered them over the land so pro- 
fusely that there was no call for ours. The 
estate which Omri had in those poems, built 
up with so many years of preparatory study 
— so many of subsequent toil — the propcriy 
so slowly amassed— with such honest and 
harmless industry— with such silent yet inde- 
fatigable pains — the property which he had 
bequeathed to his descendants to support 
his honoured name in respectability— this all 
melted from our possession and passed iuto 
the hands of others without any fault of our 
own. We become stricken in poverty and 
a reproach among men. 

" 4 Whose dog is that?' said the faithful, 
as I passed them by. ' Behold the beggared 
wife of poor Omri the poet,' said they, point- 
ing to my grandmother. ' "Words are not 
things, how could they expect to hold an ex- 
clusive property in mere words, which belong 
alike to all men.' ' Faustiz is a great bene- 
factor to the faithful, he scattereth the good 
things abroad which these foolish people 
would ministrate for their own exclusive 
use/ And with a thousand such like taunts, 
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oh ! great King, did men assail us as we it was permanent in proportion to the excel- 
begged for alms aloug the streets." lence of their works ; henceforth the season 
The descendant of the great poet paused, for reaping that reward will be so brief, 
as if much affected. Taliph stroked his head that they must minister instantly to some 
and looked at Giafer, and Giafer shook his gust of popular passion, some passing taste or 
head with that solemn air which — even before prejudice, in order to take advantage of it.— 
the time of Lord Burleigh — meant so much Those who thus draw a temporary subsistence 
among counsellors of state. The poor pc- from the public, will, of course, be forgotten, 
titioner gathered fresh confidence from these though an association of meanness in connec- 
important signs, and resumed with spirit— tion with their pursuits will still remain in the 
"The grandson of Omri would know of the memory of men; while those who will not 
commander of the faithful if Faustiz, the thus grovel to get their bread, will be for the 
worker in metals, and other men who now most part so poor, that the very name of 
use his cunning machine, should have the * poet* will pass into a byeword, as be- 
right of using it to make copies of books longing to a helpless, shiftless, poverty- 
which cannot belong to them, seeing that stricken being. But why do I speak thus to 
they neither wrote these books themselves the Commander of the Faithful, who knows 
nor did they pay others to write them, nor all things that are just and wise in the sight 
were these books given or bequeathed to them of Allah ?" said Omri, as he concluded his 
in any way whatsoever. Their copying ma- long-win4ed address with a deep salaam be- 
chine is doubtless of great use and benefit to fore retiring back a step or two from the Divan, 
the world in general, and its invention must " Let Faustiz, the cunning maker of this 
contribute to the glories of the great king's copying machine, be brought at ouce before 
reign. But even if uncommon privileges me," thundered the Caliph, 
should be accorded to Faustiz the inventor, " Odor of the universe — trampler on the 
even if his high merit cannot be fully re* necks of a thousand monarchs, to whom jus- 
warded without trespassing in some way tice is as a handmaiden, and mercy ever a 
upon the conflicting rights of others, is there shadow, your highness is not pleased to re- 
any reason why every common man who uses member, that by your own order I presented 
this machine should enjoy equal privileges ? this same Faustiz with a thousand sequins, 
The writer who published his books by the with which he soon afterward left your do- 
old mode of copying could always preserve minions to pursue his craft among some re- 
some control over his property — is this new mote nations of infidels." 
machine, whose beneficial use to the world " Bring before me, then, any of my sub- 
depends wholly upon the writers who supply jects who have dared to use this machine to 
it with original works, is it to take the life- filch from them the property of others ;" and 
blood from those to whom it owes its vitality ? straightway Mustapha, a rich dealer in books 
If its very origin is thus coupled with injus- who had made half his fortune out of the in- 
ticc, what must its influence be in those ages heritance of poor Omri, was led up before 
when the great Haroun no longer lives to the king. 

hold the people of the earth in his guiding " Mustapha, the son of Serab, what dirt 
hand. hast thou eaten that the property and rights 
" The scholar, whose early years are now of Omri should thus be appropriated by thee, 
spent in toilsome study, retreating often like without his consent?" 
some holy Dervish to his cell, the man of " Shadow of the prophet on earth,'* cried 
genius who, already skilled in letters, passes Mustapha, in unfeigned astonishment, " thy 
his best hours in converse with our most slave hath never meddled with the property 
learned Mufti ; the poet who traverses strange of the meanest of thy subjects.' 1 ^ , 
and wonderful lands and closely studies man " The works of Omri the poet — luu>t thou 
in all — those who now make truth and na- not been one of those who have robbed thia 
ture their guide in preparing works which young man, his grandson, and heir of the pro- 
must benefit humanity, and last through perty which he inherited in them !'' 
all time — those, who now, when ouce en- 'Property! oh great king, and where in 
rolled among our Arabian sages, have wealth the wise laws of thy empire — (Heaven only 
and honours showered upon them, which lift bounds its extent) — where is it written, that 
their souls above the mean and petty strug- man may have property in so unsubstantial 
glesof the crowd— these, if they would still a thing as a writing, which to preserve, he 
pursue their profession, and live by it, must must either lock up or carry about with 
be vastly changed in character. Many of him." 

them will be degraded to a class of intellec- " Thou fool, if the nature of property de- 
nial mountebanks, who live upon the breath pended upon the views of minds as narrow 
of public favour, and he who practises the as thine, the Bedouin of the desert might de- 
madde6t antics, will soonest get his remune- fine that wherein a man's possessions consists, 
ration from the mob. The reward of their as well as thou. Thou believest in houses, 
labours baa hitherto been slow in coming, but and land and things of such stability, as pro- 
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perty, The Bedouin believes that no man houses, which men aay ttt richly filled wkh 

can have an ownership save in the horses merchandise?* 1 

and camels, the tents, arms, and equipments " The grandsire of your slave, oh Kiag," 
he can carry about with him. Which, in answered Mustapha, brightening up with an 
natural law, hath the greater show of reason ? air of confidence at this question, " my grand- 
That a man may call a part of the earth his— sire was butler in the household of the vizier 
the earth which came from Allah and was of one of your royal predecessors. His faith- 
given alike for the use of all, or that he may ful services after many years were rewarded 
claim an exclusive property in the contri- with a sum of money and a house and garden 
vances of his own mind— those workings of in the neighbourhood of the city in which he 
his intellect which are as much apart of him- spent his declining years, enjoying all the 
self, and belong to him as naturally as does luxuries that are permitted to a good Mussel- 
the web which the spider weaves from his man. This wealth my father inherited, and 
own bowels, belong to the painstaking insect in turn the greater portion of it descended to 
which wove it. All men at first inhe- me; and this honestly acquired heritage I 
rited the earth* as common property, but have employed in trade." 
genius is a gift of God to individual men, " Your grandsire was doubtless a good man, 
and God will judge those who steal its and deserves his reward, Mustapha. The 
fruits." law is a just one which transmitted his pro- 
" Inshallah ! the interpreter of the will of perty safely to you. Bnt, Mashalla 1 Giafer, 
the Prophet, can scarce open his lips save to call we this justice ? Look ye once at those 
drop wisdom ; but oh ! Caliph ! the Arab of two men — that tawdry tradesman and that 
the desert still dealeth with things substantial, half-naked youth. His grandsire was a but- 
whose possession be might defend with the ler — a faithful, as it seems, and therefore 
strength of his arm, even as thy slave might justly rewarded one; but a man whose wet- 
he compelled to defend his house and raer- vices to his employer—to his fellow-men, 
chandize against these same wild Bedouins, ceased and terminated for ever with his own 
if he were not so fortunate as to live under existence* Of the other, the grandsire was a 
the shadowing wings of thy power. Allah Poet — a man whose services to society in the 
grant that it may never diminish. " time when he flourished were at least equal 
" Thou defend !" echoed Haroun, with a to those of the butler— but, unlike him, a 
smile of mingled merriment and contempt, as man whose services to mankind did not cease 
he glanced his eye over the feeble frame of and terminate with his mortal existence ; for 
Mustapha ; " Thou defend ! why, thou paltry while the fire of his thoughts can animate, 
slave, knowest thou not that it is the law — the music of his verses soothe — while he sup- 
ine power of the law alone — which keeps the plies aliment to the soul, and actually mint- 
body and soul of such things as thou art, to- gles his intellectual being with the mental 
gether. It is the law alone which guards texture of his reader, mankind are still the 
thee and thousands like thee, in their honest poet's debtors. Now, if a difference is to be 
possessions ; and as for thy dishonest ones, if made in the civil rights of these two men, 
I mistake not, it is only the law which could which of them is it that should have the privi- 
keep this sturdy youngling from wresting lege of bequeathing the fruit of his labours to 
them from thee, or visiting upon thy wretch- his children V 

ed carcass the injury he has received at thy "I give it against the Butler," said Giafer, 

hands. Answer me thou, Giafer, is it iust and the Caliph embraced him for the righteons- 

that the mantle of the law, which so comfort- ness of his decision. 

ably covers this merchant of books, should The story goes on to say that Mustapha, who 

afford no corner for this orphan youth to was slow in comprehending the full force of 

creep under ? Should not those who minister the Caliph's illustration, trembled in his shoes, 

to the mental wants of my people be as much lest every son-of-a-butler was about to be 

fostered and protected as those who supply outlawed, and his own heritage exposed to be 

their physical necessities ? Shall we give dealt with as freely as he had invaded that of 

them the lot of the Ishmaelite, and thus Omri. But the magnanimous Haroun, while 

teach them to prey upon the society which restoring a tlien esteemed class to their (an- 

willnot protect them?" ciently) legal rights, had no idea of accom- 

"But this youth, oh King," doubtingly panying this act by one of cruelty and oppo- 

interposed the trembling Mustapha, " he did sition to others. His object was only to give 

not thus minister to the wants of thy people, his subjects, of all classes and pursuits, equal 

he had no share in producing the poems of protection from the laws of the land. 
the great Omri, which he claims as his ex- The legend concludes by mentioning—and 

elusive property 1" this is a feet which it may really interest the 

" Hearken, son of Serah," said the Caliph, reader to know— that the young* Omri, re- 

"how gottest thou the means by which thon stored to the possession (or what in modern 

wast enabled to purchase one of these ma- times might be translated the copyright) of his 

chines from Faustis, and furnish thy ware* father's poems, lived long in great affluent* 
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at Bagdad j and fthining forth under happier 
auspices, with some of his ancestral fire, 
wrote some of the best of those charming 
stories which, under the name of the Arabian 
Nights' Entertainments, have made all the 
wprld familiar with the name and fame of the 
great Caliph Haroun Alraschid. 



LINES AFTER A TEMPEST. 
By W. C. Bryant. 

Ths day had been a day of wind and storm; 

The wind was laid, the storm was overpast, 
And stooping from the zenith, bright and warm, 

Shone the great sun on the wide earth at last. 

I stood upon the upland slope, and cast 
My eye upon a broad and beauteous scene, 

Where the vast plain lay girt by mountains vast, 
And hills o'er hills lifted their beds of green, 
With pleasant vales scooped out and villages be- 
tween. 

The rain-drops glistened on trees around, 

Whose 'shadows on the tall grass were not stirred, 
Save when a shower of diamonds to the ground 

Was shaken by the flight of startled bird ; 

Por birds were warbling round, and bees were 
heard 
About the flowers; the cheerful rivulet sung 

And gossiped as he hastened ocean -ward ; 
To the gray oak the squirrel, chiding, clung 
And chirping from the ground the grasshopper up- 
sprung. 

And from beneath the leaves that kept them dry 

Flew many a glittering insect here and there, 
And darted up and down the butterfly, 

That seemed a living blossom of the air. 

The flocks came scattering from the thicket, where 
The violent rain had pent them ; in the way 

Strolled groups of damsels frolicsome and fair ; 

The farmer swung the scythe or turned the hay, 
And 'twixt the heavy swaths his children were at 
play. 

It was a scene of peace— and, like a spell, 
Did that serene and golden sunlight fall 

Upon the motionless wood that clothed the fell, _ 
And precipice upspringing like a wall, 
And glassy river and white waterfall, 

And happy living things that trod the bright 
And beauteous scene; while far beyond them all, 

On many a lovely valley out of sight, 

Was poured from the blue heavens the same soft 
golden light, 

I looked, and thought the quiet of the scene 
And emblem of the peace that yet shall be, 

When o'er earth's continents and isles between, 
The noise of war shall cease from sea to sea, 
And married nations dwell in harmony; 

When millions crouching in the dust to one, 
No more shall beg their lives on bended knee. 

Nor the black stake be dressed, nor in the sun 

The o'er-laboured captive toil, and wish his life 
wajra (tone* 



Too long at clash of arms, amid her bowers 
And pools of blood, the earth baittood aghast : 

The feir earth that should only blush ortth flowers 
And ruddy fruits ; hut not for aye can last 
The storm ; and sweet the sunshine when 'tis past* 

Lo! the clouds poll away— they break— they fly, 
And, like the glorious light of summer, cast 

O'er the wide landscape from the embracing sky, 

On all the peaceful world the smile of heaven shall lie. 

IN DIAN NAMES. 

" How can the red men be forgotten, while so 
many of our states and territories, rivers and lakes, 
are designated by their names ?" 



Ye say they all have passed away, 

That noble race and brave, 
That their light canoes have vanish'd 

From off the crested wave ; 
That 'mid the forest where they roam'd 

There rings no hunter's shout ; 
But their name is on your waters,— 

Ye may may not wash it out. 

Yes, where Ontario's billow 

Like ocean's surge is curl'd, 
Where strong Niagara's thunders wake 

The echo of the world ; 
Where red Missouri bringeth 

Rich tribute from the west, 
And Rappahannock sweetly sleeps 

On green Virginia's breast. 

Ye say their cone-like cabins 

That clustered o'er the vale, 
Have disappeared as wither'd leaves 

Before the autumn gale : 
But their memory Kveth on your hills, 

Their baptism on your shore, 
Your everlasting rivers speak * 

Their dialect of yore. 

Old Massachusetts wears it 

Within her lordly crown, 
And broad Ohio bears it 

Amid his young renown. 
Connecticut hath wreath'd it 

Where her quiet foliage waves, 
And bold Kentucky breath'd it hoarse 

Through all her ancient caves. 

Wachuset t hides their lingering voice 

Within his rocky heart, 
And AHeghany graves its tone 

Throughout his lofty chart. 
Monadnock on his forehead hoar 

Doth seal the sacred trust. 
Your mountains build their monument. 

Though ye give the winds their dust. 



BRILLIANT PROSPECTS ; 

A-LA-MODE. 
By Emma C. Embury. 



OR, THE MARRIAGE 



PART I.— OPINIONS. 

"Good morning, sister Susan; I suppose 
you have come to tell me you have decided 
on Harriet's marriage," said Mrs. Hilton, as 
the fashionable Mrs. Arlington entered hep 
neat hut plainly furnished parlour. 
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« I here, Mary," was the reply; "an*, if 
you can spare an hour from your nursery, I 
want to talk with yon about it, and learn 
your ejections. 

"Yon hare improved upon the usual 
method, Susan," said her sister, laughing : 
" most persons ask adriee, and then follow 
their own inclinations ; but you decide first, 
and then ask counsel." 

" Why, to tell you the truth, Mary, though 
I was unwilling to mar Harriett's brilliant 
prospects by your old-fashioned notions, yet 
I really wish to hear your reasons for not ap- 
proving the marriage. " 

" My first objection is so self-evident, 
Susan, that it cannot be refuted. Harriet is 
a mere child." 

" She is sixteen." 

" And pray, what but a child is a girl of 
*ix teen, whose time has been divided between 
the nursery and the scbool-room. She may 
be a good scholar, and possess great skill in 
music and dancing, but of the active busi- 
ness of life she can never have even a thought. 
It is nearly seventeen years since I was at 
that happy age ; and yet I can recollect how 
totally unfit I must have been for any serious 
responsibility." 

" Yet you ought to have been more wo- 
manly than most girls, educated as you were, 
by that most precise of all venerable spin- 
sters, aunt Hetty." 

"It is to our good aunt Hester's strict 
notions of womanly duties, that I owe much 
of my present happiness, bister Susan ; but 
at that early age, I could have contributed 
but little to a husband's domestic comfort." 

"Your experience is very different from 
mine, Mary ; I can add ten years to your 
calendar ; for ala* ! it is seven and twenty 
years since I was sixteen, but J can remem- 
ber how I longed to quit school, and have a 
house and servants of my own." 

" Doubtless such idle wishes often crossed 
my brain, sister, when aunt Neppy kept me 
home, hour after hour, stitching wristbands, 
or sent me into the kitchen to learn how to 
cook a dinner, but I repeat, that to the re • 
strictioos 1 then thought severe, I owe many 
of my present enjoyments." 

<* But the minds of some develope much 
more rapidly, perhaps ; Harriet has long 
been at the head of her school." 

" I thought you intended to leave her with 
Mrs. Bartley another year." 

" So I did ; she had only visited home for 
the Christmas holidays ; and, to tell you the 
truth, her trunk was packed to return to 
school, the very evening Edward Tracy made 
proposals to her father." 

" And Edward Tracy's proposals at once 
completed her education, I suppose," said 
Mrs. Hilton. , " Well, sister, I hope it is all 
for the best; but I am no friend to such 
early marriages." 



" I was married at eighteen, Mary, and 
have never repented it, while you — " 

M I know what you would amy, Susan ; you 
mean that you at eighteen married a rich 
merchant, and have lived like a princess ever 
since ; while I waited till twenty-three, only 
to wed a professional man, whose talents 
procure him a simple competence. Nay, 
you need not disclaim my version of your 
thoughts; we are each happy in oar own 
way. The eclat of fashionable life, the am- 
bition of giving the best dinners, and the 
most brilliant parties ; the triumph of pos- 
sessing the most stately house, and the 
richest French furniture, is, too, a sufficient 
recompense for the vexations atttendanton 
such a life ; while I would not exchange for 
all your splendour the quiet, the retirement, 
the domestic comfort of my humble home." 

" Well, you certainly seem very contented, 
Mary, and yet I wonder how you can recon- 
cile yourself to sueh a life ; your house is a 
mere bandbox." 

" It is large enough to contain all my real 
friends, and I never give parties." 

" Your furniture is very plain.*' 

*' It is substantial, and as good as our fa- 
ther's house ever boasted." 

" True, but in our father's time there was 
no better in use ; now every merchant's wife 
tries to display Brussels carpets and French 
chairs." 

" I am quite content to avoid all such com- 
petition, whether with the wives of merchants 
or mechanics ; it gives me no pain to return 
to my simple apartments, after spending a 
day in your luxurious ones." 

" But you have so few servants." 

" I have au excellent cook who does not 
dibdaiii to assist in the general work of the 
house ; a faithful old nurse to take charge 
of my children, and my good little Kitty, the 
orphan whom I took into my family when I 
was just married. These women are all at- 
tached to me by ties of kindness and good- 
will, so that my wishes are laws to them. 
It is true, I have no French cuisinier, to 
make my kitchen look like the caboose of 
a steamboat ; I have no whiskered lackey to 
put my friends out of countenance by his ira- 
pertinence to the ' nobody* :* no S*iss govern- 
ness to teach my children bad French and 
worse principles ; but I have a quiet, well- 
ordered household, and to our old aunt's no- 
tions, I owe the power of obtaining such a 
desirable acquisition/' 

" You are quite eloquent, Mary ; but 1 be- 
lieve you are more than half right. Your 
house always looks comfortable; your chil- 
dren are well-trained, and your little dinner- 
p rties are unexceptionable ; but how you 
i.uuage to do all this, I cannot conceive. 
You would be surprised if I were to tell you 
the trouble I have with my eight servants. 
My fat old cook divides his time between ex- 
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Smments jn tart gastronomique and the bil- " I believe all boarding-school girls are 
ard-table: my coachman starves the horses, much alike in one point, Mary; they come 
and gets drank with the money for which he home with imaginations excited by novel- 
sells their oats ; the footman spends his time reading, and are ready to fall in love at a 
in trimming his whiskers; and the waiter moment's warning, with any interesting 
loses the silver, and breaks my Sivret china ; youth. Harriet is like the rest ; and the at* 
-- so much for the men. With the women tentions of a man as handsome as Edward 
it is but little better : the nurse neglects my Tracy soon produce an impression. You 
children while she flirts with the beaux who look grave ; yon think me wrong in giving 
erowd to the house on Sunday, in yellow Harriet to one of whom I know so little." 
gloves and blue inexpressibles : the chamber- " I will be frank with you, Susan ; to me 
maid borrows my embroidered capes for her the advantages of wealth and intellect are of 
evening parties ; and the prattling French little value, in comparison with good princi- 
governess has actually been detected in a pies and sound morality. Edward Tracy 
clandestine correspondence with one of my may be the most fascinating of men, but if 
husband' 9 clerks, a simple boy from the he lack steadiness of character, Harriet will 
country. There is no help for it; ifldis- never be happy with him. She is naturally 
miss them, I shall get no better ; so 1 must very affectionate in her disposition, with 
shut my eyes and let matters take their warm feelings, and, I should think, a strong 
course. I could not endure a life of domes- tendency to romantic sensitiveness ; she will 
tic drudgery ." attach herself to her husband with the most 

Mrs. Hilton did not reply; she knew it ardent tenderness; and if he be a man of high- 
was useless to tell her that what she called toned character and sound sense, he will 
drudgery was in fact the duty of every good mould her into the loveliest woman in so- 
wife ; and that manual labour may not always ciety ; but if he is one of the votaries of ex- 
be necessary, yet the constant supervision of citement, a lover of pleasure merely, then 
the mistress is essential to the well-being of woe to her, as soon as the charm of her 
a family. " The eye of the master maketh a beauty palls upon his senses ! You are giv- 
diligent servant," is a proverb almost for- irtg to the hands of a stranger, a cherished 
gotten in these days of luxury and false re- plant, just when it is about to blossom in 
iinement perfect beauty; if he watch over it with 

"Our discussion has led us far from Har- anxious care, all will be well; but if he 
riet and her fortunes, 11 said Mrs. Hilton, after blight it in the bud, you will bitterly repent 
a moment's pause ; "I should like to know the haste with which you transferred it to 
something of her intended husband ; he is a another. If she were several years older, with 
very handsome man, yet there is something a mind fully developed, and a strength of cha- 
in the expression of his face which I do not racter fitted to endure the vicissitudes of life, 
like." she might be trusted to a fate so promising; 

" He is the son of an old friend of my hus- but, at her age, she will be the mere plaything 

band, and by the recent death of his father of a husband who has gained a deeper insight 

has come into possession of a large fortune." into the good and evil of this world's wisdom ; 

" What do you know of his character and and it will be hard for her to obtain in future 

temper, Susan V* the influence which a wife ought always to 

" Very little ; he has spent several years possess, and which is only to be gained by 

in Europe, and is very well informed. He the unison of firm principles and perfect 

is said to be somewhat eccentric, and his gentleness. He may delight in the beauty 

manners are a little reserved." of his girlish wife, but he can scarcely be ex- 

" What are his. religious principles?" pected to respect her opinions; and woe to 

" Oh, I suppose he is like most other young the woman whose husband does not regard 

men, and thinks religion may better be de- her as his confidential friend. And now that 

ferred to a later period of life. You shake I have finished my lecture, Susan, pray tell 

your head, Mary; surely you do not expect me when the marriage is to take place?" 

to find young men, at the present day, models " As soon as we can complete our arrange - 

of piety." ments ; probably in about a fortnight," an- 

'* How long has he known Harriet?'' swered Mrs. Alington, as she rose to depart. 

" He dined with us last year, when Harriet Her sister's earnestness had startled her into 

was little more than a pretty child, but I more serious reflection than she usually in* 

think he has never seen her since, until dulged, and she bade her farewell with a sad- 

about three weeks ago, when we met him in dened countenance. But when she stepped 

Broadway* Her extreme beauty seemed to into her carriage, and threw herself back 

attract him immediately, and he has since upon her luxurious cushions, her old habits 

then been a constant visitor." of thought returned, " After all," said she 

" Does Harriet fancy she has any attach- to herself, " wealth is a very desirable thing; 

ment to him ? 1 say fancy, because it could Harriet may never have such another bril- 

scarcely be a genuine affection already.'' liant offer, and what signifies a few years 
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.more or less ? — she most learn by experience when Edward was placed at school, and left, 

instead of precept" supplied with daily comforts. There was do 

Alas ! how little benefit from those costly home into which he could enter, to learn the 

lessons has that mother derived, who willingly happy influence of social duties ; no mother 

transfers her daughter to so severe a school, to infuse a love of virtue into his soul, by 

when her own kind guidance might save her her gentle precepts and example ; no sisters 

from its harsh discipline ! to teach him an habitual reverence for the 

part ii. — experience. purity of wo man' 8 nature* His college life 

On her sixteenth birthday, Harriet Arling* had been disgraced by no excesses, and ta 

ton became the wife of the rich and hand- all appearance his moral character was as 

some Edward Tracy. The wedding was un- unimpeachable as his mental qualities were 

equalled in splendour ; the bride looked fairy- brilliant ; but it was whispered that his fen. 

like in her loveliness, and queenly in the intimate friends could tell a different tale, 

richness of her apparel— what more could a In fact, Tracy was consummately selfish, 

fashionable mother desire ? A few weeks were For his vices had not the excuse of youthful 

devoted to festivity, and then the newly wed- passion, since he was actually as cold awl 

ded pair set sail for France, where they pur- calculating as if he had numbered four seen 

posed spending their first year, amid the winters ; and for. his viatutf*, or what passed 

gaieties of Paris. Among Mrs. Arlington's as such, he deserved little praise, became 

parting lessons to her daughter, was one, they were the result solely of interested mo- 

which Harriet vainly tried to understand* tivea, A most ingenious sophist, he could 

"Be careful, my child," said her mother, deceive hi mfelf and others- into the belief that 

" that you never inquire into your husband's he was actuated by the noblest princpks, 

early history ; there are a thousand adven- when he waa only obeying the dictate* of 

tures which befal a man m the course of his inclination ; and, with sentiments of honour 

life, to which he dislikes to recur ; and it is and magnanimity for ever on hie lips, he was 

always best for his wife to know nothing never known to do a disinterested act 

about them." Harriet possessed a mind of Such was the husband of the lovely and 

such perfect purity, that even the contagion warm-hearted Harriet. Well might set 

of a boarding-school had failed to corrupt it ; wordly -minded mother dread her inquiring 

and therefore she was utterly ignoraut of the into his past Hie ; bnt more, far more, 'might 

vices of society. To her, Tracy seemed all she have feared for his future conduct, 

that she could desire; and she did not dream A sudden transition from the restraints of a 

that he could have ever known evil; she boarding-school to the excitements of fashion* 

would never, therefore, have thought of in- able life, might have tried the strength of a 

quiring into his past history, simply because far more vigorous mind than waa possessed 

she was quite satisfied with him at present; by Mrs. Tracy. Bewildered in the whirl of 

and yet, her mother's, words, implying that gaiety, and intoxicated by continued draughts 

there might be something t» learn respecting of adulation, Harriet gave herself up to the 

her husband, troubled her more than she full enjoyment of pleasure. But she seen 

would have liked to confess. Immediately learned that life's pleasures are like earth's 

upon their arrival in Paris, they were sur- flowers — if we are content to inhale task 

rounded by Tracy's former friend* and Har- sweets while engaged in the exercise of active 

net found herself the centre of attraction to duties, they are harmless and e*en healthful, 

the most fashionable circle of the pleasure- but if we. gather them around us while we 

loving metropolis. Her extreme youth, her recline upon the drowsy couch of indolence 

exceeding beauty, her winning simplicity of and supineuess, their rich perfume can only 

manners, and her frank demeanour, made bring disease and death, 

her a general favourite ; and Tracy had the A few short months sufficed for her dream 

satisfaction of knowing that the voice of of folly, and then all the allurements of 

fashion now ratified his own taste. society could not blind her to the fact that 

Edward Traoy was one of the world's vo- her husband waa daily becoming neglectful 

tarie8 and victims. At an early age he had in his conduct towards her. The novelty of 

been sent to school in England, and from success was over; the triumph of possessing 

thence he had entered the university ; so that so young and pretty a wife had ceased to in- 

from his childhood he had been deprived of terest him, and Tracy was rapidly returning; 

the advantages of home influence. His to his old habits of dissipation. Wounds! 

mind had been cultivated, but his heart ne- by his indifference, and accustomed to have 

glected ; and the sweet charities of life, which every grievance redressed by her affectionate 

grew up only in the quiet sunshine of do- parents, as soon as made known to them, 

mestio retirement, had never diffused their Harriet, naturally enough, adopted the same 

perfume around bis boyhood. His mother^ system of girlish repining in her intercourse 

had died while he was an infant; and his fa- with her husband. With the fretful manaer 

the*, immersed in the cares of business, of a petted child, she reproached him for ait 

thought that hit duty was fully performed frequent absences, and his manifold engage- 
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merits; and vainly expec te d that the petu- opera cloaks, she had learned some of the 

lance which had been indulged by her mother, dark secrets of her husband's early life. To 

would have equal influence with him. Na- the mind of a pure-hearted girl, whose ideas 

turally good-tempered, her fretfulness was of human nature have been formed after the 

only the result of unlimited indulgence ; and inimitable models of the heroes of romance, 

judicious advice, joined with kind treatment, nothing can give so fearful a shock as tbe 

would soon have subdued such a disposition, discovery that the object of her innocent love 

but Tracy was not calculated to correct faults has ever been the votary of vicious indul- 

in the characters of others, and a habit of gence. Ignorant of the temptations which 

bickering soon grew up between them which assail mankind, and rightly regarding as 

threatened to destroy all domestic comfort. crimes those excesses which the good-natured 

Harriet, with a youthful impatience of me- world considers as venial errors, she feels that 

lancholy feelings, endeavoured to lose the re- the shrine on which she offered her young, 

collection of her discomfort, by plunging affections, has been polluted by unholy fires ; 

still more deeply in fashionable folly. There and while she yet clings to her idolatry, she 

were many among her acquaintances, who, no longer looks with perfect faith upon tho 

while they lacked her advantages in point of idol. If she would continue to love her hus- 

wealth, and youth, and beauty, were far her band, she must learn a tolerance of evil from 

superiors in worldly wisdom. These persons which her soul recoils, and allow the dove- 

gladly undertook her guidance through the like plumage of her own pure spirit to be 

• mazes of society, and by their aid, the equip- overshadowed by the darkly brooding wing of 

age, the dress, the entertainments of Mrs. the Tempter. 

Tracy, became distinguished for their splen- A woman of less feeling, placed in Harriet's 
dour and richness. But in vain the poor girl situation, would, perhaps, have resigned her- 
tried to cheat herself into happiness. The self quietly, and comforted herself with the 
warmer feelings of early youth, were, daily external advantages of her position — for 
withering within her bosom, and no outward Tracy rarely interfered in his wife's pursuits 
show could compensate her for their loss. — and a little management would have ena- 
The romance, which belongs more or less to bled her to avoid the frequent scenes of angry 
the nature of every woman, had not been altercation which made her so very miserable* 
wasted by her upon school friendships, or But Harriet had too much affection for her 
fancied attachments, but had at once centered husband, too little regard for those worldly 
upon her husband. No calculations of in- advantages which she had possessed from in- 
terest had ever been in her mind connected fancy, to be content with such a lot Candid 
with her marriage. She saw a man of noble even to a fault, she possessed neither the 
person and graceful manners, offering to her skill which enables a cunning woman to ma. 
the devoted attentions of an ardent lover, and nage the inequalities of a capricious temper, 
her heart sprang towards him with girlish nor the tact which teaches a worldly wise one 
eagerness and fondness. When a woman to take advantage of the faintest ray of re- 
lives a little while in society, she learns, by turning good feeling in her husband. She 
sad experience, that disappointments must wae unhappy; she knew that her husband 
come, and bitter as- they may be when in- was the cause of hex misery, and she up- 
fHcted by those she loves best, she at length braided him with his cruelty in the same 
learns to bear them with patience, and even manner as, but a few months before, she 
to expect thou. But sad is the fete of her would have approached a schoolfellow, 
whose first sorrow is tbe work of him who has Tracy looked upon his young wife aa a 
sworn to love and cherish her — to whose lips mere child, whose happiness depended upon 
the chalice of disappointment is commended the gratification of her girlish whims ; and so 
the hand which placed on hers the symbol of long as he allowed her to do as she pleased* 
unbroken union. he thought she ought not to complain, if he 

To all outward appearance, Tracy was as assumed the same privilege. He did not 
kind to his wife as most fashionable hus- know that a woman's happiness consists in 
bands; but poor Harriet would willingly have the exercise of her affections, and that he 
exchanged his cold politeness when in so- might as well call upon a blind man to ad- 
ciety, for a single look of real tenderness j mire the beauties of nature, as expeet a 
while his capricious tyranny in private was woman to be content with mere external ad- 
such, as to keep alive a constant irritation of vantages, when shut out from the light of 
temper on her part, which served as an ex* love. He considered Harriet as spoiled by 
cuse, though it was in fact the result, of his early indulgence, but bad he ever looked into 
neglect of her feelings. the depths of her guileless character, he 

Another and a still deeper fountain of bit- would have learned that many a pearl of 

ternes, was finally opened in the heart of the price lay beneath the surface of the stream of 

young wife. In the careless freedom of eon- thought which his breath so often ruffled, 

versation with her Parisian friends, whose The tale I am relating is no uncommon 

morality hung about them as loosely as their one. Who cannot point to some similar in- 
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stance of domestic estrangement, even among been too early subjected to the trials which 
their own familiar friends? The world is wit- require womanly strength of character, and 
ness to some brilliant marriages; it beholds womaidy gentleness of demeanour. The pet- 
the newly wedded pair surrounded by affla- ted child, fresh from the indulgence of the 
ence and luxury ; it, perhaps, welcomes them nursery, with all the waywardness of a school 
to its scenes of gaiety, but no more is known, girl yet clinging to her affectionate nature, 
until suddenly the tie is severed! — the wife was but little fitted to encounter the fate 
returns to the home of her childhood — the which awaited her. Broken in health and 
husband becomes a solitary wanderer. Then spirits, and suffering from a nervous irrita- 
come surmises and conjectures, recollections biliry which threatened to destroy reason it- 
of trifling differences between the parties, and self, she returned to the home of her happy 
it may be, all the " kind mendacity of hints,' 1 years, the mere shadow of herself. The joy- 
to explain the motives of so unforeseen a ous expression of her once beautiful face had 
separation. But who, save the sufferers given place to a look of care and vexation; 
themselves, can know of the causes which her smooth forehead bore traces of the oft- 
led to such a disruption of domestic ties? knit brow, and she seemed prematurely aged 
"Who can trace the course of the tempest from in mind as well as body. The sudden death 
the " cloud no bigger than a man's hand/' to of her infant, to whom she had looked for 
the fiery thunderbolt rending the chain which fnture solace in her loneliness of -heart, corn- 
bound the fettered pair ? Who was allowed pleted the work which her ill-assorted ra.ir- 
to hear the angry word, the hasty retort ? ri&ge had begun ; and while Tracy still re- 
Who beheld the cold look, the bitter sneer? mained amid the gaieties of. Paris, his wife 
Who listened to the keen reproach of wounded - was fast sinking into a state of mental imbe- 
affection, the scoffing reply of incipient cility. 

hatred ? Alas! so frail is human nature, that She would sit for! hours in one position; 

our very virtues sometimes do the work of her hands hinging listlessly by her side, her 
vices, and even as fanaticism mny he produc- ; head bent down, her eyes fixed on vacancy, 

tive of as much evil as infideltty, so our ten- seemingly abstracted from every thing around 

derest affection*, when injudiciously exer- her. The .voice of her mother, the presence 

cised, may be as «nbver<ive of domestic hap of her father, were alike powerless to arouse 

pine.*s as aversion. • her at sucti tim< s from her mournful trance. 

" The two first ye^rs of married life are She required hpr. rorirq to be.daifcrned ; and 
always the most hazardous; if we escape* the admission of a; ray of sunshine made 
shipwreck then, we may hope to steer our bark* lw*r shiver, as if the light of day were 
safely to a haven of rest.'* Such was the re- • perfectly abhorrent to .her. Alarmed at her 

mark of one now in her grave, who had passed, increasing hatred of life, her mother took 

not unscathed, through the ordeal ; and daily measures to guard her with the utmost vigi- 

experience proves the truth of her assertion, lance ; but her cares were vain. One morn- 

If it. requires time and patience, in order to ing her attendant left the room for a few 

modulate two musical instruments to perfect minutes, leaving Mrs. Tracy apparently 

harmony, how much more of both is needed buried in sleep ; on her return she was horror- 

to produce exact accordance? between two stricken to find her lying prostrate on the 

hearts, — those '• harps of a thousand strings" floor, with the blood flowing from a wound in 

—which when once wedded, can give forth her temple, Whether she had fallen against 

the music of life only when they are in uni- the chimney-piece in attempting to rise, or 

son. It matters not how intimately the cha- whether the more horrible suspicion which 

racter of each may have been studied by the entered the minds of her agonized parents was 

other before marriage ; the familiar inter- true, could never be known. She uttered 

course of wedded life developes a thousand not a word when she was placed in bed she 

trifling peculiarities, and half- formed habits, returned no answer to the entreaties of her 

which could not be discovered earlier, be- parents, nor the questions of her physicians ; 

cause there was no opportunity for their dis- and thus, in apparent unconsciousness, she 

play ; and, generally speaking, mutual for- lingered several days, ere death relieved her 

bearance is the first duty which we are called from the burden of existence, 

to exercise. On her eighteenth birthday she lay ex- 

At the expiration of the eventful two years, tended in her coffin, in the very room where, 

Harriet was once more an inmate of her two years before, she had stood, in girlish 

lather's house. The differences between her- loveliness and bridal array, to pronounce the 

self and her husband had arisen to such a irrevocable vows which doomed her to dis- 

height, that nothing remained but a separa- appointment and an early grave, 

tion ; and under pretence of seeking reno- Years have passed since she was laid in 

vated health in her native land, Mrs. Tracy the silent tomb, but it is scarcely six months 

returned to America, leaving her husband since Ed ward Tracy ended a life of profligacy 

still the ornament of the Parisian circles of by a death of unmitigated suffering— -the vic- 

fashion. Alasi the unhappy Harriet had tun of his own vices. 
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The heavy dew of the tropica was jet lying 
bright and uneshaled on every herb and 
flower; myriads of which, in must profuse 
variety of odour and of bloom, strewed, lik< 
one gorgeous carpet, the beautiful savannahs 
and wild forest glades of the fair province of 
Cahay. The sun had not fairly risen, al- 
though the warm and rosy light, which hai- 
bingered hia coming, was tinging, with his 
fairy dyes, the small and fleecy clouds, that 
floated, like the isles of some enchanted sea, 
over the azure skies. The faint sea-breeze, 
which murmured still among the fresh green 
leaves, though it waa fast subsiding, was 
laden with perfumes of such strange rich* 
ness, that while they gratified, they almost 
cloyed the censes ; birds of the most superb 
sod gorgeous plumage, Kara glancing, me- 
teor-like, among the boughs ; but the innu- 
merable insect tribes, which almost rival 
them in beauty, had not as yet been called 



forth to their life of a day, by the young sun- 
beams. The loveliness of those sequestered 
haunts, which had but recently been opened 
to the untiring and insatiate avarice of 
Europeans, exceeded the moat wild concep- 
tions, the most voluptuous dreams, of tha 
romancer or the poet. The solemn verdure 
of the mighty woods, thick set with trees, 
more graceful than the shades of those JEgcan 
isles, where the Ionian muse was horn to 
witch the world for ages — tha light and 
feathery primroses, the fan-like heads of tha 
tail palms, towering a hundred feet above 
their humbler, vet still lofty brethren— tha 
giant oaks, their whole trunks overgrown 
with thousands of bright parasites, and their 
vast branches canopied with vines and 
creepers — masses of tangled and impervious 
foliage — the natural lawns, watered by rills 
ofcbryital — the rocks that reared themselves 
among the forests, mantled not as the crags 
of the cold northern climes, with dark and 
melancholy ivy, but with festoons of fruits 
and flowers, that might have graced the gar- 
dens of the fabulous Heiparides— it was upon 
such a scene, aa is but imperfectly and 
feebly shadowed forth in the most glowing 
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language, that the sweet davin was breaking, to the occupation which he so gallantly pu*« 
when, from a distance, thro gh the lovely sued, was a green doublet, belted close about 
woodlands, the mellow notes of a horn, his waist by a girdle of Cordova leather, 
clearly and scientifically winded, came float- from which swung, clinking, at every stride 
ing on the gentle air; again it pealed forth of his horse, against the stirrup, a long and 
its wild cadences, nearer and louder than bask et-hil ted bilboa blade, in a steel scab- 
before — and then the deep and ringing bay bard, which was the only weapon that he 
of a full-mouthed hound succeeded. wore, except a short two-edged stiletto, 

Scarcely had the first echo of the woods thrust into the belt at the left side. A 
replied to the unwonted sounds, before a broad sombrero hat, with a drooping feather, 
beautiful slight hind, forcing her way through breeches and gloves of chamois leather, laced 
a dense thicket of briars, dashed, with the down the seams with silver, and russet bus- 
speed of mortal terror, into the centre of a kins drawn up to the knee, completed his 
small savannah, through which stole, almost attire. He sat his horse gracefully and 
silen:ly, a broad, bright rivulet of very limpid firmly, and the ease with which he supported 
water. Pausing for a second's space upon him and wheeled him to and fro among the 
the brink, the delicate creature stood, with fallen trees and rocks, notwithstanding the 
its swan-like neck curved backward, its thin fiery speed at which he rode, bespoke him no 
ear erect, its full black eye dilated, and its less skilful than intrepid as a horseman, 
expanded nostrils snuffing the tainted breeze* The chase continued for above an hour, 
It was but for a second that she stood; for, during which every species of scenery that 
the next moment, a louder and more bois- the level portions of the isle contained, was 
terous crash arose from the direction whence traversed by the hunter; the open forest, the 
she had first appeared — the blended tongues, dense swampy brake, the wide luxuriant 
as it would seem, of several hcunds running savannah !— and each, at such hot speed, 
together, on a hot and recent trail. Tossing that though he turned aside neither for bush 
her head aloft, she gathered her slight limbs nor bank, though he plunged headlong down 
under her, sprung, at one vigorous and elastic the steepest crags, and dashed his charger 
bound, over the rivulet, and was lost instantly without hesitation over every fallen tree that 
to view, among the thickets of the further barred his progress, and every brook or 
side. A few minutes elapsed, during which gulley that opposed him, still, it was with 
the fierce baying of the hounds came quicker no little difficulty that he contrived to keep 
and more sharply on the ear; and then, the hounds in hearing. And now the hap- 
from the same brake out of which the hind less hind, worn out by the sustained exer- 
had started, rushed, with his eyes glowing tiong, which had, at first, outstripped the 
like coals of fire, his head high in air, and utmost pace of her pursuers, but which 
his long, feathery tail lashing his tawny availed her nothing to escape from foes, 
sides, a formidable bloodhound, of that savage against whose most sagacious instinct and 
breed which was, in after times, so brutally unerring, 6cent she had but fleetness to op- 
employed against the hapless Indians by pose, was sinking fast, and must, as the 
their Christian conquerors. Another, and rider judged, by the redoubled speed and 
another, and a fourth succeeded, making the shriller baying of his hounds, soon turn to 
vaulted woods to bellow with the deep bay or be run down without resistance. H«r 
cadences of their continuous cry. graceful head was bowed low toward the 

Hard on the bloodhounds, crashing through earth, big tears streamed down her hairy 

the tangled branches with reckless and im- cheeks, her arid tongue lolled from her 

petuous ardour, a solitary huntsman fol- frothing jaws, her coat, of late so sleek and 

lowed— splendidly mounted on a fiery Anda- glossy, was all embossed with sweat and foam, 

lusian charger of a deep chestnut colour, with and wounded at more points than one, by 

white legs, and a white blaze down his face, the sharp thorns and p»ickly underwood 

whose long, thin mane, and the large, cord- through which she had toiled so fruitlessly, 

like veins that might be seen meandering Still ehe strove onward, staggering and 

over his muscular, sleek limbs, attested, as panting in a manner pitiful to witness ; and 

surely as the longest pedigree, the purity of the deep bay of the bloodhounds was changed 

hi6 blood. The rider was a young man, of suddenly into a series of sharp and savage 

some four or five-and-twenty years : well, yells as they caught a view of their destined 

and rather powerfully made than otherwise, prey. 

though not above the middle stature ; his Just at this moment, the hind had reached 
long, dark hair, black eye, and swarthy skin, the verge of a piece of dense and tangled 
told of a slight admixture of the Moorish woodland, through which she had toiled for 
blood ; while the expression of his features, several miles, when the low range of hillocks 
though now excited somewhat by the exhi- which it overspread, sank suddenly, by s 
Jaration of the chase, grave, dignified, and steep and craggy declivity of twelve or four- 
noble, bespoke him, without a doubt, a teen feet, haviug at its base a rapid stream, 
polished cavalier of Spaii*. His dress, adapted brawling and fretting over many a rocky 
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meadow. Situated nearly in the centre of ledge, down to the level of a wide and lovely 
this flower-sprinkled lawn, half circled by a drously luxuriant, that had she stood erect, 
deep bight of the streamlet and perfectly it would have flowed quite downward to her 
embowered by the canopy which a close ancles; her eyes large dark, and liquid, aa 
group of waving palms spread over it, there those of a Syrian antelope, were curtained 
stood an Indian dwelling. It was of larger by the longest and most silky lashes that 
size than were most of the native cottages j ever fringed a human eyelid. Her features 
thatched neatly with the broad leaves of the classically regular and even, were redeemed 
palm; and ornamented in front by a portico from the charge of insipidity by the sly 
of wooden columns, quaintly and not un- dimple at the angles of that exquisitely 
gracefully adorned by carvings, wrought by arched and rosy mouth, which Aphrodite, 
the flint-edged chisel of tbe yet unsophisti- fresh from her ocean cradle, might have 
cated savage, A mat, woven with tasteful envied ; and by the voluptuous curve of the 
skill from many-coloured and sweet-scented soft chin. Her complexion was of a warm 
rushes, was spread upon the floor: while and sunny hue, half brown, half golden, 
several stools of ebony, inlaid with shells through which the eloquent blood mantled 
and sculptured with grotesque devices, were at every motion, like the last flush of sunset 
ranged along the walls. On the projecting upon the darkening sky. Beautiful, how- 
slab, which apparently supplied the want of ever, as was the countenance, and enchant- 
a table, stood several gourds, ingeuiously ing the expression of this Indian beauty, it 
manufactured into cups and trenchers — some yet was not until the second or third glance 
bowls of hard wood, even more highly that the eye could stray from the matchless 
finished thau the other articles of furniture, symmetry, the untaught graces, and the vo- 
and many ornaments of gold and strings of luptuous and wavy motions of her form, to 
pearl scattered, in rich profusion, among the notice the less striking charms of face and 
humbler vessels of the household. From feature. Her beautiful arms, bare to the 
three of the columns, were suspended large shoulder, were adorned with massy rings of 
wicker cages beautifully interlaced with in- virgin gold, so flexible from the purity of 
tricate and quaint devices, containing paro- the metal, that they were twisted and un- 
quets and other birds of rare and splendid twisted with as much ease as though they 
plumage; while, fronvthe other, hung carved had been silken cords ; the right hung over 
war-club & of the ponderous iron-wood, flint- the edge of the hammock, its small and 
headed javelins, and several bows ; not the graceful hand resting upon a little stand or 
short, ill-strung, worthless weapons used by table at her side ; while the left, folded be- 
the Africans, but long, and tough, and admi- neath her head, was half veiled by her abun- 
rably made, and scarcely, if at all, inferior dant hair; her dress, a single robe of soft 
to the tremendous long-bow which had gained fine muslin, was clasped on the right shoulder 
so much renown, and wrought so much by a golden stud, whence it passed under her 
scathe to their foes in the hands of the Eng- left arm, leaving her bosom half exposed, 
lish archery. and was girt round her slender waist by a 
Under the shadow of the portico, sheltered cord of gaily-coloured cotton, covering the 
by it from the warm beams of the sun, there rest of her person down to the tiny feet, 
sat an Indian youth, tall and slightly framed, although its slight folds clung so closely to 
and not above sixteen or seventeen years of the rich contour of her limbs that not a 
age at the utmost, polishing, with a shell- single charm but wooed the eye of the 
ehiscl, the shaft of a long javelin ; on the observer. 

1 iwn in front of the cottage, a bright fire was Such was the scene, and such the occu- 
blazing, and several native females were col- pants of it, into which, darting with a 
lected round it, preparing their morning momentary energy that gained convulsive 
meal, with cakes of the cassava baking strength from the near presence of her 
among the hot wood embers and fish broiling dreaded foes, tire hunted hind leaped sud- 
on small spits of aromatic wood. But at a denly. The craggy bank and stream were 
little distance to the left of these, at the cleared by one tremendous bound, the level 
extreme end of the building, nearest to the lawn was traversed with speed that seemed 
steep bank which terminated the forest, out- almost miraculous, yet scarce two spears* 
stretched in a light grass hammock, which length from her haunches the furious blood- 
was suspended at the height of two or three hounds followed. Whether it was that her 
feet from the ground, between two stately eyes were cast backward toward her dreaded 
palm-trees, and swaying gently to and fro foes, and that her every sense was engrossed 
in the light currents of the morning breeze, by agonizing terror, so that she marked not 
there lay the loveliest girl that eyes ever* anything before her, or whether a strange 
looked upon. Her rich black hair braided instinct taught her that no danger was to bo : 
above her brow, and fastened with one string apprehended from that quarter, the shy 
of pearls, was passed behind her ears, whence and timid creature dashed straight across 
it fell in a profusion of glossy curls so won- the meadow, passing within ten paces of ths 
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fire, from the vicinity of which the women though the hunter shouted in the loudest 
fled, fearful of the savage hounds, and sank tones of his clear, powerful voice, rating the 
down with a deep, broken-hearted sob, close dogs and calling them by name, their fierce- 
to the hammock of the Indian beauty, ness was so thoroughly aroused, that they 
Roused suddenly from the half- dozing, paid not the least regard to his commanding 
dreamy languor, in which she had been so accents, and probably would not have been 
luxuriously indulging, the maiden started restrained, had he not interposed himself be- 
from the couch ; and without thinking of the tween them and the object of their staunch 
peril, by an involuntary impulse stooped pursuit, from springing on their master who 
down, and lifting up the head of the dying had fed them, and to whose slightest gesture 
hind, wiped away the foam from its sobbing under more favourable circumstances they 
lips, and gazed with wistful pity upon its were implicitly obedient. But as he saw 
glazing eyes. All this had passed, as it them already well nigh darting at her throat, 
were, with the speed of light; for not ten that stripling leaping upon his feet, and 
seconds had intervened between the first ap- snatching from the nearest pillar a bow which 
pearauce of the trembling fugitive, and the fortunately happened to be strung, and two 
compassionate movement of the young girl. long arrows, in less time than is needed to 
It had happened, too, that, as will often- describe it, notched a shaft on the sinew, drew 
times occur when hounds are running at the the tough bow-string to his ear, and drove 
utmost of their speed, the blood-hounds, the whizzing missile, with almost the speed 
since they had viewed, for the first time, the of light, toward the leading dog. It was not 
quarry, had given no tongue, chasing solely till the whistling shaft hurtled close past her 
by the eye ; so that, until his attenjion was ear, that the maid was aware of her own dan- 
called to what was passing by the flight of ger ; for, engrossed by the faint struggles and 
the terrified and trembling menials, the youth waning breath of the poor deer, she had not 
had remained quietly engaged at his occupa- raised her eyes, till she was startled by the 
tion, unconscious of the peril to which his sound of the passing weapon ; and now, as 
sister — for such was the relationship between she lifted them and met the red glare shot 
them — was exposed. Diverted, however, from the angry orbs of the foremost hound, 
from his occupation by the tumultuous flight and almost felt the warmth of his quick, 
of the girls, he looked up quickly, and, at a panting breath against her brow, hope left 
glance, beheld the hind fall dying at his her, and her senses yielding to the sudden 
sister's feet, the fierce hounds dashing for- terror, she sank down upon the body of the 
ward to glut their savage instinct in the life- dead hind, as helpless and as innocent Bat 
blood of the quarry ; and the girl, by her even as light left her eyes the well-aimed 
own act, thrown as it were into the very jaws shast had reached its mark ; directed at the 
of the literally blood-thirsty brutes, which, throat of the animal, it flew correctly, and 
with hair erect and bristling, as if instinct the keen flint-head cutting a littla way below 
with sentient life and fury, the white foam the ear, clove through and through the neck, 
flying from their tushes and their eyes glar- piercing the jugular vein. The blood gushed 
ing with the frantic light of their roused na- m a torrent from the wound, nor from that 
ture, were bounding toward her, scarce three only, but from the throat and nostrils like- 
paces distant. At the same point of time, wise, and with one savage yell he leaped into 
the Spanish cavalier, who had, while they the air, and fell quite dead within a yard of 
were running mute, lost the direction of the the Indian girl, whose snow-white dress was 
chase, made his appearance at the top of the actually sprinkled with large gouts of the 
abrupt ascent ; and seeing, as if by intuition, crimson gore. 

all that was going on, lifted his blooded horse Still she was far from safe ; for, unchecked 

hard with the Moorish bit, on which he rode and undaunted by their leader's death, the 

him, and pricking him at the same instant others of the little pack, baying tremen- 

sharply with the spur, undismayed by the dously, were close at hand. Again the bow 

sheer fall of the ground, compelled him to was raised, and the string drawn to the ut- 

take the fearful leap. The horse sprang most, but with a jerking and irregular ten- 

nobly at it, and aided by the great fall of the aion, which snapped the tendon of which it 

surface, landed his hind feet well upon the was framed ; with a sharp twang the bow 

level ground beyond the rivulet ; but even recoiled, and the shaft fell harmless close to 

then he would have fallen, such was the the archer's feet ; but, unarmed as he was, 

shock of so steep a drop-leap, had he not he bounded forward, and grasping the staff 

been met by the quick support of a master of the unstrung, useless bow, he gallantly 

hand, so that, recovering himself with a bestrode the body of the damsel, and with a 

heavy flounder, he dashed on, after scarce a calm and resolute expression in his clear eye 

moment's pause. and comely features, awaited fearlessly the 

Still, had there been no readier aid than onset of the approaching savages. And now 

h g, the maiden must have perished beneath the first was close upon him, and with his 

the fangs of the infuriate blood-hounds ; for, bristles all erect, like quills upon the porcu- 
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pine, and with a deep, stifled growl, dashed at But little heed did the young gallant pay 
his face. Still he blanehed not, but made a to his addresses, for he had thrown aside bis 
desperate lounge with the tough, horn-tipped blood-stained weapon, and raising the slight 
bow, full at the open mouth and yawning throat body of the maiden from the earth, for she 
of his assailant; and well for him it was that his had not as yet recovered from her fainting* 
eye was true and his hand steady, for nothing fit, bore her as easily as though she had been 
else could have availed, even though now the but a feather's weight, with her head lean- 
cavalier was within three strides of the spot, ing on his shoulder, and her long tresses 
to save his life. The thrust took effect ; and flowing in dark luxuriance over his arms, 
though the weapon was but ineffective, and into the sheltered portico. Placing her on 
the beast not materially affected by the blow, it one of the low, cotton-cushioned stools, and 
still had force enough to check in some degree supporting her against his breast, he called 
the violence of his assault, and hindered him aloud in the Indian tongue, which he spoke 
from using his fangs for the moment. Yet, fluently and well, for water, and having 
notwithstanding, such was the weight of his received it in a gaily- decorated calabash, 
sinewy lythe body, and such the terrible im- sprinkled her lovely face, and set about re- 
petuosity of his attack, that checked and storing her with a degree of eagerness that 
foiled as he was, he still plunged so violently savoured not a little of the gallantry of 
against the breast of his young antagonist, knightly courtship. Nor was it long before 
that he dashed him to the ground : and him- his efforts were crowned with complete suc- 
self falling, they rolled over and over with a cess ; for in a moment or two the fringed 
stern grapple and fierce cries on the ensan- lashes partially arose, revealing the dark 
guined greensward. eyes still swimming in unconscious languor. 
At this critical moment a new and more Dazzled by the full light, she once again 
important aider came up in the young Spa- suffered the lids to fall, and remained for a 
niard, who, dashing his spurs into the flanks few moments, perfectly passive in his arms ; 
of his Andalusian, with his long two-edged although he felt by the increased pulsation 
sword unsheathed and brandished in the air, of her heart, which throbbed almost against 
as he stood upright in his stirrups, purposely his own. that life and sense were speedily 
galloped over one of the hounds, sending it returning. Again she raised her eyes, and 
cowed and howling to a respectful distance ; gazed for an instant with an air of simple 
then pulling up his horse close to the con- wonderment in his face ; then, while the warm 
fused group, well knowing the tremendous blood rushed back in a crimson flush to the 
fury of the animal with which he had to pale features, she attempted to start from the 
deal, when it is thoroughly aroused, he smote half embrace in which he held her. 
the other, which was struggling with the boy, "Fear nothing, gentle one," he said, in 
and which had just got free from his gripe, her own liquid tongue, with a calm, placid 
just at the junction of the neck and skull, smile, which did more to re assure her than 
So true and steady was the blow, and so the words which fell, half unheard, on her 
keen was the temper of that thin, two-edged ear, yet confused and giddy; " fear nothing, 
blade, that it shore right through musele, gentle one, from me. Not for the wealth 
bone, and sinew, severing entirely the head, of the whole Indies — not to be monarch of 
except where a small portion of the skin re- Castine, would I work aught of harm to thee 
mained uninjured at the farther side ; this or thine 1" 

done, he hastily dismounted, and striking While he was speaking her eye wandered 

the fourth and last dog a heavy blow with from his face, and falling on the b'ood- 

the flat of his sword, rating him at the stained group which lay confusedly piled on 

same moment by his name, succeeded in ap« each other ; the lifeless limbs of the dead 

^easing his ascendancy over his crest-fallen hind — the fierce bounds — one transfixed by 

vassal. The boy had, in the mean time, risen the unerring arrow of the brother, the other 

from the ground, still grasping in his hand slain by the sharp rapier, which yet lay be- 

the bow, which during all the progress of side them on the turf; the panting charger 

that tremendous struggle he never had let which stood, although unfastened, perfectly 

go, and gazed, half doubtful of the Btranger's quiet in the cool shade of the palm trees, and 

purpose, into his eyes ; till re-assured by the the two dogs which had survived their fel- 

grave smile which played upon the features lows couched humbly on the grass before the 

of the Spaniard, and by perceiving how ef- portico, their tongues lolling from their jaws, 

fectual had been his aid when earthly aid their sides panting from their late exertion, 

seemed hopeless, he suffered the tense mus- and their eyes closed listlessly; she saw the 

cles of his dark visage to relax, and stretch- truth intuitively, and with a quiet smile sank 

ing out his right hand to his preserver, back again upon his breast, unable yet to 

uttered a few words in the Spanish language rise, and lay there until her brother had 

not strictly true in the pronunciation, but in brought forth the females of the household 

a voice of most melodious richness, thank- to attend her. Leaaing on these, the fair 

ing him for his timely aid. girl left them with a gesture of farewell as 
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dignified, yet easy, as though she had been The gentlemen, through greatly ashamed, 

the lineal scion of an hundred European tried in vain to look grave, 
monarchs. She was not absent long, how* The room was illuminated with astral 

ever, yet she had returned ere the Spaniard lamps, whose silver rays shone out from clus- 

had learned from his host, while he was ters of blue and purple flowers, and with 

busily employed in wiping and returning to chrystal chandeliers, whose pendant drops 

its scabbard his trusty rapier, in picketing sparkled amid festoons of roses. Thewals 

his charger, and securing his two hounds, were painted of a pale and beautiful cream 

that the girl whom he had so bravely rescued colour. Curtains of the richest crimson re- 

from a terrible and painful death, was, in lieved by their masses of shadow the brilliant 

godo truth, of royal birth — a Caribean prin- lightness of the other decorations : their deep 

cess — the niece ot that peerless Queen Ana- silken fringes reflected in the mirrors, whose 

caona, who, though the sister of that most polished surfaces were partially hidden by 

dauntless foeman of the white invaders, the folds of their graceful drapery. The orches- 

valiant Caonabo, lord of the Golden House, tra represented a splendid oriental tent ; and 

had proved herself, from first to last, the the , musicians were habited in uuiform 

friend and patroness of the pale strangers, Turkish dresses, their white turbans stri- 

who, in after days, returned her kindness kingly contrasting their black faces, 
with ingratitude so base and barbarous. At the opposite end of the room was an 

In short, Guarica returned, and, thanking excellent transparency, executed by an artist 

her preserver with the most feminine and from a sketch by Miss Mandeville. It de- 

easy grace, pressed him to stay and share picted a medley of scenery and figures, but 

their morniug meal ; and he, half captivated so skilfully and tastefully arranged as to have 

at the first by her artless beauty, assented a very fine effect when viewed as a whole, 

willingly, and lingered there, enchanting the There was a Virginian lady assisting her ca- 

simple mind of the Indian beauty by all the valier to mount his horse — a Spanish damsel 

rich stores of his cultivated intellect, and under the lattice of her lover, serenading him 

listening in turn to the sweet native ballads with a guitar — a Swiss paysanne supporting 

which she sang to him in her rich, melodious the steps of a chamois hunter as he timidly 

tongue ; not till the morning meal alone was clambered up a rock — four Hindoo women 

ended, but through the heat of the high noon, carrying a Bramin in a palanquin — an Eng- 

and even till the dewy twilight ; and when lish girl rowing a sailor in a boat — and many 

he said adieu, a tear swam in the dark eye of other anomalies of a similar description, 

the maiden, and her small hand trembled in Beneath the picture was a scroll fancifully 

his grasp ; aud he rode pensively away, be- ornamented, and containing the words " Le 

neath the broad light of a moon a thousand monde renverse." 

times more pure and brilliant than that which That nothing might be wanting to the effect 
silvers the skies of his o»n bright land, bear- of the ball, the ladies had made a point of 
ing along with him, deep in his heart of appearing this evening in dresses unusually 
hearts, deep thoughts, and high, warm feel- splendid and recherche. The elegant form 
ings. blended with doubts and cares, and the of Lucinda Mandeville was attired in a rich 
engrossing impulses of interest, conflicting purple satin, bordered with gold embroidery, 
with the wilder passions of a hot and impetuous and trimmed round the neck with blond lace, 
nature. Nor did he leave behind him, in the Long full sleeves of the same material threw 
breast of the young Guarica, sentiments less their transparent shade over her beautiful 
novel, or feelings less tumultuous; truly, to arms, and were confined at intervals with 
them, that day was the hinge whereon the bands of pearls clasped with amethysts. A 
doors revolved of future happiness or misery; chain of pearls was arranged above the curls 
for, from that day, each dated a new life, of her dark and glossy hair, crossing at tl e 
fraught with new wishes, and regulated by back of her head, and meeting in front, 
new destinies ? and to each was it the har- where it terminated in a splendid amethyst 
binger of many strange adventures, of many aigrette. Three short white feathers, taste- 
joys, and many sorrows, and whether for evil fully disposed at intervals, completed the 
or for good, of their doom here, and it may coiifure, which was peculiarly becoming to 
be, hereafter. (To be continued,) the noble and resplendent style of beauty 

■ ■ that distinguished our heroine ; though to a 

T „ r T A mr «, « a t t littk slight woman with light hair and eyes, 

lhb ^ AL, lfcb BALI.. it wouM have been exaclly the contrary. 

continued. f Did you ever see so princess-like a figure 

The six ladies that officiated as managers as Miss Mandeville?" said young Rainsford 
(and were all distinguished by a loop of blue to Gordon Fitzsimmons, " or features more 

riband drawn through their belts) met the finely chiselled?" 

gentlemen at the door as they entered the " I have never seen a princess," replied 

ball-room, and taking their hands, conducted Fizsimmons, "but from what I have heard, 

them to their seats with much mock civility, few of them look in reality as a princess 
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should. Neither, t think, does the word Miss Vernon, however, lost no time in 

chiselled apply exactly to features formed by finding Lucinda, and repeated the whole, 

a hand beside wh'»se noble and beautiful crea- verbatim, to her highly gratified friend, who 

tions the finset chef-dee uvres of sculpture tried to look indifferent, but blushed and. 

are as nothing. I like not to bear of the smiled all the time she was listening : and 

human face being well cut or finely chiselled: who, from this moment, felt a sensible ae- 

though these expressions have long been sane- cession to her usual excellent spirits, 

tioned by the currency of fashion. Why bo r- "Ladies," said Miss Vernon, " cho se 

row from art a term, or terms, that soimper- your partners for a cotillon." 

fectly defines the beauty of nature. When we For a few moments the ladies hesitated, 

look at a living face, with features more lovely and held back at the idea of so novel a be- 

than the imagination of an artist has ever ginning to the ball: and Fitzsimmons, much 

conceived, or at a complexion blooming with amused, made a sign to his friends not to 

health, and eyes sparkling with intelligence, advance. Miss Maudeville came forward 

why should our delight and our admiration with a smile on her lips, and a blush on her 

be disturbed, by admitting any idea connected cheeks. The heart of Fitzsimmons beat 

with a block of marble and the instruments quick ; but she passed him, and curtseying 

that form it into shape V* to young Colesberry, who was just from col- 

*' But you must allow/' said Rains ford, lege, and extremely diffident, she requested 

*' that Miss Maudeville has a fine classic the honour of his hand, and led him, with as 

head." much composure as she could assume, to a 

" I acknowledge," replied Fitzsimmons, cotillon that was forming in the centre of the- 

" the graceful contour of the heads called room ; he shrinking and apologizing all the 

classic. On this side of the Atlantic we while. And Miss Vernon engaged Fitzsim* 

have few opportunities of judging of antique mons. 

sculpture, except from casts and engravings. In a short time, all the ladies had provided 

But as to the faces of the nymphs and God- themselves with partners. At first, from the, 

desses of Grecian art, I must venture to con- singularity of their mutual situation, both 

fess that they do not exactly comport with beaux and belles felt themselves under con- 

my ideas of female loveliness. Not to speak siderable embarrassment, but gradually this, 

of their almost unvarying sameness (an evi- awkwardness wore away, and. an example, 

dence, I think, that they are not modelled being set by the master spirits of the as- 

from life, for nature never repeats herself) sembly. there was much pleasantry on either 

their chief characteristics are a cold regu- side ; all being determined to humour the 

larity of outline, and an insipid straightness jest, and sustain it throughout with as good 

of nose and forehead, such as in a living a grace as possible. 

countenance would be found detrimental to When the cotillons were forming for the> 

all expression. I know I am talking heresy : second set, nearly a dozen young ladies found 

but I cannot divest myself of the persuasion, themselves simultaneously approaching Gor« 

that a face with precisely the features that don Fitzsimmons, each with the design of 

-we are accustomed to admire in antique sta- engaging him as a partner. And this em- 

tuary, would, if clothed in flesh and blood, pressment was not surprising, as he was 

be scarcely considered beautiful." decidedly the handsomest and most elegant 

" Perhaps so,*' said Rainsford, "but you man in the room, 

surely consider Miss Mandeville beautifu. ?'* " Well, ladies,? said Fitzsimmons, as they 

" The beauty of Lucinda Mandeville," almost surrounded him, " you must decide 

replied Fitzsimmons, " is not that of a Gre- among yourselves which of you is to take me 

cian statue. It is the beauty of an elegant out. All [I can do is to stand still and be 

American lady, uniting all the best points of passive. But I positively interdict any 

her countrywomen. Her figure is symmetry quarrelling about me." 

itself, and there is an ease, a grace, a " We have heard," said Miss Attherley, "of 

dignity in her movements, which I have men dying of love, dying of grief, and dying 

never seen surpassed. Her features are from fear of death. We are now trying if it 

lovely in their form and charming in their is not possible to make them die of vanity." 

expression, particularly her fine black eyes: ".True,'' replied Fitzsimmons, " we may 

and her complexion is unrivalled both in its say with Harry the Fifth at Agincourt— i 

bloom and its delicacy." " He that outlives this day, and comes safe 

** What a pity that Lucinda does not hear home." — " Will stand a- tiptoe when this day 

all this V remarked Mis3 Vernon, who is named," — added Miss Atherley, finishing 

happened to be near Fitzsimmons and his the quotation, 

friend. Fitzsimmons did not reply ; for his atten- 

Fitzsimmons coloured, fearing that he had tion was at that moment engaged by seeing 
spoken with too much warmth: and, bowing Miss Mandeville leading out Apesley Sap- 
to Miss Vernon, he took the arm of Rains- pington, and apparently much diverted with 
ford, and went to another part of the room. bis absurdities. 
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" Ladies," said Miss Atherley, looking don Fitzsimmons wheu the beaux had de- 
round to her companions, " let us try a fair clined 'giving their Christmas fete to the 
chance of Mr. Fitzsimmons — suppose we belles. 

draw lots for him." In an interval between the sets, Lucinda 

" Do— by all means," exclaimed Fittaim- suggested to a group of her fair companions, 
mons. " Set me up at a raffle." the propriety of asking Colonel Kingswood 

" No," replied Miss Atherley, " we can- to dance ; a compliment that he had not as 
not conveniently raffle for you, as we have no yet received during the evening. " Yon 
dice at hand. Another way will do as well ." know," said she, "the Colonel sometimes 
She then plucked from her bouquet some dances, and now that the ladies have as- 
green rose-leaves, and half concealing them sumed the privilege of choosing their part- 
between her fingers, she offered the stems to ners, courtesy requires that none of the gen- 
each of her companions in turn, saying — tlemen should be neglected." 
M Whoever draws the largest rose-leaf may But each declined asking Colonel Kings- 
claim the honour of Mr. Fitzsimmons hand wood, on the plea that they had other part- 
for the next set." ners in view. 

The lots were drawn, and the largest rose- ** For my part," said Miss Osbrook, 
leaf remained with Miss Atherley, who was frankly, " I am just going to ask Mr. 
a young lady of much beauty and vivacity, Wyndham. 1 his is, perhaps, the only 
and whom her friends laughingly accused of chance I shall (ever have of dancing with 
foul play in contriving to hold it back, in him, as I am quite certain he will never ask 
which opinion Fitzsimmons assured them »r." 

that he perfectly coincided. But Miss Ather- "But, my dear Lucinda," said Miss El- 
ley, however, led him triumphantly to the grove, " why not invite Colonel Kingswood 
c >ti 1 >n which, fortunately for his partner, yourself. There he is talking to Mr. Fitz- 
did not happen to be the one in which Lu- simmons, near tbe central window. It is 
cinda Mandeville was engaged. not magnanimous to propose to others what 

At the conclusion of e«ch set, the ladies you are unwilling to do in propria persona." 
conducted the gentlemen to their seats, as- Lucinda had. in reality, but one objection 
si s ted them to th; refreshments that were to proposing herself as a partner to Colonel 
handed roam 1 , and stood by and fanned them. King., wood, and that was, his being just then 
Most of the gentlemen took til this very engaged in conversatton with Gordon Fits- 
well, but others were much disconcerted: simmons, whom she felt a sort of conscious 
particularly a grave knight-errant-looking reluctanee to approach. However, she 
Spaniard who (having but lately arrived, and paused a moment, and then summoned 
understanding the language but imperfectly), courage to join the two gentlemen and prof- 
onceived that it was the custom in America fer her request to the Colonel, even though 
for ladies to give balls to gentlemen, and to Fitzsimmons was close at hand, 
wait on them during the evening. In this " My dear Miss Mandeville," said Colonel 
error he was mischievously allowed to con- Kingswood, " I confess that I have not con- 
tinue : but so much was his gallantry shocked, rage to avail myself of your very tempting 
that he could not forbear dropping on his proposal. As my fighting days are now 
knees to receive the attentions that were as- over, I cannot stand the shot of the jealous 
siduously proffered to him : bowing gratefully eyes that will be directed at me from every 
on the fair hands that presented him with a part of the ball-room." 
glass of orgeat or a plate of ice-cream. And •* I have seen you dance," remarked Lu- 
he was so overcome with the honour, and so cinda, evading the application of his compli- 
deeply penetrated with a sense of his own ment. 

unworthiness, when Lucinda Mandeville in- " True," replied the Colonel, " but you 
vited him to dance with her, that she almost might have observed that I never take out 
expected to see him perform kotou, and the young ladies — always being so consider- 
knock his head nine times against the floor, ate as to leave them to the young gentlemen. 
Among others of the company was Colonel I carry my disinterestedness so far as in- 
Kingswood, a very agreeable bachelor, long variably to select partners, that are ni jeune, 
past the meridian of life, but not quite old ni jolie : notwithstanding the remarks I fire- 
enough to marry a young girl, his mind, as quently hear about well-matched pairs, &&" 
yet, showing no symptoms of dotage. His " I am to understand, then," said Lucinda, 
fortune was not sufficient to make him an " that you are mortifying me by a refusal' 1 
object of si emulation, and though courteous " Come, now, be honest," returned Colo- 
to all, his a t ntions were addressed exclu- nel Kingswood, " and change the word 
sively to none. He was much liked by his ' mortify' into gratify. But do not turn 
young friends of both sexes, all of them feel- away. It is customary, you know, when a 
nig perfectly at ease in his society. Though man is drawn for the militia and is unwilling 
he rarely danced, he was very fond of balls, to serve, to allow him to choose a substitute, 
and had participated in the vexation of Gor- Here then is mine. Advance, Mr. Fitzam- 
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mons, and with «uch a partner T shall expect "On the latter subject."' said Fitzsim- 

to see you ' rise from the ground like fea- mons, " Miss Mandeville can need no 

ther d Mercury.* " prompting. Her own experience must have 

Fitzsimmons came forward with sparkling made her familiar with courtship in all its 

eyes and a heightened colour, and offered his varieties." 

hand to Lucinda, whose face was suffused " Of course "resumed the Colonel. "So, 

even to the temples. There were a few mo- Miss Mandeville. you can be at no loss in 

ments of mutual confusion, and neither party what manner to begin." 

uttered a word till they had reached the co- " And am I to stand here and be courted?" 

tillon. The music commenced as soon as said Fitzsimmons. 

they had taken their places, and Lucinda, " Now, do not be frightened," observed 

being desired by her opposite lady to lead, the Colonel, "and do not look round, as if 

there was no immediate conversation. Our you were meditating an escape. I will stand 

heroine called up all her pride, all her self- by and see how you acquit yourself in this 

command, and all her native buoyancy of new and delightful situation. Come, Miss 

spirits; Fitzsimmons did the same, and they Mandeville, begin.'' 

managed in the intervals of the dance to talk " What sort of courtship will you have?" 

with so much vivacity, that each was con- said Lucinda, who could not avoid laughing, 

vinced that their secret was still preserved " The sentimental, the prudential, or the 

from the other. downright?" 

When the set was over, they returned to " The downright, by all means," cried the 
the place in which they had left Colonel Colonel. " No, no," said Fitzsimmons. 
Kings wood, who received them with a smile. " Let me hear the others first. The down- 
" Well, Miss Mandeville," said he, " what right would be too overwhelming without a 
pretty things have you been saying to your previous preparation." 
partner ?" Lucinda affected to hide her face with a fea- 
" Ask Mr. Fitzsimmons," replied Lucinda. ther that had fallen from her head during 
" Not a single compliment could I extract the dance, and which she still held in her 
from her," said Fitzsimmons ; "she had not hand, and uttered hesitatingly and with down- 
even the grace to imply her gratitude for cast eyes — 

doing me the honour of dancing with me, " If I could hope to be pardoned for my 
or rather, for my doing her the honour. Ah! temerity in thus presuming to address one 
that is it— is it not? I forgot the present whose manifest perfections so preponderate in 
mode of expression. It is so difficult for one the scale, when weighed against my own de- 
night only to get out of the old phraseology, merits" — 
But she certainly expressed no gratitude." " Oh ! stop, stop," exclaimed Fitzsimmons, 

" I owed you none," replied Lucinda, "for, M this will never do 1" 

like Malvolio, you have had greatness thrust " Why, it is just the way a poor young 

upon you. You know you are only Colonel fellow courted me last summer," replied 

Kings-wood^ substitute." Lucinda. " Come, let me go on. Con- 

"Well," resumed Fitzsimmons, *have I scious as I am that I might as well * love a 

not done my best to make " the substitute bright and particular star and think to wed 

shine brightly as the king.' " it* " — 

" Recollect that the king is now by," said " You will never succeed in that strain,* 

Colonel Kingswood. " But, Miss Maude- said Fitzsimmons, laughing. " You must 

ville, you must go through your part. Con- try another." 

sider that to-night is the only opportunity " Well, then," continued Lucinda, chang- 

the gentlemen may ever have of hearing how ing her tone, " here is the prudential mode. 

adroitly the ladies can flatter them." Mr. Gordon Fitzsimmons, thinking it pro- 

" It is'not in the bond," replied Lucinda. bable (though I speak advisedly) that you 

" What is not ?" may have no objection to change your con- 

" That the ladies should flatter the gentle- dition, and believing (though perhaps I may 

men." be mistaken) that we are tolerably well 

" Excuse me," said Colonel Kingswood ; suited to each other— I being my own mis- 

" the ladies having voluntarily taken the re- tress, and you being your own master— per- 

sponsibility, the gentlemen must insist on ceiving no great disparity of age, or incom- 

thcir going regularly through the whole ball patability of temper"-— 

with all its accompaniments, including com- " I like not this mode either," interrupted 

pliments, flattery, and flirtation, and a sea- Fitzsimmons, it is worse than the other. 

soning of genuine courtship, of which last " Do you think so," resumed Lucinda. 

article there is always more or less at every " It is just the way a rich old fellow courted 

large party. And as it appears, that Miss me last winter." 

Mandeville has not faithfully done her part " Nothing is more likely," said Fitzsim- 

during the dance, she must make amends by mons. " But neither of these modes will 

doing it now." succeed with me." 
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'■ Then,*' observed the Colonel, " there is 
nothing left but the plain downright" 

" Mr. Fitzsimmons, will you marry me ?" 
said Lucinda. 

" With all my heart and soul," replied 
Fitzsimmons, taking her hand. 

'* Oh ! you forget yourself," exclaimed 
Lucinda, struggling to withdraw it " You 
are not half *o good a comedian as I am. 
You should look down, and jilay with your 
guard chain ; and then look up, and tell me 
you are perfectly happy in your single state — 
that marriage is a lottery— that our acquain- 
tance has beeu too slight for either of us to 
form a correct opinion of the other. In 
short, you should say no." 

"By heavens!" exclaimed Fitzsimmons, 
kissing her beautiful hand! "I cannot say 
no — even in jest" 

Lucinda' s first sensation was involuntary 
delight. But in a moment she was startled 
by the conviction, th it she bad unthinkingly 
gone too far. The native delicacy of woman 
thrilled every nerve in her frame, and her 
cheeks varied alternately from red to pale. 
Shocked at the length to which she had inad- 
vertently carried a dialogue begun in badi- 
nage, and confused, mortified, and distressed 
at its result, she forcibly disengaged her 
hand from that of Fitzsimmons, and, turning 
to a lady and gentleman that she saw pass- 
ing, she said she wonld accompany them to 
the other end of the room. Arrived there, 
she seated herself in the midst of a group 
that were warmly engaged in discussing the 
comparative merits of Spanish danees and 
Polish dances : and she endeavoured to col- 
lect her scattered thoughts, and compose the 
flutter of her spirits. But it was in vain — 
the more she reflected on the little scene that 
had just taken place, the more she regretted 
it 

" What must Fitzsimmons think of me ?" 
was her predominant idea. " His gallantry 
as a gentleman prompted his reply, but still 
how sadly I must have sunk in his opinion. 
That I should have allowed myself to be 
drawn into such a conversation! That I 
should have carried a foolish jest so far ! But 
I will punish myself severely. I will ex- 
piate my folly by avoiding all farther inter- 
course with Gordon Fitzsimmons; and from 
this night we must become strangers to each 
other." 

The change in Lucinda's countenance and 
manner was now so obvious that several of 
her friends asked her if she was ill. To these 
questions she answered in the negative : but 
her cheeks grew paler, aud the tears sprang 
to her eyes. 

Miss Vernon now approached, and said 
to her in a low voice—'* My dear Lucinda, I 
ptrceive that you are suffering under some 
contrc-temps ; but such things, you know, 
are always incidental to balls, and all other 



assemblages where every one expects un- 
qualified delight We should be prepared 
for these contingencies, and when they do 
occur, the only alternative is to try to pass 
them over as well as we can, by making an 
effort to rally our spirits so as to get through 
the remainder of the evening with apparent 
composure, or else to plead iudisposition and 
go home. Which course will you take. 

"Oh! how gladly would I retire," ex- 
claimed Lucinda, scarcely able to restrain 
her tears. " But were I to do so, there are 
persons who might put strange construe* 
tions — or rather the company might be in- 
duced to make invidious remarks." 

" By no means," interrupted Miss Vernon. 
" A lady may at any time be overcome with 
the heat and fatigue of a ball-room — nothing 
is more common." 

" But," said Lucinda, <( were I to leave the 
company — were 1 to appear as if unable to 
stay — were I to evince so much emotion— he 
would, indeed, suppose me in earnest" 

"He/' cried Miss Vernon, looking sur- 
prised. "Of whom are you speaking, dear 
Lucinda ? Who is it that would suppose 
you in earnest?'* 

" No matter," replied Lucinda : " I spoke 
inadvertently; 1 forgot myself; I knew not 
what I was saying." 

" Dearest Lucinda," exclaimed Miss Ver- 
non, " I am extremely sorry to find you so 
discomposed. What can have happened ? 
At a more convenient time, may I hope that 
you will tell me?" 

"Oh! no, no," replied Lucinda, "it is 
impossible. I cannot speak of it even to you. 
Ask me no further. 1 am distressed, humi- 
liated, shocked at myself (and she covered 
her face with her hands). But 1 cannot talk 
about it, now or ever." 

" Lucinda, my dear Lucinda," said Miss 
Vernon, •' your agitation will be observed." 
" Then 1 must endeavour to suppress it/' 
replied Lucinda, starting up. " I mutt stay 
till this unfortunate ball is over ; my going 
home would seem too pointed." 

" Let me then intreat you, my dear girl," 
said Miss Vernon, " to exert yourself to ap- 
pear as usual. Come, take my arm, and we 
will go and talk nonsense to Apesley Sap- 
pington." 

Lucinda did make an effort to resume her 
usual vivacity. But it was evidently forced. 
She relapsed continually : and she resembled 
an actress that is one moment playing with 
her wonted spirit, and the next moment for- 
getting her part 

"So," said Colonel Kingswood to Fitz- 
simmons, after Lucinda had left them to- 
gether, " I am to infer that you are really in 
love with MissMandeville?" 

"Ardently, passionately— and I long to 
tell her so in earnest," replied Fitzsimmons; 
and he took up the feather that Lucinda 
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in her agitation Lad dropped from her claimed Fitzaimmons, putting his hand to his 

hand. forehead. 

44 Of course, then, you will make your •« Did it never strike you before?" inquired 

proposal to -morrow morning," said the the Colonel. 

Colonel. " It has, it has," cried Fitzsiminons : " a 

" No," replied Fitzsimmons, concealing thousand times has it passed like a dark cloud 

tlie feather within the breast of his coat. •• I over the sunshine of my hopes." 

cannot so wound her delicacy. I see that " Take my advice,'' said the Colonel, 

she is disconcerted at the little scene into " and address Miss Mandeville at once." 

which we inadvertently drew her. and alarmed " Fool that I was!" exclaimed Fitzsim- 

at the idea that perhaps she allowed herself mons, " how could 1 be so utterly absurd— 

to go to far. I respect her feelings, and I so devoid of all tact, as to reply to her un- 

will spare them But to me she has long guarded badinage in a tone of reality. No 

been the most charming woman in exis- wonder she looked so disconcerted, so shocked, 

tence. At this moment how she must hate me !" 

•• What, then," inquired the Colonel, "has " I am not so sure of that," observed the 

ntarded the disclosure of your secret, if se- Colonel ; " but take my advice, and let the 

cret it may be called V* etourderie of this evening be repaired by the 

" Her superiority in point of fortune." opening it affords you of disclosing your real 

replie I Fitzs mtnons. " You know the small feelings to the object of your love." 

amount of prcperty left me by my father, " I cannot," replied Fitzsimmons, " I 

and that in my profession I am as yet but a cannot, after what has passed, run the risk of 

beginner; though I must own that my pros- giving farther offence to her delicacy." 

pectsof success are highly encouraging. To "Her delicacy," remarked the Colonel, 

say nothing of my repugnance to reversing " may be more deeply offended by your de- 

the usual order of the married state, and laying the disclosure,. But we must sepa- 

drawing the chief part of our expenditure rate for the present. If Miss Mandeville 

from the money of my wife, how could I ex- sees us talking together so earnestly, she 

pect to convince her that my motives in may justly suppose herself the object of dis- 

seeking her hand were otherwise than mer- cussion." 

cenary ?" The two gentlemen parted ; and Fitzsim- 

" Are they ?" said Colonel Kingswood, mons, feeling it impossible to speak to Lu- 

vrith a half smile. cinda again that evening, and having no in- 

" No, on my soul they are not," replied clination to talk to any one else, withdrew 

Fitzsimmons earnestly. " Were our situa- from the ball, and passed two hours in tra* 

tions reversed, I would, without a moment's versing his own room, 

hesitation, lay all that I possessed at her After the departure of her lover, Lucinda 

feet, and think myself the most honoured, felt more at her ease ; particularly as Colonel 

the most fotunate of men, if I could obtain Kingswood was so considerate as to avoid 

a gem, whose intrinsic value requires not the approaching her. During the remainder of 

aid of a gold setting.'' • the evening, she exerted herself with such 

" Do you suppose, then," said Colonel success as to recall a portion of heT natural 

Kingswood, " that a lovely and elegant wo- sprightliness, and of the habitual self-corn- 

man like Miss Lucinda Mandeville, can have mand that she had acquired from living in the 

so humble an opinion of herself as to sup- world of fashion. 

pose that she owes all her admirers to her Supper was announced. The ladies, per- 
wealth, and that there is nothing attractive sisting in their assumed characters, con- 
about her but her bank stock and her houses?" ducted the gentlemen to the tabic, where the 

" Since I first knew Miss Mandeville," profusion and variety of the delicacies that 

replied Fitzsimmons, " I have secretly che- composed the feast, could only be equalled by 

rished the hope of being one day worthy of the taste and elegance with which they were 

her acceptance. And this hope has incited decorated and arranged. The belles filled the 

me to be doubly assiduous in my profession, plates of the beaux, and poured out the wine 

with the view of ultimately acquiring both for them ; and many pretty things were said 

wealth and distinction. And when I have about ambrosia and nectar, 

made a name, as well as a fortune, I shall At the conclusion of the banquet, the band 

have no scruples in offering myself to her in the orchestra, on a signal from some of the 

acceptance." gentlemen, struck up the symphony to a 

" And before all this is accomplished," favourite air that chiefly owes its popularity 

observed the Co'onel, — "some lucky fellow, to the words with which Moore has intro- 

with a ready-made fortune, and a ready-made duced it into his melodies ; and " To ladies 

name, or more probably some bold adven- eyes a round boys," was sung in concert by 

turer with neither, may fearlessly step in, and all the best male voices in the room. The 

carry off the prize," song went off with much eclat, and made a 

" There is madness in the thought!" ex- pleasant conclusion to the evtniug. 
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After the belief had curtsied out the beaux, ball could possibly have meant any thing 
and retired to the cloak-room to equip them- more than a jest, so preposterous an idea 
selves for their departure, they found the might be banished from his mind for ever, 
gentlemen all waiting to see them to their In this spirit she commenced several re- 
carriages and assist in escorting them home : plies to his letter, but found it impossible to 
declaring that, as the play was over, and the indite them in such terms as to satisfy her- 
curtain dropped, they must be allowed to re- self; and, after wasting half a dozen sheets 
some their real characters. of paper with unsuccessful beginnings, she 

When Lucinda Mandeville arrived at her committed them all to the fire. Finally, she 

own house, and found herself alone in her concluded that she could explain herself 

dressing-room, all the smothered emotions more effectually in a personal interview, 

of the evening burst forth without restraint, whatever embarrassment the sight of him 

and leaning her head on the arm of the sofa, might occasion her. But not being able at 

she indulged in a long fit of tears before she this time to summon courage to meet him 

proceeded to take off her ornaments. Bat face to face, she sent down a note of three 

when she went to her psyche for that purpose, lines, informing Mr. Fitzsimmons that she 

she could not help feeling that hers was not would see him in the evening at seven o'clock, 
a face and figure to be seen with indifference, Several of Lucinda's friends called to talk 

and that in all probability the unguarded about the ball, but she excused herself from 

warmth with which Fitzsimmons had re- seeing them, and passed the remainder of the 

plied to her mock courtship, was only the day up stairs, in one long thought of Fitz- 

genuine ebullition of a sincere and ardent simmons, and in dwelling on the painful ides 

passion. that the avowal of his sentiments had, in all 

It was long before she could compose her- probability, been elicited by her indiscretion 

self to sleep, and her dreams were entirely of the preceding evening. " But," said she 

of the ball and of Fitzsimmons. When she to herself, " I will steadily persist in declin- 

arose next morning, she determined to remain ing his addresses ; I will positively refuse 

all day up stairs, and to see no visitors ; re- him, for unless I do so I never can recover 

joicing that the fatigue of the preceding even- my own self-respect I will make this sacri- 

ing would probably keep most of her friends fice to delicacy, and even then I sha'l never 

at home. cease to regret my folly in having allowed 

About noon Gordon Fitzsimmons, who myself to be carried so far in the thoughtless 

had counted the moments till then, sent up levity of the moment." 
his card with a penciled request to see Miss Being thus firmly reso'ved on dismissing 

Mandeville. Terrified, agitated, and feeling her admirer, it is not to be supposed that Lu- 

as if she never again could raise her eyes to cinda could attach the smal'est consequence 

his face or open her lips in his presence, Lu- to looking well that evening, during what she 

cinda's first thought was to reply that she was considered their final interview. Therefore, 

indisposed, but she checked herself from send- we must, of course, attribute to accident the 

ing him such a message, first, because it was length of time she spent in considering which 

not exactly the truth, and secondly, lest he she shou'd wear of two new silk dresses; 

should suppose that the cause of her illness one being of the co'our denominated askei of 

might have some reference to himself. She rotes — the other of the tint designated as 

therefore desired the servant simply to tell monkey's sighs. Though ashes of roses 

Mr. Fitzsimmons that Miss Mandeville seemed emb'ematic of an extinguished flame, 

could receive no visitors that day. yet monkey's sighs bore more direct reference 

But Fitzsimmons was not now to be put to a rejected lover, which, perhaps, was the 

off. He had been shown into one of the par- reason that she finally decided on it. There 

lours, and going to the writing-case on the was likewise a considerable demur about a 

centre table, he took a sheet of paper, and canezou and a pelerine, but eventually the 

addressed to her an epistle expressing in the latter carried the day. And it was long, a'so, 

most ardent terms his admiration and his before she cou'd determine on the most be- 

love, and concluding with the hope that she coming sty e of arranging her hair, wavering 

would grant him an interview. There was between plats and bows. At last the Jxjws 

not, of course, the slightest allusion to the had it 

events of the preceding evening. The letter . Mr. Fitzsimmons was announced a quarter 
was conceived with as much delicacy as before seven, his watch being undoubtedly 
warmth, and highly elevated the writer in the too fast Lucinda came down in ill -con- 
opinion of the reader. Still, she hesitated cealed perturbation, repeating to herself, as 
whether to see him or not. Her heart said 8he descended the stairs, " Yes — my rejection 
yes — but her pride said no. And at length of him shall be positive— and my adherence 
she most heroically determined to send him a to it firm and inexorab'e" 
written refusal, not only of the interview but Whether it was so we will not presume to 
of himself, that in case he should have dared say, but this much is certain — that in a 
to presume that the unfortunate seen* at the month from that time, the de'inquent gentle- 
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men made the amende honorab'e, by giving need of another bottle to refresh the lips of 

the ladies a most splendid bal', at which the the sick and the dying/' 
ci-devant Miss Mandevi le and Mr. Gordon Gulielmo paused for a moment longer— 

Fitzsimmons made their first appearance in •* If, Father, thou wouldst permit me to beg 

pub ic as bride and bridegroom, to the great one favour of thee. A weary time has passed 

deu'ght of Colonel KingswoocL since my hard services in the convent have 

. permitted me the indulgence of seeing, or 

even hearing from the only friend I have oa 

ADRIAN IV. earth. I speak, thou knowest, of my mother. 

The sun had just dropped behind the hills who resides but a stone's throw from the old 

of Hertfordshire. His gorgeous cloud couch cross. If thou wouldst condescend to stop 

of crimson violet, fringed and spotted with at her casement for one moment, and say 

gold, streamed in full blaze upon the Gothic that I am well, the blessing of the Virgin 

windows of the ancient monastery of St. would, I am sure, reward thee for thy kind- 

Albans. In the small window of a room, or ness *" 

rather closet, adjoining the refectory of the Rage flashed from the eyes of the indig- 

convent, sat a youth of sixteen years, may- nant priest. u Sooner should I anticipate 

hap, bending over the pages of a large illu- her blessing for failing to count my beads, 

mi nated volume, from either dilapidated cover than for aiding a communication betwixt thee 

of which hung clasps of gold, wrought with * n d thy Southern-haired mother ! thee, the 

many a rich and antique device, that sparkled scavenger of our board, the dependent offV 

in the flood of light that poured upon the spring of him who is ashamed to own thee! 

sacred page, and bathed in splendour every Go to— remember, the Rhenish cups which I 

object in the room. The beauty of the youth- have just left in my cell, are unwashed — but 

fill sage was of that rare and spiritual charac- * forget, my spurs, Gulielmo." 
ter that fixes itself imperishably in the me- The youth moved towards the door, but as 

mory of the beholder. His brow was nobly ne was about to disappear, he turned with a 

cast, but though lower than is usually sought hrow dark as midnight, and a glance of fierce 

for in heads perfectly developed, possessed defiance upon the proud old Father. That 

the excellence of extraordinary breadth. His look of fire was not mistaken — neither did it 

eyes were large and intensely brilliant, wear- fail in after years to rise upon his memory 

ing an unchanging expression of sadness, with a sting sharper than a serpent's tooth. 

His nose was straight and delicate, and his The spurs were brought, and the youth on 

month moulded in the severest outline of the bended knee attached them to the well-lined 

Greek, indicative of a decision of purpose buskins that protected the feet of the im- 

which was closely allied to his character, patient priest Another moment and Guli- 

Long, dark hair fell in silken curls below his elmo was alone. He stood apparently hesi* 

shoulders. His dress consisted of a coarse tating betwixt two resolves, either for some 

gown of grey cloth, secured round the waist purpose to follow the footsteps of the Father, 

by a knotted cord, from which was suspended or to go about the degrading services assigned 

a rosary. Long and absorbingly did he pour to him in the convent. He finally retired to 

over the ancient book, till the g'orious illu- his cell, where, bolting the door, he prostrated 

mination of sunset faded into twilight, and himself before a small image of die cruci- 

twilight into dusk, too faint to permit him fixion in brass, that was suspended at the 

longer to trace the sacred page. As he was head of his low couch. His head drooped 

in the act of sealing the massy clasps, the upon his bosom with excess of conflicting 

silvery tinkle of a bell summoned him to the emotion, and tears fell in torrents upon hi* 

adjoining apartment. clasped hands. Who could have watched 

*' Where hast thou been passing thy long thy agony of spirit, beautiful image of an.- 

absence from the refectory, Gulielmo?' bitious virtue, and dreamed of thy proud dei- 

haughtily asked an aged ecclesiastic who was tiny ? Rising from his knees, he returned 

hastily adjusting his cloak ; bring my spurs back to the room where we first found him, 

instantly, for by the blessing of our Lady I and took from the window his clasped trea- 

must reach Langley before the moon rises." sure of wisdom, and then kissing it with holy 

" Thou shalt be obliged, holy Father, but fervour he carefully enclosed it in a leathern; 

suffer me to ask if thou dost pass the old bag. Then wrapping himself in his cloak 

cross, where the three roads meet, in thy ride and hood, he stole silently from the monastery, 

to-night V* Slowly he pursued his solitary path through 

" And for what object dost thou presume the forest, and after an hour's walk reached 

to make the inquiry?" scornfully answered a desolate dwelling near the town of $t Al- 

the priest ; " begone, sluggard, and fetch my bans. A dim light streamed like a star from 

spurs — but stop, inquire of Father Paul if the low casement. Thank God, my blessed 

the leathern bottle of Mozat is yet exhausted, mother is at home!" Another instant and 

If so, find thy way to Sir Herbert's dwelling he was clasped in her arms. The superb 

this night, and tell him the holy Father has beauty of that loving pareut never glowed 
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with more luptre than in that natural and • • • " Meihiuks T hear a rustle at 
unexpected embrace. Again and again she the door of my chamber, though who can de- 
pushed back his trailing curls, and kissed sire an audience at this late hour, ' exclaimed 
the broad brow of alabaster, that in the first Adrian IV. as he raised his lustrous glance 
moment of her joy she did not notice was from an old volume with golden clasps, that 
clouded with unusual gloom. rested upon s table of rarest Mosaics. A 

" The saints be thanked, my heart's trea- private door at that moment softly unclosed, 

■urc, for thissudden happiness of folding you and a venerable matron of noble air, clothed 

to my bosom. So long an absence as thy in a dressing-gown of purple velvet trimmed 

last! 1 feared thouwert ill, Gulielmo. But with ermine, entered the majestic chamber, 
no, thy cheek would shame a Venetian " 1 knew, dearest Gulielmo, thou wert still 
bride s, and thine eye has lost none of its awake," she exclaimed, seating herself beside 

speaking beauty." him upon a couch of golden tissue, "and 

" Oh, do not talk thus, dear mother,'* he wouldst forgive a mother's intrusion upon 

■aid, as he gently disengaged himself from the private hour thou art enabled to steal 

her embrace ; " the chill of evening alone from the weight of care that of late seems to 

has caused the blood to rush tinglingly to oppress thy thoughts and render thee more 

my face — I am ill in spirit if not in body ; gloomy than ever." 

and were it permitted by the dear volume Catching her to his bosom, he bathed her 

thou hast given me, I would strike a dagger face with his tears. " Mother, dearest mo- 

to my heart this instant !" ther, that I were your poor friendless child at 

" What now!" tremblingly exclaimed the St Albans 1 — this dizzy elevation, which my 

agitated mother—" what fresh indignity has noblest faculties have slaved to reach, is 

been put upon thee, my noble-hearted child, more unsatisfying to my spirit's sustenance 

to induce thee to utter a thought so bias- than the crumbs from the table of Father 

phemous?" Paul, to my weakened appetite. This golden 

" I will not pain thee with the recital of tiara seems to have been clapped burning 
all I have endured. Suffice it, I have taken upon my brain. In the still night of eter- 
my last farewell of the detested walls of St. nity do I hope alone for rest and happiness, 
Albans. Insults have been heaped upon me — through life ambition has been my con- 
till ray pride mounts up beyond my control, suming passion; disregarding every present 
I shall leave thee on the morrow, and seek blessing, I have striven to attain the highest 
for a happier abode, by the blessing of the point of earthly power, as sweeter to my soul 
Virgin, in the sunny bank of thy birth. Do than the peaceful seclusion afforded by mo- 
not weep so bitterly, dear mother : thou shalt nastic retirement, cheered by literary pur- 
follow my fortunes. I will place thee in a suits. But the curse of humanity has been 
convent near me, and thou shalt be next to the mine — I have proved the insufficiency of 
mother of our Heavenly Master, the shrine of earthly joys, and long for the res/ of Heaven !"' 
my worship. We have lingered too long, as In the short space of four years, during 
thou oft hast said, in the vain hope of obtain- which his restless ambition was constantly 
ing succour and protection from one who is urging him to new and successful enter- 
bound by every tie of nature and religion to prises, his career terminated in death. The 
shield us from the world's contumely. magnificent mausoleum at St Peter's is now 

On the succeeding day, Gulielmo left her almost the only record of his varied fortunes, 
lingering embrace, after receiving her warmly — - 

breathed blessing, and the solemn assurance ANDREA DAL CASTAGNO. 

of following him as soon as he should pro- An Historical Tale. 

cure for her a suitable asylum. He pro- By Miss Emma C. Embury. 

eeededto Paris, and from thence to Provence, " I will work no longer," exclaimed Andrea, 

where he entered a monastery. Here, his ex- throwing down his pencil : " I will not be 

treme beauty, shaded by the same unearthly compelled to see every fool pointing out the 

tinge of sadness, added to hia ardent piety, difference between your figures and mine; 

obtained him mauy friends. Distinguishing finish the picture yourself, Domenico, I will 

himself by the strictest observance of monas- never touch it again I" 
tic discipline, he was in a short period made " Nay, Andrea, this is injustice to your- 

Superior of the Convent, A few years inter- self," said Domenico ; " few but those who 

vened, and a Cardinal's hat was looped above look with a painter's eye could see the dif- 

those silken curls. He was then sent legate ference which to you seems so evident" 
to Denmark and Norway, where by his fer- " Look," replied the impetuous Andrea, 

vent zeal he " converted those barbarous na- and the livid hue of envy overspread his face 

tions to the Christian faith." Six years as he spoke, " look at that group —they are 

-*^ .„jk a ...^,^ : _.*__, __,.._ __ * _____ , ed with the almost 

which grow beneath 

_ _, _ w lant smile lit up the 

more than regal magnificence above that placid countenance of Domenico as he ap- 

melancholy brow of Majestic beauty. proached the side of the church where Andrea 
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was employed, and with his own pencil gave compared with the voluntary relinquishment 

a few light touches to the face and hands of of never-dying fame. Your own thirst for 

one of the figures. " See!* cried Andrea, glory may teach you what that friend de- 

" am I not right? here have I been labouring serves, who unlocks to you the fountain of 

three days to give the colouring of life to that immortality, and gives you to drink of those 

flesh, and you have done it in three minutes ; waters which might be all his own ; but you 

I will not be so disgraced — never will 1 touch shall be gratified — to-morrow you shall know 

pencil again until you teach me the secret of all that art has taught Domenico." 

your art!" " To-morrow ! ' cried the impatient artist, 

Nothing could be more smilingly con- " to-morrow ! and why not to-night ? To- 

trasted than were the faces of the two morrow you may think otherwise — may hesi- 

painteTS, as they stood together, gazing at tate — '* 

Andrea's picture. The mild and saint-like 'Andrea, did I ever fail in a promise?" 

countenance of Domenico seemed the index was the calm reply of Domenico. " What l 

of a mind too pure and gentle to have any have said shall be done ! To-morrow, when 

communion with the dark spirit that be- we resume our employment in the church, 

trayed itself in the sullen brow and heavy you shall know all.*' 

features of Andrea. But they were, in truth, Transported with joy .Andrea could scarcely 
warm friends, and though Domenico, with restrain his impatience until morning. Rous- 
all a painter's jealous love of fame, hesitated ing Domenico at early dawn, they repaired 
to betray the grand secret of his art, he yet to the church of Santa Maria Nuova, which 
longed to behold his beloved Andrea sharing they had been employed to adorn with paiut- 
the honours which were so lavishingly be- mgs, and there Domenico disclosed his Be- 
stowed upon himself. The rapidly waning cret. This was no other than the art of 
light warned them to lay aside their employ- painting in oil. At that period painters 
ment for the day, and leaning on the arm of usually laid on their colours by means of 
his friend, Domenico sought the quiet of his various glutinous substances, and this mode, 
own studio. Throwing down the implements while it rendered pictures extremely liable to 
of his art as he entered, he took down the injury from heat and damp, very much di- 
lute which hung by the casement, and began minished the brilliancy of the colouring, 
a light and graceful melody. •' Come, An- The invention of painting in oil has been dit- 
-drea,'' said he, when he had finished the air, puted by so many, that it would be difficult 
" come, let us to the v* indow of the fair sis- now to determine who is best entitled to the 
ters ; the gentle Manetta will wonder why honour. The probability is, that like many 
she hears not Andrea's evening song; and it other inventions which were the offspring of 
may be that the bright-eyed Lisa waits to necessity, it was discovered by several artists 
hear the lute of Domenico.'' at nearly the same period, when the gradual 

*' No!'' returned Andrea, sullenly, " I am advancement of the art and the increased de- 

in no mood for fooling. Since boyhood have mand for fine pictures had called forth the 

I been labouring for fame and fortune, and talents of paintiug in every part of Italy. It 

•am yet as far from them as ever. You are is well known, however, that Domenico Ve- 

confident of success — you have reaped the neziano was one of the fir.«t who employed 

reward of your labours — fortune has been oil in painting; and to this he was indebted 

your friend, and discovered to you a secret for the great reputation which he so rapidly 

which will make you immortal ; you can af- acquired. Carefully did he now instruct 

ford to play the lover— for me nothing re- Andrea in the principles of that art which 

mains but to return to the humble village had been almost exclusively his own, and by 

where 1 first drew this hated breath, and the most unwearied diligence, Andrea soon 

again become a keeper of flocks and herds.*' mastered its difficulties. But in his heart the 

" Andrea, friend of my soul," said Dome- spirit of generous emulation could not exist, 

nico, •' it grieves me to see you thus cast Envy, base envy, was the only feeling which 

down*; compare your works with those of he was capable of cherishing, and the dislike 

other masters of the art, and can you not with which Domenico's superiority had long 

triumph in your own superiority? Why since inspired him, was gradually ripening 

waste your life in unavailing regret, because into a deep and deadly hatred. 

1 am possessed of a secret which to you is They had nearly finished the decorations 

unknown?** of the church, during the progress of An- 

" Call me not your friend." exclaimed drea's instruction in the new manner of paint- 
Andrea, impetuously, " I spurn the worthless ing, and as only one picture remained to be 
name — a word from you could give mo for- completed, it was agreed that each should 
tune, and happiness and fame, yet you will paintapoitionof it. But this work was des- 
-not utter it!" tined to remain unfinished. 

'* Andrea,'' replied Domenico, " you well One day, as Andrea stood contemplating 

know what a costly sacrifice you ask ; you one of his earliest paintings, in the church, 

well know that the sacrifice of life is nothing and exulting in his improvement as he com- 
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pared it with those he had since executed heard the sound of Domenico** lute. Ut 

under the direction of Domenico, two of the was singing the vesper hymn. The inusic, 

most celebrated connoisseurs in Florence en- mellowed by the clear evening air, came 

tered. Not observing the painter, they com- upou the ear of the miserable Andrea like 

nienced making remarks upon the pictures, angel tones, and his heart sunk as he listened 

and after praising the productions of Dome- to the clooing words of the hymn, 

nico's pencil, proceeded to ridicule, without « Mother of God ! 

mercy, the early paintings of Andrea. The Whose melancholy brow and drooping eye, 

poor artist, concealing himself behind a co- Tell of the thorny path thy feet have trod, 

lumn, anxiously waited till they should ap- Oh, look upon us from thy throne on high, 

proach the later efforts of his art, not doubt- B 7 that sweet name, 

ing that he should then be gratified by their Tht h "<** ° n « <"* be * rt » **▼« «" known, 

praises; tut what were his feeliugs, when, Mother, sweet mother,! lo, thine aid we claim 

after a careless glance at his labours, they Mother, sweet mother, smiwateh o'er thine own. 

merely remarked that Andreas stjle was mM M ,_ . n * * *""'• ._. 

much improved ; but that he must ever re . ^^ ™ "tT |f m,gbty Wb * 

main in the shade, when his works were j^ d U o^^hThBlm of ISZgX^ 

placed beside those of Domenico. Fixed as . 

a statue, Andrea remained in the very spot The music ceased, and as if the demon that 
where he had first placed himself, until the tortured him was suddenly released from a 
unconscious critics quitted the church ; then, spell, the same wild and horrible thoughts 
Tushing home and locking himself in his again arose in the bosom of Andrea. There 
apartment, he gave way to all the agonies of was no time for deliberation— Domenico was 
envy and disappointment. The gentleness rapidly approaching — one step more, and he 
of Domenico' s character, the purity of his would be beyond his reach. Raising the 
life, the generous friendship which he had heavy mass of lead with all the strength of 
shown him, all were powerless to check the his muscular arm, it crushed at onoe the lute 
tide of passion in Andrea's bosom. The and the breast of his unhappy friend. Then 
demon-like malice of his evil nature was hastily giving him a violent blow on the 
aroused — he thought of Domenico not as the head, he ran with all speed to his own apart- 
friend who had shared with him the master ment, and appeared deeply engaged in finish- 
secret of his art, but as the hated object who ing a chalk drawing, which lay on his table, 
stood between himself and fortune. A brief interval of time elapsed, when a aer- 

There is no tempest so fearful as the tern- vant burst into the room with tidings- of the 

pest of passion; no whirlwind so devastating dreadful event which had befallen Domenico, 

as the whirlwind of evil thoughts. Hour Feigning the utmost grief, Andrea hastened 

after hour did Andrea sit brooding over his to the spot. There breaking out into the 

dark and half-imagined scheme of guilt, un- most violent lamentations, he threw himself 

conscious of the lapse of time, when the voice on the earth beside the body of his friend, 

of Domenico, summoning him to his usual and the murdered Domenico actually breathed 

evening walk, aroused him. lie hastily an- his last sigh upon the bosom of his assassin, 

swered that he was engaged in designing, and Years passed on. Not a breath of suspt- 

could not be disturbed. Domenico, accus- cion had ever tarnished the name of Andrea 

tomed to the wayward moods of his friend, dalCastagno; but from the hour when the 

bade him good- night, and departed. blood of Domenico stained his hand, his 

As the sound of Domenico's footsteps pencil had lost its power He was in posses- 
struck upon his ear, Andrea arose, and throw- sion of the secret for which ho had periled 
ing open the window, looked out upon the his soul, but it was of no use to him. The 
tranquil beauty of the summer evening land- merest dauber that ever attempted the art 
scape. The fresh breeze played about his could excel him. The weight of blood was 
burning temples, and opening his vest as if on his spirit — his mind was benumbed, his 
to cool the fire that was raging in his bosom, hand palsied, and after a life rendered 
he stood leaning against the casement until miserable by his restless and envious pas* 
he suddenly perceived Domenico, with his sions, he died, confessing on his death-bed 
lute in his hand, slowly taking the way to a that he was the murderer of Domenico Ve- 
romantic valley, at a short distance. The neziano. But even in his latest hour no re- 
fiendish spirit which had gained possession of morse mingled with his confession. He died! 
Andrea immediately suggested a horrible A. D. 1480, as he had lived, hardened and 
plan. Snatching up a heavy leaden weight vindictive to the last, and, by a singular for- 
which lay in his apartment, and stealing tune, his body was interred in the church of 
with an assassin s step after his unconscious Santa Marie Nuova, the very church which 
friend, he stationed himself behind a clump he and Domenico had been employed to de- 
of low trees in a narrow part of the path corate, and beside the very spot where, nearly 
through which he knew Domenico would re thirty years before, the victim of his perfidy 
turn. He had not waited long, when he had found repose. 
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THE SPIRIT BRIDE. 



In the days of tlie glory of the great city of 
Bagdad, after ihe wisdom and goodness of 
the renowned Haroun ai Raschid in the ad- 
ministration of the Caliphate had extended 
ita boundaries, confirmed its dominions, en- 
riched its inhabitants, and embellished its 
confines with every decoration that art and 
laste, incited and sustained by wealth, are 
able to bestow, a Caliph succeeded to the 
government by the name of Hattz al Vesh- 
nili. He was in all things the contrary of 
Haroun, his illustrious predecessor. He was 
rapacious, selfish, unjust, and licentious; 
yet he was emulous of those habits of Ha- 
roun by which that prince had made himself 
acquainted with the wants of his people, and 
was thus enabled to deal justice more signally 
and effectually. Like him, he was accus- 
tomed, at sundry times, by night or by day, 
to assume a lowly garb, and with the Vizier 
or some other high oflicer, to perambulate 
the city, entering by plausible pretexts into 
whatever dwelling had excited his curiosity. 
But he went not, like Haroun., to seek out 
and protect oppressed virtue, tc. r- :■•- o.i the 
J9h;l ._. 



suffering, t 



strip tlie mask from hypocrisv, 
injustice, to humble the proud, 
10 elevate retiring humility; he sought ratlur 
to discover the oppressor, that he might sharp 
with him the spoils, and to gaze on tlie cheek 
of modest beauty, that he might sacrifice It 
to his passion. 

There lived at a distance from the palace 
a wealthy citizen, whose life flowed calmly 
away. He was in early manhood, and his 
appearance was strikingly majestic. He was 
tall, and of remarkable symmetry of figure ; 
his countenance was wonderfully expressive ; 
his eye black and piercing, and his raven 
hair descended in flowing locks over his 
shoulders. Wherever he went the paseeis 
by stopped short in their progress to gaze 
upon him ; yet he seldom appeared abroad. 

" Selim," said the Caliph one evening to 
his Vizier, as, habited like Dervishes, they 
passed along the street in which the house 
of tli is youth was situated, " who is Ihe 
occupant of this exquisite mansion? It] is 
strange that it lias never caught my eye. 
How tasteful are all its ornaments and ar. 
rangeinentsl Pray, answer: whwJ.miy it 



be?" 



2d 
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" It is the home of Iiamet, the «;on of The disguised rulers left htm with parte* 

Alnarib, whose grandsire was an especial tatio** of gratitude. By* fo sooner hern* (hey 

favourite of the great lfarouu, am) vlw was reached the street, than th* if&eon of the 

himself, a* jour highness knows, confided in Caliph found vent ; aiK^wtk hw ehara'cterfs- 

by your uncle, of glorious memory. This tic cruelty, lie gave full licence to Selim to 

Iiamet, an only son, half secludes himself ruin the coutcntcd anl unoft ending Harnet 

from the world; and in his paradise there, tfhe commission was delightful to the Vizier, 

for indeed it seems a paradise within, he and he set about it. Before many days, a 

glides smoothly down the stream of time." tyrannical edict was passed, that robbed Ha- 

" Is it so, my Selim?" cried the Caliph; met of some of his dearest enjoyments. Then 

" I must converse with him, and fathom his it was declared to be necessary to cut a new 

motives for retirement. It hail required little street directly through his premises. He 

effort for him to maintain under me the rank saw his cherished home ruthlessly levelled 

that his ancestors enjoyed under my prcde- with the ground* and, with a sigh, was forced 

cessors. This indiucreatee to elevation is to bid adieu to his hopes of peaceful happi- 

mysterious and unusual. I must see him." ness. But his sorrows did not end here. 

The Vizier hated Haodct. He had been Men that he had never seen nor heard of 

chosen to fill the post he occupied, not for came forward with false titles to his wealth, 

his wisdom iu governing — his prudence in Hh protestations and proofs were disre- 

advice, but rather that he made little account garded ; and he was beggared. To crown 

of his conscience In his master's service. He his misery, allegations of dishonesty jn the 

could be btind or keen-eyed, as might be, execution of the offices entrusted to them, 

and he was willing to bear on his shoulders were brought forward against his departed 

the odium of many a foal deed commanded; father and grandfather, and their memories 

Ly the CiKpb. f |e hated Hainet, for he were overwhelmed with infamy ! 

knew that he had shut himself up in seclu- Iiamet finally found a retreat from his 

rion, became he wa* dhttusted and vexed sorrows and misfortunes in a miserable 

with tne tyranny of llaflz, his master. There- abode in the snhnrbt of the city, W^ere his 

lore the suggestion of the Caliph pleased degradation sheltered him from furthtt pvr- 

him; and together they sought the abode of suit; for his powerful enemies, exulting rn his 

Iiamet. utter prostration, dismissed him from their 

Hamet received them courteously, and memories. There he rived, on the pittance 

tendered hi* hearty hospitalities. IV bile they that he had preserved from the wreck of all, 

quaffed their sherbet out of golden cups, and endeavoured to find calmness in philo- 

the Caliph surveyed with admiration and sophy. 

surprise the evidences of wealth and taste One night, when three months had passed 

which were every-where about him. Not all away, as he slept on his lowly pillow, visions 

the splendour of the palace could impart so that seemed to him but pleasant dreams 

pleasing a sensation to the sou), as the elc- flitted across his mind. A countenance too 

ganee yet simplicity of the home of Iiamet. f.iir for earth, such as a Houri might wear in 

So the Caliph swelled with envy ; and before the regions of the blest, havered over him, 

scarce a word had been spoken, he was the smiled sweetly upon him, ami rn silvery ac- 

ibe of his noble host 1 lie Vizier saw the cents bidding him to hope, vanished atay. 

workings of his master's countenance, and When he awoke, he could not dismiss the 

chuckled with delight. blissful illusion from his thought. All day 



The Caliph questioned his free-hearted he dwelt upon it, and at night resigned him- 




wcre in his favour, and to seek for happiness band; I will be there.* 1 When morning came 

in himself and the comforts which his vast and he arose, the tone, the words, yet lingered 

wealth could procure. in his memory. How wearry Were the hours 

" But I am well recompensed foT my ofstmlight! Darkness was day to Hairnet, 

choice/' he continued. " This dwelling Was for darkness brought those charming features 

the dwelling of my sire, and of his sire be- that beamed more brightly than tne sun on 

fore him. I love it for that it has thus been him. It came at last, and again he slept, 

the home of my ancestors. The evidences Once more, oh, Mahomet ! once more, fhewe 

of their taste are around me, and render it dark and lustrous, yet gentle eyes, those rnby 

sacred in my eyes. Here will I pass my lips, that glowing cheek, that heavenly smile, 

life ; comforts ar,e here, the gatherings of were before him ! Once more, too, that voice, 

3'ears, which a liijp could never replace. I am like tinkling bells in its sweetness, whispered 

humble ; t have, no ambition to he great; I " Hie to the fairy gfen on Tigris' banks ; I 

am happy." l\\f{. smile betrayed that h<? will he there! 1 ' 
apoke UiJg truth. Were it, hut the vanity of a heated npafi- 
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nation, it would not harm him to seek the of this to thee ; but shouldst thou pause in 

fairy glen ; and he went That glen was fair thy dalliance with vice, and find me on the 

to the sight — a bright stream murmured brink of ruin, lot virtue illume thy soul once 

through it, with sparkling waters — flowers in more ; make thou the magic sign, and I shall 

richest blazonry of hue, fringed its verdant be thine again !" 

banks ; and the soft breathing of the breeze She ceased, and Hamet poured out his 
wafted perfumes to the senses. He paused soul to her in gratitude and devotion. To- 
by the side of the streamlet, and gazed around gether they returned to the city, to his lowly 
him. Oh, was that vision false ? No ! no ! cottage. Hamet took immediate means for 
There was it, in shadowy outline, hovering the solemnization of their marriage, and Se- 
before him, and gracefully beckoning him to lima was his wife ! 

follow ! Hamet clasped his hands in delight The absorbing strength of her love for him, 

and obeyed. It led him up the glen, keep- far transcending frail, earthly passion, may 

ing ever by the bank of the rivulet, and turn- be easily imagined. A happy spirit, she had 

ing at intervals to encourage him, until he left her ethereal home and assumed a mortal 

had climbed a steep acclivity of rocks, down frame, to be perplexed with mortal ills, and 

which the waters poured from ledge to ledge, to weep in mortal sorrow. She had done this, 

lashing its tiuy current into snowy foam ; too, not to dwell in the glittering palace, but 

and stood beside a lake, by a scene of beauty the humble cottage ; not to share the glory of 

too exquisite for sense. A thousand peaks, a prince, which one so sweet, so beautiful, 

whose projecting crags gleamed with im- might have done, but to pillow her head up- 

bedded gems of richest lustre, lifted them- on the breast of poverty and disappointment, 

selves upwards. The waters of the lake were But she cared not for all this. Her devotion 

clear as chrystal, and above its mirror-like cheered the privations of poverty and dis- 

surface, a radiant iris spanned from side to pelted disappointment's gloom — and Hamet 

side. All was silence ; but anon, low music was contented in his bliss with her. 

stole softly upon him, pleasant yet mourn- Thus passed a year; and then the wicked 

ful ; a thin mist rose slowly from the bosom Caliph desired to achieve an infamous de- 

of the waters, aud shrouded by it as with a sign. A good man was to be ruined, as Ha- 

veil, appeared his charming vision. Flowers met had been ruined. But this new victim 

were wreathed in her flowing hair, and a was wary and watchful, and not to be easily 

light robe hung from her shoulder, down her overcome. The people too had begun to 

graceful form. Hamet stood entranced in look with eyes askance upon their unjust 

extasy. ruler, and whenever he went abroad, he felt 

" Hamet," said the vision, "if thou wouldst that the fires of hate were spreading, and he 

have me stand beside thee palpable as well to dared not persecute another now, so openly 

touch as to sight, make thou this sign ; and as he had persecuted the unfortunate Hamet. 

if there be no evil in thy soul, the charm will There was need of a cunning brain, a ready 

fail not." wit, to film injustice with sophistry, and de- 

As she spoke she extended her hands, and ceive the argns eyes of prying foes. The 
performed a mystic sign. Hamet eagerly Caliph consulted, iu careful secrecy, with that 
gazed, and without one misgiving of fear — pander to his wickedness, Selim, the Vizier. 
for why should the pure heart fear ? — he re- No one could be thought of for a long time, 
peated it after her. Upon the instant, that At length the Caliph called to mind the long 
music swelled into bold and animated notes, forgotten Hamet. He started at the thought, 
a film came over the vision of Hamet — and and named him to Selim, as one to serve 
when it passed away, there, kneeling at bis their purpose, could he be bribed to under- 
side, clothed like a maiden of Bagdad, and take the task. 

looking up into his face with a tearful expres- "Hasten, Selim," said he; "hasten and 

sion of ardent love, was the beautiful vision, inquire if he be yet alive \ and if he can be 

Enraptured, he lifted her from her recum- found, let him be speedily conveyed thither 

bent posture, clasped her to his heart ; and that I may treat with him. Gold is potent 

while he did so, felt her's beating against his with the poor, and my offer shall be unstinted, 

own— and he pressed a passionate kiss upon Go, at once!'* 

her lips. It needed but little inquiry among the 

" Hamet," said she, " I am a guardian spirit thousand spies of the government, to discover 
of the good. I have seen thy unbending the home of Hamet; and immediately the 
virtue, and have loved thee. It is permitted Grand Vizier sent his trustiest confidant to 
to me to take this earthly frame, and dwell summon him to the palace. Hamet was re- 
with thee and serve thee, so long as no evil dining on an ottoman of the meanest mate- 
stains thy soul. If thou prizest me, oh, re- rials, and Seiima was sitting on a cushion at 
member this ! When thou dost hesitate be- his feet, looking into his eyes, clasping his 
tween the right and the wrong, then danger hand, and soothing him by words of love, 
will assail me ; and if thou fai lest, I am lost when the messengef entered. Hamet received 
to thee for ever! Never again can I speak his cornjiiuuicatiou in, wonder; but professed 
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his readiness to obey — for, to hesitate at the her to the palace. Hamet returned to hit 

Caliph's command, had been speedy death ; home ; no Sclima was there ; it was an un- 

and, imprinting a fervent kiss on Selima' s usual circumstance ; but so wrapt was he in 

lips, he followed his guide to the palace. his mental struggle, that he scarcely noticed 

When the Caliph knew that they had come, it. lie sat down. The sight of his miserable 

be sent for the messenger first, that he might furniture rendered more vivid the vision of 

inquire* in what condition he had found Hamet, greatness and wealth; and then, just then, 

in order that he might suit his offers to his theCaliph was proffering to Selima his hateful 

fortunes. love ; and she was calling in sweet, yet sor- 

" 1 found him, your Highness,*' said the rowful tones of anguish on Hamet, her be- 

messenger, "steeped in poverty; bnt there loved, to save her! Alas! he was faltering 

was with him a creature, more beautiful than in virtue, and she tottered on the brink of 

ever before greeted and dazzled my sight ! destruction. 

H'»r hair is like virgin gold, her skin of pearly Hamet rose, he clenched his hands, he beat 

whiteness, and oh, her eyes are softly bright, his forehead. It was but an effort to resolve 

and her smile of sweetness, such as illumes to do what the Caliph would have him do, 

no other face among Bagdad's fairest daugh- and all would be over. That resolve was 

ters." half made : he folded his robe about him, 

These few words so fired the Caliph that he and crossed the threshold with hesitating step, 
sprung up in an ecstacy, and commanding to seek the Vizier ; and then, even then, Se- 
the Vizier to make to Hamet whatever pro- lima, alone with the Caliph, and in his 
position might he necessary, and to detain power, felt his grasp upon her to force her to 
him until his return, he donned a disguise, his wishes, and her own strength wasting 
and hurried with the messenger to Hamet's fast ! But as he crossed his threshold to de- 
house, part, and turned habitually to bid farewell, 

He reached the door just as Selim, the and pmile upon his wife— for else he never 
Vizier, propounded to Hamet the work that parted from her — it rushed to Hamet's soul 
wat desired of him ; and he gazed in rapture that it was the dead of night, and she away ! 
on Selima, and resolved that before the mor- Where was she? At once her warning flashed 
row she should be his, just as Hamet, bewil- upon him. Cold drops came out upon his 
dered by the munificence of the bribe that forehead. " Lost, lost !" he cried, and *tag- 
was offered to him, hesitated to reject it. gering hack, fell at his length upon the floor. 
Poor Selima ! She felt that evil was im- J n the gush of horror, he forgot the magic 
pending ; but when Hamet came, with ah- sign that would restore her again ; and as he 
stracted air, and, wrapt in himself, did not lay there, fearfully sighing from his overbur- 
respond as he had been wont to her fond en- dened bosom, Selima, as if neir strength had 
dearments, she could not remind him of the been given to her, tore herself from the 
fearful stake that would be the penalty of his Caliph's grasp, awed him by her lofty dig- 
lapse from virtue ; her destiny and his for- nity and virtue, and he stood gazing in 
hade. But she more assiduously testified her wonder upon her, not daring to mol-st 
)ove, and tried by tears, by smiles, by cares- her ! 

*e% by protestations, to win him from his Hamet sprang after some- moments, to his 

abstraction, beguile him to look upon her, feet, resolved, in despair, on self- destruction 

and thus be recalled to himself again. It Rut a? he did so, he remembered with a 

was in vain ! shriek of joy the magic spell ; and he hastily 

When evening came, Hamet left Selima, ma de the sign ! As he had sprung, so had 

to walk abroad and meditate. A place to the Caliph rushed upon Selima, inspired by 

dwell in, coffers swelling with gold, honours her charms to renewed effort ; but when he 

unnumbered, oflice, dignity, and favour, all would have clasped her, there was nothing- 

that could gratify ambition, taste, or desire, ne s 8 in his embrace, and Selima, panting, 

were within his grasp ; would he hut accom- wa s nestling, at home, in Hamet's bosom. 
plish one end. And what was that? To Hamet resolved that very night to revonge 

plunge another in misery as he had been his injuries on the Caliph. He knew how the 

plunged— and why not ? After all, it was to popu'ace hated him; and, assembling them 

swell but by one name alone, the huge cata- together, he spoke to them of the oppression 

logue of woe ; it was but to heave a load from f their master. Maddened by his eloquence, 

his own shoulders upon those of another, they armed themselves snd fo lowed him to 

Hut the guilt! Alas, goodness, as he had the palace. The guards were stricken down 

learned from sad experience, was no guaranty fa a moment- the Caliph and the Vizier 

against misfortune in this world; how was were seized as they fled, pale and tremb'ing. 

he sure that it would he smiled upon in the Hamet was placed upon the throne ;— and, 

next ? Thus he reasoned, and while he so omnipotent in virtue, ruled long and happily, 

reasoned, the minions of the Caliph, who had blessed in the love of his Spirit Bride, 
watehed his absence, seized the shrieking 
Selij^ > covered by the darkness, ami **m- - 
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ALBUMS AND THE ALPS. " D *n» ces sauvages lieux t out orgueils'ljumanin? j 
«■ By BuckminSTER. **' eu 'V montre pl u » grand j l'homme s'y pulverise ! 
You find, in some of the rudest passes in the " * i ^ l,ed ^ n 
Alps, homely inns, which public beneficence . " p. ed. treiiir.' 
has erected for the convenience of the weary l w ' sh l co « ld P«*erye the elegance, as well 
and benighted traveller. In most of these as the condensed sentiment, of the onginal : 
inns albums are kept to record the names of 8tillare th e*« r «&ged realms; e'en pride is hush'd; 
those, whose cariosity has led them into these God 8eems more grand , man crumbles into dust, 
regions of barrenness, and the album is not IMPO rtance of KNOWLEDGE TO THE 
uufrequently the only book in the house. In MECHANIC, 
the album of the grand Chartreuse, Gray, by o. b. emerson. 
on his way to Geneva, recorded his deathless Let us imagine for a moment the condition 
name, and left that exquisite Latin ode, be- of an individual, who has not advanced be- 
ginning, " O ! tu severi re igio loci ;" an ode yond the merest elements of knowledge, who 
which is indeed "pure nectar.'* It is cu- understands nothing of the principles even of 
nous to observe in these books the difference his own art, and inquire what change will 
of national character. The Englishman be wrought in his feelings, his hopes, and hap- 
usually writes his name only, without ex- piuess, in all that makes up the character, by 
planation or comment The Frenchman re- the gradual inpouring of knowledge. He 
cords something of his feelings, destination, has now the capacity of thought, but it is a 
or business; commonly adding a line of poetry, barren faculty, never nourished by the food 
an epigram, or some exe'amation of pleasure of the mind, and never rising above the poor 
or disgust, The German leaves a long dis- objects of sense. Labour and rest, the hope 
scrtation upon the state of the roads, the of mere animal enjoyment, or the fear of 
accommodations, &c, detaiing at full length want, the care of providing covering and 
whence he came aud whither he is going, food, make up the whole sum of his exist- 
through long pages of crabbed writing encc. Such a man may be industrious, but 
In one of the highest regions of the Swiss he cannot iovc labour, for it is not relieved 
Alps, after a day of excessive labour in reach- by the excitement of improving or changing 
ing the summit of our journey, near those the processes of his art, nor cheered by the 
thrones erected ages ago for the majesty of hope of a better condition. When released 
Nature, we stopped, fatigued aud dispirited, from labour, he does not rejoice, for mere 
ou a spot destined to eternal barrenness, idleness is not enjoyment ; and he has no 
where ve found one of these rude but hospi- book, no lesson of science, no play of the 
table inus open to receive us. There was mind, no interesting pursuit, to give a zest 
not another human habitation within many to the hour of leisure. Home has few charms 
miles. All the soil, which we could see, had for him ; he has little taste for the quiet, the 
beeu brought thither, aud placed carefully social converse, and exchange of feeling aud 
round the cottage, to nourish a few cabbages thought, the innocent enjoyments that ought 
aud lettuces. There were some goats, which to dwell there. Society has little to interest 
supplied the cottagers with milk ; a few fowls him, for he has no sympathy for the pleasures 
lived in the house ; and the greatest iuxu- or pursuits, the cares or troubles of others, 
ries of the place were new-made cheeses, aud to whom he cannot feel nor perceive his bonds 
some wild Alpine mutton, the rare provision of relationship. All of life is bnt a poor 
of the traveller. Yet here Nature had thrown boon for such a man ; aud happy for himself 
off the veil, and appeared in all her subli- and for mankind, if the few ties that hold 
mity. Summits of bare granite rose all him to this negative existence be not broken, 
around us. The snow-clad tops of distant Happy for him if that best and surest friend 
Alps seemed to chill the moon-beams that of man, that messenger of good news from 
lighted on them ; and wc felt all the charms Heaven to the poorest wretch on earth, Reli- 
of the picturesque, mingled with the awe gion, bringing the fear of God, appear to save 
inspired by unchangeable grandeur. We him. Without her to support, should terap- 
secined to have reached the original elevations tation assail him, what an easy victim would 
of the globe, o'ertopping for ever the tumults, he fall to vice or crime ! How little would 
the vices, and the miseries of ordinary exis- be necessary to overturn his ill-balanced 
twice, far out of hearing of the murmurs of principles, and throw him grovelling in in- 
a busy world, which discord ravages, and temperance, or send him abroad on the ocean 
luxury corrupts. We asked for the album, or the highway, an enemy to himself and 
and a large folio was brought to us, almost his kind ! 

tilled with the scrawls of every nation on But let the light of science fall upon that 
earth that could write. Instantly our fatigue man; open to him the fountain of know- 
was forgotten, and the evening passed away ledge ; a few principles of philosophy enter 
pleasantly in the entertainment which this his mind, and awaken the dormant power of 
book afforded us. I copied the following thought ; he begins to look upon his art with 
French couplet ; W altered eve. It qe*ses ty ^ « $ark me* 
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chanical process, which he cannot under- mon sweetness. His voice exceBad, both ia 

stand; he regards it as an object of inquiry, melody aud compass; and its fine modula- 

and begins to penetrate the reasons, and tions were happily accompanied by that grace 

acquire a new mastery over his own instru- of action, which he possessed in an eminent 

ments. He finds other and better modes of degree, and which has been said to be the 

doing what he had done before, blindly and chief requisite for an orator. To have seen 

without interest, a thousand times. He him when he first commenced, one would 

learns to profit by the experience of others, have thought him anything but enthusiastic 

and ventures upon untried paths. Diffi- and glowing ; but, as he proceed ed, his heart 

culties, which before would have stopped warmed with his subject, and his manner be- 

him at the outset, receive a ready solution came impetuous and animated, till, forgetful 

from soma luminous principle of science, of every thing around him, he seemed to kneel 

He gains new knowledge and new skill, and at the throne of Jehovah, and to beseech in 

can improve the quality of his manufacture, agony for his fellow-beings, 

while he shortens the process, and diminishes After he had finished his prayer, he knelt 

his own labour. Then labour becomes sweet for a long time in profound silence ; and to 

to him ; it is accompanied by the conscious- powerfully had it affected the most heartless 

ness of increasing power ; it is leading him of his audience, that a stillness like that of 

forward to a higher place among his fellow the tomb pervaded the whole house. Before 

men. Relaxation, too, is sweet to him, he commenced his sermon, long, darkening 

as it enables him to add to his intellectual columns crowded the bright, sunny sky of 

stores, and to mature, by undisturbed me- the morning, and swept their dnll shadows 

ditatdon, the plans and conceptions of the over the building, in fearful augury of the 

hour of labour. His home has acquired a storm. 

new charm; for he is become a man of His text was, "Strive to enter in at the 

thought, and feels and enjoys the peace strait gate ; for many, I say unto you, shall 

and seclusion of that sacred retreat; and seek to enter in, and shall not be able." 

he carries thither the honest complacency " See that emblem of human life," said he, 

which is the companion of well-earned sue- pointing to a shadow that was flitting across 

cess. There, too, bright visions of the future the floor. " It passed for a moment, and 

sphere open upon him, and excite a kindly concealed the brightness of heaven from our 

feeling towards those who are to share in his view ;— but it is gone. And where will ye 

prosperity. Tims his mind and heart ex- be, my hearers, when your lives have passed 

pand together. He has become an intel- away like that dark cloud ? Oh, my dear 

ligent being, and, while he has learnt to friends, I see thousands sitting attentive, with 

esteem himself, he has also learnt to live no their eyes fixed on the poor, unworthy prea- 

longer for himself alone. Society opens like cher. In a few days, we shall all meet at 

a new world to him ; he looks upon his fel- the judgment seat of Christ. We shall form 

low-creatures with interest and sympathy, a part of that vast assembly that will gather 

and feels that he has a place in their afl'ec- before the throne; and every eye will be- 
tions and respect. Temptations assail him .. hold tho judge. With a voice whose call 

in vain. He is armed by high and pure you must abide and answer, he will inquire 

thoughts. He takes a wider view of his re- whether on earth ye strove to enter in at 

lations with the beings about and above him. the strait gate ; whether you were supremely 

He welcomes every generous virtue that devoted to God ; whether your hearts were 

adorns and dignifies the human character, absorbed in him. My blood runs cold when 

He delights in the exercise of reason— he 1 think how many of you will then seek 

glories in the consciousness and the hope of to enter in, and shall not be able. Oh, 

immortality. ■ what plea can you make before the Judge 

WHITFIELD IN AMERICA. ? f the whole earth? Can you say it has 

t, ... ^ been your whole endeavour to mortify the 

By Miss Francis. flesh# ^ its affections and lusts? ' that 

There was nothing in the appearance of your life has been one long effort to do the 

this extraordinary man which would lead you will of God? No ! you must answer, I made 

to suppose that a Felix could tremble before myself easy in the world by flattering myself 

him. He was something above the middle that all would end well ; but I have deceived 

stature, well proportioned, and remarkable my own soul, and am lost, 

for a native gracefulness of manner. His " You, O false and hollow Christian, of 

complexion was very fair, his features regu- what avail will it be that you have done many 

lar, and his dark blue eyes small and lively : things ; that you have read much in the 

in recovering from the measles, he had con- sacred word ; that you have made long 

tracted a squint with one of them ; but this prayers ; that you have attended religious 

peculiarity rather rendered the expression of duties, and appeared holy in the eyes of men? 

his countenance more rememberable, than in What will all this be, if instead of loving 

any degree lessened the effect of its uncom- Him supremely, you have been emfnosjas; 
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you should exalt yourself iu heaveu by acts THE CHAR IB BRIDE, 

really polluted aud unholy ? A Legend of Bispanlola. 

t "And you, rich man, wherefore do you By H. W. Herbert. 

hoard your silver t wherefore couut the price -[concluded. J 

you kave received lor him whom you every . 

day crucify in your love of gain ? Why, that chapter ii. 

when you are too poor to buy a drop of cold Days, month Sjand^seaaons held their course ; 

water, your beloved sou may be rolled to hell yet there was no change in the deep azure of 

in his chariot pillowed and cushioned arouud the glowing skies — no aUcratiouin the green 

Wui." luxuriance of the forest— no falling of the 

His eye gradually lighted up, as he pro- woods " into the sear, the yellow leaf — no 

ceedod, till, towards the close, it seemed to fast-succeeding variation from the young 

spark'e with celestial lire. floweriuess of springtide, to the deep flush of 

"Oh, sinners!" he exclaimed, "by all your gorgeous summer, or thence to the mature 

hopes of happiness, I beseech you to repent, but melancholy autumn— to the grim tyrant, 

Let not Hie wrath of God be awakened. Let winter. In that delicious island, nature had 

not the fires of eternity be kindled against lavished on the earth, in her most generous 

you. See there I" said he, pointing to the mood, the mingled attributes of every clime 

lightning, which played on the corner of the and region. The tender greenery of the 

pulpit — ** Tis a glance from the angry eye of young budding leaf was blent at one and the 

Jehovah! Hark !" continued he, raising his same momeut — and that moment, as it 

finger in a listening altitude, as the distant seemed, eternal — with the broad verdant 

thunder grew louder and louder, and broke foliage — the smiling bud, the odoriferous and 

in one tremendous crash over the building. fulUblown flower, the rich fruit, might be 

'* It was the voice of the Almighty as he seen side by side on the same tree — the 

passed by in his anger!" same bough. Nothing was there to mark 

As the souud died away, he covered his face the flight of time — the gradual advance of 

with his hands, and knelt beside his pulpit, the destroyer over that lovely land. Nothing 

apparently lost in inward and in-tense prayer, to warn the charmed spectator that, for him, 

The storm passed rapidly away, and the sun, too, as for the glowing landscape, maturity but 

bursting forth in his might, threw across the leads to decay — decay which ends in death I 

heavens a maguificent arch of peace. Ris- Verily, but it is a paradise for the unthinking, 
ing, and pointing to the beautiful object, he And who were more unthinking than the 

exclaimed, *' Look upon the rainbow, and young Spaniard and his Indian love — who 

praise him that made it Very beautiful it is were more happy ? Morn after morn beheld 

in the brightness thereof. It compasseth Hernando de Leon, threading the pathless 

the heavens about with glory ; and the hands forest— now with horse, horn, and hound, 

of the Most High have bended it." sweeping the tangled thickets, now skirring 

in pursuit of his fleet falcon, over the watery 

song vegas, and now, with keen, observant eye, 

bv Frances «. osoo on. and cat-like pace, wandering, arbalast in 

Yks ! I will do thy bidding u*fl^ S,lent *™ C ? *** ' * *™^ ?«-• 

When yonder sun has set but stl " in 0Iie direction, and still with one 

For ever from heaven you love, intent, to join the fair Guarica ! Day after 

Then, dearest, I'll forget ! day they loitered, side by side, among the 

When the dove's winnowing winglet coo l shades of the mighty woods, while the 

wE.'Sra'SSSTin heaven, «?««."" «as scourging the clear clumpai ? u 

And ocean Is at rest, with intolerable heat ; or sat reclined by the 

And glowing summer boasts no more cold hea P of some streamlet, fuller, to them, 

Her radiant roses' birth, of inspiration and of love, than were those 

And bloom and light and loveliness fabled founts of Gadara, whence Eros rose 

Have vanished from the earth, of twin-born with the dark Anteros, to 

Tf S^1L^J^ 1 ^^ ^t *? »P' OTf of lamblichus. The pow- 

And lost to Love and Hope and Truth, wful miU(1 of the V0U1 !S soldier had been 

My passions I'll forget. cultured, from his earliest youth, to skill, 

But while the sunlight still recalls iu all those liberal arts and high accomplish - 

The glorious hours we met ments, by which the gallant cavaliers of 

On upland slope, in woody glade, s ; had gained such honorable eminence 

An! now may I forget? 1*11 • *. * ^ 

.„. .. . . . ... above the ruder aristocracy of every other 

While every pnre and lovely thing , , . ,. , , , r •!• - 41 

Some semblance bears to thee- laud- to his lands, no less familiar wore the 

While the rose wears thy virgin blush, harp and gittcrn, than the toiedo or the 

Thy floating grace, the sea- lance; to his well-tutored voice, the high 

While in the stars thy blessed smile heroic ballads of his native lands the plain- 

«£& ttve $ &i p„«rtr.y,, *• . el ?8 ies ° f X™** ,?!»»' tho wiW 

Ah! how may 1 fonjet ? musical areytos of the Indian tongue were 
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equally adapted — nor did its accents sound Nor were these unions between the dusky 
It 68 joyously in the clear hunting holloa, less maidens of the west and the hidalgos of old 
fearfully in the shrill war-ahout, that it was Spain, by any means nnfinequent or surpris- 
oft attuned to the peaceful cadences of a ing among the earliest of those bold adven- 
lady's lute — his foot firm in the stirrup, turers who had been sharers — in his first and 
whether in the warlike tilt, in the swift race, second voyages— of the great toils and mighty 
or in the perilous leap, was no less graceful perils which had been undergone by that wise 
iu the rapid dance, or agile in the wrestler's navigator, who, in the quaint parlance of the 
struggle on the greensward. day, gave a new world to Leon and Castile. 
He was, in short, a gentleman of singular On the contrary, it was rather the policy of 
accomplishment, of a mind well and deeply that great and good discoverer, who, in almost 
trained, shrewd, polished, courteous, yet keen all his dealings with the rude natives, showed 
and energetical withal, and brave as his own higher sentiments of justice and of honour 
trusty weapon. Like every dweller of a than could have been expected from the fierce 
mountain land, he possessed that high and and turbulent age in which he lived — to en- 
romantic adoration of the charms of nature, courage such permanent and indissoluble 
that exquisite appreciation of the picturesque alliances between the best and bravest of his 
and beautiful — whether embodied in the mute own followers, and the daughters of the 
creations of wood and wild and water, or in Caciques and nobles of the land, as would 
the animated dwellers of earth's surface, assuredly tend, more than any other means, 
which, in the breasts of others, is rather an to bind, in real amity, the jarring races 
acquired taste, nurtured by delicate and li- brought into close and intimate contact by 
bcral education, than an intuitive and innate his discoveries and conquests. 




singu- 

peau court selected Don Hernando as the larly introduced himself to her favour, and 

ennobled object of a fresh heart's holiest as- who so eagerly — nay, devotedly, followed up 

pirations. What wonder, then, that the un- that chance-formed acquaintance. For sevc- 

tutored Indian girl, princess although she ral months, despite the ancient adage, the 

was, revered almost to adoration by her own course of true-love did, in their case, run 

simple people, secluded, from her earliest smooth. No day, however stormy, — for 

childhood, from aught of mean or low asso- heavy falls of rain, accompanied by sudden 

ciation, removed from any contact with the gusts of wind, with thunder-claps and the 

debasing influences of the corrupt and con- broad fearful lightning of the tropics, were 

taminating world, secured from any need of by no means uufrequcnt — prevented the ad- 




itraight 

hang it— romantic and poetical, as it would flics to his distant nestl No turn of duty 
seem, by necessity arising from her lonely hindered him, — the imposed task performed 
musings; — what wonder that Guarica should — from hurrying through the hot glare of 
have surrendered, almost on the instant— to noon, or through the moonless night, to visit 
owe who seemed, to her artless fancy, not his beloved. At first, his well-known ardour 
merely one of a superior mortal race, but as iu the chase accounted to his comrades for 
a god in wisdom, worth, and beauty— a heart his protracted and continual absences from 
which had been sought in vain by the most their assemblies, whether convened for wood- 
valiant and most proud of her nation's young land spoils or wild adventure; but when it 
nobility. His grace, his delicate and cour- was observed that, though he never went 
teous bearing, so different from the coarse abroad save with the hawk and hound, or 
wooing of her Charib lovers, who seemed to arbalast and bird-bolts, he brooked no longer 
fancy that they were conferring, rather than any comrade in his sportive labours; that, 
imploring an honour, when they sought her though renowned above all his compeers for 
hand— his eloquent and glowing con versa- skill and courage in the mimicry of war, he 
lion— these would alone have been sufficient often now returned, jaded indeed, and over- 
to secure the wondering admiration of the spent with toil, but either altogether empty- 
forest maiden- but when, to these, were added handed, or, at least, so ill-provided with the 
the deep claim which he uow possessed to objects of his unwearying pursuit, that it was 
her gratitude, by the swift aid which he had utterly impossible to suppose that a hunter, 
borne to her when in extremity of peril— and so renowned, could have, indeed, spent so 
the respectful earnestness of pure and self- much toil and time all to so little purpose. 
denying love which he displayed toward her, This, for a short space the point of many 
it would, in truth, have been well nigh mi- a light jest, many a merry surmise, gradu- 
vaculous, had she resisted the impression of ally grew to be the subject of grave wonder 
her youthful fancy, and deliberation; for it was now remarked 
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by all, even by bis superiors, tbat Hernando, Thus did the time pass onward — Her- 

who of yore had been the keenest volunteer nando and Guarioa becoming, every day, 

to offer, nay, to urge his services, when any more fond and more confiding, and, if that 

foray was proposed against the daring tribe could be, more inseparable— and at the same 

of Caonabo, the bold Cacique of the Charibs, time, suspicion, enmity, distrust, becoming 

who now alone, of the five hereditary mo- more and more apparent at every hour, be- 

narchs who held sway in Hispaniola, dared tween him and his Spanish kinsmen, 
to wage war against the white invaders of his " It will be but a little while," he said, one 

native fastnesses, no longer sought to be em- lovely evening, as they sat by the verge of 

ployed on such occasions ; nay, that he even their favourite streamlet, with the cold round 

had refused, as it appeared to those who had moon soaring slowly through the immeasur- 

solicited his aid, on slight and feigned ex- able azure, and the dews rustling gently on 

cuses, to join their perilous excursions. Whis- the rich foliage, " it will be but a little while, 

pers increased among his comrades, and, ere beloved, before the good and great Columbus 

long, grew to be dark murmurs ; rumour shall return ; and then, then, sweet one, 

said that no hunter ever saw the form of there will be an end to all your doubts, 

Don Hernando backing his fiery Andalusian, anxieties, and fears. He is the best, the no- 

or heard the furious bay of his staunch blood- blest, the most just of men — he is my friend, 

hounds, in any of those haunts where strayed too, and a tried one. He once returned — I 

most frequently, and in the greatest plenty, will avow at once, to him, my love for my 

the quarry which he feigned to chase ; fame Guarica ; his consent it is meet that we 

said, and for once truly, that though the best should have before our union—and of it I 

scouts of the Spaniards had been urged by am certain ! Then — then, thou shalt be mine 

curiosity to play the spy upon his move- for ever—- mine in the sight of men — as thou 

nients, their utmost skill had availed no- art now in the sight of Heaven and all its 

thing ; that, whether in broad day or in the angels !" 

noon of night, they never could keep him in " My own Hernando I" was her sole an- 
view beyond the margin of one belt of forest swer — for her heart swelled as she spoke, and 
land, or track the foot-prints of his charger, her soul was too full for words, and two 
although the soil was deep and loomy, into its large diamond tears collected slowly on the 
dark recesses ; that, in whatever course he long silky fringes of her eyelids, and hang- 
turned his horse's head, or bent his footsteps, ing there like dewdrops on the violet's pe- 
on departing from the fortress of his friends, he tals, slid slowlydown her soft transcendant 
ever reached, by devious turns and secret bye- cheeks. 

paths, that same almost impenetrable thicket, " Tears — tears, Guarica !" cried the lover, 

and there vanished. It was an age of ere- half reproachfully—" and wherefore ? Can it 

dulous fear — of dark fanatical superstition ! be that thou doubtest me ?— me, who have 

lie, who n few short months before had been never asked the slightest freedom — never as- 

the idol of his countrymen, the soul of their sayed the smallest and most innocent faini- 

convivial meetings, the foremost and the liarity — me, who would rather die— die, not 

blithest in their bold hunting-matches, the on earth only, but for all eternity, than call 

best lance in their forays, was now the ob- up one chaste blush upon those maiden 

ject of distrust, of doubt, of actual fear, and cheeks — than wake one doubt in that pure 

almost actual hatred. Some said that he had heart — than print one stain upon the white* 

cast by his allegiance to his country and his ncss of that virgin mind ! Can it bec- 
king — that he had wedded with an Indian " No ! no !" exclaimed the girl, panting 

girl, and joined himself to her people, heart with eagerness to interrupt him, for he had 

and hand — that he kept up this hollow show spoken, hitherto, with such impetuous haste, 

of amity with his betrayed, forsaken country- that she had vainly sought to answer him. 

men, only that he might gain some sure and " No ! no! Sooner could I doubt Heaven 

fatal opportunity of yielding them, at once, than thee, Hernando. They were tears not 

to the implacable resentment of the Charib of sorrow, nor of doubt, but of pure, heart- 

Caonabo. Others, more credulous still, aver- felt joy 1 I know thou art the very soul of 

red, in secret, that he had leagued himself— honour — I know thou wouldst ask nothing of 

more desperately yet, and yet more guiltily thy Guarica, that it would not be her pride, 

—with creatures of another world ! — that her joy, her duty, to bestow. It was but jov, 

mystic sounds, and voices, not as of human dear, dear Hernando, to think that we so soon 

beings, had been heard by the neighbours of should be united, beyond the power of man 

his barrack-chamber ! and one— he who had to part us." 

scouted him the farthest and most closely — Even as she spoke, while her cheek almost 

swore that, on more than one occasion, he touched the face of her young lover, for, in 

had beheld a grim and dusky form rise sud- the intense excitement of the moment, she 

denly, as if from out the earth, and join him had leaned forward, clasping Hernando's 

in the wildest of those woodlands, through hand in both her own and watering it with 

which he loved to wander, her tear**-* sharp, keen twang, mixed with 
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a clash as if of steel, was heard behind them in the moonlight, they reached rapidly the 

— a long dark streak seemed to glance portico of her loved home — and there, after a 

through the narrow .space between their heads tender parting, Hernando vaulted into the 

with a loud whizzing sound, aud on the iu- saddle of his licry Andaluaisn-— whistled his 

staut a bolt or arrow stood quivering, buried faithful bloodhounds to his heel, and dashed 

almost to the feather, in the stem of a palm- away, at a furious gallop, toward the fortress 

tree opposite. of his unfriendly countrymen. Eager still to 

To spring upon his feet, to whirl his long discover, if so it might be, somethiug of him 
two-edged tolcdo from the scabbard — to dash, who had so ruthlessly aimed the murderer's 
with a loud shout, into the thicket, calling shaft that night, Hernando rode directly to 
upon his trusty hounds, which, quite uncon- the spot where he had sat with Guaricawnea 
scious of the vicinity of any peril, were slum- the tell missile was discharged — he saw the 
hcring at Guarica's feet, to whom they had grass, betraying, by its bruised and prostrate 
become familiar guardians — was but an in- blades, the very spot on which they had been 
stain's work to the young and fiery hidalgo, sitting; but all was still and lonely. Ouward 
For at the least ten minutes' space he was he went across the very ground which he had 
absent from the Indian maiden, who, trcni- searched so carefully, scarce half an hour ta- 
bling with apprehension for the safety of him fore, and ere he had traversed fifty paces, both 
whom she had learned to love far more than bloodhounds challenged fiercely. C&lluig 
life itself, with every tinge of colour banishod them in3tautly to heel, the cavalier alighted, 
by mortal terror from her features, awaited bound his hot war-horse to a tree, aud eagerly 
his return. With every seusc on the alert, scanned the soil. At the first glauce, deep 
eye, car, aud spirit, on the watch, she stood printed iu the yielding mould, he fouud the 
in terrible excitement. She heard him crash- clear print of a Spanish buskin, furnished 
ing through the tangled brake, she heard his with a long knightly spur. To follow the 
loud voice cheering the eager bloodhounds to track backward was his first impulse, and 
track out the footsteps of his hidden foe- scarce three minutes were consumed, before 
man, but no bay of the sagacious animals, no he had tracked it to a tall and shadowy oak, 
clash of steel, or answering defiance, fell ou the bark of which, scarred and defaced, 
her anxious ear. His search was vain — his showed that some person had not long before 
anxious labour fruitless — no fraying of the both climbed it and descended, 
interlaced and thorny branches showed where "Ha!" he exclaimed, striking his breast 
the dastardly assassin had forced a passage with his clenched hand, " Ha ! idiot that I 
for his retreating footsteps— no print in the was, who thought not of this. It matters 
clayey soil revealed where he had trodden — not, however. By God! it matters not, for 
and, stranger yet, the keen scent of the saga- right soon will I have him ! Forward, good 
cious dogs detected not the slightest taint hounds," he added, " forward, hark. Halloa, 
upon the earth or on the dewy herbage, al- ho! Hark, forward!'' and the vexed wood- 
though they quested to and fro, three hun- lands rang to the tremendous baying of the 
dred yards, at least, in circuit, around the deep-mouthed dogs, and the hard gallop of 
tree whereiu the well-aimed arrow stood— the hunter. They reached the open ground, 
meet evidence of the murderer's intent. He a league of forest having been already passed, 
returned, baulked and disappointed, to Gua- and the hounds, for a moment, were at fault, 
rica, big drops of icy perspiration standing, Springing again to earth, Hernando easily 
like bubbles, on his high, clear forehead, and discovered by the prints in the soil, that here 
his whole frame trembling with the agitation the fugitive had taken horse, having, it would 
of strong excitement. seem, left his charger under the keeping of a 

" By him who made me," he exclaimed as menial, while prosecuting his foul enterprise, 
he returned to her, " this is most marvellous ! For, henceforth, two broad horse-tracks might 
there is not, nor hath been, within two hun- be seeu running distinctly over the bare sa- 
dred yards of us, a human being since we vannah, homeward. Laying the hounds 
have sat here— if I may trust on mine own upon the horse-track, the cavalier again re- 
eyes, or what is truer far, the scent of my mounted, and the fresh dew aiding the sceut, 
good hounds! Yet here," he added, as he away they drove at apace almost unexaui- 
tore, from the stem of the tall palm-tree, the pled, through brake and hush, over the opeti 
short massive bolt, with its fourcornered barbed plain, athwart the murky covert — hill and 
steel head, "here is the evidence that one— hollow vanished beneath their fiery speed— 
and that, too, a Spaniard — hath been, or now is rock and tree glanced by and disappeared, so 
beside us. Come, dearest, come, let us leave furious was their pace— the deepest torrent 
this perilous spot By Heaven ! but it is barred him not, nor the most perilous leap 
wondrous strange !" deterred him — for the most fiery, the most 

In silence — for the girl was too full of ter- constant, the most pervading of all human 

r or, the cavalier of dark and anxious thought, passions, deadly revenge, was burning bis 

to enter into any converse— he led her home- heart's core, turning the healthful cuxronU 

word. Across the bright savannah gleaming of his blood to streams of fiery lav a. 
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The deadest hoar of night had long been 
passed aiready, when he dashed forth upon 
that desperate race. The pale, cold light of 
morning was streaming, broad but still, over 
the palisaded ditch and inoated ramparts of 
the Spauish fortress, when Don Hernando dc 
Leon pulled up his foaming stead before the 
drawbridge. Early, however, and untimely 
as was the hour, men were abroad already ; a 
mounted servitor, in liveries of Isabel and 
silver, riding a coal-black jennet, and leading 
by the bridle-rein a tall bay charger, trapped 
and housed richly with the same colours, was 
retiring from the gates, which were just clos- 
ing, toward the harrack -stables. Toward this 
steed, jaded and speirt with toil, and all em- 
bossed wfth sweat and foam-flakes, and galled 
and bleeding at the flanks from cruel and in- 
cessant spurring, the savage bloodhounds, 
still in full cry, dashed, without check or 
stint ; and would have pulled the bay horse 
down, had not the stern voice of their master 
checked them. He rode up to the groom, 
and in a deep voice, calm, slow, and perfectly 
unmoved, demanded — " Whose charger ?" 

"Don Guzman de Herreiro's," replied the 
faltering menial. " He hath even now gone 
in— the bridge is not yet lifted !" 

"Excellent well!'' replied the cavalier, 
" excellent well ! mine ancient comrade, ex- 
cellent well ! my fellow- soldier, whose life I 
have thrice saved — once from the Moors, 
amid the mountain glens of Malaga — once 
from the surf, among the dread Antilles — and 
once here in this isle of Hispauiola, from the 
envenomed arrow of the Charib. Excellent 
well, Don Guzman !" 

In the meantime, dismounting at the gates, 
he gave his charger and the hounds to the 
care of a favourite domestic, who awaited him ; 
and with a firm, slow step, crossing the draw- 
bridge, stopped, for a moment, to address the 
sentinel. 

" So !" he said, " old Gaspar— thou keep- 
est good watch— when went Don Guzman 
forth?" 

" After we set the watch yestrene, fair sir !" 
replied the old Castilian, presenting, as he 
spoke, his partizan. " Now I bethink me, it 
was scarce five minutes after thou didst ride 
forth into the forest" 

" And he hath now returned V 

'< But now ! M 

No farther words were interchanged. The 
young knight slowly passed across the court- 
yard, entered the vaulted passage which led 
toward the chambers of Don Guzman, paused 
at the door, and without one word, struck on 
the door one strong blow. A stern voice 
from within cried "Enter!" — and he did 
enter, and closed the door behind him, and 
double-locked it, and though strange sounds 
were heard and fearful voices, above three 
hours passed ere any one came forth. 

II* 



THE SONG OF THE OCEAN SPIRIT. 

BY ROBERT HAMILTON. 

" May we not imagine that our world is bat one 
of the innumerable gems dropped from the coronet 
of nature, and once inhabited by an anterior race of 
beings, rich in the bloom of beauty and of blossom." 
— Moork. 

One morning, from my shallop, I beheld 
An unknown world spring from the eastern 
wave : 
Brightly and beauteous it to glory « wetted, 

While golden gleams did all its pathway lave. 
Upon my ear broke sounds of music brave, 

Flung from a thousand lyres unseen to view ; 
"While echo caught them in her airy cave, 
And rolled them o'er our boundless plains of 

blue, 
That mirrored back the sphere in Glory's 
radiant hue. 
Forms, which before had never met my gaze, 

Rose all around, from beauty 's glowing mould ; 
Rivers and streamlets held their fairy maze — 
Waved the green forests— towered the Alpines 
bold, 
All marked that world, in freshest splendour 
rolled 
By some convulsive throe from nature's womb; 
While to the heart its silent grandeur told 
The might and mystery of the Eternal's doom, 
Whose smile is life, whose frown is dark de- 
struction's tomb. 

When fashioned into form of loveliness, 
Breathing with life in all its colours bland, 

Like a young maiden 'neath the pure impress 
Of virtue's lip, blushed the young, beauteous 
strand. 

Then innocence with love walked hand in hand 
Around this isle of beauty, for secure 

From discord's reckless, devastating brand, 
They deemed their reign forever might endure, 
Unmarrcd by hate, and crowned with plea- 
sure's wreath all pure. 

Swift o'er the waters, to this new-sprung isle, 
I steered my bark to where a smiling bay, 

With sparkling sands, gleamed 'neath the 
golden smile 
Of the clear sun, in majesty of day. 

I entered, and in beauty's rich array 
I saw — I felt the soil all teeming bright 

With Nature's bounties, redolently gay ; — 
Yea, every charm that could the sense delight, 
In dazzling glory burst upon my wondering 
sight! 

For Nature's mantle, in its richest sheen, 
Enwrapped this virgin island*— every hue, 

Wove in the loom of Faney, there was seen, 
Sparkling in brilliance of the first- wept dew, 

Which lay like diamonds, dazzling to the view. 
Upon the turf, and in each flowret's bell ; — 

While in the sky, the feathered minstrels flew 
On flittering wings ; and music's mellow swell 
Upon my ear, in strains of love enchanting, 
fell. 

The low, deep moan, borne on the viewless 
breeze — 

Like to the music of some hallowed pile- 
Came from the murmuring of the sunny seas 

That heaved around this new-created iale ; 
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I paused, as happiness with golden smile 
Sunned on my cheek, and sparkled in mine 
eye; 
Fur then unknown was the dark demon guile ! 
Then pain was not, nor sorrow lent a sigh, 
But over all was spread love's cloudless, glow- 
ing sky ! 

There freedom'* banner woo'd the holy breath 
Of winds whose wings in balmy slumber lay, 

Peace spread his olive arms in joy beneath, 
Smiling at fair creation's virgin day ; 

Naught bore the emblem of this life's decay ; 
All was one beauteous breast of summer bloom. 

Then stern dominion and despotic sway 
Were slumbering in oblivion's unoped tomb- 
Woe to the fatal hour when man first sealed 
his doom ! 

When sin his banner flung upon the breeze, 
Then death and havoc followed in his train ; 

Groans rent the air, and purple -glowing seas 
Of human blood rolled o'er creation's plain — 

Triumphed ambition, pride, and galling pain. 
Then innocence her snowy ensign furled, 

Bound was her fair form in oppression's chain, 
Enslaved to power, that demon of the world- 
God of the just, oh ! to the dust his throne be 
hurled ! 

Spirit of freedom, whither art thou fled? 

What region claims thy thunderbolts of might ? 
Art in the realms of air, or ocean's bed ? 

Awake ! Arise ! Speed on thy vengeful flight, 
Roll on thy car, and with thy vengeance smite 

The slave who breathes beneath oppression's 
reign ; 
And with thy sword of meteoric light, 

Sever the links that form his damned chain — 

Giving each despot lord to scorn's eternal pain. 

Yes ! such for ever be the tyrant's fate, 
Or, if his dust a monument should find, 

Be it a mark where falls the world's deep hate, 
An altar where the curses of mankind 

Loudly do rise ; and in each freeman's mind, 
Spurned be his deeds — and o'er his pompous 
bier, 

Let no eye weep — but on the wings of wind 
Scatter his ashes ; — in creation s car 
Howl out his hated name, in accents deep 
and drear ! 

Oh ! I have seen the tempest and the storm 
Level that nation, whose all conquering power 

Has laughed in mockery, and reared its form, 
And oared to scoff at time's avenging hour ! 

Yes, I have seen dark desolation lower 
Its withering cloud, and pall an empire bright ; 

And as the pride of some gay summer flower 
Is scattered by destruction's wings of blight, 
So have the domes of power been strewn be- 
fore my sight. 

The mighty conqueror whose triumphant sword 

Has waved a sceptre over earth afar — 
Who, amidst kings, was undisputed lord, 

And chief of warriors in the storm of war — 
Fve seen to vanish, like a shrouded star, 

And perish in his mightiness supreme ;— 
And others mount ambition's gory car ; 

Then, swift as snow-flakes, or a passing 
dream — 

Like him, sink in the waves of dull oblivion's 
stream 1 



But thou, old Time, hast ever held thy course, 

Unheeding nature and her changeful spheres, 
Smiling serene at ruin's ruthless force. 

Thou hoary monarch of unnumbered yean, 
'Fore thee have rolled seas of destruction's tean ( 

Around thee oft has swelled dread havoc a cry ! 
But havoc's shrieks, and horror's maddening 

fears, 
Ne'er pierce thy heart ; nor close thy sleeplesi 
eye! 

No barrier stops thy march, sire of eternity I 

Thus glowing in the robes of beauty bright, 
Sprang the fair isle from the Eternal^ hand: 

Then in my bosom lingered wishes light, 
To reign, sole goddess of this beauteous strand; 

But 'fore my eyes our world did all expand 
Its emerald isles and bowers of radiant hoe ; 

Its coral hills, and plains of sparkling sand, 
All to my heart in strong affection flew, 
Till fervour swelled my heart, and filled mine 
eyes with dew. 

Plains of the blue waves, then, be ye my home ! 

With ye, for ever, be my heart imbued; 
O'er thy free billows let me ever roam, 

In tempest stern, or voiceless solitude. 
Earth, with its baleful passions, stern and rude, 

Can on thy breast no impress ever make, 
On thee walks freedom, in her chatnless mood, 

No strength thy giant arm can ever break, 

But at thy voice, earth's kings and mighty 
rulers quake. 
Yes, ocean ! thou art freedom's spotless breast, 

No tyrant links thy form can e'er entwine 
In sweet, calm beauty — or when the white crest 

Of storm doth on thy weltering billows shine— 
Oli ! then to ine thou rt lovely and divine. 

The earth, in flowery pride and cunning art, 
Glow ing in brilliance 'neath the golden shrine 

Of the bright sun— no joy can e'er impart 

Like thee, blue queen, dear goddess of my 
spirit heart ! 



AMERICA, ITS POSITION AND* 
PROSPECTS. 

ADDRESSED TO THE PHILOSOPHICAL 
INQUIRER. 

The task or mission which America lias 
assumed before the whole world, divides 
itself into two distinct parts. The first is 
physical. She has pledged herself to re- 
claim the wilderness. The vast coutiueut of 
North America— a howling desert at the 
landing of the first Anglo-Saxons— is to be 
ci\ ilized by their descendants. This part of 
li«r pledge, no one who sees what she has 
done and is doing, can doubt that she will 
redeem. The second is moral and political* 
She has undertaken to ameliorate the cou- 
rt Won of the human race; for this is the 
t ! oory of democracy. She has pledged her- 
self, in short, to restore the republic. 

A traveller then comes to the country to 
judge for himself, how far she has succeeded, 
and is likely to proceed, in fulfilling her 
great task. It is of no use to tell him how 
much of the wilderness is reclaimed. It is 
unnecessary to inform him that the republic 
still exists, and has existed for more tbu 
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fifty years. He knew this before he crossed point which he cannot too strongly impress 
the ocean. This is nothing. He sees that upon his memory, and without which he will 
the eastern shores only of our vast territory never form a comprehensive and accurate 
are really occupied and peopled to any thing idea of the character, position, and prospects, 
like the exte^; of which they are capable ; of the American people. He who imagines 
that we have really taken possession of, and that the selection of a republican government 
civilized, but a corner of our great inheri- by the United States, was dictated by acci- 
tance. He knows, too, that •• fifty years" dent, caprice, the love of novelty, or by even 
in a nation's life is as one year to a man's, the triumphant feelings of a people success- 
He comes to look at things in the country ful against a former sovereign, will always be 
itself, that he may find out what are the in the dark, and his opinions and observa- 
reasons, if there be any, for believing that tions will be comparatively worthless. He 
one race will at last subjugate the whole who recognizes that the American republic 
Ravage continent ; and that this modern re- was the resu't of causes long antecedent 
public will prove more powerful, more per- even to the settlement of America, will be 
manent, and happier for its citizens, than apt to form a more definite notion of Amcri- 
the republics which have disappeared. If can democracy of the present day. 
he be unwilling to believe at ouce in the re- Starting from this point, therefore, let the 
demption of the first portion of the pledge, a traveller go through the country and make 
week's journey westward will show him the his observations. Let him — without trou- 
whole physical and industrial energies of the bling himself about the peculiarities of the 
country, concentrated upon this one point steam-boat dinners, or the physical and moral 
as upon a lever, with so vast and accumu- phenomena of his boarding-house, (which 
lated a force as to satisfy him at once both have been the chief themes of his prede* 
with regard to her capacity and determina- cessors, and which may be supposed to be 
tion to accomplish it. If convinced, as we fairly exhausted) — go straight forward and 
will suppose him to be, that a great Future look at the great institutions of the country ; 
awaits this country, whether united or divi- its political, moral, and social inventions ; 
ded, whether republican or monarchical, and and find out, if he can, what are the machines 
desirous of no further proofs of it than the by which the republic is to bo assisted or re- 
two great and irresistible ones— the plane- tarded in its movements, and by which the 
tary law of civilization and the superior triumphant accomplishment of the nation's 
qualities of the Anglo-Saxon race— -he will task is to be completed or prevented, 
probably leave that branch of the subject, 1. Let him look then at all the political in- 
and direct his attention more particularly to ventions and institutions of the country. Let 
the question, whether the republic is likely him examine the municipal, the state, and 
to succeed or to fail upon this continent, the federal constitutions. Let him inves- 
This is, after all, the great problem which tigate the nature and operation of the demo- 
presents itself to his inquiry, and the attempt cratic system, from the smallest township up 
at its solution necessarily leads to an ex- to the federal congress. Let him penetrate 
amination and criticism of all the important into the principles and practice of the statute 
characteristics of the nation. and the common law, in every county of 
Let him, however, before proceeding upon every state. Let him, in a word, find out 
this examination, recall to mind the great what is original and valuable in the exe- 
historical advantage which America pos- cutive, legislative, and political departments 
Besses, at the outset, over aU modern nations, of the whole confederacy, and of each of the 
in the accomplishment of her republican task, confederated states; the organization and 
She has always been a republic, and conse- practical relations of the minute republics of 
quently up to the present day there is a which the smallest community in the land is 
lingular conformity of all parts of her politi- composed, and the general principles and 
cal system to each other, and of her whole tendencies of the congressional legislation, 
present position to her past history and her for the whole country. The written con- 
future prospects. From the beginning of the stitu tions, the statutes, the judicial doctrines, 
seventeenth century then, up to the present and the popular customs, which preside over 
moment, America has never experienced a the political existence of the nation, should 
revolution. We mean no paradox nor any be the first objects of his attention, and are 
other affectation. The American revolu- not to be mastered without time and study, 
tionary war did not effect, but rather pre- When he has fairly investigated and mas- 
vented, a revolution. The republic existed tered the whole political system of the coun* 
long before, not in name or in right perhaps, try, let him select for particular and profound 
but in fact ; and the Declaration of Inde- study, those parts of it which appear to be 
pendence was less its foundation than its pro- original ; the political inventions through 
clamation. This, we think, shou d be "the which America possesses advantages over the 
point from which the traveler in America ancient republics, and over all modern states 
should always take bis departure, Jt is a Jesjjrous pf democracy, For instance, aj$ 
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as a single specimen of improved republican their fullest extent, and unknown to the 

machinery, let him reflect that America is ancients— docs not promise something for 

the only republic, nay, the only state, which the future. 

ever fully understood or practised the system Without pretending, ourselves, to discuss 

of representation ; and let him reflect how it at all, however, and without delaying even 

absolutely necessary the system would now ap- to indicate many other governmental im- 

pear to be to the very existence of a republic provements, of which we have selected this 

We have no reference to the question of one as an example, and which facilitates 

universal or limited suffrage, but to the mere the republican action here ; we proceed U 

general system of representation. A great hint at a few other classes into which we 

defect in the old republican governments think the objects of his study distribute 

was, that they were almost entirely ignorant themselves. 

of the whole subject, and yet it is difficult 2. From the political organization of the 
for us to conceive how they were able to exist republic, let him turn to the state of its re* 
a single century without it When Peisan- ligion — a vast held for contemplation and 
dor modified the democracy of Athens, he discussion, and an almost boundless one to 
reduced the number of the general assembly him who would thoroughly investigate the 
to five thousand ; and this reduction, ai- subject in all its original and national fea- 
though leaving an unwieldy body enough for tures, its universal and important relations- 
all legislative purposes, was not unjustly but of which a patient and thorough exami- 
considered a tyrannical disfranchisement of nation is necessary before a definite notion of 
a large nnmber of citizens. Moreover, as the situation and destiny of tke country caa 
the Greeks were almost wholly ignorant, at be formed. Besides occupying himself with 
least in practice, of another prodigious im- the more serious bearings of the subject, let 
provement of the moderns — the careful sepa- him examine it with regard to its political 
ration of the executive, legislative, and judi- relations and influences ; and, moreover, let 
ciary departments — and one which is of vital him, in this connection, examine all those 
importance to the permanent existence and extraordinary institutions, not peculiar to 
well-being of a republic, these very five thon- this country, certainly, because the legifc • 
sand constituted the general legislative as- mate and universal fruits of Christianity, bat 
sembly, the executive tribunal, and the court unknown to the ancient republics, and in 
of last appeal in civil and criminal cases, proportion to the age, the population, and the 
The five thousand were, in fact, the state, and resources of this country, perhaps, more full; 
those excluded from the general assembly extended and developed here than elsewhere; 
were nothing. And yet Peisandcr was a we mean the charitable institutions, through- 
moderate democrat, and the democratic party ought the nation. Let him go into the hos- 
in Athens was predominant at that time. It pitals and the various benevolent asylums, 
was the mere want of representation —which it and particularly into the penitentiaries, the 
scemss trange they should never have hit upon, county jails, and the state prisons — tor these, 
when they suffered so mneh from the want in their ameliorated form, are charitable in- 
of it, and when they partially understood the stitutions of the purest kind. Let hira ex- 
system of delegation to conventions — which, amine their organization, operation, and in- 
for a moment, converted a pure democracy ventions, their experiments and results ; let 
into a tyrannical aristocracy. A tewn meet- him inquire into the influence of the re- 
ing was almost the only real political as- public upon them and theirs upon the re- 
sembly which they seem to have known. A public, and consider whether hopes or fears 
town meeting was their congress, their coun- for the future are to be derived from their 
cil, their supreme tribunal, and their police contemplation. 

court. 3. Turning from this important subject, 
Let the traveller examine well this subject, which we have presumed to point eat only 
and then, turning to America, let him reflect and not to touch, let him pass to a kindred 
upon the full development of the representa- subject of almost equal extent and irapor- 
tive system here'; upon the jealous and careful tance — to the state of education. Let him 
separation of the three departments of govern- familiarize himself with the system of public 
ment throughout the country ; upon the ines- education adopted, and form his opinion of 
timable service of representation, by which the its advantages and disadvantages* Let him 
general diffusion of local self-government, as examine the results and obtain a correct idea 
opposed to centralization, over so prodigious of the quantity and quality of intelligence 
an extent of territory, is facilitated without diffused throughout the country. Let him 
danger to the stability and unity of the state state, if he find it so, that the district school 
—which, without representation, would be has flourished but at the expense of the sea- 
impossible even in idea — and then, pause a demy of arts. Let him tell us whether he 
while to consider whether our superior for- finds, that while the general average of edu- 
tune in respect to these great inventions — cation is greater here than in Europe, that 
not American indeed, but developed here to in the higher fields of learning and setoff 
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we are far below our transatlantic cotem- abuses of the system— is an engine of vast 

poraries. If it be so, let him inquire into and incalculable value, and one which, not- 

tne connexion of this state of things with our withstanding its ten thousand explosions, 

forms of government, and whether it be a occasioned by recklessness, stupidity, or pro - 

necessary incident of democracy, or but a ffigacy, and productive of so much ruin and 

temporary state justly attributable to the uni- desolation, has insured to us a vast propor- 

versal character of the period of conquest, tion of the national grandeur and power upon 

from which, as we have said, the country has which we pride ourselves, and in the nature of 

ttat yet emerged. Let him examine the things can never and will never be abandoned, 

whole subject fairly, and tell ns whether he Let him examine the merits, public policy, 

finds, that in the prosecution of a grand and statistics, of all the various branches of 

scheme of universal education, we arc laying commerce, agriculture, manufactures — the 

a purer and more solid foundation for our whole industrial system of the country. We 

republic than those upon which rested the do not mean that a traveller is to be a sta- 

more splendid, but perhaps less durable de- tistical compiler, but only that he should 

mocracies of ancient days. examine the results of other men's labour in 

4. The state of territorial possession — the this respect, in order to form his opinion of 
property in the soil — is another great branch the situation and prospects of the country in 
of the subject. The distribution of the land its great industrial relations ; in the very re- 
among the population would probably strike lations, moreover, in which, more than in any 
the traveller as perhaps more purely repubH- other, the nation has hitherto developed its 
can than any state of property of which he energy and its genius. In this connexion, 
had read in history. As great a difference let him direct his attention to that colossal 
as there was between the feudal conquest of chain of railroads and canals, a portion of 
Europe, in which the present system of Eu- the instruments by which America is prose- 
ropean property is rooted, and the republican cuting her mission to subjugate the wilder- 
conquest of America, exists between the com- ness, and to take possession of herinheri- 
plicated and unequal division of the land tance. Let him look at that magnificent, 
among the inhabitants there, and the equal and already partly executed, project of in- 
and republican distribution of the territory ternal communication— beginning on the 
here. The European warriors of the middle edge of the Atlantic, and striding overmoun- 
ages carved the soil up with their swords, and tain, valley, and lake, in its gigantic march 
lent it to their vassals in proportion to their to the Pacific ocean, with a rapidity almost 
respective valour and importance ; the Ame- incredible to ourselves, and absolutely fabu- 
rican territory was distributed like shares in Ions in the eyes of many other nations ; and 
a joint-stock company, in proportion to the let him reflect a moment upon the different 
original subscription— «.that is to say, in pro- application of the credit system here, from 
portion* to the individual industry and perse- that which has been made of it in the old 
verance exerted by each stockholder for him- world. Let him consider how, and to what 
self in the great corporation which consti- end, a vast proportion at the public debts of 
tutes the state. Fully to appreciate the im- other nations have been incurred, and that 
portance of the distribution of landed pro- while their countless millions have been sunk 
perty, and of the laws which govern its divi- and annihilated in unprofitable wars, which 
sion and descent, would require a profound have left them for the fnost part where they 
acquaintance with the laws and usages of the found them, the United States have been 
different states, not to be acquired but by lucky enough to derive some advantage for 
slow and careful study. themselves and their posterity, even from 

5, When he has satisfied himself upon this their embarrassments; however much they 
topic, let our traveller turn to the great in- may be accused of extravagance, and a too 
dustrial relations of the country. Let him headlong precipitation upon their career. The 
study the great subject of American com- system and progress of our internal commu- 
merte, in all its manifold awl complicated nications — itself but a subdivision of the 
relations. Let him examine the singular, great chapter of American industry— has 
hotly-contested, and conflicting views, upon been thought of sufficient importance by more 
all financial subjects — let him penetrate into than one European government, to authorize 
the fathomless gulf of the banking system, the mission of intelligent travellers for the 
and pluck ottt the heart of its mystery, if hre purpose of investigation and examination, 
can. Let him say, if he have nefve enough, The examination of American railroads, in 
and he must be a bold man if he does, that particular, was the task allotted by the Freuch 
the system of credit—in spite of the late government to a recent traveller in this coun- 
shockirrg developements, the manifold and try — M. Chevalier. 

detestable abuses, the thousand corruptions But we have natnraTly enough, though 

which have gone far to justify, if any thing very unphilosophically, been regarding the 

could justify, the perverse clamour raised bright portions onry of the picture. We are 

against the system ifsej£ because of the averse to proceeding fn this manner, aflcl 
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while we Tf member that each of the great strict hut impossible good. A great many 
subjects already hinted at, contains within modern innovations upon oar original iosti- 
itself the germs of as much evil as of good, totions — and here we hare no more reference 
we feel obliged, in good faith, to adrert to to the extension of the elective franchise than 
some of the points which the traveller as to many other subjects already hinted at— 
well as ourselves must necessarily consider are the more dangerous, because they derive 
of ominous aspect. To go on, without doing their being and their strength from what 
this, would argue a want of candour ; to do may be termed the moral vanity of the na- 
it, would lead us into too wide a field ; while tion. Tell a people that they are perfectible, 
to point out all the subjects, besides those and it will not be long before they tell you 
already indicated, which are of evil omen, they are perfect, and that he is a traitor who 
would at present be utterly impossible. The presumes to doubt, not their wisdom simply, 
system of representation — to give a single bat their infallibility. The tendency to de- 
instance — which we cited as an indispensable stroy the great barriers which separate the 
republican machine, is liable to the most ter- executive, legislative, and judicial depart- 
rible abuses. A powerful engine in the phy- ments from each other, and to reduce govern- 
airal or political world, is always a dangerous nient to the crude and shapeless mass in 
one; but unfortunately to mistake temerity which it existed before its vital element* 
for courage, in our dealings with great phy- were separated by a true political chemistry ; 
sical and moral agencies, in legislation, is a the disposition to extend the right of Kutfrajre 
universal failing in the national character, without regard to property, education, re- 
The representative system is indispensable, ligion, or even nationality ; the growing 
because an immense population could not fa vonr which the pernicious right of ins! rue- 
meet together for council from every part of tion -a doctrine which strikes at the root of 
our immense territory, in one immense pri- the whole theory of representation — has oh- 
mary assembly, without some little incon- tained; the increasing coldness and even 
venience ; and if they could, it would be a jealousy with which the higher departments 
monstrous absurdity to do it, while the in- of literature, science, and arc, are regarded; 
v#*nlion renders it easier for the United States the proneness of the people to .despise all 
of America to debate together on matters of subjects which cannot be treated of and com- 
g?eat national importance, than it was for the preheuded by every one, in a course of six 
Athenians or the Corinthians to settle any of lectures at a "useful knowledge society''— 
their trifling municipal concerns. But this the unwillingness to acknovledge a high do- 
by no means proves, that because we possess main of science and art, which is not to be 
the invention, we are safe from all the evils trodden by every footstep, but the dwellers 
which distracted the nations which wanted it wherein ought to be respected and honoured 
On the contrary, we are exposed, in fact, to by every civilized people — the want of a pro- 
the same dangers, and to others still more per love and reverence, in short, for the bean- 
alarming. Universal suffrage, which is by tifal in art, the profound in science, the per- 
no means what we mean when we speak of manent in literature ; — these are all indict- 
equal representation, has begun to be held tions of much that is evil, mixed up with, 
synonymous with liberty, although no re- fortunately, more that is good in the national 
fleeting person believes an iostant in the pro- character, or rather the national humour as 
priety of the synonyme. No error is so dan- now exhibited. But they are indications 
gerous as one which is founded upon too which should inspire us with watchfulness, 
flattering an opinion of human nature, and a not with dismay. We believe that there is 
great moral absurdity is sure to do more as much injury done by those who despair of 
harm than a thousand common absurdities, the republic, the instant their eyes are opened 
The belief in the perfectibility of the hnman upon the dangers which beset her course, as 
species is an amiable weakness, certainly, by the fool-hardy and self-confident pilots, 
with which no one would quarrel, if it did whose rashness would drive the ship upon 
not extend itself beyond its proper sphere ; the breakers before the voyage is fairly coin- 
hut when legislators are called upon to shut menced. The character of a narjon, like the 
their eyes upon history, to blind themselves statue of Janus, has always two faces, which 
to the reflection that human nature, in simi- point in exactly opposite directions. So long 
lar circumstances, has generally proved itself as we look well at the features of both, and 
much the same, and iu the pursuance of an kneel in adoration before neither, we shall be 
abstract and impossible good, to neglect the safe enough. We have, therefore, gone a 
means of really benefitting their country, and little out of our way, to bring forward each of 
of saving it from impending and terrible the indications really worthy of the traveller's 
evils, no one who loves his country will deny attention, because really ominous in them- 
that all such principles, too widely propagated, selves, and to prove that the faith which we 
become practically dangerous to the state. have expressed in the high destiny of the re- 
No evil is more pernicious than that which public, has not blinded us to the dangers to 
always results from tfce nursujt of an ab- which slje is exposed. 
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Okorqe Lewis was a genuine lover of the 
angle, and talked with more enthusiasm 
upon the gentle art than any other subject. 
Not that he would ait in patient abstraction 
waiting for a nibble until the spider had 
wove his net upon Lis rod, as is set forth by 
the witty Johnson, who thus represents a 
mine ruble -looking wight whom he impiously 
calls an angler. Shade of the amiable 
Izuak, pardon him 1 

The amateur of the gentle science is well 
aware that patient hope is far from being the 
only requisite test of a good angler; much 
more depends upon the skilful throw of the 
all but invisible line, the fidelity of his arti- 
ficial flies, and that indescribable tact that 
indicates a natural genius for the art. Now 
these are delicate shades of excellence undis- 
tinguishable to the common observer, but not 
the leas real. Perhaps a certain happy equa- 
bility of the nervous system is essential, and 
most certainly an exalted and refined intel- 
lect) for it is our solemn opinion that no 
vulgar plodding mind is capable of under- 
standing, for less of appreciating, the many 
vol. I. 



beauties of the art. Good 

Izaak, speaking upon this very subject of an 
aptitude for angling, saith, " men are to be 
1 born anglers. 



Then a love for the 



e presupposes 



the greatest purity of moral character- 
how can one conversant with the gushing 
melody of the brook, singing ever its sweet 
song of purity; the lake, sheltered like a 
veiled bride, in the midst of mountain soli- 
tudes; and the forest echoing only the lan- 
guage of love and innocence, — how can such 
an one indulge in unholy and unduly ex- 
citing emotions ? Ne, he could hold no com- 
panionship with these, were a guilty con- 
science his; and their holy influences, 
like the fabled amulets of the east, will shield 
him from temptation and danger. 

If our readers doubt all this, let them read 
the good— ay, the beautiful pages of the 
great father of the science. Let them note 
how the enthusiasm of the delightful old 
man is divided between love for his art, and 
love for the beautiful in nature and the ex- 
cellent in virtue. With what elegant sim- 
plicity he ennobleth bis art by simple and 
natural allusions to Ssripture authority, 
3 E 
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Chad* Lamb has said, "it will sweeten a mata elegant appellation of lata*, 4* J to* 

man's temper any day to read Itaak Wal- corn© classia by the pen of the) poet all 

toil/' and he, albeit bred in the anti-natural historian* 

manner of a city, was of a kindred spirit, and Stbago Pond Se ofte of tho moat baastifal 

worthy to sit even at the feet of the good of the miniature seas, sparkling as it does 

Izaak. Read him, then, most beloved like a gem in the midat of the green hills «f 

reader, and become, as thou moat assuredly Maine. At the time of our story, the forest 

wilt, more amiable in thy character and more trees were thick to the water's edge, and tht 

devoted in thy religion. wild vine, festooned from tree to tree, formed 

Now, be pleased to apply all that we have natural arbours of delicious coolness and 

said upon anglers and angling to the hero of verdure. The truant school-boy forgot bis 

our story, ana thou wilt at once perceive that lessons and the birch in prospective, ex like 

no mean compliment was intended when we the martyr, armed himself for the trial, the 

called him a genuine lover of the angle, moment no entered these colonnades arched 

Yes, George Lewis might have been chosen by the Tine, and 11m heavy clusters hanging 

by the Patriarch himself for a companion in in wild luxuriance above hie head* 

his sports, being, aa he was, " free and plea- Sebftgo has aJwaya boon 4iatinsttUned not 

sant and civilly merry ;" and here let us re- only for Ha fine eeenery* tnlt for the else and 

mark by way of parenthesis, how perfectly excellence of its trout It hi ft favonrHe rt- 

well bred the good angler must have been » sort for amateura of flst f Jo nU i ooteojoe to this 

could any language more pithily describe the day. Here GeorfO hftw lM oa Ml it Ida epitndid 

accomplished gentleman than the few worda materials for the apart* tlto Jotetod rod and 

we have quoted above f book of flies, and all <M eVevtoena of an ac- 

Perhapa it were well for George Lewis, complished artist 

that the providenee of his father insured him It waft, at we have tftic% ft ifta naftrftlng in 

something more than a competence, or we June. Ah almost tapeYMptitl* Wiftd stole 

much fear Ida forttmes might have stopped from the sweet death, warm and toy, and 

far short of what la usually understood by hardly stirring the young, rich foliage, that 

that most indefinite phrase. Aa it was, he now glowed with mat deep, iatoBto grain, 

seemed no ways disposed to add to hit patri* peculiar to the early part of the season, 

mony by any of the many avenues usually White elonds, like couches of the eider-down, 

sought for Uio acquisition of wealth. We retted upon the blue aky, and the noisy swal- 

will not affirm that necessity might not have low pursued his prey in low circuits, and 

sharpened his acquisitivenese, to use the eon- ftltnost drowned the melody of the forest 

ciso language of Phrenology, but as it waa he bird ; objects loomed up with a distinctness 

was content to " let well enough alone." that reminded one of the mirage of the 

He was bred to the law, and might have desert The opposite shores seemed to ap- 

become eminently successful, as his address proximate, and the landscape above, everj 

won him every cause in which he engaged, rock and tree, with farm-house and smoke 

But the consciousness of superior abilities curling from cb*mney*top, With grafting herd 

was quite enough for him, without making and snowy flocks, reposed like a/dtfplieatt 

much effort to exhibit them. It is well world upon the peaceful lata, 

known that those whose pretensions in any Lewis sauntered leisurely Along, go ab« 

case, whether in religion, manners, or litera- sorbed in the beauty and romance of all 

ture, are somewhat questionable, are far about him, that his object aoaaiod likely to 

more eager to exhibit their qualifications be forgotten. He however doaeettded the 

than those whose standing is undeniable and bank, where a small point projected into the 

acknowledged. water, verdant with grata and ttttf, shelving 

It is probable George Lewis might have over the roots of the old trees, whore they 

written poetry under some powerful stimu- stretched out into the telltale. Tbobranebes 

lus,— love, for instance; but as the passion was dallied with the blue wave*, and east that 

still a desideratum to him, he was content portion of the beautiful nond into ft twilight 

with humble prose. He was known amongst shadow. It was the ideal of an ftngttag 

the ladies as "the handsome proud young spot; for there the sportive flah might bt seta 

man," for he had never been known to offer in clusters, poised tipon the Waters, their Una 

any particular attentions to a lady of any fins just quivering in the light* 

age ; and he seemed in a fair way of living Lewis had stumbled over a " cape 'bonnet'' 

and dying a bachelor, notwithstanding an upon the grass* before he observed the teat 

the benevolent exertions of kind-hearted he had selected waa already ocetrpied. A 

matrons with marriageable daughters. young girl was quietly angling, with her radt 

It was a lovely morning in June. Lewis apparatus, in this moat metnreftque of all 

had sought one of the many beautiful glades places. George, of course, waft suitably ears- 

of water with which our back settlements ful not to disturb her, rill his eWriosHy was 

abound, and which are usually denominated somewhat allayed. We must frankly ewt, 

ponds, but at a future day will receive the that the delightful morning and the otftploy- 
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ami to congenial to hit own taste, made the George proceeded to opeft the pole, alto! 

little maiden, at the sat under the green placed an artificial fly,, neat and beautifully 

canopy, look exceedingly well. Lewis cer- constructed, upon the hook. She watched 

tainly did think of wood and water nymphs, the operation with evident surprise, but mad* 

and all that sort of thing, but we prefer a no remark that might betray ner ignorance* 

sober description, divested of romance, and When all was completed, she took it from 

such an one as our readers may rely upon hia hand with a blush and a smile, and then 

being entirely accurate* Our city readers with mock soberness gave him hers, made of 

will probably be greatly shocked, but we must a hazel branch and a. tow line, in exchange* 

study truth rather than fastidiousness. George £ewis laughed, but his hand treats 

There could be no manner of doubt, thai bled as he took it from the axch girl, and 

the gixl was in aery humble life* One foot somehow he had never felt less .at his ease. 

lightly pressed a projecting root, while the The child-like simplicity of the little ruatia 

other was bent under her upon the grass, awed while it charmed him. 

The one visible was small and white, but its " Oh, but you mustn't sink my. fly so.dasf 

covering was certainly entirely primitive, be- in the water, let it move thus, very gently. 

ing what nature had furnished at the time of But what shall I call, you, my preltv girl," 

her birth; or as the country girls often say, he said, looking into her eyes with, ill-con* 

aha had on her " wedding stockings*" Her cealed admiration. 

drees consisted of a blue petticoat and a short The girl blushed deeper than ever, and 

frock, open at the throat, the sleeves reaching looked timidly, almost anxiously* up, as she 

only to the elbow, and drawn about an ex- replied in a low voice — " Jane, sir." 

cccdingly round and well-turned waist. There " And my name is George. 1 ' 

was a beautiful air of repose in her attitude, An arch smile played over her face, and 

that contrasted finely with her round, ner- she replied—*'' Mr. George, then, I must call 

voua-loeking limbs. Her neck and arms yon." 

were slightly sunburned, but that was a " No, no, call me George— «I won't tell yon 

trine where the contour was so perfect, and my other name, you didn't yours." 

where the rich chestnut hair, falling in long She laughed, with the free, ringing laugh 

massive curls upon her shoulders and bosom, of a child. At this moment a noble trout 

revealed so much of youth and life. spang to the hook, and a dexteron* jerk of 

She might have been sixteen, certainly not tnc pole landed it upon the bank. Jane, for* 
more. She started, upon hearing a slight getful of her naked feet* surveyed the beau- 
stirring of the trees, and the motion probe- tiful victim with evident delight. "I shall 
My saved a wily little fish, that might other- cook it for my grandmother's dinner ; there 
wise have been lured from its proper ele- is nothing else that I prepare that stems to 
stoat. She half turned hex head, and nt- suit her." 

tared, impatiently, a There, you've made me This is, certainly, not very romantic, 

lose it." . thought George, but it is quite amiable, ho 

The person she addressed, seemed other thought again. He wasted a deal of rhetoric 
than she expected ; for she started, shook in trying to prevail upon Jane to wait, while 
Hack her abundant hair, and looking up, die- he should add another trout to her grand- 
closed a pair of large brown eyes, deeply mother's dinner) but she resolutely declined, . 
fringed, and a Hebe-tike free, upon which saying she was feeble and aged, and ought net 
the blush was deepening and spreading even to be left alone. 

to her neck and arms. She quietly concealed- Lewis looked vexed ; it was a glorious day 

the naked foot, and dropping her eyes, com- for angling— but then ha could* not fail to 

menced drawing in the line. see Jane home, and she must come again to 

George was toe much of a man of the catch trout for her s^andmother? 

world to allow the pretty rustic to be long " Oh, yes, I often come down to the pond 

decomposed, and he stooped down to adjust to fish." 

the rod; telling her, at the same time, that " Angle, my dear/* faterrupted George. 

she mustn't leave her sport for him, as he Jane half stared, and half pouted; but she 

would go further down the pond. went on :—" I like to ceme down to the pond, 

" Oh, no, this is the best place," ahe re- it is so very beautiful—end the trees and the 

pHed, with perfect simplicity » and then she birds. Don't yon think it very beautiful P 

half rose, hut it was quite evident she didn't " Very, very; bnt when will you come 

like to expose her naked leet to one with again, Jane? to-morrow!" 

just -the dress and manners of the stranger. " If my grandmother should want another 

" Then, you must stay, too, and you shall trout, I will. Shall you come t" she added, 

-use my rod, and perhaps catch the very fish half smiling and blushing, 

yen lost by my means." The girl made no " Most certainly, and you must come eVerf 

other reply than what is contained in the day, Jane, and I will lend you my rod 'and 

eloquent smile of innocence and youth, and flies ; and mind, yon must oall it angling, not 

roinmed her ponton, * <, fishing/' 
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Jane laughed, ami promised. By this time the lake beared and blushed in the nornine/ 
they bad reached the email, low house in light like the breast of a maiden who has just 
which she lived, and Jane timidly asked him listened to the witching story of love ; the 
io enter. George declined ; after going a trees every where hung with moisture, and 
lew steps, he turned and observed Jane in glittered in tbe sunshine, while the birds 
the same attitude in which he had left her, awoke the forest with a wild jubilee of music, 
standing in the door with her bonnet in her The earth had never looked so beautiful to 
hand. He kissed his hand to her, and her the subject of our story. His moral sense 
whole face was instantly covered with smiles had been refreshed by the reflection of the 
and blushes. day before, in which the pure-minded Jane 
George had scarcely in his whole life been had mingled; even like his guardian spirit of 
guilty of so much gallantry before, and now innocence and love. And now the beauty of 
ft was elicited by a bare-footed country girl, the Christian Sabbath, and its harmony with 
He laughed when he thought of the thing, the wants of the human soul, struck him 
Then he thought of her brown hair and soft with a new sense of its appropriateness, 
eves, and pretty white feet gleaming up from We need not describe the gathering of a 
die green grass — her sweet smile and appro- congregation at a New England church. All 
nriate language— there was nothing vulgar know how the scattered inhabitants are seen 
about her, and he was more than reconciled to emerge from field and pasture, catering 
to himself, and half in love with Jane. the highway over stiles or the still more pri- 
The next day waa a storm— the wind swept mitive bars — how green lane and forest shade 
from the hills, and wrought the lake into send forth their quiet, orderly groups, with 
angry waves, and the rain fell fast and steady ; their subdued voices and respectable attire, 
the elms flung their long branches as the wind All can conceive the perfect neatness of the 
rushed, and creaked them upon the low- nicely-ironed Sunday gowns, with which the 
roofed house. The fowl gathered under the maidens appear, each carrying a fan and a 
lea of sheds and fences, and looked dripping pocket-handkerchief carefully folded. Then 
and dejected. The men were occupied in the young men with their well-brushed 
mending and making the various imple- and long preserved " best suit," and the 
ments of husbandry, and the girls turned the younkers with their white hose and stout 
wheel with merry songs, tossing their many shoes, and the regulated step of all, ae if this 
•nils as they stepped back and forth with the were the one day for walking well, for look- 
quickly-twisted thread. ing well, and behaving well. It is the Sun- 
George Lewis tried to amuse himself with day air, never to be mistaken, never to be 
his books, but they were unaccountably dull ; confounded with tbe manners of any other 
ha looked every fifteen minutes from the day in the week. 

small window, to assure himself that it *mld George saw all this, but it struck bim with 

lain all day. Yee, there waa no prospect of a new feeling; a sense of its appropriateness 

any thing else. The old farmer, with whom —the harmony of all with the primitive lives 

he hoarded, had predicted as much, and there of the inhabitants— >it was the waving of the 

was nothing to gainsay him. He tried to mantle of the Pilgrims, though centuries 

lead, but he thought only of Jane. He was had borne them away with the chariots and 

thrown upon his own reflections— there was horsemen of Israel. Then he thought of 

Bathing else he eonld do. But they were Scotland, and the wonderful coincidence of 

▼ague and indistinct, and the bright face of mind and manners between our own people 

Jane might be seen, if thoughts were visible, and that hardy, virtuous race, 

thrust into the most profound and logical of The services wctc simple and appropriate, 

nis eoncluaioiw. and though many a bright eye timidly glanced 

Then came Conscience with her stern sense at the stranger, and many wondered who and 

<tf justice, warning him to beware how he what he could be. yet his presence disturbed 

disturbed the quietude of a young heart— none of the proprieties of pubHc worship, 

•ow-he dared, even in thoughtlessness, cause George aaw nothing to shock his city habits, 

nis image to mingle with the visione of its except the circumstance of tho whole ceu- 

youth and guilelessness, when he would leave gregation turning their backs upon their 

it only to pine in solitude and desertion. He clergyman during the service of prayer. As 

took down the " Complete Angler," and read he left the church, he observed an aged female 

too story of the pretty milk-maid, Maudlin, leaning heavily upon the ana of a young 

and imagined she might have looked some- girl, who notwithstanding her change of dress, 

wnat aimilar to Jane-and then he thoaght he was quite certain must be Jane. Aa he 

fir Wlie C ! J 1 ? 011 ? f the S 00 * au * Ier t0 ■*■ I»»*"L> *h« looked up, and her whole free ia- 

comnanion, Let Maudlin alone/' and he stantly brightened with snrilce and blushes. 

resolved to profit by it, as well aa by his Us could do no less than walk beside her. 

•thai ^beautiful hints and counsels. Yes, ha She certainly looked very beautiful inner 

™ ^v^ yof k*T l ** wa : gingham frock and anug cottage bonnet, 

lhe Sabbath rost bright and beautiful; Std/ai it WM , with hex rieVdatk amis, 
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And then her elastic fool scarcely looked pardon. In the four last was writing tf TTw 

prettier in its black laced slipper than when property of Jane Bryant, 9 * and in 7 one •? 

peering nakedly from the green grass. them, in another hand, was the couplet, 

" My grandmother,• , said Jane, in a faint « «steal not this boek. my *•»*«* Mead, 

voice, by way of introduction. For fear the gallows will be your end." 

The old lady stopped short, to the trident Jane made her appearance with an apron 

dismay of the girl, and made a strong effort of bine check oyer her gingham frock, and 

to raise her bowed form and lift her shrivelled the old lady took her pipe and seated herself 

face to that of the stranger ; while her head in the corner, where she continued to puff 

trembled, and her thin lips were compressed away with great diligence, only removing it 

over her toothless gums, till nose and ehin at intervals to make inquiries of the stranger 

were in, danger of approximation. " My as to his place of resideuce, his family, &c, 

grandmother! well, and who may this fine all of which were answered to her satisfaction, 

spark be V* except the one appertaining to his visit to 

Jane coloured crimson. Lewis touched the village. She could not, for her life, mv 

his hat respectfully, and replied, " Mv name derstand how or why a young, healthy man. 

is Lewis, madam,' and he proffered his arm should come a long journey just to pull a 

to the old lady in his best style. She was few fish out of the water, unless, indeed, he 

instantly appeased, and commenced giving a meant to sell them. 

detail of her infirmities, to which Lewie Lewis shook his head* " What ! not sell 

listened with the greatest deference; for re- them? Then what do you mean to do with 

spect for the aged was one of his strongest them ?"-— " 1 shall send a part for Jane te 

characteristics. Jane walked beside her cook for your dinner, madam." Mrs. Bryant 

^grandmother nearly silent, not even exhibit- looked mollified. " Ay, ay, Jane was gene a 

ing a dash of rustic triumph as group after long time the last time I sent her down to 

group psssed by with marks of recognition, the pond, but she caught a nica large one." 

and wondering how the fine-looking stranger George looked at Jane, and she smiled and 
happened to be upon such good terms with • blushed crimson. The table, with its snowy 

old Mr*. Bryant tow and linen cloth, 

On reaching the house, Lewis was urged " Wove by naa hand, as yt nay guess, 

to stop and take tea with them, an invitation Save that of Fairly fair," 

he would have declined in accordance with for Jane*i, as the reader will understand, was 

the resolutions of yesterday, but he could not soon spread. The thick apple-pie and cream 

resist the smiles and asking looks of Jane, biscuit were excellent ; and the black tea and 

He seated himself in one of the high-backed, cream unexceptionable* Jane presided with 

flag chairs that stood by the open window, the prettiest grace in the world, blushing ancl 

A grape-vine had been planted beneath, and trembling, and half dropped the cream-pitcher 

the bright sun struggling through its thick in passing it to her guest, whereupon her 

leaves painted their delicate tracery upon grandmother scolded in round terms. Upon, 

the floor. the whole, however, things went off in very 

A few shelves or "dressers" occupied one good style, though Mrs. Bryant declared that 

corner,, upon which were neatly arranged she never knew Jane to act half as bad before, 

pewter plates and basins, bright as silver, Trout were uncommonly plenty that year, 

some brown mugs, and plain earthen cups and so gullible that they swallowed the hook 

aud saucers In another corner stood an old; with scarcely a demur, and the consequence 

fashioned walnut desk, glossy and black with was that Mrs, Bryant almost every day had 

age, and a table of the same material, with one upon her table, and the donor was often, 

small crooked legs and club feet, stood under very often, invited to dine upon the dainty 

a little looking-glass, considerably inclined, prepared by the pretty hands of Jane ; more 

Beneath the glass hung two or three profiles especially as he instructed her to cook them 

eut in black paper, and framed in oval forms, after the most approved method of anglers, 

a pair, of shears, and a skein of brown linen which was far more palateable than the uncL- 

thread, and a pincushion made of coloured vilized method to which they had been accus> 

silk, ornamented with tassels upon each tomed,— namely, that of frying them in pork 

angle. We like to be particular about these —yes, in pork. Tell it not in Gath. 

things Jknowing that our readers cannot go George Lewis, as a good angler, was •uit- 

themselves and see the little room. ably shocked, and very careful not only to 

Upon the table lay a large Family Bible, teach the proper method, but also to provide 

open at the fourteenth chapter of Job, and a sundry delicate condiments, which went still 

Psalm-Book Jane had just laid down with farther to conciliate the old lady. But when 

her fan. Upon the desk he observed Dod- he one day placed a large shawl, of the most 
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all timet down to the pond and angle with his own, and they tat down there in ike Mm- 

George Lewis, but to roam all about the forest, and George wiped the tears from her 

woods and gather wild-flowers, and learn their eyes, but neither spoke. They eat long, long, 

names and classes, with him for her fcbm- but words were needless in that mysterious 

panion and instructor. Alas, for poor Jane ! intercommunication of soul with soul. It 

the desired nothing more, and often might was lore — such as angels might own and 

her ringing laughbe heard m the shadow of bless. "I must leave you, Jane," said tin 

the green trees, down by the beautiful lake, jouth in a low, hesitating tone. u Yon must 

where she bent oyer to peer at the fish ga- forgive me, too, that I have stayed so lone." 

thering in the still waters of the bank. The tears swelled from beneath the long 

Pour girl I often upon her return home, lashes of the girl, and her hand tre mbled* 

she might be seen looking anxiously at a pair Lewis removed the little sunrbonnet from 

of small black slippers, which were fast " fall- her thick curls, and drawing her to his boson, 

ing into the sear and yellow leaf." True, pressed a kiss upon her cheek. A slight 

the gloss had been often restored by the white shudder passed all' over her, and she gently 

of an egg, yet all wouldn't do ; it was quite rose from his arms. " You will come back 

evident they, were nearly worn out. Her next summer,*' sfce said timidly, yet looking 

Sindmother had often told her she would earnestly in his face. " I fear not, Jane. I 

ve no more that summer, but she still wore may never return. Shall you think of me 

them*, for she couldn't bear to walk with sometimes, Jane V 

George Lewis with bare feet. She didn't Jane looked as if she wondered how he 

mind going without stockings, but bare feet omM ask such a question-«-her colour varied, 

couldn't be thought of. and the red lip quivered, but she spoke not t 

At length, in springing across a little brook, word. 

as George took her hand from the opposite " You will be married, Jane, to some of 

aide, she felt her shoe give way, and upon these country beaux that seem to admire yos 

examination, it was found nearly ripped from so much, and then I shall be forgotten." 

the sole. The poor girl burst into tears, and Jane looked reproachfully at the sneaker, 

hid her feet beneath her upon the turf, for and attempted to rise. " Stiy awhile longer, 

the toes were peeping from the rent. " What Jane ; we may never meet again, and do not 

shall I do ? What will my grandmother let us part in coldness." 

■ay ?" she exclaimed, sobbing. Jane put both hands over her face, and the 

" Don't cry." said her companion, trying tears struggled through her fingers. George 

to suppress a laugh, " you look quite as well tried to speak, but so heavily did the sense 

without shoes, Jane." Jane looked up, and of the wounded feelings of the guileless girl 

was certainly a little angry, for she wiped her press upon him, that he could not utter a went 

tears, and said with a good deal of emphasis, He dared not declare definitely his own attach- 

" It will do for you, Mr. Lewis," (she had ment, as that would but add to his injustice, 

always before called him George), " to laugh " Do not weep, Jane," he said, wiping the 

at such things, for X suppose you have a tears from his own eyes. " Will yon not 

plenty of money, but it is very different with promise to forget met Will yon not be 

* poor girl who hasn't a cent in the world— cheerful and happy when I am gone, and for- 

sot a cent" get you have ever seen me ?"— J' Ne? er, 

"You shall have a dozen," said Lewis, a never, George; I shall think of you every 

little roguishly, and throwing a whole handful day, and every hour in the day. And win 

of coin into her lap. Jane arose very quickly, you not think of me ! Oh, I should love to 

and the bright silver was scattered all amongst think you would not forget me." 




Jane did not stop, nor turn, but she walked his ; his proud mother would spurn such aa 
just the least bit in the world slower. George alliance. Bitterly did he regret the thought- 
was soon at her side, and when he said in a less selfishness of which he had been guilty, 
very low voice, " Miss Jane, I am sorry if I But if Jane suffered, he felt that he should be 
have offended you," the girl's face, for an in- a sufferer too, and Mt sufferings must be 
stent, was covered with smiles, but when she heightened by the pangs of remorse, 
looked up and saw the expression of Lewis's Their walk home was nearly silent* Jase 
face, there was a something that looked so felt a deep, deep weight at her heart, and the 
melancholy about it, and something, too, in beauty of the wild-flowers and the music ef 
her own heart that made her burst into the birds appealed in vain to her senses. The 
tears. loveliness of the earth, for the first time, failed 

Alas! George had forgotten the wise coun- to awake an echo in her young bosom. A 

eel ef the angler, "let Maudlin alone," and shadow lav upon her heart and the light and 

he felt how the spell that had beeu woven in glory of the worh} wMJlWt j*rje4 fikt M IB* 

hudeafoy, He fookthchwdof Janewithia. toned wstrument, 
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Levis felt thai he ha* 1 hssn the cause oft THE SABBATH IN NEW ENGLAND, 
fearful change in the breast of the artless girl, by miss sedowic k. 

and he eoiud only crave her forgiveness. Tun observance of the Sabbath began with 

" Premise uie, Jane, should we never meet the Puritans, as it still does with a great 

again, thai when you are older, and know portion of their descendants, on Saturday 

more of (he world, you will try to for. night, At die going down of the sun on 

give me as you do npw?*-you will think Saturday, all temporal afiair* were sus- 

of me as a brother, and low me as a bro- ponded ; and so zealously did our lathers 

the*.'' maintain the letter, as well as the spirit of 

The word operated like magic upon tfee the law, that, according to a vulgar tradi- 

mmd of the sensitive girl; it gave a warrant tion in Connecticut, no beer was browed in 

for those undeinable emotions that now agi- the latter part of the week, lest it should 

taied her bosom. She threw her meek arms presume to work on Sunday. 
about his neck, and replied only with a flood It must be confessed, that the tendency of 

of tears. ** Will you not promise to be a the age is to laxity ; and so rapidly is the 

sister, Jansf alas, I have never known the wholesome strictness of primitive times abat- 

loareof asister.'' ing, that, should some antiquary, fifty years 

" X will, I will, and never forget you ; no, hence, in exploring his garret rubbish, chance 
never, though we may never meet again, to cast his eye on our humble pages, he may 
Yet, why not come back again, George f I be surprised to learn, that, even now, the 
have no brother or sister, no friend but my Sabbath is observed, in the interior of New 
poor sick grandmother, and I shall think of England, with an almost Judaical severity. 
you, a^dUrig to see you again.' 1 u Perhaps I On Saturday afternoon an uncommon 
will, Jane, but you must promise to be quite bustle is apparent. The great class of pro- 
happy without me/ 1 crastinators are hurrying to and fro to com- 

Jane looked perplexed aed disappointed, pleto the lagging business of the week. The 
and she did not apeak. Lewis felt he had good mothers, Tike Burns' matron, are ply- 
adopted a dangerous and cruel expedient— ing their needles, making " aid clacs look 
that Jane was to him more than any sister amaist as weel's the new 5" while the domes- 
could have been, and that the poor girl was ties, or help, (we prefer the national de- 
only deceiving her own heart when she seriptive term,) are wielding, with might 
thought of him as a brother. and main, their brooms and vwpt, to make 

That day Mrs. Bryant was in her worst all tidy for the Sabbath, 
possible humour. Nothing did, or could As the day declines, .the hum of labour 

suit her. And now Jane had stayed longer dies away, and, after the sun is set, perfect 

than usual, and for three long hours she had stillness reigns in every well-ordered house - 

had no one upon whom to vent her ill- hold, and not a foot-fall is heard in the vil- 

hutnour. One kick had sent the eat, all alive lage street. It cannot be denied, that even 

with terror, through the open window, and the most scriptural, missing the excitement 

there was nothing ejee left. The poor £irl of their ordinary occupations, anticipate their 

saw the condition of things the moment she usual bed-time. The obvious inference from 

entered the door ; but she was quite despe- this fact is skilfully avoided by certain inge- 

rate, so she went right up to the old lady, nious reasoners, who allege, that the con- 

and taking off her shoe inquired what she stitution was originally so organized, as to 

must do t require an extra quantity of sleep on every 

«• Do, why, jgo to meeting barefoot — you are seventh night. We recommend it to the 

old enough.'' curious to inquire, how this peculiarity waa 

Jane was lelieved^ for she had expected adjusted, when the first day of the week was 

nothing else than a " soond box upon the changed from Saturday to Sunday, 
car," and she saw there was no prospect of The Sabbath morning is as peaceful as the 

the ceremony at this time, for the neighbours first hallowed day. Not a human sound is. 

used to say of Mrs, Bryant, it was with her heard without tfie dwellings, and, but for 

"a word and a blow, and the blow came first*" the lowing of the herds, the crowing of the 

It is probable her anger had reached its cli- cocks, and the gossiping of the birds, animal 

max, and the desperate appearance of the life would seem to be extinct, till, at the 

shoe operated as a calmer. bidding of the church-going bell, the old and 

That night lane received a package con- young issue from their habitations, and, with 

tabling a pair of kid slippers, and a line bid- solemn demeanour, bend their measured 

ding ner farewell, calling her sister and ex- steps to the meeting-home ; — the families of 

pressing the warmest expressions of fraternal the minister, the squire, the doctor, the mer- 

attaohment. Poor Jane wept herself to sleep chants, the modest gentry of the village, and 

that night, with the billet pressed elose to her the mechanic and labourer, all arrayed in 

bo torn. their best, all meeting on even ground, and 

To be continued.) all with that consciousness of independence 

.. 1 * and equality, which breaks down the pride 
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of the rich, and rescues the poor from ser- lodge of its own ttroag a&ctiotis! We can 

vility, envy, end discontent. If a morning never truly feel how dear the living are, till 

aalutation it reciprocated, it is in a sop- their placet are empty, and we call for them, 

pressed voice ; and if, perchance, nature, m to receive no answer. The dear silver cordi 

some reckless urchin, burst forth in laughter that connect families and friends, become &- 

— *' My dear, you forget it's Sunday," is miliar, from their very lightness, and we 

the ever ready reproof. dream not how closely they are enwoven with 

Though every face wears a solemn aspect, our life, till we feel their links shivered and 

yet we once chanced to see even a deacon's broken, amid the heartstrings they have held 

muscles relaxed by the wit of a neighbour, together. 

and heard bim allege, in a half-deprecating, It is terrible to feel, that a creature, whom 

half-laughing voice, " The squire is so droll, you have loved and cherished as your own 

that a body must laugh, though it be Sab- life, is sinking daily to an early grave, from 

bath- day." which there is no rescue. To watch the fire 

The farmer's ample wagon, and the little of death kindle in a beloved eye, and to see 

one-horse vehicle, bring in all who reside at the soft damask of a young cheek glow and 

an inconvenient walking distance ; that is to brighten into a blush for heaven — to witness 

say, in onr riding community, half a mile the chastened soul gradually fling off itsearth- 

from the church. It is a pleasing sight, to lv atributes, and become beautiful beneath 

those who love to note the happy peculiari- the finger of death ; — but more dreadful is it 

ties of their own land, to see the farmers' to know that these things are, and yet to see 

daughters, blooming, intelligent, well-bred, them not— to feel the hopes wither, one by 

pouring out of these homely coaches, with one, at your heart, as each written messenger 

their nice white gowns, prunel shoes, Leg- comes with its freight of sorrowful tiding*, 

horn hats, fans, and parasols, and the spruce Oh, how the heart aches with the intensity of 

young men, with their plaited ruffles, blue its affections — how it struggles against those 

coats, and yellow buttons. The whole com- bonds which hold it back from the loved, and 

munity meet as one religious family, to offer the suffering— how anxiously it traces the 

their devotions at the common altar. If cold, relentless footsteps of the destroyer, 

there is an outlaw from the society,— a luck- mapped out on paper, by friends who tremble 

less wight, whose vagrant taste has never been to awaken even a distant echo to their own 

subdued, — he may be seen stealing along sorrowful apprehensions, 

the margin of some little brook, far away They laid the letter before me, and be- 

from the condemning observation and trou- sought me to bear up under the affliction of 

blesome admonitions of his fellows. a sister's death. To be calm, even though 

Towards the close of the day, or, (to bor- others had stood by her death-bed, and mi- 

row a phrase descriptive of his feelings who nistered to her wants ; though parents, bro- 

first used it,) "when the Sabbath begins to then, sisters, friends, all were by, to witness 

abate,' 9 the children cluster about the win- her young spirit, as it grew lovely and trem- 

dows. Their eyes wander from their cate- bled from life into eternity— all save one, and 

chisms to the western sky, and, though it that one myself, who had loved her so fer- 

seems to them as if the sun would never vently. Her dying words of love her last, 

disappear, his broad disk does slowly sink sweet mournful request was written in that 

behind the mountain; and, while his last letter, and yet they asked me to read them 

ray still lingers on the eastern summits, and be calm. If to sit tearless with unsteady 

merry voices break forth, and the ground limbs, and a heart trembling beneath the 

resounds with bounding footsteps. The vil- weight of its own desolation, be calmness, 

lage belle arrays herself for her twilight they had their desire. But the overtasked 

walk; the boys gather on "the green;" heart mocks at philosophy—the power of in- 

the lads and girls throng to the " singing- tellect may conceal suffering ; but the rush 

school;" while some coy maiden lingers at of natural affection will make itself felt, or 

home, awaiting her expected suitor; and all break the heart that would confine its free 

enter upon the pleasures of the evening with course. 

as keen a relish as if the day had been a Hours went by, and then came a sweet 

preparatory penance. gush of tears, and with it a sad mournful 

■ dream of the lost The night was very still, 

THE BLACK SEAL. and a flood of gentle moonbeams came with 

by ann s. Stephens. a silvery and subdued radiance through the 

It came at last, the letter with its black seal, window. It was a strange fancy but it 

She was dead I How few words are neces- seemed as if the smiles of the dead were 

sary to convey this melancholy truth, and woven in those soft rays, and that evermore 

yet, oh God ! how many sweet associations, they would beam in brightness about my 

how many regretful remembrances are crowd- path. Who shall affirm that this was all a 

ed into those three little words ! How phantasy, or that* the dead may not some- 

mournfujly ftey awajten, ft? fcart (9 a ]mow* times linger about fte living, to goatf ajtf 
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td blest them? May they not come and er. At she turned into the meadow path, a 

hover about us in seasons of sorrow and trial, kias was waftad from that little band, and a 

to breathe the music and purity of another smile, such as might dwell on the brow of a 

World within the soul ? Who is there, who pure being like her alone, was sent back to 

has not, at times, felt as if holding commu- the open window. 

nion with the dead ? Who, that has seen a Again, the same meek girl appeared, with 
beloved object pass through the valley and a downcast look and eyes brimming with 
shadow of death, but feels that he has a deeper tears. Her small arms clung fondly to my 
and more holy interest in the world to which neck, and her sweet troubled face was buried 
they have gone — that a part of his own being in my bosom : but she uttered no farewell, 
has passed into eternity, shrouded in the soul though she was parting from one who loved 
of another? How sweet the thought, that her with a love as fervent and protecting, as 
the gentle spirits of the departed are folding ever linked the heart of one human being to 
their wings and weaving the flowers of para- another. The dear word " sister," was all 
dise above us as we sleep— that kindred love, she breathed, and that was broken with tor* 
which gives the heart so pure a foretaste of row and tears. Other arms were about me, 
heaven, still lingers amid their ethereal es- the tears of a whole household were joined 
sence, as perfume lingers about a broken vase, with hers ; but she stood out in the picture- 
long after its incense has been scattered ! with sorrowful distinctness, for the shadows 

This may be a visionary fancy, but it is a of death have fallen on her alone, 
harmless one, and sweet as it is harmless— In my dream, as in the reality, years swept 
no shadow of evil can arise therefrom, and it by—such years as give a seal to life. Other 
flings a beautiful charm of love to link us ties were around my heart— I sat by the fire 
with the spirit land. Even though it be a of a new hearthstone, and gathered my 
delusion, may it not sometimes prove a check own household gods around it The cares 
upon the wrong impulses of the heart, when and sorrows and trials of life crowded upon 
we believe that the beloved and the departed me, and with them came many stern lessons 
—those whom we have reverenced and che- of wasted friendship and affections lavished 
rished, are looking with clear spirit eyes into on dust, contrasted with those things which 
our innermost thoughts, and are witnessing make the glory of human nature, disinter- 
all that passes there, even as if they were ested love, attachments which time and 
bending over a pool of bright waters ? It circumstance have never shaken, and sym- 
may be a vain thought, but it is a pure and a pathy, such as might keep the heart green, 
tranquilizingone— so beautiful that the mind even into the winter of old age. But amid 
might almost be forgiven for lending faith to all the cares and joys of life, there was one 
it, even without reason. dear spot—the smiles of one household, for 

I could not sleep, but as one in 'a sad which my heart panted, as the imprisoned 

dream, lay pondering upon the past ; then, bird for his nest-home in the flowering 

as so many pictures, arose the changes which thickets. 

my gentle sister had psssed through, on her After years of anxiety and waiting, the 

brief and quiet way to eternity. Enshrined, music of home was in my ears; a picture of 

as it arose in the moonlight, lay an infant, a re- union arose, and took the place of those 

sweet rosy child, with eyes all sunshine and that had passed before. I stood upon my 

lips that smiled to the sound of each house- father's threshold, with a joy that thrilled 

hold voice, like rose-leaves stirred by the through my whole being. They were all 

wind. The sound of a merry laugh, like the there, crowding around the newly returned, 

silvery flow of waters, in the violet season, with voices of eager welcome* While my 

filled the room ; two little hands were clap- heart was thrilling with a sense of its entire 

ped in concert with the clear shout, and the happiness, a fair girl flung herself upon my 

half-formed lisping accents of infancy min- bosom, a modest, innocent creature, just in 

gled with it all. the prime of her sweet girlhood. I lifted her 

The infant disappeared, and a little girl, face from its rest, and gazed upon it in the 
with the blossoms of ten summers unfolding dim twilight. The golden ringlets had deep- 
on her cheeks, stood in its place. The same ened to a rich brown— but the pure forehead, 
*cyes beamed upon me, but their glance was and the trusting smile, bore a familiar look, 
soft and confiding— looking into the soul, and, half in doubt, I inquired who she was. 
with a love mat was innocent. A quantity She clung to me the more closely, and mnr- 
of bright, golden hair, hung in ringlets down mured " your sister." It was a home word, 
her neek, and her sweet lips parted with a but, save in my dreams, it had been buried 
smile at the praises given to her simple music to me for years. My heart expanded 
needle-work. She turned away, and with a to it, as a flower opens its leaves to the south 
little work-bag in her hand, went toward wind. Her voice was the first to greet my 
the village school-house — she paused a mo- return, and it awoke all the fond, imperish- 
ment within the shadow of an apple-tree, and able love, which clung around her cradle, 
gathered it cluster of wild-roses for the tf wh« and "two, now lingers sadly oyer, her grove. 
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A whole hsuiohold wit crowded U yAtr i« tamed to g im ens* «•«• on the homswhich 

this piotoM. Wo mi down together, at the we have both left, then weft #•***>, and I, 

bum beard, after years ef separat i on - p a* jmtjmjm, /pt #tw / 

rents end children were im their family MoarnlvlW, and as one treading to 4k* 

places, a re-united family. It should have mwie of a dirge, my heart fellows thine, as 

been a joyful meetings hut every heart was it went away to the place prepared for it 

chastened wkh a Ming, that we had met, in heaven. This Utter tells one haw ha sati 

ap unbroken band, for die last time on earth. fW and tranquil were thy last moms***— 

Amid alt onr rejeieing, there was mingled how, like the ineense of a lily, broken at As 

something ef sadness—but little did we urn, the Innocent Kfe faded from thy fere- 

think, that the modest, happy girl, who head. It were wrong to mourn tm mat, aw 

moved among us like a sunbeam, would be sieteri we should not grieve that amsreini 

the Aret precious link wrung from that family God has seen At to gather the bl#ssem from 

chain. onr bosoms, before a stain was upon its 

fteJHy, and with a pleasant change, did leaves, even though it was tooted and ea- 
tms picture glide [into one of a sick-bed, twined deep amid our heartstrings, 
around which the kind girl was moving, Thine is a comfortless vswtmg-piaee, ay 
with a step that fell as noiselessly, as the aioter, amid the damp green sods of the vol- 
dew on summer flowers. In the artificial ley. They may heap marhlc en thy said 
twilight, created by her own hand, she bosom, and register thy name in the Bvkg 
smoothed my pillow, and bent over me rock— 4ut I would not have it so. My ihet- 
wkh loving, anxious eyes, and lips thai steps may never approach thy grave j but, 
smiled to conceal the inquietude ef the loving merhinks, I should feti how sacred was she 
heart beneath. How sweetly her face bright- spot, even though none should point the way 
ened day by day, when she saw that her to if* No ; chaste as thy life, beautiful at 
ministering care was rewarded by the eon- thy death, should be the record of thy brief 
valeseenee of its object. Oh, could the bless- existence. Even thy dust should mingle 
ings of the living but reach the dead — could only with the most lovely things of earth. 
the grateful spirit send a voice beyond the Let it cherish the pure whke Mossoms that 
grave, how many benedictions would be flush the sod which now coyers thee —let the 
given, which now flow back in tears of regret wild rose drink its blush, and find a sweeter 
on the heart One other dear memory bream in thy mouldering bosom, and thy 
comet to my mind, and then, my poor sister! requiem be the night winds, sighing amid 
all connected with thee is enveloped in tne the forest trees. There is a solemn tender- 
gloom and shadow of disease, sorrow, and ness in the thought, that thy dear body nor 
death. Even in another world, thou canst return to earth in the gentle flowers, that it 
not have fogetten that night, when thou may float in perfume upon the toreese, and 
wast by my side, for the last time. The kindle into new beauty, even where it is bow 
memory will live in this heart, till it tfes laid. The earth was full of trioasoms when 
oold and pulseless as thine. Didst thou feel thou wjwt buried; and iu them should she 
on that night, that we were never to rest in record of a young life be written. Why 
each other's arms again ? I was not asleep should we send down a name to those whs 
-r-I could not sleep : so thou need'st not will read it as an idle .dream* Those whs 
have hushed the sobs, or stifled the grief of loved thee can never forget. 7%*y peed bs 
that painful hour. True, I did net speak, other monument than their own hearts, 
or weep aloud, for the world has taught me I may not render an earthly tribute to thy 
a power of self-control, which thou didst not memory, but, when we meet beyond the 
live to know. But there was no sleep in the grave, thou wtlt question, and perchance, I 
heart that beat beneath thy young head— can tell of su<$ things as a pure spirit should 
that throbbed back a b'essing to each of thy love to hear. Thou mayest learn, how often 
Usees, as if it knew how precious they would thoughts of thee have been exalted Suto rs» 
become, when the lips mat gave them, so flections on the attributes of Him,, who has 
timidly, were cold and still. I was awake, taken thee away from us. How much of 
long alter thou hadst wept thyself to sleep charity for the sins of others has been awak- 
en my bosom. ened in mis heart, aod how it has striven to 

It was a sad parting which followed on the become better for thy sake, 

morrow. We tried to smile, and told each Farewell, my sisterl These lips will tel- 

other that it was wrong to be sorrowful-, dom speak thy name, and those who deem 

that we should meet again. And so we shall, happiness always to exist beneath smiles, 

sister, when ray spirit is purified, and made may think thee forgotten. But, often in the 

holy as thine. Then I will tell thee, how silent night, this heart, which toards iU 

fondly thy last look has been cherished, memories as a treasure too precious tor 

among the most holy things of my heart— aught but solitude, will be shaken with such 

that look which was tearfully rendered hack though^ aj ajre wjjnrinir tears from it, eve! 

toMiOf) W J patted the VW beacJi tree, and now. ™w** 
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ttf £ VICTIM DAUGHTER. gentlemen could he who tod thus to natter* 

u 8efHA, my love, come hither, and be ingly distinguished her ! 
very serious for a while, m I have sontetktnc " Lord IdenntekarleA,'' replied the father, 

Hnpettant to communicate to you/* said * who has just returned front India, where he ' 

Lord Hans&eld to bis daughter, erne after* has amassed unequalled stealth." 
neon, as he sat reclining in a large An- * Whatl" said Lady Sophia, "the Lord 

teuille in the Hbrary of his noble mansion. . M ountcjbaries of whom I have so often heant 

" What can it be, papa X" said the young yeu speak, as the possessor of Apftey Park, 

and lovely girl, as in eager curiosity, stimu- that beautiful place in the Isle of Wight? 

meted -by the tone in which he had spoken. Impossible 1 % have never even aeon him, 

Lady Sophia drew a footstool near him, ana and sunely he cannot think of marrying one 

•eating herself on it, placed her hand in hie whom he has never seen." 
and looked anxiously into his face. " Kay/' said her lather, * he kmt seen, a*% 

Lord Mansfeld was abont fifty years of mired* and sallen desperately in love with 

age, aristocratic in his appearance, with a yen. Do not blneh, for f- have eemething ta 

countenance which would have been remark- add that will still mere surprise yen. ZVris 

ably pleasing, were it not that an excess of evening he willhe hereto dine, and even new 
pride stamped itself upon his features. The . you- must prepare to fee one, who, in all pro- 

jfrey hairs, thinly and prematurely scattered bability, willhe your rutnve huebaiuUee, my 

en his temples, proved him to be a man sweet Sophy, lose no time, a reirovotve toilette* 

upon whom heavy cares had fallen. His and," he added with an a*ch ernile, ** look as 

life had been that of a statesman, spent in fascinating as yeu did when, on horseback 

diplomatic situations, whose weighty and as* a short time age, yen unknowingly made ee 

siduous duties engrossed every thought One brave a conquest." So saying, he kissed her 

glance sufficed to show that ambition was forehead, and she retired to her room, for the 

nis ruling passion. He was a widower, hav- first time in her life in a Mutter ef agitation, 

ing lost a behoved wife at the birth of her She eat down, and feH into a deep reverie, 

only child, since which time he had devoted from which she was only reused by the en« 

his life exclusively to politics, not, however, trance of Mrs. Fleming, her femme de 

neglecting the education of his daughter, chambre. So anaieue was she to acquit her- 

who grew up all that a father's most ardent self with ored& on this great occas ion , that 

wishes could desire. She was beautiful in never before had Lady Sophia looked so eur« 

the extreme, such as the poet's early dream passingly lovely. Her long beautiful golden 

would faney, and often as the proud father's hair was plainly twieted at the back of her 

delighted eyes would wander over her grow- he ad, and fefl in a profusion of natural 

ing charms, more vivid dreams of ambition and luxuriant ringlets, whilst a simple white 

would flit before his imagination? and visions dress showed to advantage the perfect sym- 

of power, obtained through the agency of his metry of her full round figure. When the 

innocent and lovely child. u Yes," he would abigaii, with a look of admiration, had turned 

say to himself, M such an air and face would the last glossy curl through her Augers, Lady 

trace a throne; and my Sophia shall one Sophia hastened to the conservatory to pluck 

ay do honour to her father, and compensate a bouquet, with the hope that the fresh even* 

for his bitter disappointment, that no son ing air would remove the flush increasing en 

shall inherit his title, and hand his name to her cheek, as Ute momentous hour drew 

posterity." Now, as she sat at his feet, a near. She pulled flower after flower, seame 

gratified smile played around his mouth, that knowing which she was selecting, when she 

his dearest hopes were about to be aeeom- heard footsteps near, and taming, her face 

nlished. became suffused wish the deepest blushes. 




mydaughtc 

near and dear to your father's heart You Lord Mountcharles !" 
are now seventeen, love, and are old enough He was about Ave and twenty years of age, 

to make your cttfrtt on the great stage of with a very tall figure, black curly hair, and 

life. ' I am anxious to see yon happily mar- dark eyes, rather a pale complexion, and a 

ried ; and have, therefore, accepted proposals strikingly interesting expression of coon- 

from a man in every way worthy of you ;— one tenance. He had moustaches black as the 

whom, from his great rank, noble fortune, raven's wing, which improved a mourn of re- 

and the high reputation he bears at court, markable beauty. On inding that he was 

it would be my loftiest desire to connect with observed by Lady Sophia, he appeared merely 

my family." engaged in admiring the exotics, and with a 

Lady Sophia, amazed at this abrupt an- graceful bow was passing on, when, in her 

nouneement, and little expecting that her extreme confusion, the let fall a large flower* 

father's communication would be of so seri- pot, and gave him an opportunity to aid hex 

ous ft nature, fcHerfngly inquired who Jfee to mora to Jo* plant. This boing M eans 
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pushed, sHer an apology far his apparent in* had so unfortunately crossed her path the 
trusion, he retired. day she first expected to meet her intense! 
Light as the gazelle's was Lady Sophia's husband. Yes, too easily did he see that tat 
step* as she ran to her dressing-room to take hand was given without the heart; and a 
one more look at her minor, and see if she tear of pity stole over his manly face, as the 
was fit to make the impression she wished, ceremony concluded, and he beheld the 
How changed were now her feelings from poor victim fall fainting into the arms of her 
what they had been so short a time before 1 father. 
Then, utterly indifferent, she would scarcely ■ 
take any trouble about her appearance, sew, Two years have now elapsed, and we had 
no pains seemed too great. Carefully pinning Lady Mountcharles the centre- of a brilhant 
the geranium (which had been broken from circle in London ; courted by all, flattered, 
its stem by the fall), in her hair, she surveyed admired, and surrounded by every lumy 
herself at foil length in a long-s tinging which taste, wealth, and refinement can pro- 
glass, and might be pardoned on this occa- cure. Her husband and father, deeply ea> 
sion, when vanity whispered that no further gaged in political manoeuvres, made her 
improvement could be wished. " At least," house the rendezvous of ministers, peers, and 
she said to herself " my dear father will be princes. Her husband, incessantly occupied 
pleased;" and at the next moment she was with court intrigues and state affairs, cosM 
at the drawing-room door. devote no time to domestic enjoyments, and 
With a palpitating heart she entered the conceived that his wife must be perfeetl? 
room where were assembled a few guests, happy, when humoured in every caprice and 
Lord M ansfield immediately led his daughter petted like a spoiled child. Could that sa- 
forward; and, after introducing her to three tisfy the heart of such a being aa Sophia f 
or four, said, " Now let me introduce you to No. Can it therefore be wondered at, that 
my particular friend, Lord Mountcharles ;" she sought to find happiness in a perpetual 
and, to Lady Sophia's ntter amazement and round of dissipation ana amusement t 
dismay, she was conducted before a man Rumours were afloat that Lady Mount- 
about thirty-six, who looked at least ten years charles cared not for her lord. Some fiwh- 
older, from his face being shrivelled up with ionable roues, who had, on this suppoatioo, 
the withering effects of a tropical sun. He presumed to offer incense at the shrine of 
took her band, which was nut into his by the beauty, and to gain that love which they 
father, and respectfully kissing it with the plainly saw was not lavished on" her husband, 
air of an old gallant, led her to a seat, and found, to their mortification, that soft, dove- 
placed himself beside her. She heeded him like eyes could emit flashes of scorn and eon* 
not; her face became alternately pale and tempt, and that a sweet, angelic mouth, 
red, and she would, from excess of emotion, could be curled into an expression of the 
have burst into tears, had not the announce- deepest disdain. Many dovo ted admirers wen 
ment of dinner, at the moment, relieved her thus transformed into bitter gnymm, and 
embarrassment their jealous eyes were not slow in discover- 
That night saw Lady Sophia at Lord ing that the smile dimpled her cheek with 
Mansfield's feet, her eyes bathed in tears— more than ordinary sweetness, when she was 
all the eloquence of woman called up to move addressed by one particular individual, and 
him, and save her from marrying a man she that the languid eye sparkled with unusual 
knew she could not love. It was in vain, vivacity when Captain Douglas Wss present 
The rigid father's word was pledged; and True; but, unknown to herself; the ™>T«— M» 
after heart-rending supplications on one side, Sophia cherished for him a deep passion, and 
and inexorable refusals on the other, the unfortunately, the near relationship and shn- 
wretched girl only obtained the still more ation he held under her husband, ™y»fri—d 
agonizing information that the day was de- a continual intimacy, which only added feel 
eided for the nuptials. to the already kinled fire. She little knew 
Her doom [was fixed, and a month from the state of her own heart, until a cirenm- 
that period saw her led forth as a sacrifice to stance revealed it to her in all its horrors, 
the selfish ambition of a heartless father. Returning late one fine evening in sum- 
Flowers strewed her path as she walked to mer, to her country seat, from a visit to t 
the little chapel in the domain ; but thorns friend, Lady Mountcharles was leaning back 
rankled in her bosom: while the gay and in the carnage, meditating on the happy 
happy throng assembled to witness the cere- scenes in which she had passed her child- 
mony, looked on, some with admiring, some hood, contrasting that innocent period with 
with envious eyes. the life of excitement she now led, when she 
One alone witnessing the ceremony, read was suddenly roused from her reverie by the 
plainly within the sacred precincts of her violent plunging of her horses, and the next 
heart that all was not right. This was Cap- moment, to her inconceivable dismay, they 
tain Douglas, aid-de-camp and cousin to took head, and dashed off at their utmost 
JLordMountch«rlfi,whow»8tJieitWg?rtlim speedy ft yajn (he ffoffyl coacimmntn«4 
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all hie strength to arrest their progress ; he Captain Douglas could not hut pity her for 
was himielf presently hurled from his seat that miserable lot, the result of a father's 
and dashed to the ground* An agonizing stern commands, and which certainly mo- 
death seemed to threaten the unfortunate dified the guilt of her lore. But true to his - 
lady ; when, suddenly, by an heroic effort, a honour and her own, he replied, " Lady 
gentleman who was approaching in an oppo- Sophia, for your own sake I must arrest here 
site direction, arrested the progress of the the progress of your affection, by removing 
horses. To open the carriage door and ex. myself from you. From this moment strive 
tricate Lady Mountcharles from her perilous to forget me. This scene on my part will ■ 
situation was the work of an instant ; and in be buried in oblivion ; and let resolution re- 
ft never-to-be-forgotten moment, she found concile you to your unhappy lot" 
herself in the arms of Charles Douglas ! No He shook her hand after these few words, 
sooner was she in safety than her preserver and suddenly left her. In two days he was , 
abandoned his hold of her, and staggered to on "his way to France; and for many days 
a near tree, against which, as pale as marble, she raved in the delirium of a raging fever. 
he leaned for support A piercing scream Within six months from the departure of . 
escaped her as the painful surmise that he Douglas, Lady Mountcharles arrayed herself . 
was seriously hurt, darted through her brain, in glowing weeds, a wealthy but scarcely 
Perhaps he had sacrificed his life to save hers, disconsolate widow. True to the infatuation 
and if so, death in its worst form would have which now fotmed the aliment of her exis- 
been preferable. Soon a feintaess came over tence, her thoughts centered with intenser 
him, and sinking to the ground, he remained earnestness upon the man she loved, after 
in a state of utter insensibility. this change in her condition. All at once, 

^Sophia's alarm and agitation were beyond now mistress of her own actions, she left her . 

description. Forgetting, in the wild delirium friends, without apprising them of her in- 

of her grief, that her vows were pledged to tendons, and without any male friend to 

another, she addressed him by every endear- protect her, and hurried to Paris, disguising 

ing epithet she could think of, beseeching her name and standing, that she might 

him to answer, and show by some sign that fulfil her designs without interference. Those 

life was not extinct Presently recovering, designs may be readily guessed. She was 

he was shocked at witnessing her abandon- in search of Douglas, to learn his present 

meat of sorrow, and (the truth of her love, state— to communicate to him her own— 

which he had long suspected, was confirmed, to endeavour to arouse in his bosom, a love 

By the assistance of the coachman, who now, which now would be innocent in both, and 

having been but slightly injured, came up, form the happiness of her life, 

he was placed in the carriage, and Lady The excitement in which she was now. 

Mountcharles, placing herself beside him, constantly plunged, preyed upon her health,' 

and reckless of all things but the affection and weakened her, day, by day. But while 

that had gushed forth, and would not be con- it undermined her real strength, it supplied 

trolled, fondly supported his head. He pre- false vigor to her frame. She mingled in 

served almost total silence ; and when the every scene in Paris, grave or gay, where 

mansion was reached, was conveyed to a she might hope to meet Douglas! and at 

chamber, and a servant dispatched for sur- length she was successful. She passed him 

gical aid. He was found to be so injured that in the gardens of the Louvre. A dark-fea* 

a detention of a week was necessary. During tured and beautiful girl was hanging on his 

this rime, Lord Mountcharles being absent in arm ; and a pang of jealousy shot through 

London, Sophia was his nurse— watched his her heart as she noticed the appearances of 

progress — sat by his bedside. A kind of intimacy between them. She followed them 

madness seemed to possess her. This info-, carefully, and saw them enter the same hotel 

tuation was extremely painful to Captain By cautious inquiry she learned that the ap- 

Douglas, who insisted on departing, so soon pearances had not deceived her. A tale was 

as his strength permitted. told her of a midnight fire, in which this 

When he bade farewell to Lady Mount- girl was exposed to danger, and was saved 

charles, resolutely opposing her solicitations by Douglas. Love— betrothment was the 

to remain longer, she turned pale and seemed consequence. 

about |to faint ; but recovering herself^ she She did not make herself known to Doug- 
lifted her eyes to his; and while the crimson las, when this blighting news had come to 
of shame, despite her phrenzy, mounted to her ears ; but she was ever a shadow in his, 
her forehead, she wildly exclaimed, "Douglas, path. 

you must have guessed my secret: yet you At the beautiful virgin altar of that fine 

are cold and indifferent ! 1 love you ! From church, St Sulpice, which must have been 

the first moment I saw you, I have loved you. admired by all those who have visited Paris, 

I have been sold by my father to despair I there stood a couple about to be united : and 

My heart cannot retain longer the agonising Captain Douglas wasmade thehappiest of men, 

secret i WiU you tare me aow t" by receiving the hand of the tartly Emily 
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Terttre, Th« OfNHumy wm coneluded, 
and at he tent forward to aalutt hit blushing 
bride, a wild, pierciag shriek reverberated 
through the vaulted aisles of the ehureh, and 
a female who had knelt in a comer, envel- 
oped in a largo black veil, fell on the gronnd 
in a fit. The bride was quickly harried to 
her carriage ; and Douglas, whose humane 
and amiable disposition induced him to re- 
turn and tee if proper restoratives had been 
administered to the lady so suddenly taken 
ill, entered the secrista where the had been 
conveyed, and to hie horror, the ghastly ob • 
ject that met his eyes, was the once beau* 
tiftil, now emaciated form of Lady Mount- 
charles, a lifeless corpse. A faithful fomme 
de chambre was vainly using every method 
to revive her. There she lay, still beautiful 
in death ; her long hair shrouding her face, 
which now bore the resemblance of a marble 
statne. There teemed a painful expression 
across the eyebrows and month; but that 
wore gradually away, and settled into a 
placid smile, which seemed to say the spirit 
was at rest. 

The following week, at the same altar, 
about the same hour and with the same pa- 
rade of invited guests and heartless specta- 
tors that witnessed the bridal scene, stood a 
dark coffin, with the lighted candles, nod- 
ding plumes, and mournful paraphernalia of 
a funeral. The prayers were read, the ser- 
vice was conducted with the usual pomp and 
ceremony ; and the last remains of the un- 
fortunate Lady Mountchatles were deposited 
in the tomb. 

ANECDOTE. 

JrjBOB — — *• had effected a settlement of 
accounts with one of his neighbours, a very 
parsimonious man, and ft was found Impossi- 
ble to make correct change within thrn unit, 
which the Judge said he would hand to the 
other at any suhseouent period. Some days 
after, while the Judge was upon the bench, 
and in the midst ox a cause, the avaricious 
neighbour, whose brains eould not rest while 
the three tents were absent from his pocket, 
appeared la (be court-room, and with slight 
ceremony beckoned to his debtor to grant Mm 
an interview. The Judge, who wag so unfor- 
tunate ai to stutter somewhat, appreciated in* 
sfantlv the purpose of the applicant, and ar- 
rested the progress of the case with, " st-ttop, 
a f-f-few moments, unt-until I sp-Speak to 
m**n-iriy neighbour P." He thereupon des- 
cended from the bench, and accompanied P. 
to a private room ; and, as he expected, re« 
ctived a demand for the delinquent three 
cents. He paid it, obtained a receipt, and 
returned to the court-room, convulsing every 
one present with laughter, by the following 
remark:—" Th-they s-say, that at th-the 
lb-moment an-any onf d-dles another is b«b- 
bom, and fh-thc soul of th-the tne th-thftt 



dies g-g-goee into the b-fojy U th-the eus 
that's b bora N-now, —kfi rmgh^ntigtVgw 
P. w-wae born, nm-n+hodyimdt 

MEDITATION* 

Tsli as, ye Hewitts » perils of the Air, 
Who steal apm the soul with aUent wing, • 
Stearin* te wake, at with its bsaath, a sting 
That yields deep melody aU bidde* there* 
Tell me If ye-ass visions from, the tooth, 
Or dreams awaked by fancy's wkard call, 
Or ministers of ill, released from thrall, 
In robes of light, to tempt at to oar doom, 
Or messengers of peaet from regions blest, 
On mercy's errand, stooping from above, 
Or fHendt departed, drawn fry lfogertef fey? 
To whisper weal or Warning to the bvstetf 
Te hare ao vole* to an sw er , In* the eye 
Doth trtee yew aomewartlpaafeweymtbrieyi 

TO A FKIEMD. 
w rajttfeas •• oseottn 
Om, *e ! never dbesa her leae woethy ef lev* 

That once she bat toasted aa4 sihbshI hi vain! 
Could you turn from the tlsnld and Hiimurt time, 

If it lew to your breast £rem a savage's casta ? 
She, too, is a dove, in her guilds** affection, 

A child in confiding and worshipping truth j 
Half broken in heart, she has flown for pretecflot, 
Te you,— win you chill the tweet promt* of 
youth ? 
To a being to fragile, aftcttosj at Bfe! 

A reeebud, molested by a smile frets above, 
When with bloem and with fragtaswe its basta 
it rife— 

A bet without sw srts thwtMastyorish or level 
You have beard of these aaagisal eisstos of lowers, 
Which in plates laid waste by theiigataitg ate 
found) 
Where they say that the fairies hate charmed the 
night hours 
With their luminous footsteps, ertrklfftg the 
gronnd. 
Believe me— the passion she cherished Of yore, 
That brought, like the storm-Hash, at once, so H« 
wing, 
fcestrnetlou and spleade**, Ifkt tta* aiinfciofcr, 

And left m Its Week tmt the wild Jswy^rtlt, 
All rife wHh fair blossoms Of fuacy aad fesfeag, 
And hope, that tpriaga forth frasa the* 
floem, a,- 

Aad whose breath la rich kscente is soOJi at- 
stealing, . 

To brig bten your pathway with beantf sa4 
bleem f * 

ay >a»m aaw/asjiw* 
O* , Marie, imisle eetstt to say sad get*. 
I4ke the remembranee of my infant jests ' 
Bringing back boyhood, and the sweet, sweet jusm 
when I could mingle smiles of mirth and teats- 
Tears not of sorrow, but itch tears as reH 
bike the (res fountains of that frntant etaae, 
Wbkb Winter blights not, or the eleudy dsy I 
Stay with me, strains of sweetness, stay. oaTsiayl 
Alas! youriharmurlflg measures melt swat. 
And I am left, as one withe** the my 
That sheds lair beauty all bin paths areutd— 
And oh, more lovely than the aairaina light. 
Or the star-gleries Of the bias mtdnifti* 
II the eothrsJUog wHchfty of fteadT l 
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•CENES IN PHILADELPHIA DURING THE incidents, or enfolded by MW teetimotty* tilt 
PREVALENCE OF THE YELLOW tfEVfifc, j^^ r#w p^ Mit foaih W M Sti&d by 

W * ry c b brown, inqiiietodes, hie blood was chilled, and bis 

My thoughts were'called away from purau- etomaoh waf bereave* of He neual energice. 
in* these inquiries by a rumour, which had A temporary >ndi»pe«ifttcn wee produced in 
■rradually * welled to formidable dimensions ; «»&*• »*«»• were haunted by a melancholy 
and which, at length, reached us In our bordering upon mttoxH, and eome,in con- 
•uict retreats The city, we were told, wii in. eeftnenee of ileeplees parties, far which no 
voWed in confusion and panic ; for a pesfe> eause could be assigned, and for winch .no 
tontlal diacate had begun its destructive pro* •P^tea could be found, were attacked by Un- 
gross. Magistrates and citfeena were flying «er»g «* «MMrtal disease** 
to the country. The numbers of the sick ♦ # • • 

multiplied beyond all example j even in the j n proportion as I drew near the city, the 
post-affected citiea of the Levant* The ma- token* of its calamitous Condition became 
lady was malignant and unsparing. more apparent. Every farm-house was filled 

The usual occupations and amusements of with supernumerary tenants i fugitives from 
life were at an end. Terror had exterminated home, and haunting the skirts of the road, 
all the sentiments of nature. Wires were eager to detain every passenger with in- 
deserted by husbands, and children by pa- qnirfea after news. The passengers were 
rents. Some had shut themselves in their numerous ; for the tide of emigration was by 
houses, and debarred themselves from all n0 means exhausted. Some were on foot, 
communication with the rest of mankind, bearing in their countenances the tokens of 
The consternation of others had destroyed their recent terror, add filled with mournful 
their understanding, and their misguided reflections on the forlomness of their state. 
steps hurried them into the midst of the Few had secured to themselves an asylum ; 
danger which they had previously laboured gome were without the mean! of paying for 
to shun. Men were seised by this disease victuals or lodging for the coming night ; 
in the streets ; passengers fled from them j others, who were not thus destitute, yet 
entrance into their own dwellings was de- knew not whither to apply fctt entertainment, 
nied to them; they perished in the public ways* evert house being already overstocked with 
The chambers of disease were deserted, inhabitants, or barring its inhospitable doors 
and the sick left to die of negligence. Hon* it their approach. 

could be found to remove the lifeless bodies* Families of Weeping mothers, and dis- 
Thehr remains, suffered to decay by piece- tnayed children, attended with a few pieces of 
steal, filled the air With deadly exnalatione* indispensable furniture, were carried in vehi- 
and added tenfold to the devastation* cits at every form. The parent or husband 

Such was the tale, distorted and diversified had perished ; and the price of some move- 
m thousand ways, by the credulity and el- able, or the pittance handed forth by public 
aggeration of the tellers. At first I listened charity, had been expended to purchase the 
to the story with indifference of mirth* Me- means of retiring from thfsr theatre of disas- 
thongbt it was confuted by iti own extrava- ten; though uncertain and hopeless of ac- 
gance* The enormity and variety of inch eommodation in the neighbouring districts. 
an evil made it unworthy to be believed. 1 Between these and the fugitives whom 
expected that every new day would detect curiosity had led to the road, dialogues fre- 
the absurdity and fallacy of sdeh represent*' quentry took place, to which t was suffered 
tiona. BveTy iww day, however, added to the to listen. From every mouth the tale of sor- 
Mttmber of witnesses, and the consistency of row Wai repeated with new aggravations. 
the tale, till, at length, H wae not possible to Pictures of their own distress, or of that of 
withhold my faith* their neighbours, were exhibited in all the 

This rumour was of a nature to absorb and hue* which imagination can annex to pesti- 
snspend the whole soul* A certain sub* lenee and poverty. 
limHy ie eetmected with enormous danger*, My preconceptions of the evil now ap- 
tbat imports to our consternation or our pity neared to have fallen short of the truth. The 
a tincture of the pleasing. Thte, at least, danger* into which t waf rushing seemed 
may be experienced by those who ate beyond more numerous and imminent than I had 
the verge of peril. My ewft person wae ex* previously imagined. 1 wavered not in my 
posed to no haterd* I had leisure to eon* purpose. A panic crept to my heart, which 
jure up terrific images, and to personate the more vehement exertions were necessary to 
vfitneseea and s uff erer s of this calamity, subdue or control ; but I harboured not a 
This employment Was not enjoined upon nie momentary doubt that the course which I 
by necessity, but wae ardently pursued, and had taken was prescribed by duty. There 
must therefore hate been reeoinraended by was no difficulty or reluctance in proceeding, 
some nameleee charm. AH for which my efforts were demanded was. 

Others were very dinVrently affected* Ai to walk fn thia path without tumult 6r alarm.' 
often as the tale was embellished with new Various circumstances had hindered me 
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from fitting out upon this journey as early coffin before the breath was fairly gone. I 

m was proper. My frequent pauses, to listen thought the last look he gave me, told me to 

to the narratives of travellers, contributed stay a few minutes." 

likewise to procrastination. The sun had "Pshaw! He could not live. The sooner 

nearly set before I reached the precincts of dead the better for him, aa well aa for us. Did 

the city. I pursued the track which I had you mark how he eyed us, when we carried 

formerly taken, and entered High Street away his wife and daughter ? I never cried 

after night-falL Instead of equipages and a in my life, since I was knee-high, bat cane 

throng of passengers, the voice of levity and me if I ever felt in better tune for the buri- 

glee, which I had formerly observed, and ness than just then. Hey !" continued he, 

which the mildness of the season would, at looking up, and observing ma standing a few 

other times, have produced, I found nothing paces distant, and listening to. their discourse, 

but a dreary solitude. - " What's wanted? Any body dead?" 

The market-place, and each side of this - I stayed not to answer ox parley, but 

magnificent avenue, were illuminated, as hurried forward. My joints trembled* and 

before, by lamps ; but between the verge of cold drops stood on my forehead. I wai 

Schuylkill and the heart of the city, I met ashamed of my own infirmity; and by 

not more .than a dozen figures ; and these vigorous efforts of my own reason regained 

were ghost-like, wrapped in cloaks, from be- some degree of composure. The evening 

hind which they cast upon me glances of had now advanced, and it behoved me to 

wonder, and suspicion ; and, as I approached, procure accommodation at some of the inns, 

changed their course, to avoid touching me. . These were easily distinguished by their 

Their clothes were sprinkled with vinegar; tign* t but many were .without inhabitants, 

and their nostrils defended from contagion At length I lighted upon! one, the hall of 

by some powerful perfume. which was open, and the ' windows lifted* 

I cast a look upon the houses, which I re- After knocking for some time, .a young girl 

collected to have formerly been, at this hour, appeared, with many marks of distress. In 

brilliant with lights, resounding with lively answer, to my question she answered* that 

voices, and thronged with busy faces, Now, both her parents were sick, - and that they 

they were closed, above and below ; dark, and could receive no one. ' X inquired in vain for 

without tokens of being inhabited. From the any other tavern at which strangers might be 

upper windows of some, a gleam sometimes accommodated. She knew of .noBO:snch; 

fell upon the pavement I was traversing, and and left me on some one's, calling, to her 

showed that their tenants had not fled, but from above in the midst of m?-ejnbarau- 

were secluded or disabled. ment After a moment's toause I returned, 

These tokens were new, and awakened all discomfited and perplexed, to the street 
my panics. Death seemed to hover over this I proceeded in. a considerable degree tt 
scene, and I dreaded that the floating pesti- at random. At length I reached a spacioui 
lence had already lighted on my frame. I building in Fourth Street, which the sign- 
had scarcely overcome these tremors, when post showed me to be an inn. I knocked 
I approached a house, the door of which was loudly and often at the door. At length t 
opened, and before which stood a vehicle, female opened the window of the second 
which I presently recognised to be a hears*, story, and in a tone of peevishness de- 

The driver was seated on it I stood still manded what I wanted. I told her that I 

to mark his visage, and to observe the course wanted lodging. 

which he proposed to take. Presently a coffin, " Go, hunt for it somewhere else," said 
borne by two men, issued from the house, she ; " you'll find none here." I began to 
The driver was a negro, but his companions expostulate ; but she shut the window with 
were white. Their features were marked by quickness, and left me to my own reflections, 
ferocious indifference to danger or pity. One I began now to feel some regret at the 
of them, as he assisted in thrusting the coffin journey I had taken. Never, in the depth 
into the cavity provided for it, said, " I'll be of caverns and forests, was I equally con- 
damned if I think the poor dog was quite scious of loneliness. I was surrounded by 
dead. It wasn't the fever that ailed him, but the habitations of. men : but I was destitute 
the sight of the girl and her mother on the of associate or friend. I had money, but s 
floor. I wonder how they all got into that horse shelter, or a morsel of food, could 
room. What carried them there? not be purchased. I came for the purpose 

The other surlily muttered, " Their legs, of relieving others, but stood in the ut- 

to be sure." most need myself. Even in health my con- 

" But what should they hug together in dition was helpless and forlorn ; but what 

one room for?" would become of me, should this fatal nu- 

" To save us trouble, to be sure." lady be contracted ? To hope that an asylum 

"And I thank them with all my heart; would be afforded to a sick n*v >, which was 

but dftinn it, it wasn't right to put him in his denied to one in health, was unreasonable, 
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THE SAXON OUTLAW.* 



The beautiful and placid light of a full sum- 
mer's moon whs bathing, with tbat.misty and 
poetical illumination so peculiar to the love- 
liest of the planets, a vast expanse of low and 
marshy meadow-land, cat up by many a wide 
and sullen stream, meandering with endless 
windings through the dull level, here spread- 
ing out into broad stagnant sheets of water, 
hundreds of acres in extent— here soaking 
their way unseen and silent through quag- 
mires and morasses, to be detected only by 
their more vivid green from the surrounding 
marsh. Here and there, through this dreary 
scene, long lines of stunted willows might 
be seen following the margin of same stream 
or river, while, often, beds of osiers, stretch- 
ing into interminable distance, varied tbo 
aspect of the landscape, without, however, 
affording to the tired eye any relief, or puir.t 
of prominence or interest whereon to dwell a 
moment, after its tedious wanderings over 
the melancholy fen. Through Ibis unpro- 
mising and cheerless tract, and at the deadest 
time of night, a company of persons wen 

* A isqud to Herwnrd Hit Hunter pap 177, 
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:orreetly — so oddly contrasted, 
that, in any place, and at any hour, they 
would have excited cariosity if not astonish- 
ment, in the mind of any who should meet 

There were, in all, from twenty-five to 
thirty persons ; the greater part of whom, as 
might be discovered from the frequent flash 
and glitter of the moonbeams on their steel 
harness, were more or less completely armed ; 
all were on foot — though several horses were 
among them, cautiously led and slowly — 
with much reluctance on their part, displayed 
in many a tremulous snort, as with expanded 
eye and nostril wide and quivering limbs, 
they eyed and snuffed the quaking surface 
of the bog. along the tortuous and narrow 
path which unly could be trad in safety. 
Some three or four of these were evidently 
Norman 'chargers, not only from their size 
and breeding, but from the fashion of their 
steel-plated selles and barbings, while two 
were delicate and slight-limbed palfreys, with 
velvet housings and soft cushioned saddles, 
auch as were used by women. The females, 
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to whoa these probably belonged, were now ed&a, between banks elevated, by Hi ewjt 
borne, more securely, if lest- proudly, each deposit*, cx>i«iderably higher than, tl* level 
seated on a rude hand-chair, carried by two of the country they had been, hitherto ea- 
sturdy yeomen ; while, to complete the sin- gaged in crossing. Beyond this river* the 
gulanty of the whole group, a large and land reee very steeply, aad was completely 
splendid litter, intended evidently to be sus- covered by a thick growth of alders, birch, 
pen Jed from two hackneys, was now con* and hazel, with many a forest tree, oakp ash, 
veycd by twice that number of armed soldiers, and elm, towering in shadowy pomp above 
and from the style and character of its adorn- them, and casting a dark mass of solid sha- 
inents, it could scarce be doubted that it dow over the bosom of the watess* When 
contained the person of some noble Normau they had reached the verge, tfcoY halted, and 
lady. This was the more remarkable, as it the commander of the party, a taBaadfipWer- 
was plain, on the first sight, that the men fnl figure, clad in a habergeon of atse* with 
who led the steeds, as well as those who were a skull-cap of the same metsi oa> ill head, 
employed in carrying the litter and the and a huge doable-bill, or gi*am$, ha Ins 
women, and the more numerous group which hand, recently stained with blood, iririH a 
led the way, were not of the victorious, but bugle, which hung at his girdle, to hit apt, 
of the vaneiritbed race. Wot, in troth, would blew a peculiar note, three times repeated, 
the beat Norman knight, that ever buckled with such a pease as might hare been raffi- 
spur or belted brand, have been found at that eient to count ten between each call. Scarce 
hour in the district through which those tra- had the last call sounded, before a small 
vellers were journeying, to have been made skh% pulled by two vigorous rowers, shot out 
the owner of the richest fief in England : from under covert of toe opposite bank. 
for it was in the fens of Ely, the dangerous " Hereward," cried a low aad suppressed 
and pathless bogs which lie between the O use voice—" Hereward, is it thou V* 
and Nene, that they were toiling on their "For England!" answered the deep so- 
nightly road— the only district yet remaining norous tones of the great Sesoo, owjlair. 
in the power of the persecuted Saxons, who " fingelrich, it is 1 1 Bestir thee, man; I 
had fled thither from the cruelty of the on- hare a fair charge with me I" 
pressors, and thence marauded ceaselessly While he was speaking yet, the s]^t^rack 
upon the neighbouring counties. the bank at his feet, and A T*rfflf*j| it by a 
Onward they went, right onward, with the chain to some projecting roots, the rowers 
direct, unhesitating march of men acquainted leaned ashore. 

perfectly with the direction and the diffi* "Hail, Hereward I— all hall t" exclaimed 

culties of their route, and at that steady, the youth he had called BngeMch--*graspii>g 

though not rapid pace, which the most his hand with warm affection aa he spoke, 

surely brings the traveller to his goal. The «' Again, I trow, victorious ?" 

blind track, for such it was to eyes less " Victorious and avenged!" replied the 

practised then those of the experienced fo- Saxon. " This trusty Wade — tapping with 

rosters who were now crossing it, wound si- his fore-finger the ensanguined head of his 

nnonsly through the marshes, oftentimes gisarme — "hath at last drunk the life-blood 

floored with trunks of trees, where the soil of the murtherous Amerie ! But, haste thee 

would not otherwise have supported half the —have these two damsels over the Outa, as 

weight of the lightest human being— and, soon as may be; I will induce their mistress 

always, when any stream or lake encountered to descend from yon gay litter. We mutt 

it, carried directly through it on an artificial dismantle it, I trow; for to transport it were 

eausewsy, solid and firmly laid, yet, in all beyond our means !" 

cases, lower by one or two feet than the sur- He spoke— and, turning instantly toward 

face of the waters which concealed it from the litter by which, throughout the toilsome 

the observation of all but those who were ac- march, he had continually walked, ends*- 

qnaintedwith its mystery. Many of these vouring, by soothing words and kind encou- 

they passed, with more or less of difficulty ragemeut, to calm the terror* of its lovely 

and of peril, for it was scarcely possible to occupant—" Lady," he said, in tones on* 

force the horses to proceed along them, the usually mild and winning, " our toilsome 

sagacious animals knowing, apparently, that journey is at length concluded— we have but 

the slightest false step or stumble would now to cross the river, and you shall find 

plunge them into certain and inevitable de- such shelter, not as your rank or tenderness 

etruetion, requires, but as my poverty may lend yon. 

The moon was gradually sinking toward A stout boat waits you, and bold rowers ; 

the horison, and many of the stars had al- your damsels have passed over, even now, 

ready set, when, having traversed several in safety. May it please you to descend!" 

miles of that marsh-land, they reached the And with a gentleness and deljeaey of atten- 

brmk of a broad and powerful river, running, tion, such as mat lovely lady thought she had 

or rather wheeling on, with a strong, though never once received from those who deemed 

net rapid current* fell of dark wheels and thfpyelvea ftp myrftff tf friiei?qp)rfrsy— V 
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princely countrymen,— he aided her to quit the most part— should U 9 «ver— generous 
the litter, supported her down the steep bank, and gentle ! Weary I am, and in some sort 
and casting a rich coverlet of velvet, deep- disturbed of mind, and shaken, by what X 
furred with minever, which he had snatched have this day gone through ; but I will not 
from her litter, over the rugged benches, dissemble, nor feign any grief for that bold 
seated her carefully in the stern, and push- bad man, from whose oppression your hand 
ing the boat gently out, " Give way, my hath deliverod me. Not less than yours, was 
men !" he cried, " steady, and strong ! he my foe ; and in avenging your own pri- 
Fear nothing/ gentle lady — all care and vate griefs, you have delivered me, and I 
honour wait you ! Now, Elbert," he con- can thank you for it even now, as I shall 
jtinued, " 6trip all the tapestry and velvets thank for ever that great Being, by whose 
from yon couch ; she will have need of them, mysterious Will you have been made the in- 
I trow, in our rude dwellings; get them, strument to work this double purpose. Tpu 
with all the spoils and armour we have taken, have, too, promised to restore me to my 
into the skiff when next she crosses — break friends and father, and I can do no lest in 
up the wood-work of the litter, and sink it in honour than rely on your word, whom X 
the nearest well-head ; that done, follow me, know brave and generous and gentle, and 
with our comrades. Ye, Sepwald, Alfric, whom, till I know otherwise, I will believe 
and Jtel, mount ye these Norman chargers, right true and honourable I" 
and lead the palfreys by the rein ! Soh !" During this conversation they had, after 
he continued, "Soh! brave horse"— as threading a dark belt of shrubbery and cop- 
he sprang to the aide of the noblest of pice, reached a wide level space, of several 
the prizes — " thou canst swim like a swan, I acres in extent, surrounded by a solid wall, 
warrant thee !" and pressing his heels to his as it were, of dark and massive foliage, and 
side, armed as he was, he plunged into the carpeted by soft and mossy greensward. A 
deep and sullen river. Bravely, however, bright and flickering watch-fire was blazing 
did the good steed breast it— dashing the in the centre of this area, casting its change- 
ripples vigorously off from his broad breast, able and fitful light over the waving verdure 
and stemming the current with such strong of the trees, and on the rude walls and reed- 
controversy that the skiff which bore the thatched roofs of six or eight long, low- 
lady had scarcely reached the shore ere Here- browed cottages, simply, but not unpic- 
ward, too, gained it; and taking land with a turesquely, built of unbarked timber, with 
quick, scrambling effort, the charger bounded rustic porticoes and latticed casements. A 
up the steep acclivity, and stood upon the sum- large herd of horned cattle, under the charge 
mii, panting and snorting between fear and of several sentinels and a score or two of 
eagerness, before she had surmounted half huge and wakeful mastiffs, of the true En- 
the ascent. Dismounting, instantly, Here- glish breed, *ere lying scattered here and 
ward joined the beauteous being with whom there, in groups of various numbers, chew- 
he was so singularly placed in contact. ing the cud or dozing on the dewy grass ; 

"Lean on my arm/* he whispered, in ac- while a lar^e party *as collected round the 
cents which appeared to blend the deepest fire, some cooking the flesh of several deer 
feeling with the most perfect veneration, and boars, the fruit of that day's chase— 
/'Lean on my arm, I pray you, gentle one; some quaffing deep draughts of the potent 
it is an honest and a stout, although a rough ale or rich metheglin, which were the favour- 
arm, lady! and, above all, fear nothing, nor ite beverages of the Saxon race— some fur- 
doubt! — Hereward would not, for all earth Dishing their implements of hunting or war- 
holds most rare and coveted, harm one hair weapons, and some outstretched beside the 
of those raven locks, or call up one chaste glowing pile, in calm and profound slumber, 
blush upon those cheeks of snow. Lean on " You must brook rude attendance for so 
me, for the way is rugged, and you have suf- long as you tarry here," continued Here- 
fered much of fear and of fatigue this weary ward, pointing toward the busy group; "we 
day ; and deeds, not meet for gentle eyes, have no women here — no female foot save 
have been done in your sight; and sounds of thine, fair Alice, and those of thine hand- 
agony and horror have, if must be, appalled maidens, hath ever printed this sequestered 
your gentle ears. Yet, may the time come, island ; yet, true hearts shall watch oyer 
when you shall remember this day and its you, and strong hands guard you ; — nor 
terrible events —I do not say with pleasure ; could you rest more free from wrong, .more 
for that, I know, so warm a heart and kind safe from violence or insult, within the 
could never feel, even at ite worst foe's tower of London, amid your lordly country 
slaughter —but, without sorrow, at the least, men, than here, in the last rustic fastness 
and with contented acquiescence in the effects despair has fought out for itself, as its sole 
they shatf produce hereafter I" earthly refuge against .tyrannic persecution* 

* Oh, no!" she answered, "I fear you This, lady, is your dweMmg/' leading her 

not, indeed, and I accept your courtesy, to one, the smallest, but mojitneady finished* 

jjwtej, w it j, 0&r*4, The brave «v, tot pSlh$ *4typ» j ?#*• *• ?<w dmHqfe* 
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long as you shall tarry with the Saxon, and fallen upon her couch, sobbing as though 

which shall not be, again I pledge mv word her heart would bieak ? 
to you, for any longer space than will allow Be it, however, utrange or not, such was 

me to consult for ray own safety, in res- the fact ; and that one instant revealed their 

toring you to all you hold most dear. Your half unconscious secret to two hearts. The 

maidens are within already ; the furniture of romance of the lady's situation had awakened 

your horse-litter, with such refreshments a wild interest, even before he had beheld 

and such comforts as our humility may offer, her, in the brave Saxon's bosom ; and had, 

shall presently be brought to you. Myself,I perhaps—though, if it were so, he was quite 

will sleep on your threshold, and I beseech self-deceived as to his motives — been one 

you, lie down to your night's repose in all main cause of his desperate enterprise against 

security and peace, as you shall rise in the ancient foeman of his country and his 

honour, and I trust in health amended!" house. Her beauty, which, though avowedly 

He bowed low, as he finished speaking, unrivalled, had yet surpassed his highest ex- 
and ushered her into the low tenement, pectations; her grace — her gentleness — and, 
which, his own wonted dwelling, he had now above all, her unconcealed and fervent gra- 
set apart for his fair captive. In a brief space, titude toward her deliverer— her feminine 
the furniture and the refreshments he had yet noble courage— her uncomplaining for- 
promised were conveyed to the lady's door, titude during their night's march,— had all 
The rest of the war- party came up from the contributed to make a deep impression on a 
river, crowded around the fire, partook of a heart, warm, imaginative, and filled almost 
brief and hearty meal, and worn out by the to excess with many a passionate and high 
fatigue and exertions of the day, soon fell and noble sentiment. It was in vain, his 
asleep, some round the watch-fire, others reason whispered that such thoughts were 
beneath the shelter of their rustic dwellings ; madness— it was in vain that he resolved to 
while Hereward, wrapping himself in a heavy shun her — to repress the rising love — to con- 
watch-cloak and spreading on the earth a few quer and crash down the still increasing 
dressed deer-skins, flung himself down upon passion. Thrown, by the accident of their 
the threshold of the hut he had surrendered position, into continual and necessary con- 
to Alice de Bottetourt, and slept until the tact, he could not shun her; nor had he 
dawn as sweetly and as soundly as though wished to do so, would Alice have permitted 
he lay beneath a canopy of state upon a bed it 
of down. After that first alarm, she had, with wonted 

The sun was high the following morn, ere self-delusion, brought herself to believe that 

any of the Saxon soldiery were stirring. Alice she felt no more potent sentiment than gra- 

herself had risen from her lowly couch re- titude and friendship, toward one who had 

freshed, and happier than she had been for such deep claims on her — that to be reserved 

many a weary month — relieved, by the death or cold, would be, in truth, to be ungracious 

of her detested suitor Sir Americ de Botte- and ungrateful ; and in this confidence, 

tourt, who had, the precious day, been during the month which passed before an 

stricken down by the stout Saxon, from an opportunity occurred by which she could be 

entanglement against which she had long restored to her home, she had admitted him 

deemed it hopeless even to struggle — before to her society, so far as maidenly decorum 

her captor and deliverer had wakened from would permit. She had received his visits— 

the sound sleep, which followed on fatigue of ceremony, at the first, and simple courtesy 

• and that exhaustion of the mind which sue- —visits which were on each succeeding day 

ceedsever to unnatural excitement. The prolonged, and which soon came to be looked 

•first object, therefore, which met the lady's forward to, by either party, as to the single 

eye was the fine form and noble features of hours which were to lend their colouring to 

her rescuer, the latter wearing an expression the whole twenty-four. She had walked 

placid and calm as the smile of a sleeping with him through the sequestered woodlands 

infant, as he lay, exposed to the chill in- of his fen-girt island— she had hung on the 

; influences of the night air, watching over the rich and fiery eloquence with which he would 

safety of her to whom he had given up his at times descant upon his country's wrongs, 

own poor home. Is it strange, then, that a until she felt sometimes half grieved andhalf 

quick thrill of gratitude, not all unmixed ashamed to think she was of Norman blood ! 

with a yet warmer feeling, should have run In short, her very nature and her soul were 

through the maiden's heart j and that, when changed— she became gradually more and 

wakening, his eye met hers, bending with no more entangled, till, at the last, she loved, 

uninterested glance over his figure— a deep, yea, she adored him, with all that deep, un- 

rich crimson flush should have pervaded brow fathomable, and intense'devotion, of which 

and neck and bosom ; and that, alarmed at the heart of woman, and of woman only, is 

the intensity of her own feelings, breaking susceptible. \ And yet she knewjtit [not— 

away like a startled wood-nymph, she should ftnd fool !— nor did the Saxon, conscious al- 

JteTt ruihv4 back into bev Wttage Chamber, ftopgli hn **s of his own aU-engwajng 
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love, even suspect it, until the" fatal morning The world is sensible of these truths, let it 
came when she was to depart on her return act as it may. It is not because of his in- 
to her Norman home and kinsmen. The tegrity alone that it relies on an honest man g 
previous evening, all had been arranged ; but it has more confidence in his judgment 
aud Alice, though she had spoken with all and wise conduct in the long run, than in 
feeling, though she had openly avowed her the schemes of those of greater intellect, who 
warm regard and professed everlasting gra- go at large without any landmarks af prin- 
titude, had been all calmness and impassion- ciple. So that virtue seems of a double na- 
ate maiden-like tranquillity— had expressed ture, and to stand oftentimes in the plaae of 
a desire to be restored to her parent, and had what we call talent. 

not done so much as hint the least reluctance The reasoning, or rather feeling, of the 

or regret at her departure. world is all right, for the honest man only 

The morning came. Hereward entered, falls in with the order of nature, which is 

for the last time, the low cottage door, to grounded in truth, and will endure along 

lead forth her from whom he now believed he with it. And such a hold has a good man 

was about to be for ever parted, and without upon the world, that, even where he has not 

whom he knew that he could never taste of been called upon to make a sacrifice to a 

happiness ; and as he uttered his last saluta- principle, or to take a stand against wrong, 

tion to her he loved so wildly, although he but has merely avoided running into vices, 

struggled manfully to crush and quell his and suffered himself to be borne along by 

feelings, yet his voice faltered, aud his strong the delightful and virtuous affections of pri- 

irame trembled as with an ague fit, and as vate life, and has found his pleasure in prac- 

he thought to say farewell, his tongue clove tising the duties of home,— he is looked up 

to his mouth, and the large scalding tears to with respect, as well as regarded with kind- 

bnrst from his manly eyes. ness. We attach certain notions of refine- 

"No! no!" she cried, "No! no!— I ment to his thoughts, and of depth to lus 

.^jpftnnot, and I will not!— No! no! — God sentiment. The impression he makes on us 

brought us first together, man shall not part is beautiful and peculiar. Other men in his 

us now! Think me not bold, not unmaidenly presence, though we have nothing to object 

— but, Hereward, Hereward, I adore thee ! to them, and though they may be very well 

Take me, then, take me, if thou wilt, to be in their way, affect us as lacking something 

thy bride — thy Saxoti bride, through life, and — we cun hardly tell what — a certain sensi- 

unto death ! — Thine, thine ; I am thine, all, tive delicacy of character and manner, with- 

and only ! Thy home shall be my home ; out which they strike us as more or less 

thy country, my country^ and tby God vulgar. 

mine!" She fell upon his breast, her arms No creature in the world has this eha- 
entwined about his neck— he pressed her to racter so finely marked in him, as a respect- 
ing heart, aud they two were made one. ful and affectionate* son—particularly in his 

— — relation to his mother. Every little atten- 
FILIAL AFFECTION. tion he pays her is not only an expression of 
by ricuard dana. filial attachment, and grateful acknowledg- 
There is no virtue without a characteristic ment of past cares, but is an evidence of a 
beauty to make it particularly loved of the tenderness of disposition, which moves us 
good, and to make the bad ashamed of their the more, because not looked on so mueh as 
neglect of it. To do what is right argues an essential property in a man's character, 
superior taste as well as morals ; and those, as an added grace, which is bestowed only 
whose practice is evil, feel an inferiority of upon a few. His regards do not appear like 
intellectual power and enjoyment, even where mere habits of duty, nor does his watchful- 
they take no concern for a principle. Doing ness of his mother's wishes seem like taught 
well has something more in it than the ful- submission to her will. They are the native 
filling of a duty. It is a cause of a just courtesies of a feeling mind, showing thera- 
sense of elevation of character ; it clears and selves amidst stern virtues and masculine 
strengthens the spirits ; it gives higher energies, like gleams of light on points of 
reaches of thought ; it widens our benevo- rocks. They are delightful as evidences of 
lence, and makes the current of our peculiar power yielding voluntary homage to the de- 
affections swift and deep. ficacy of the soul. The armed knee is bent, 

A sacrifice was never yet offered to a prin- and the heart of the mailed man laid bare, 
ciple, that was not made up to us by self- Feelings, that would seem to be at van- 
approval, and the consideration of what our anee with each other, meet together and har- 
degradation would have been had we done monize in the breast of a son. Every call 
otherwise. Certainly, it is a pleasant and a of the mother which he answers to, and 
wise thing, then, to follow what is right, every act of submission which he performs, 
when we only go along with our affections, are not only so many acknowledgments of 
and take the easy way of the virtuous pro- her authority, but, also, so many instances 
Densities of our nature. of kindness, and marks of protecting regard, 
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Hie servant and defender, the child and guar- Arthur's mother was peculiarly dear to 

dlan, are all mingled in him. The world him, in having a character so much like his 

looks on him in this way ; and to draw upon own. For, though the cares and attachments 

a man the confidence, the respect, and the of life had long ago taken place of a fanciful 

lore of the world, it is enough to say of him, existence in her, yet her natural turn of 

he is an excellent son. mind was strong enough to give to these 

In looking over some papers of a deceased something of the romance of her disposition, 

acquaintance, I found the following frag- This had led to a more than usual openness 

ment He had frequently spoken to me of and intimacy between Arthur and his mother, 

the person whom it concerned, and who had and now brought to his remembrance the 

been his school-fellow. I remember well hours they had sat together by the fire-light, 

his one day telling me, that, thinking the when he listened to her mild and melancholy 

character of his friend, and some circum- voice, as she spoke of what she had under- 

stances in bis life, were of such a kind, that gone at the loss of her parents and husband, 

an interesting moral little story might be Her gentle rebuke of his faults, her affec- 

made from them, he had undertaken it ; but tionate look of approval when he had done 

considering, as he was going on, that bring- well, her care that he should be a just man, 

mg the private character and feelings of a and her motherly anxiety lest the world 

deceased friend before the world was some* should go hard with him, all crowded into 

tiling like sacrilege, though done under a his mind, and he thought that every worldly 

fictitious name, he had stopped soon after attachment was hereafter to be a vain thing, 

beginning the tale ; that he had laid it away He had passed the night between violent, 

amongst bis papers, and had never looked at tumultuous grief, and numb insensibility. 

it again. As the person it concerns has Stepping into the carriage, with a slow weak 

been a long time dead, and no relation sur- motion, like one who was quitting his sick 

rives, I do not feel that there can be any im- chamber for the first time, he • began his 

propriety in my now making it public. journey homeward. As he lifted his eyes 

upward, the few stars, that were here and 

" The sun not set yet, Thomas ?" " Not mere over the sky, seemed to look down in 

ffuite, sir. It blazes through the trees on pity, and shed a religious and healing light 

the hill yonder as if their branches were all upon him. But they soon went out, one 

on fire." after another, and as the last faded from his 

Arthur raised himself heavily forward, imploring sight, it was as if every thing good 

and, with his hat still over his brow, turned and holy had forsaken him. The faint tint 

his glazed and dim eyes towards the setting in the east soon became a ruddy glow, and 

sun. It was only the night before that he the sun, shooting upward, burst over every 

had heard his mother was ill, and could sur- living thing in full glory. The sight went 

rive but a day or two. He had lived nearly to Arthur's sick heart, as if it were in 

apart from society, and being a lad of a mockery of his misery, 

thoughtful, dreamy mind, had made a world Leaning back in his carriage, with his 

to himself. _ His thoughts and feelings were hand over his eyes, he was earned along, 

so much in it, that, except in relation to his hardly sensible it was day. The old servant, 

own home, there wtre the same vague and Thomas, who was sitting by his aide, went 

strange notions iu his brain, concerning the on talking in a low monotonous tone ; but 

state of things surrounding him, as we have Arthur only heard something sounding in 

of a foreign land. his ears, scarcely heeding that it was a 

The main feeling, which this self-made human voice. He had a sense of wearisome- 
world excited in him was love, and like most ness from the motion of the carriage, but in 
of his age, he had formed to himself a being all things else the day passed as a melancholy 
suited to his own fancies- This was the ro- dream. 

mance of life, and though men with minds Almost the first words Arthur spoke were 
like his, make imagination to stand often- those I have mentioned. As he looked out 
tomes in the place of real existence, and to upon the setting sun, he shuddered through 
take to itself as deep ieeliug and concern, his whole frame, and then became sick and 
yet. in domestic relations, which are so near pale. He thought he knew the hill near 
and usual and private, they feel longer and him ; and, as they wound round it, some 
more deeply than those who look upon their peculiar old trees appeared, and he was in a 
"J™* 8 *■ ^ly a better part of the world few minutes in the midst of the scenery near 
which they belong to. Indeed, in affectionate his home. The river before him, reflecting 
and good men of a visionary cast, it is in the rich evening sky, looked as if pound 
•ome sort only realizing their hopes and out from a molten mine, The birds, gather- 
desires to turn them homeward. Arthur felt ing in, were shooting across each other, 
Jpat it waa so, and he lovefl His household bursting into short gay.notes, or singing their 
tte nfroro that they gave him an earnest of evening songs in the trees. It waa- a bitter 
one day realizing all his hopes and attach- thing to find all to bright and cheerful, and 
tttenti. 
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«o near hi* own home, too. His tones' soon as she became teanipil, site spoke of 

hoofs struck upon the old wooden bridge, the gratitude she felt at being spared to see 

The sound went to his heart It was here him before she died, 
his mother took her last leave of him, and "My dear mother/' said Arthur-^ut He 

blessed him.. . could not go on. His voice was choked! Ws 

As he passed through the village, there eyes filled with tears, and the agony of his 

was & feeling of strangeness, that every thing soul was visible in his face. "Do not be so 

should be just as it was when he left it. afflicted, Arthur, at the loss of me. We are 

There was an undefined thought floating in not to part for ever. Remember, too, how 

his. mind, that his mother's state should pro- comfortahle and happy you have made my 

dues a visible change in all that he had been days. Heaven, I know, will bless so good a 

familiar with. But the boys were at their son as you have been to me. You win have 

noisy games in the street, the labourers re- that consolation, my son, which visits but 

turning, talking together, from their work, a few --you will be able to look back upon 

and the old men sitting quietly at their your past conduct to me, not without ]»aih 

doors. : He concealed himself as well as he only, but with a holy joy. And think here- . 

could, and bade Thomas hasten on. after of the peace of mind you give me, now 

As they drew near the house, the night that I am about to die, in the thought that I 
was shutting in about it, and there was a am leaving your sistet to your love and care, 
melancholy gusty sound in the trees. Arthur So long as you live, she will And you a father 
felt as if approaching his mother's tomb, and brother to her." She paused for a mo- 
He entered the parlour. All was as gloomy ment U I have always felt that I coul4 
and still as a deserted house. Presently he meet death with composure; but I did not 
heard a alow, cautious step, over head. It know," she said, with a tremulous voice, he? 
was in his mother's chamber. His sister lips quivering— ■*' I did not know how hard a 
had seen him from the window. She hur- thing it would be to leave my children, till 
ried down, and threw her arms about her now that the hour has come*" 
brothers neck, without uttering a word. As After a little while, she spoke of his father, 
soon as he could speak, he asked, " Is she and said, she had lived with the belief that 
alive?"— he could not say, my mother. " She he was mindful of her, and with the convic- 
is sleeping," answered his sister, " and must tion, which grew stronger as death ap- 
not know to-night that you are here ; she is proached, that she should meet him in another 
too weak to bear it now.'* " I will go look world. She said but little more, as she grew 
at hex, then, while she sleeps," said he, weaker and weaker every hour. Arthur sat 
drawing his handkerchief from his face. His by in silence, holding her hand. He saw 
sister's sympathy had made him sbed the that she was sensible he was watching her 
first tears which had fallen from him that countenance, for every now and then she 
day, and he was more composed. opened her dull eye, and looked towards 

He entered the chamber with a deep and him, and endeavoured to smile, 
still awe upon him; and, as he drew near The day wore slowly away; the sun went 

his mother s bed-side, and looked on her down, and the melancholy and still twilight 

pale, placid, and motionless face, he scarcely came on. Nothing was heard but the tick? 

dared breathe, lest, he should disturb the ing of the watch, telling him with a resistless 

secret communion that the soul was holding power that the hour was drawing nigh* He 

with the world into which it was about to gasped as if under some invisible, gigantie 

enter* . The loss that he was about suffering, grasp, which it was not for human strength 

and his heavy grief, were all forgotten in the to struggle against 

feeling of a holy inspiration, and 'he was, as It was now quite dark, and by the pale 

it were, in the midst of . invisible spirits, night-lamp in the chimney corner the furai- 

ascending and descending. His mother's ture in the room threw huge and unoouth 

lips moved, slightly as she uttered an indis- figures over the walls. All was unsubstan- 

tinct sound.. He drew back, and his sister tial and visionary, and the shadowy ministers 

went near to her, and she spoke. It was the of death appeared gathering round, waiting 

same gentle voice which he had known and the duty of the hour appointed them. Arthur 

felt from his childhood. The exaltation of shuddered for a moment with superstitious 

his soul left him— he sunk down — and his awe ; but the solemn elevation which a good 

misery went over him like a flood. man feels at the sight of the dying took nos- 

The next day, as soon as his mother be- session of him, and he became calm again, 
came composed enough to see him, Arthur The approach of death has so much, which 

went into her chamber. She stretched out is exalting, that our grief is for the timefor- 

hex. feeble hand, and turned towards him, gotten. And could one, who had seen Arthur 

with a look-that blessed him. It was the a few hours before, now have looked upon 

shortstruggk of a meek spirit. She covered the grave and grand repose of his counte- 

htr eyes with herhand,«od the tears trickled nance, be would hardly have known him. 
down between her pale thin fingers. As The livid hue of death was fast spreading 
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ever his mother's face. He stooped forward eloquent, and beautiful, with all the sensa- 

to catch the sound of her breathing. It grew tions of the soul ? Are our sorrows so sacred 

quick and faint. " My mother !" She opened and peculiar as to make the world as vanity 

her eyes for the last tune upon him; — a faint to us, and the men of it as strangers? and 

flush passed over her cheek;-* there was the shall we not be left to our afflictions for a few 

serenity of an angel in her look ; — her hand hours ? Must we be brought out at such a 

just pressed his. It was all over ! time to the concerned or careless gaze of 

His spirit had endured to its utmost ; — it those we know not, or be made to bear the 

sunk down from its unearthly height ; and, formal proffers of consolations from acquaint- 

with his face upon his mother's pillow, he ances who will go away and forget it all ? 

wept like a child. He arose with a violent Shall we not be suffered, a little while, a holy 

effort, and stepping into the adjoining cham- and healing communion with the dead 2 Mast 

ber, spoke to his aunt. " It is past,'' said he. the kindred stillness and gloom of our dwell- 

" Is my sister asleep ? Well, then, let her ing be changed for the solemn show of the 

have rest ; she needs it." He then went to pall, the talk of the passers-by, and the broad 

his own chamber, and shut himself in. and piercing light of the common sun ? Must 

It is a merciful thing that the intense the ceremonies of the world wait on us even 
suffering of sensitive minds makes to itself to the open graves of our friends ? 
a relief. Violent grief brings on a torpor, When the hour came, Arthur rose with a 
and an indistinctness and dimness, as from firm step and fixed eye, though his whole 
long watching. It is not till the violence of face was tremulous with the struggle within 
affliction has subsided, and gentle and sooth- him. He went to his sister and took her arm 
ing thoughts can find room to mix with our within his. The bell struck. Its heavy, un- 
torrow, and holy consolations can minister dulating sound rolled forward like a sea. He 
to us, that we are able to know fully our felt a violent beating through his whole frame, 
loss, and see clearly what has been torn away which shook him that he reeled. It was but 
from our affections. It was so with Arthur, a momentary weakness. He moved on, pass- 
Unconnected and strange thoughts, with me- ing those who surrounded him as if they had 
lancholy but half-formed images, were float- been shadows. While he followed the slow 
ing in his mind, and now and then a gleam hearse there was a vacancy in his eye, as it 
of light would pass through it, as if he had rested on the coffin, which showed him hardly 
been in a troubled trance, and all was right conscious of what was before him. His spirit 
again. His worn and tired feelings at last was with his mother's. As he reached the 
found rest in sleep. grave, he shrunk back and turned deadly 

It is an impression which we cannot rid pale ; but sinking his head upon his breast, 

ourselves of if we would, when sitting by the and drawing his hat over his face, he stood 

body of a friend, that he has still a consci- motionless as a statue till the service was 

ousne8s of our presence; that though the over. 

common concerns of the world have no more He had gone through all that the forms of 
to do with him, he has still a love and care society required of him. For, as painful as 
of us. The face which we had so long been the effort was, and as little suited as such 
familiar with, when it was all life and mo- forms were to his own thoughts upon the 
tion, seems only in a state of rest. We know subject, yet he could not do any thing that 
not how to make it real to ourselves, that the might appear to the world like a want of re- 
body before us is not a living thing. verence and respect for his mother. The 

Arthur was in such a state of mind as he scene was ended:, and the inward struggle 

sat alone in the room by his mother the day over; and now that he was left to himself 

after her death. It was as if her soul had the greatness of his loss came up full and 

been in paradise, and was now holding com- distinctly before him. 

munion with pure saints there," though it It was a dreary and chilly evening when 

still abode in the body that lay before him. he returned home. When he entered the 

He felt as if sanctified by the presence house from which his mother had gone for 

of one to whom the other world had been ever, a sense of dreary emptiness oppressed 

laid open— as if under the love and protec- him, as if his very abode had been deserted 

tion of one made holy. The religious reflec- by every living thing. He walked into his 

tions that his mother had early taught him, mother's chamber, file naked bedstead, and 

gave him strength ; a spiritual composure the chair in which she used to sit, were all 

stole over him, and he found himself pre- that was left in the room. As he threw him- 

pared to perform the last offices to the dead, self back into the chair he groaned in the 

Is it not enough to see our friends die, bitterness of his spirit. A feeling of forlorn- 

and part with them for the remainder of our ness came over him, which was not to be 

days ; to reflect that we shall hear their relieved by tears. She whom he had watched 

voices no more, and that they will never over in her dying hour, and whom he had 

look on us again ; to see that turning to cor- talked to as she lay before him in death, as 

ruption which wm tort just now alive, an<| if she could hear and answer him, had gone/ 
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from him. Nothing was left for the senses She was bewildered, too, at the noise and 

to fasten fondly on, and time had not yet tumult in the streets, and wondered how they 

taught him to think of her only as a spirit, could ever sell so many goods as she saw 

But time and holy endeavours brought this piled in the long ranges of shops, 
consolation ; and the little of life that a wast- She inquired of a great many, who seemed 

ing disease left him, was passed by him when never to have heard of such a woman as 

alone in thoughtful tranquillity: and amongst her cousin, Mrs. Liscom. She at length 

his friends he appeared with that gentle cheer* succeeded in finding her, but she certainly 

fulness which, before his mother's death, had did not live in one of the finest houses, as 

been a part of his nature. she had expected ; for her impressions of 

Mrs. Liscom frere those she had formed of 

THE STORY OF A COUNTRY GIRL, her when quite a child, upon a visit of her 
concluded. cousin's in the country. She recollected her 
The summer passed away, and the glorious as very independent and important in her 
autumn, with its rich, sad livery, had deep- manners, and had therefore concluded she 
ened into winter. Jane thought time had must be a lady of some consequence in Port- 
never passed so slowly, but she soon dis- land* She was dressed at that time, in a 
covered, that to be happy was to be em- lilac- coloured Canton crape dress, which was 
ployed, and she busied herself about the then considered a great piece of elegance, a 
affairs of the little household with great dili- large white cape, and a great many bows of 
gence ; and redoubled her attentions to her light ribbon upon her head, 
sickly, fretful relative, whose demands seem- Her cousin looked a great deal older than 
ed always to grow with indulgence. Jane she had expected, and not half as genteel, 
never complained — never moved as if weary, She was brown and large, and had a whole 
and the neighbours wondered at the patience house full of noisy, quarrelsome children, 
and vigilance of the good girl. which she ruled with the opposite of the law 
At length, as the spring with its buds and of love. Her husband, Captain Liscom, part 
blossoms appeared, the labours of Jane for owner and commander of the schooner 
her grandparent closed. She was laid to Nancy, appeared much more submissive than 
rest in the little grave-yard close to the door any of the children. 

of the church, where reposed the companions " So you've came a cous'ning," said Mrs. 

of her earlier days, each with a stone of slate, Liscom, " and want to stay till you can get 

ornamented with a death's head and other a place to hire out. Now, my house is just 

devices, and bearing the name and age. as full as it can stick ; the children sleep four 

She had been the only friend of the or- in a bed ; you might have to stay here a 

phan-girl, and now she felt utterly desolate month, and then not get a place, girls is so 

and alone. Time hung heavy upon her, and plenty and wages so low." Jane's lip qui- 

the little low house was now closed and aban- vered, but she dared not trust herself to 

doned. The grounds were appropriated by speak. 

an uncle of Jane's, who took her into his " I'll tell you what it is," said the Cap- 
house for a few days with a cold ungracious tain, coming in to the relief of both parties : 
air, and then told her roughly she must go " gals is very scarce in New York. I'll tell 
out to service. Jane might have taken a you what, you'd better go there, Jane. I'll 
school, but this same uncle was one of the give you your passage for nothing, for't'U 
committee, and careful to secure the situation come upon the owners" (tipping a wink to 
for his own daughter. his wife,) " and you can stay on board till 

Jane knew it would be impossible to pro- you get a place." 
cure a situation as domestic in a place where " That's the best thing you ever said, John ; . 

every family did its own work, and so one you'd better go, Jane; the schooner'll sail 

morning, when a neighbour was ready to go to-morrow; you'd better go; 'twill be the 

to Portland with a load of marketing, she making of you." 

appeared with a small bundle of clothes, her Jane's face brightened with one of its for- 
little all in this world, and begged a ride down mer smiles, and she assented at once. She 
in his waggon. The good-natured farmer knew nothing of the world, and fancy had 
not only carried her free of all expense, but presented a beautiful, but shadowy picture, 
furnished her a lunch from his own box of in which George Lewis, her adopted brother, . 
dough-nuts and cheese, and even purchased certainly stood in bold relief upon the fore- 
her a tumbler of cider at one of the little ground. We will say nothing of the selfish 
taverns at which he stopped to water his indifference of those who thus launched an 
horses. orphan child upon the great world to en- 
Portland was much larger than Jane had counter its perils and temptations alone, 
expected to find it ; she had read it contained The passage was short and pleasant, and 
fifteen thousand inhabitants, but she had Jane, with youthful spirits and fine health, 
formed no very definite idea as to how many enjoyed every moment of it. Captain Liscom, 
houses it would fake to fco}4 so many people, away from his better half, was really a good 
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and kind-hearted man, and proved liimsolf dropped unbidden upon a. chair. At this 

attentive to the comfort of his young pu- moment, ihe heard o roice in the hall girinj 

•enger. Whenshe left the schooner ineearoh some trifling orders, and as the poor girl 

of i place, he aotually put a fifty-cent piece recognixed its familiar toflea, she Btartedfrom 

into her hand, that she migbt purchue ■ her chair and looked towards the door, 

" mouthful" in case she grew faint. He The lady rang the bell violently. " I m 

went a* far as Broadway with her, and Jane how it is, I see how it is; a pretty piece of 

thought she oould remember the streets, and impudence, really ;" and before Jane could 

find her way back to the vessel. understand what it all meant; a pcrt-loiAing 

Until she reached Broadway, Jane had not serving- man was leading her to the door, 

realized that New York was any larger than . and turned her into the street Jane wsi 

Portland; but this broad, interminable street, faint and tired, and ton much stnpified to 

with Ha jostling population— its Babel of feel the indignity ; she was growing weary of 

sounds, its omnibuses, and vehicles of every life, for all the bright visions of other times 

description, superadded (o tbe cries of cart- were fading from her fancy, and existence 

men and all kinds of venders, produced a began to look like a dull, dreary blank. So 

confusion of sight* and sounds that struck strongly did the sense of her friendlessiwsj 

a dread almost amounting to terror into the and poverty press upon her and contrast with 

heart of the kue girl. She felt doubly deso- the affluence of George Lewis, that a strange 

late amidst this wilderness of human beings, bitterness of feeling came to her heart as she 

sJlstrsnge and unsympathizing with herself, remembered the earnest appeal of George 

and jostling rudely by her or staring fuuii- thai, when sbe should know more of the 

liarly into her anxious face. world, she would forgive him — Hut she 

It was long before she could summon re- would think of him as a brother. Then she 
solution to sscend the steps of one of the remembered how happy abb bad been unfit 
fine-] oo king houses to tell her errand. There sbe saw him — how beautiful the whole world 
waa no knocker, and she nearly bruised the had looked to her, and thought of her pre- 
skin from her fingers in tryingto make them sent misery, and the tear came to her ever, 
hear from the inside. " Pull the bell, gall," and brought back again the gentleness of 
■aid a rough voice, but Jane didn't know he her heart and a full forgiveness for George 
spoke to her. " Why don't you pull the Lewis- 
bell?" said another passer by. A new While these feelings passed over her. At 
thought struck our heroine; she stepped had sauntered along, unknowing which wsy 
back and looked all about the house, bnt no sbe went,- when she felt a hand laid Itgbdy 
bell was visible. Sue waa about to give up upon her shoulder. " What is the matter, 
in despair, when a qui et- looking lad, with dear,'' asked a fat, eoarsa woman. Jttie'l 
boohs under his arm, observing her dilemma, heart was touched by the unwonted tone of 
ran up the steps and gave a small knob a lindnB3s,and ber tears flowed faster than ever. 
short pull, saying, "That is the way, Hiss." "I was thinking how lonely I am here ia 

A slatternly Irish girl soon made her ap» this great place without a single friend." 

pearance, and to Jane's inquiring, answered, " Poor child, yon look ill and sad enough i 

•' No, indade," and instantly closed the door. go with me, and I will bo your friend till you 

Jane recollected next time to pull the bell find a better.* 

instead of using her knuckles, and also to in- The old woman began to look quite agree- 

quire for the lady of the house, as she had able to the friendless girl, and she followed 

been directed by Captain Liscom, "or," as her into a large, fine-looking; house, withher 

he said, " the servants would send her away heart brimful of gratitude. She nsrtool of 

without informing their mistress, lest they some refreshments, the old lady being all the 

should lose their own places." Sho was time profuse in her expressions of attach- 

ushered into a large, elegantly-furnished ment, and praises of her beauty, ftc Then 

room, *o entirely different from any she hsd Jane was shown into a handsome room where 

ever seen before, that she was quite be- a girl arranged her hair, and presented her 

Wildered. To add to her embarrassment, the an elegantly- wrought pocket- handfcerciuel', 

lady in whose presence she stood wss cer- with luce quilled upon the edge, and looking 

■'■'■■ ........ . ■ .. ■■ og j lt> J tog ■• 



tatnly handsome, but tall and stern. A as Jine thought, altogether too fine for u: 

fashionably-dressed young lady sat with un- indeed, she thought it designed fur her nect 

suppressed tittering upon the sofa. till informed to the contrary ; and the gill 

" What do yon want, child," asked the laughed and clapped her hands with mern- 

stern-looking lady. Jane's mouth waa so ment, the mistake was so odd Mid u 



" What do yon want, ohild,'' asked the laughed and clapped her hands ' 
im-looking lady. Jane's mouth waa so ment, the mistake was so odd 
dry, that she tried two or three times before countable. She might have exclaimed, in 



the could bring out a ward, and then she the words of the Dodger, in Oliver Twist, 

conld scarce spftak above a whisper. "My eyes, how green." 

" Yon are too mealy-mouthed by a grest She was left alone when" all was arrsnifed, 

deal." to rest awhile upon the sofa ; ariif this Mtfflen 

J WW felt as if she should luffocate, and turn at good fortune, tbu unexpected kind- 
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ness from & stranger, brought tears to her doors gently, and they were ffoon under the 1 

eyes, and called forth a low, fervent prayer glare of the street lamps* 

for blessings upon the household. Her " John Liscom— schooner Nancy— Fulton 

thoughts grew indistinct, and the fatigued wharf," said the stranger to himself. "I 

girl forgot all anxieties in a 6ound sleep. know him for an hen-pecked land-lubber, as 

When she awoke, the room was lighted he is, to send you out alone in a place like 

for the evening, and she found some kind this. I'll blow him up for it ;" and with this 

hand had placed the cushions beneath her amiable resolution he took a carriage with 

head, and spread a rich shawl over her feet, orders to drive to the wharf* 

She started at observing a gentleman reading Captain Liscom had begun to marvel what 

by the table. He approached her, and made had become- of Jane, but his benevolent sym- 

some inquiries as to her health, at the same pathies were far from being energetic, and 

time he parted the curls familiarly from her perhaps he might have had a presentiment 

forehead. Jane was a little startled, and that she would find a place without farther 

yet, there was an appearance of honest frank- trouble to himself;, if so, he was doomed to 

ness about him, that won upon her confi- disappointment. 

dence. She supposed, too, that he might be The stranger looked sternly at the captain 

the son of her benefactress, and wished to as he composedly smoked his cigar in the 

treat her as a sister. little dingy-looking cabin. " A precious 

" Have you slept well, my pretty girl?" rascal you are, to send a child like this, 

and he seated himself beside her, and laid backing and. filling in this great city, in 

his hand upon her shoulder, Jane shrank search of a place ! I'ft hadn't been for me, 

from him with real apprehension, and her you'd never laid hand on her again." Liscom 

fine brow contracted with anxiety. " Don't tried to explain, and so did Jane, but he 

call me so, sir ; don't say any thing to tarn would not listen to a word of apology. He 

the head of a poor girl, any more than you used a reasonable number of nautical anathe- 

would have it said to a sister." mas, of which the reader will doubtless spare 

The stranger eyed her a moment with sur- the repetition, and wound up by telling him 

nrise, but Jane's innocent face could not well he was " worse than a heathen or an infidel." 

be misconstrued. " No, hang me if I will," He took a bill from his pocket-book, and 

he replied, at the same time rising, and turn- presenting it to Jane, said, " Now, will you . 

ing the key of the door. Then observing not give me one kiss to nay for what I have 

that Jane turned pale and trembled, he done for you ?"— Jane laid her hand and the 

continued — " Now don't be scared, child, I bill upon the broad palm of the sailor, while 

wouldn't harm a hair of your head. I only her look spoke volumes of gratitude and 

want to keep all out. Do you know where maidenly dignity, 

you are ?" " You are right, girl, right I would have 

" Oh, no; they have been very kind to my sister do just so;" and he drew his rough 

me, and have promised to befriend me. 9 * hand across his eyes; "but you must take 

" Yes, as the wolf befriends the lamb, or the the bill— you — " 

cat the trembling mouse." He whispered " No, no, I shall not need it I shall be 

something which Jane certainly did not un- grateful to you, sir, as long as I live, and 

derstand, but which convinced her she must everv day, and twice a day, I shall pray for 

not stay where she was. the blessing of God upon you ; and u we 

"What shall t do? Where shall I go?" never meet again in this world, we shall 

— "You must go with me," said the stranger, meet in Heaven." Jane said all this with 

after making some inquiries as to her his- real pathos of manner, the tears springing to 

tory. her fine eyes. 

Jane looked up through her tears, and " If I ever get there, it will be through 

read his face for an instant. It certainly your prayers then, for I have been wicked 

was one to be trusted. She then laid her enough. Hang me, you make me cry just 

hand in his, saying, " I will go with you, for as my poor mother used to, when she told 

I know you haven't the heart to wrong a de- me all about Heaven and the judgment, and 

solate girl." "&o, hang me if I have, such things. She died a long time ago, and 

You'll make a better man of me ; your inno- I've had nobody to pray for me since/' " I 

cent ways will go farther to reform me than will always," said Jane, earnestly. 

a hundred sermons." The stranger took a small pin in the form 

He took up the rich shawl, and was about of an anchor from his bosom, and presented 

to throw it over the shoulders of Jane, it to Jane, saying, " You must take this, my 

" No," she replied, " that is not mine, or lass, and keep it for my sake ; and now give 




put on her little shawl and bonnet, and gave that you may be praying for me, and it m'ajp 
her hand to her protector. He opened the be, girl, I maU pray for myself." Jane did 
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as she was desired, hardly able to see through '* What is your name V 9 

her tears, and as the kind sailor departed, he Jane, timid and child as she was, felt they 

muttered something about his eyes and the fog. had no right to question her in this cold, 

After this, Liscom went out with Jane two heartless manner, and summoning all her 

or three times, but they had no references, resolution, she| said— "^ You haven't said, as 

and the girl was altogether too pretty to yet, ma'am, that you wish to hire a girl." 

escape suspicion. He was ready for his re- " We don't want one without name or 

turn voyage, and yet Jane was unprovided reference," said the man, who seemed to 

with a place. What could he do? He knew enjoy the scene vastly. Jane spoke with 

better than to carry her home again to his real dignity ; " I im a stranger in your city, 

wife ; besides, he could not think of giving with no one to explain your customs. I am 

her another passage; he had done all that sorry I have troubled you." She was moving 

duty could require, and really wished the to the floor, when the man planted himself 

girl off hia hands one way or another; his before her. 

sympathies, too, had greatly declined from " So, theu, you're ashamed to tell your 
the time that she refused to take the money name, miss ?'' Jane's cheek glowed with in- 
proffered by the stranger. He could conceive dignation. " No, sir, I amnot ashamed to 
of no reason why she should decline it. The tell my name, but if you don't wish to em- 
schooner was now entirely ready for sea, and ploy me, I don't know what is your right to 
he told Jane she had better try once more, ask it." 

and if she didn't get a place " the deuce must " I'll tell you what it is, miss, this coming 

be in it. "' for a place without references and without 

Jane had made applications for the sjtua- name, is very suspicious-looking business, 

tion of teacher, seamstress, or domestic, but I'll tell you what, we might take a common 

without success. The weather was growing girl of the town into our house in that way." 

warm, and she went from street to street Jane coloured deeper than ever, and moved 

making applications and roceiving rebuffs, to the door. " There, miss, I've told you 

till nearly exhausted and feeling all the time what— you see how it is." He laughed 

like a guilty thing, so many significant derisively, and left the room, 

glances had been exchanged, and so many Jane glanced at the wife of such a bmte, 

cruel observations made in the presence of and thought she could detect a shade of com* 

the poor girl. She wandered on till the passion even upon her senseless face. "Oh, 

buildings grew thin and scattered, and the ma'am, you will think better than that of one 

bright Hudson might he seen sparkling in of your own sex, I know you will. I ought 

the sun-light. Then came the thoughts of not to have come here without friends to 

home, and the beautiful Sebago. She won* advise me, but it is too late to repent now. 

dered at her own wild project in seeking a My name is Jane Bryant ; I should hare 

home in the midst of strangers, but tears told it, only I thought you had no right to 

were useless now, and she summoned all her question me, unless you wished to employ 

energy to bear the load of misery that began me." " No, I am in no want of a servant, 

to press upon her heart. and you will hardly procure a situation here, 

. She ascended the steps of a stern-looking unless you have references, 

brick house in Greenwich- street The door It was now nearly night ; the street lamps 

was opened by a vulgar-looking man, with a were being lighted, and the girl felt doubly 

blear eye, a red face, and very narrow fore- desolate, as she met group after group of 

head. She was certain he must he a servant, young girls with gay faces and merry tones, 

and a drinking one, too. To her request returning to cheerful homes and loving 

that she might see the lady of the house, he friends. She longed for a companion even 

answered "Yea," gruffly, but without stirring in misery. She saw a child of perhaps ten 

to let her pass. years, weeping upon the steps of a house in 

Jane glanced into the hall, and saw a stout, a miserable-looking neighbourhood. Jane 

red-faced woman peering out, curious to instinctively drew towards her. The child 

know who was at the door. " Come in," wiped its eyes with a ragged apron, and 

said the man, stepping back a bit, and the glanced with a shy look at the young 

woman retreated into a room at the end of stranger; but it read sympathy and kind- 

the hall. Jane took the same directum, and ness in the sweet face, and a warrant for 

told her errand to the stout woman, looking more tears ; so the two girls wept together, 

into her face, that she might escape the stare companions in sorrow, though ignorant of 

of the man, who had followed her in. the grief of each other. 

" Where are your references?" "Ihaven't "What is the matter, that you weep!" 

any. I didn't. know it would be necessary asked Jane. " My mother beat me, and put 

til) I came to this place." me out doors." 

" No references I where can you have lived, " Perhaps you have been a naughty child t 

then ?" "Nowhere in New York. I came But then you have a mother and a home— 

from Maine." how happy you might be I Never cry when 
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you have a home to go to. You have enough George Lewis and a friend were returning 

to thank God for, every day that you live, from a fashionable party in earnest con- 

A home and a mother ! Go in, child, and versation. 

love and obey her, and you can't be unhappy." " I see how it is, Lewis, you are fairly in 

The child stared at her with open mouth, love ; and such a love ! a brown-skinned 

" Have you been naughty, too, and saucy ; country girl, with a foot like a shovel who 

and has your mother put you out ?" " Oh, tells about our ' haouse,' and eats pudding 

no, no, child, I have no mother, no home, and milk with a big spoon ! Faugh !" 

I couldn't weep if I had." Lewis crimsoned. " How you will rattle, 

The child put her head in her lap, and Frank ; I have said nothing of the kind. J 

now wept for the poor forlorn stranger. "My am going upon an angling excursion, but I 

mother beats me every day, but I won't be do most certainly hope to see the pretty girl 

saucy any more. I will do what she bids into the bargain." 

me, and try to be a better girl. Do you " No doubt, no doubt ; I understand it all. 

think I should be happy then?" "I know This Amaryllis has become the exquisite 

you will ; and when you feel angry and dis- Dulcinea of your imagination ; but spare 

obedient, think of me, with no home and no your friends, George ; their eyes are not 

mother." adapted to your glasses. A barefooted coun- 

Jane had walked some distance down the try girl ; your taste is unquestionable." 

street, when she felt some one pull her dress " Have done your bantering, Frank ; I feel 

from behind. She turned, and the little girl, really guilty while discussing the poor girl in 

all out of breath, was close to her. " If you this way." 

will go home with me, you shall have part " Exquisite, Lewis! I have mistook; she 
of my supper, and half the straw that I sleep is some renowned princess in disguise. I 
on ; 'tis nice and clean, and my mother shall long for the denouement; pardon me, I mis- 
be your mother. She wouldn't beat you, took the elegant princess for a country girl 
I'm sure she wouldn't." Jane couldn't paddling in a mud-puddle." 
speak for weeping, and she thought, " It is George's eye kindled, and his cheek flushed. 
the poor only, that know how to feel for each He certainly looked a little angry. His giddy 
other." She promised the child she would companion laughed immoderately. " Why, 
come back if she didn't find a place, and you mean to fling down the gauntlet in De- 
parted from her with real sorrow. half of this immaculate Rusticiana; but par- 

The night grew dark and windy — the shops don me, I can't fight; no, excuse me." 
blazed with light, and the lamps in long " Frank," said Lewis, " be serious one 
vistas made the streets look like fairy land, moment, if the nature is in you. Now, I 
Poor Jane had no eye for either beauty or hold, that the name of a delicate woman is 
splendour. She felt chilled to the heart, and not to be lightly bandyed in senseless jest- 
wondered if the wide world contained one ing. No matter what may be her condition, 
other being as desolate as herself. She had her virtues may ennoble it. Refinement is 
gone from streetto street, till quite bewildered, not inherent in any one class; it may be 
and she knew not which way to turn. found with the humblest maiden, with nature 

She was near the Washington Parade- alone for her tutor. Truth and affection are 

ground, and heard the creak and slam of worth more than all the blandishments of 

the gates, as people went in and out with fashion." 

busy feet, and the sound of the watchman's " Quite a homily, upon my word. Your 

staff upon the pave\ The great multitude case is desperate, Lewis. But, seriously, 

about her had a community of interest ; they this business is like to affect you more than 

were appendages to the great city in which you are aware. You respect the girl — love 

she was friendless and alone. She wished her even, but you cannot have thought of 

she had gone home with the kind-hearted making her your wife — you can't be so mad. 

child, who so generously proffered her little A girl with no connections to sit side by side 

all ; for she knew Captain Liscom would with with your proud mother, George. She 

leave her with little scruple, and she shud- would disown you, and all the exclusives in 

dered as the thought of beggary and death— Broadway and elsewhere would turn up the 

death in the midst of strangers, passed like nose at the poor girl, and, depend upon it, 

some grim spectre before her. Her limbs you'd find it a bad job every way. I shudder 

trembled, and she sat down upon the steps to think of the thing."- 

of one of the houses in Washington Place It was now George's turn to laugh, 

to rest just for a moment. She grew fright- " Really, Frank, you have drawn a most 

ened at the vague indistinctness of her own dolorous picture. But, no fears ; I am not 

thoughts and perceptions. The lights upon yet prepared to make so desperate a plunge, 

the Parade-ground looked more magical than though I confess to have thought of the 

ever, and flashed and commingled in a thou- thing. But on one point I am decided, 

sand fantastic forms. She had fallen asleep, that is, never to marry one of these automa- 

• • • • iQiistfftsta. J£y wife uwt tore a soul; 
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ahe mutt lire for we, 'and I far her, and not "Mother, mothers "these «Mptci**i ate 

for a boat of fools that hare been stretched unworthy of yourself and unjust to me, is 

upon the Procrustean bedstead of fashion. say nothing of the wrong to that Jriendlesi 

They had just turned into Washington- girl" 

place, when they were arrested by the harsh The tears had been swelling from beneath 

voice of a watchman:— 4 ' Come, Dovey, off the Eds of Jane, and eke now arose from the 

to the watch-house ; you'll be taking a cold sola, for a new power awoke within her, suck 

here." as she had not felt before. " What am I, 

A young female attempted to rush by that I should be the cause of diacord between 

them, bnt the watch had her fast. " No parent and child I Rather let me have per- 

flurrying, dear, 'twon't do no good, so be lehed in the street. I will go, lady, and the 

quiet; we're used to sich birds/ Father of the fatherless will protect me." 

" Oh, sir, where do you mean to carry The proud woman moved not or spoke, 
me ?" she cried, with clasped hands. The " Mother, would you, can yon be so in- 
light fell upon her face, and revealed that of human ?'' said George, roused to a goodlj 
Jane Bryant portion of his mother's own spirit * if that 

" Jane, Jane! can it be you!" exclaimed girl goes, she goes not alone, and should 

Lewis, flinging off the watch. She held out I ever return, I return not alone." A Utter 

both hands, and nearly fell upon the pave- smile played over the face of the mother, 

ment. It must be remembered, that she was " I have seen that look before now, boy ; it 

not only suffering from mental excitement, has small terrors for me." 

but was also faint for want of food. " Oh, George, George, it is your mother," 

A carriage was procured, and to the in- said Jane, in a pleading tone. " Yon once 

quiry of Frank where he intended to carry called me sister, and I must not, canned ke 

her, Lewis replied, « To my mother's." the cause of unkind neaa between parent and 

" Oh, no, no, she will spurn me from her child. If I leave wour house, ma'am, I 

door ; let me go any where, George, into have nowhere to go. I must starve or beg 

any hovel just to die. I feel that I shall die, in the streets. 1 will not be burdensome; 

and I would not trouble any one. Oh, what is there not anything I can do for yon, that 

a foolish girl I have been ! But I have no I may earn enough to return to my own 

friend in the world but you, George." home? There are many things I can dt , 

Lewis pressed the weeping girl to his bosom, and withal beside, ma'am, I will be more 

and even Frank was affected, than servant to you ; I will watoh beside you 

Mrs. Lewis w&s alone, engaged in a book in sickness, and might become a humble 

of devotion, when the door opened and her friend to cheer yon in loneliness ; and oh, 

sou entered with Jane. A single glance told ma'am, I shall be grateful for the slightest 

the poor girl she had been in chat very room look of kindness." 

before, and the impulse of her own im- The stern woman's lip quivered at taw 

passioned heart prompted the very beat thing simple appeal, for ahe felt its truth, and the 

ahe could have done. She threw herself at pathos of tone and look with which it wai 

the feet of the lady with pale cheek and uttered. Perhaps, too, ahe might have felt 

clasped hands. "Oh, ma'am, you once how often she met "greetings where no 

turned me from your door. I didn't know kindness is," and longed for one sieeere 

what for ; indeed, I am poor and friendless, friend— for one who should be to her at » 

but nothing for which to blush. Let me daughter. George saw the effect of Jane's 

work for you, let me die in your garret, but simple eloquence, amdforebore to interrupt it 

don't turn me out into this great, wicked «! Be seated, child," said Aire. Lewis. "I 

city, where every one looks stern upon me." must hear your story, Jane, f» n ri then we 

The tears gushed from her eyes, and she will see what ean be done for you/' 

fell forward at the feet of the haughty woman. Jane's eheek often changed from red to 

Mrs. Lewis glanced sternly and reproachfully pale as she narrated the atony of her sorrows, 

at her son at he raised Jane from the floor her suffering*, and dangers. When she told 

and laid her upon the sofa, imprinting a kiss of the kind, worthy sailor, and showed the 

upon her pale brow. " George Lewis, I little pin in die form of an anchor, Mrs. 

didn't expect this of you, much less that my Lewis actually shad tears, and George, 

own house—" through the whole, kept his £ac* buried in 

" Stop, mother, I beseech you. This child has handkerchief. Her story was not without 

is innocent as a babe. You have heard me its effect. Mrs. Lewis waa evidently mufih 

speak of her since my visit to Maine, Let softened, and spoke with a degree of tender* 

me entreat, as you value my peace of mind, ness totally unexpected. " Jane, if I should 

fhat you will treat her as a child." take you ft r my litffe friend, you wouldn't 

" This from you, George ; and te me ! have anything to say to the servants, except 

em a servant from the atreet— a— I don't to call upon them to attend youV "1 would 

ow what, and treat her like a child ! George do just as you hid me, ma'am. J shonJeV! 

T ' j, yw sUanfeiy for^ youIae^' , c Wish to be troublesome/' » 



Mrs. Lejeis shook her head and contracted . be one in reality. My son loves you, Jan^,;*' , 

her brow* " Well, Jane, you will keen your and she drew the. blushing girl to her oosoin. . 

room to-morrow, and we will sea what can » • * • 

be done for you.'' The next sumxner. the keeper of a ljttje 

Jane shrank from this galling kind of de- tavern upon the. Sebago was thrown into, 

prudence. " Let me be; with you at. a servant, great consternation by the arrival of a plain, 

ma'm. I shall be less dependent, and— and. elegant carriage, and/ span of horses. r Q\e < 

wound your pride less.'' villagers stared with great diligence, afjar 

" No, no, Jane ; I can do better for you. a very elegant lady, accompanied oy a gen- 

I must do better for you ; you can be my tleman, who might be seen on every fine Hay 

companion and friend, I see you can ; I see angling in the clear waters of the beautiful 

you can be trusted." Jane burst into tears, lake. Conjecture was upon tip-toe, until 

and George, the ever calm, quiet George, one, more keen-sighted than the rest, de*- 

threw himself upon his mother's bosom and clared it as his soher opinion, that the lady 

wept, he had become so like a boy again. was no other than the pretty Jane Bryant, 

It was surprising to see how readily Jane whose fate had been such a mystery ; his. 

adopted the manners of the society into which penetration could be explained only from the 

she was thrown; we mean the polish of it ; circumstance of his once having been an 

for she never lost anything of her original admirer of the unfortunate girl, 

truth and simplicity. She had only the ac- Mystification was now at an end. Jane 

complishments of polite society to acquire, visited the old haunts of her childhood with, 

and to a mind like hers these were but undiminished zest, and gathered wild flowers; 

playthings. As the friend and youthful com- in the very spots where she and her lover had. 

panion of Mrs. Lewis, she was welcomed gathered them years before ; not forgetting 

every where, even by those who might have the little brook where occurred the tragedy 

disputed her claims upon any other ground, of the worn shoe. She had lost nothing of 

It did cost Mrs. Lewis many a pang of her early simplicity, her vivacity, and love 

pride to observe the every-day increasing at- for the beautiful in nature, with the refine - 

tachment of her son for the poor orphan- ments of polished life ; and Jane Bryant, 

girl, gentle and loving as she was, and dear now Mrs. Lewis, was, by universal acclaim, 

as she had become even to her own heart* pronounced by her former associates, a "per- 

We need not say, how often Jane wept in feet lady." »_ 
secret over, her hopeless love, nor how the 

native dignity and delicacy of her mind LAFAYETTE'S FIRST VISIT TO 

taught her to avoid every thing like sane- AMERICA, 

tioning an attachment so repugnant to the by ticknor. 

feelings of her benefactress. WtigN only, between sixteen and seventeen, 

She was sitting alone in her room, her head Lafayette was married to the daughter of the 

bowed upon her hands, and her face bathed Duke d'Ayen, son of the Duke de Noailles, 

in tears, when Mrs. Lewis knocked and en- and grandson to the great and good Chancel- 

tered. " Oh, I am so glad you have come," lor d'Aguesseau : and thus his condition in 

said Jane, rising to meet her. I was trying life seemed to be assured to him among the 

to go to your room, but X couldn't I must most splendid and powerful in the empire* 

leave you, my only friend ; let me return to His fortune, which had been accumulating 

Maine." She spoke rapidly, as fearful she during a long minority, was vast ; his rank 

should not say it if she made a single pause, was with the first in Europe ; his connexions 

" "V7hy is this, Jane ? Are you not happy brought him the support of the chief persona 

with me ? Why do you wish to leave me V in France ; and his individual character— the 

Jane felt that all must be told, and yet warm, open, and sincere manners, which have 

how tell of that which calleth the ready blood distinguished him ever since, and given him 

to the cheek of the maiden as often as the secret such singular control over the minds of men 

is pressed home to her heart even in solitude. — made him powerful in the confidence of 

" Jane," said Mrs. Lewis, kindly, " is it society wherever he went. It seemed, in- 

George of whom you would speak? Do you deed, as if life had nothing further to offer 

love him, my child V 9 him, than he conld surely obtain by walking 

" Oh, madam, when a child upon the in the path that was so bright before Him* 

banks of the Sebago, I might have dreamed It was at this period, however, that his 

of such a thing. I was ignorant then of the thoughts and feelings were first turned towards 

distinctions of society— of the omnipotence these thirteen colonies, then in the darkest 

of wealth." and most doubtful passage of thair struggle 

" And you have taught me, Jane, to dis- for independence. He made ^mself so 

regard these distinctions; you have taught quainted with our agents at Paris, and learned 

me the value of the affections— the wealth to be from them the state of our affairs. Nothing 

found in a sincere, gen£le, and loving heart, could be leas tempting to. hjm, whether he 

J ^*%^ty.°y^yp»Webee^ ipugnt notary reputation, or mtfitary ja- 

you tore Wen more than daugj&r Jo me; a^u^n^ fy pur ajpg, tf^aj jpomanj; m 
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treating through New Jersey, and leaving its livres a year ; the nephew of Noailles, who is 

traces of blood from the naked and torn feet ambassador here. He has bought the Duke 

of the soldiery, as it hastened onward, was in of Kingston's yacht, [a mistake,] and is gone 

a state too humble to offer either. Our credit, to join the Americans. The court appear to 

too, in Europe was entirely gone, so that the be angy with him." 

commissioners (as they were called, without Immediately on arriving the second time 
having any commission), to whom Lafayette at Passage, the wind being fair, he embarked, 
still persisted in offering his services, were The usual course, for French vessels at- 
obliged, at last, to acknowledge, that they tempting to trade with our colonies at that 
could not even give him decent means for period, was to sail for the West Indies, and 
his conveyance. " Then," said he, " I shall then, coming up along our coast, enter where 
purchase and fit out a vessel for myself." they could. But this course would have ex- 
He did so. The vessel was prepared at Bor- posed Lafayette to the ' naval commanders of 
deaux, and sent round to one of the nearest his own nation, and he had almost as much 
ports in Spain, that it might be beyond the reason to dread them as to dread British 
reach of the French government. In order cruisers. When, therefore, they were out- 
more effectually to conceal his purposes, he side of the Canary Islands, Lafayette re- 
made, just before his embarkation, a visit of quired his captain to lay their course directly 
a few weeks in England (the only time he for the United States. The captain refused, 
was ever there), and was much sought in alleging that, if they should be taken by a 
English society. On his return to France British force, and carried into Halifax, the 
he did not stop at all in the capital, even to French government would never reclaim 
see his own family, but hastened, with all them, aud they could hope for nothing .hut 
speed and secrecy, to make good his escape a slow death in a dungeon or a prison-ship, 
from the country. It was not until he was This was true, but Lafayette knew it before 
thus on his way to embark, that his romantic he made the requisition. -He therefore in- 
undertaking began to be known. sisted, until the captain refused in the roost 
The effect produced in the capital and at positive manner. Lafayette then told Mm 
court by its publication was greater than we that the ship was his own' private property, 
should now, perhaps, imagine. Lord Stor- that he had made his own tKrangeihents 
mont, the English ambassador, required the concerning it, and that if he, the captain, 
French ministry to despatch an order for his would not sail directly for the United States, 
arrest, not only to Bordeaux, but to the he should be put in irons, and his" command 
French commanders on the West India given to the next officer. ' The captain, of 
station; a requisition with which the ministry course, submitted, and Lafayette gave him 
readily complied, for they were at that time a bond for forty thousand francs, in case of 
anxious to preserve a good understanding any accident. They, therefore, now made 
with England, and were seriously angry with sail directly for the southern portion of the 
a young man who had thus put in jeopardy United States, and arrived unmolested at 
the relations of the two countries. In fact, Charleston, South Carolina, on the 25th of 
at Passage, on the very borders of France April, 1777. 

and Spain, a lettre-de'Cachet overtook him, The sensation produced by his appearance 

and he was arrested and carried back to in this country was, of course, much greater 

Bordeaux. There, of course, his enterprise than that produced in Europe by his deptr- 

was near being finally stopped ; but, watch- ture. It still stands forth as one of the most 

ing his opportunity, and assisted by one prominent and important circumstances in 

or two friends, he disguised himself as a our revolutionary contest ; and, as has often 

courier, with his face blacked and false hair, been said by one who bore no small part in 

and rode on, ordering post horses for a car- its trials and success, none but those who 

riage, which he had caused to follow him at a were then alive, can believe what an impulse 

suitable distance, for this very purpose, and it gave to the hopes of a population almost 

thus fairly passed the frontiers of the two disheartened by a long series of disasters, 

kingdoms, only three or four hours, before And well it might ; for it taught us, that, in 

his pursuers reached them. He soon arrived the first rank of the first nobility in Europe, 

at the port where his vessel was waiting for men could still be found, who not only took 

him. His family, however, still followed an interest in our struggle, but were willing 

him with solicitations to return, which he to share our sufferings ; that our obscure and 

never received; and the society of the court and almost desperate contest for freedom, in a 

capital, according to Madame du Deffand's remote quarter of the world, could yet find 

account of it, was in no common state of excite- supporters among those, who were the most 

ment on the occasion. Something of the natural and powerful allies of a splendid 

same sort happened in London. " We talk despotism ; that we were the objects of a 

chiefly," says Gibbon, in a letter dated April regard and interest throughout the world, 

12th, 1777, "of the Marquis de Lafayette, which would add to our own resources suffi. 

who was here a few weeks ago. He is about cient strength to cam u* safely through to 

tnMtym A a bttttdrcd w4 ttuity ftwrnid fiadjrawesit ' " 
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FALL OF CATILIN 



As if nature designed to contrast the calm 
beauties of an Italian sunset with the hor- 
rors of a moral tempest, destined to darken 
the Roman commonwealth, the evening 
which preceded the confederacy between 
Sergiua Catiline and his associates was un- 
usually serene. When the sun sunk amid 
the softened and varied Lints which his re- 
tiring shadows had created, a gentle breeze 
from the northern shores of the Mediter 
lanean floated over the hill of gardens, waft 
iag the rich perfumes of nature through the 
eternal city,' the various aqueducts rippled 
in obedience to the wind which scarcely agi- 
tated their surfaces, while the moon, as shi 
rose in unclouded majesty above the A Yen- 
tine, lingered over the dome of her sacred 
temple, the guardian deity of the vestal 
gins who were offering up their evening 
sons. Silence reigned omnipotent; nor a 
sound broke her repose, save the scream of 
the night-bird as he shrieked amid the time- 
worn pillars of the Capitol, the deep notes 
of the watchman who guarded the Codian, 
or the response of the sentry who pro- 

vet, i, 



churned the watch-hour from the heights of 
the Esquiliue. 

As night threw her sable mantle over the 
western side of the Janiculum, the officiat- 
ing ministers in the Capitnl retired within the 
portals of their respective temples, to^ pro- 
pitiate the favours of the guardian deities of 
Rome by the accustomed sacrifices. It was 
at this interesting moment that two Roman 
ladies, elegantly attired, crossed the Pub- 
licise bridge. As they passed onward in the 
direction of the Aventine, the elder of the 
two suddenly paused, and gazing on the clear 
waters of the Tiber, on which the moonbeams 
had cast the deep shadows of the Palatine, 
exclaimed, " Thou common grave of a mo- 
narch and a hero, how often have thy waters 
been polluted since their primal stream 
left the bosom of the Appenines ; how often 
has the shuddering victim, hurled from the 
Capitoline, poured 






, irit as the sud- 
den dash announced that thou hadst 
the sacrifice, and thy current reiumen ns 
wonted course! Shade of Manlius, beauti- 
ful yet awful is thy resting-place ; the daugh- 
ter of Jupiter smiles upon thee from the ely- 
liura of the God a , and in the dart shadows 
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of yon mounts on the surface of die Tiber, exelaJn4e&V " Lovely and beloved ffiUyHi, 

she erecta a monument upon thy grave !"• the waters ol life yet flow from tyke Arafctak. 

The fair speaker had scarcely concluded Lest tat lightning's Qaah skotfld $Up Ike 

this beautiful apotheosis tu the manes of her current, Catiline shall hoar t*ee to a^plfces 

murdered countryman, when her attention of security.'' Saying (U&, lie gently raked 

was arrested by a vulture, which, after Hut- the fainted form before him, and was quickly 

tering around the base of the Aventine, ut- lost in thick darkness behind the eastern 

tered a terrific scream and flew oft" in the brow of the Aventine. 

direction of the Capitol. Tn another part of the city, Marcus Cicero 

This nocturnal and ominous visitant struck had been awakened by the roaring of the 
terror into the bosoms of the fair companions Tiber, which, driven in opposition to its cur- 
journeying to the temple of Diana. The rent, swollen beyond its banks, and rapidly 
younger, upon reaching the sacred edifice, rising on the Tarpeian, presented to the gaze 
implored the protection of its favouring deity, of the horror-stricken consul the appearance 
What was her astonishment when a sepul- of a sea without ashore, 
chral voice from within replied, " Happiness As the wind howled around the pillars of 
dwells not with the companions of guilt ; — the Capitol, the consecutive thunder-peals 
seek to know no further;— the secrets of grew louder; while the lightning, more in- 
fo turity belong to the gods!" tensely vivid from the darkness which it 

" Tell me, mysterious being," said the rendered visible, streamed like the burning 

gentle supplicant, " what evil awaits Mar- lava from a volcano, along the gilded roofs 

cells ? By what misfortune has she incurred and brazen thresholds of which the hind of 

the displeasure of the gods ?" rapine had despoiled the temples at Athens- 

'* When the anger of the gods convulses After offering op a prayer to the go4*i Qceto 
the heavens, shall mortality dare to inquire commanded his lictors to summon th^d Stas- 
ia to futurity ?" responded the former voice, tors to a solemn council in the Temple of 
<< Look upward and retire!" Jupiter Ammon, and throwing sjouiut him 

Marcella directed her view to the heavens ; the consular robe, proceeded towards the 

a dark cloud was gathering in the north-west Palatine. The awe- stricken senators, pre- 

over the Campus Martius. It quickly en- ceded by the torch-bearers^ were auisady 

veloped the Capitoline and Palatine, and assembled on the steps of the Capitol* wheu 

finally rested on the extreme eastern edges the lictor announced the approach of |he 

of the Esouiline and Coelius. The agitated consul ; and as the chief magistrate ascended 

girl had scarcely contemplated this awful they separated on each aide, ibrajpg an 

change in the elements, when a peal of thun- avenue, in the midst of which he hattet and 

der that echoed through the caverns of the thus addressed the assembly :«*- 

deep shook Rome to its centre; the clouds " Fathers and Senators of Rome! need I 

opened, and a brilliant stream of electric fire, offer an apology, illustrious countrymen, for 

passing from the north-east to the south- thus summoning you, in the dead of our 

western extremity of the city, wrapped the night, to meet me In the Coyrtol ? No j I see 

hills in the awful splendour of a terrific you feel with me, that the occasion justifies 

illumination. the act. Never, oh, fathers, has such a night 

" The gods have fired the city." said Mar- hung its darkened terrors over our devoted 

cella, and sunk senseless on the bosom of her city — the Gods have poured upon us torrents 

friend. At this critical juncture, two Roman of fire— and earthquakes have shaken our 

knights, attracted by the piercing cry of the eternal hills. We have offended the Gods ; 

companion of Marcella, hastened to her as- some horrible misfortune awaits out city, 

sistance. I propose to you, Fathers, that the Anis- 

" What maiden in distress thus contests pices be summoned to loin us In a solemn 

with the thunder for mastery?" exclaimed convocation in the temple of Jdtiiter; let the 

the younger knight. A flash of lightning, omens of the night be compared; if evij, let 

at this moment, streaming through its cloudy sacrifices be offered ; let hecatombs smoke 

fissure, revealed to his gaze the pallid fea- upon the altars ; so shall the further tfsplea- 

tures of the apparently lifeless Marcella. sure of the Gods be averted from the city 

" It is Marcella, by the immortal powers!'* aud commonwealth. Sacred ftther," said 

said he; then suddenly turning to a slave he, addressing the Pontifex, as the procession 

by whom he was attended, he commanded entered the portal of the Temple of Jupiter, 

him to bear the senseless and beautiful bur- " was the evening sacrifice propitious and 

den to its home. As the slave was about what omens hast thou seen throughout this 

to obey the mandate, the knight rushed night of terrors V 

frantically forward and arrested his arm. •' Consul," replied the officiating priest, 

" Minion," said he, «• I knew not what I "I tremble to answer the inquiry. When 

said ; touch not the hem of her garment ; it the declining shadows of the sun sunk behind 

would he profanity." Then placiug his hand the Janiculurii, we retired, as accustomed, to 

on the bospmpf the prostrate maiden, he offer our evening sacrifice, ft the ilpjnortal 
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Cods ; the victim was slain— the faggots expiration of the alloted time, thou diest, if 

lighted — the flame ascended ; we were in the thou tamperest with our bounty." 

act of examining the entrails, when, awful to " I take the chance," said the soldier ; then 

relate, the right arm of Jupiter slowly re- hurling a look of defiance towards the consul, 

moved from its situation and pointed in the he was led to the tower which overhung the 

direction of the Esquilinc ; the flames burst Tarpeian. 

forth on all sides, intermingled with black " Fathers and Senators," said the consul, 

smoke ; the livid light scarcely illumed the as the youth retired, " the devoted secrecy of 

altar, and the sacrifice was unconsumed. yon minion is big with the fate of Rome ; 

Dismayed at these portentous omens, I in- let him be treated with special kindness* As 

vested myself in the Lcena, and ascended the the sun rises over the Esquiline we meet 

dome of Minerva's Temple to observe the again. Senators and Fathers, adieu ; to the 

direction of the convulsed elements which protection of our guardian deities, and your 

shook the temples of the gods. I had just unremitting vigilance, I commit the safety of 

reached this commanding eminence, when a the commonwealth." Saying this, he with- 

stream of Are, which seemed to have enve- drew from the assembly, 

loped the city in a general conflagration, re- — - — 

vealed to my view, in the street of the Gla- The vision of the Aruspex in the dome of 

diator*, a multitude of Romans, variously Minerva's Temple, had not deceived him. In 

habited and disguised, passing and re-passing the street of the Gladiators a band of deter- 

from the House of Marcus Lecca." mined Romans, combining all ranks, had 

A loud knocking at the gate of the temple assembled at the house of Marcus Lecca. 
here interrupted the speaker ; it was found The master spirit which convoked it, and by 
to proceed from a sentry who had captured which its movements were directed, was Ser- 
a young Roman, in the dress of a lieutenant, gius Catiline. Hitherward he was hasten- 
passing the Milvian bridge. The captor and ing, when the appalling situation of Mar- 
the captured were ordered into the presence cella arrested his footsteps. 
of Cicero and the senators. Having deposited his sacred burden — the 

" He bears about hiin sealed papers," said object of his love — in the possession of her 

the guardian of the night, " and refuses to an- friends, with an injunction of secrecy as to 

swer any interrogatories." the means by which she had been conveyed, 

"Why, at the midnight hour and amid the young patrician hastened to the abode of 

the horrors of such a tempest, hast thou been his friend. 

taken, attempting to fly from the city ?" said As Catiline entered the assembly, the 

the consul. " Discover thy purposes." extreme beauty of his person, and the daring 

"I am forbidden," replied the youthful and lofty spirit of ambition which pervaded 

soldier. his countenance, called forth from each of 

" On the peril of the rack — the torture, the assembled multitude, as he rose to wel- 

and, Anally, thy life, I command thy answer," come his leader, an earnest and scrutinizing 

continued Cicero. gaze. The object of the nocturnal assem- 

" Lucretia died to preserve her honour/' blage had not been fully explained ; the sum- 
said the soldier. " I am prepared to follow mons by which it had been convened, was, 
her example in the preservation of mine ; the at least, equivocal in its character, and every 
rack and tjie torture may cause me to shud- one present sought, in the expressive features 
der — in the hour of agony, the ravings of a of Catiline, a resolution of the doubts by 
madman may usurn the empire of reason and which he was perplexed. At the upper end 
reflection, but neitner thy threats nor their of the apartment, a rostrum had been erected 
more bloody execution shall extort from me for the youthful senator, overhung by a ca- 
the violation of an oath recorded on the nopy formed of evergreens, surmounted by 
sacred altars of the Gods, in the presence of the Marian eagle, which had descended to 
a sacrifice too awful and too holy to name. Catiline, and was surrounded by the various 
As for my sealed papers — behold, Marcus ensigns which had distinguished the Sergian 
Cicero, how small is the size of the packet, house. From this elevated station, a herald 
and how easily it is concealed," continued recounted to the meeting the various ser- 
the captured Roman, as at one effort he swal- vices rendered by the ancestors of the distin- 
lowedit. guished Sergian to the Roman Common- 

"I'ear him asunder!" vociferated the wealth, and concluded his harangue by an- 

consul. nouncing to them, that Catiline himself was 

" Stand off, thou murdering minister of a about to address them on a subject of vital 

more murderous tyrant," said the lieutenant, interest to themselves, their country, and 

as the lictor approached him, " and do thou, their posterity. 

consul, allow me five hours to reflect on Catiline now ascended the rostrum, and 

the cousequences of a refusal to thy man- having thrown over his right shoulder, the 

date." ample folds of the pretext*, thus appealed to 

I s 8e if so/' replied Cicero, ^fcut at the the assembly ;-z 
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" Countrymen and Romans — descendants 
of the illustrious Brutus — of that Brutus who 
swore by the immortal Gods, as he saluted 
the gory poignard yet reeking with the chaste 
blood of Lucretia, that neither the posterity 
of Tarquin, nor any other, should ever be 
Icings of Rome, shall we transmit that oath 
unsullied to futurity, or wantonly abjure it 
for ever 1 Shall we become the vassals of a 
tyrant who usurps the power, but fears to 
assume the appendages of royalty — shall we 
submit to the taxes and tributes which are 
daily demanded of us by the minions of a 
consul, who has been raised to the dignity of 
our first magistrate by the frauds of hireling 
mercenaries, or refuse to submit to the gall- 
ing imposition ? I have long known, oh, 
countrymen, that Cataline is on the proscrip- 
tion list of the minion, Cicero ; he seeks to 
destroy all opposition, that he may enslave 
his country more effectually when resistance 
will be unavailing. Our impoverished popu- 
lation, ground to the dust by the exactions 
of the consul and his partizans, waits only 
for the favourable moment — a regular organi- 
zation and determined leaders, to throw off 
the yoke and rear the standard of freedom on 
the heights of the Capitoline ; the auspicious 
moment has arrived— an organization has 
commenced, — leaden, I see around me, on 
every side — and I, Catiline, swear by the 
contents of that cup, smoking with the blood 
of the sacrifice — by the prostituted pledges 
of the consul — by the violated liberties of 
my country, and by the sacred altars of the 
gods — that the sword which I now un sheath 
beneath thy ensign, illustrious Marius, shall 
no more return to its scabbard until Rome is 
free ! Be the blood of the sacrifice the bond 
of our union/' said he, handing round the 
cup to each of the assembly, " and the seal 
of eternal silence to our enemies !" 

As the horrible contents of the sanguine 
cup approached the lips of each of the con- 
federates, he repeated the oath which Cati- 
line had taken. The latter then, turning to 
Titus Manlius, who had just entered the as- 
sembly, exclaimed, " Illustrious descendant 
oj Torquatus Manlius, what news bringest 
thou from the Allobrojes?" 

" They are ready to aid us," replied Man- 
lius. "Our messengers were welcomed at 
Vienne — their troops are prepared to join us 
whenever we feel assured of success.' 1 

" We will succeed," continued Catiline, 
" or form a hecatomb, the flames of which 
shall consume the enemies of the common- 
wealth. My troops in Etruria are in the 
best order — burning with ardour to engage 
in the cause of liberty. A lieutenant, whom 
I despatched with sealed orders to the com- 
mander, I have just been informed has been 
arrested by the scouts of Cicero. They can 
extort nothing from their prisoner j perhaps/' 

added he, as Jiie dark eye flawed with anger, 



and immediately sunk in despondency, "per* 
haps their victim ; — but no — if destined to 
perish, noble youth, the dagger of Catiline 
shall preserve thee from the axe of the com- 
mon executioner. Lentulus, I appoint you 
president of this council ; Manlius, repair, on 
the dawn of morning, to Etruria ; hencefor- 
ward you are commander of the brave army 
assembled on the plains of Fcesula. Let it 
be your duty, Cethegus, to watch the move- 
ments of Cicero and his abject senate. My 
spies inform me they meet at the Capitol to- 
morrow ; Catiline must be there." 

Having once more enjoined the necessity 
of secrecy, the last of the Sergii bade adieu 
to the assembly, and burying himself in the 
deep abstraction to which the scene had given 
rise, departed for his abode. Unconscious of 
the objects which surrounded him, he had 
just entered his dwelling, when a slave in- 
formed him that the Lady Marcella had 
thrice during the night demanded his pre- 
sence. Aroused from his reverie by this 
information, the ardent lover and accom- 
plished soldier hastened to the house of his 
betrothed. Marcella was reclining on a 
couch, as Catiline entered her apartment. A 
deep and melancholy hue pervaded her lately 
expressive features, and as the patrician war- 
rior gazed in silence on the object of his 
first and still sacred affection, the consuming 
furnace of ambition died away within him, 
and he mentally offered the sacrifice of his 
daring purposes on the altar of Marcella's 
happiness. 

"Dearest Marcella," said he, at length, 
" why is thy countenance clouded with sor- 
row ? let the presence of Catiline dispel it." 
"Trifle not with the feelings thou hast 
sacrificed," replied Marcella, as she fixed 
her expressive eye on Catiline. "Three 
times, this night, have I sent to thy dwell- 
ing, but no Catiline was there ; in the midst 
of the fury of the Gods — thunders and light- 
nings which have shaken the universe- 
omens and auguries which portend the wont 
of evils— Catiline forsakes the altars of the 
Gods and the dwelling of Marcella ; faithless 
Catiline — devoted country— miserable and 
undone Marcella!" 

" Calm thy transports/' replied Catiline. 
" Not more lasting is the current of yon 
stream that laves the Palatine,than is the con- 
stancy of Catiline for Marcella, but -but— " 
"What?" exclaimed Marcella, starting 
from her couch. 

" Wouldst thou require me to break an 
oath sworn before the Gods ? ' said Catiline. 
" Aye," responded Marcella, " if the oath 
is such as the Gods cannot hear without con- 
vulsing the universe in their anger. Let 
Catiline appease the wrath of the offended 
deities, by the abjuration of an oath which 
has been recorded amid a tumult of nature, 
ttat Uck|Bs and appaja $ yen. u* je, collection," 
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" The deed is done ; I cannot retract it, ftoman who had been taken>Tthe"Milvian 
even for the love of Marcella," said Catiline, bridge ; he had long been aware that a con- 

" Then hear me, for the last time, thou de- spiracy existed against him ; emissaries had 
scendant of the Sergii," replied Marcella; been sent in various directions/ and spies had 
" hear me, thou mistrustful Catiline ; love been planted, as domestics, in more'than one 
exists not where confidence is lost; thy mid- patrician house; but hitherto, the lurking- 
night orgies are not unknown to me ; thou place of treason, if it existed, had been un- 
art a traitor." discovered. Having offered his morning sa- 

" A traitor !" reiterated Catiline. crifice to the G ods, he proceeded to the Temple 

" Ay, a traitor," resumed Marcella. of Jupiter. The senators were already as- 
" Knowest thou that the blood of Volumnia sembled there; he ascended the rostrum/and 
flows in the veins of Marcella. Site sacrificed commanded the military youth to be brought 
her son to save her country; but what was before him. W»40 

her sacrifice to mine?" continued the dis- "Minion," said the, as the latter, pro- 
tracted maiden, as she uttered a piercing ceded by a lictor, entered, " hast thou well 
shriek and rushed wildly from the presence pondered on the penalty of secrecy, and the 
of her lover. reward of confession— death on the rack or 

" The ordeal is passed/' said Catiline, as freedom and security V 9 ^ »u **| 

he departed from the home of Marcella. "I "I have," replied the lieutenant. " But 
have sacrificed love to ambition ; now, daring does Cicero promise me freedom while I am 
passion, reign thou sole monarch in the in fetters—what security have I that the 
bosom of Catiline !" promise will be fulfilled ?" 

In passing the Capitoline, he gazed, for a " Security in the honor of a Roman con- 
few moments, in deep abstraction, on the sul," retorted Cicero. 

waters of the Tiber, then turning his atten- " I reject it," said the young soldier. "Such 
Hon to the heights of Tarpeia, he thus com- security might be sufficient for an unfettered 
inuned with himself:—" How long will it be patrician; but not for a pinioned captive; 
ere some lictor of the new-fledged consul executioner, do thy office; I die with my 
shall hurl the headless trunk of Catiline secret unrevealed ?" 

from the Tarpeian, to embrace the ghost of " What pledge dost thou require," said the 
Manlius in the Tiber's depths ? Soon, it may consul, " that we will fulfil our promise ?" J 
be, but a sacrifice must first be offered. " That these fetters be stricken off," said 
Rome must bleed at every pore, and her the youth, "as a foretaste of the freedom 
lofty palaces serve as beacon-lights to the and security thou hast conditionally pro- 
bands of Catiline, ere my spirit can greet thy mised." 

shade, illustrious Torquatus, in the realms of " Thy request is granted," continued Ci- 
Hades." cero. " Executioners, unfetter the traitor.'* 

Then suddenly facing the house of Marcus As the final rivet which secured the iron 
Cicero, he exclaimed, with hands uplifted to bolts fell from the chains of the manacled 
the dark covering which enveloped the hea* captive, he looked eautiously around the 
vens : " Hear me, Thou, of antiquity the apartment, then casting a stern] and wither- 
oldest— twin sister of Erebus, and daughter ing glance at Cicero, he exclaimed : — "Thus 
of Chaos— thou for whom no temple rears its far, consul, thou hast fulfilled thy promise, 
dome or priests offer sacrifice— and do thou, and I — escape thy vengeance, and preserve 
also, of the bony covering or darkened wings, my oath. How can ye, senators, watch over 
be witness to my oath :— I swear, by your the safety of Rome, when a hand, unseen by 
dominion of Night— the gloom of A vermis you, in the midst of your deliberations, and 
— the groans of Cocytus, and, shall I add, before the altars of your Gods, has furnished 
by the Stygian Lake, that ere three moons, me with the means to preserve my faith and 
in their nightly career, shall usurp your em- laugh at your vengeance !" 
pire, Mars shall be glutted with victims-. " Executioners, seize your prisoner !" vo- 
Cocytus stifled with groans, and Charon ac- ciferated the consul, in a voice that reverbe- 
company the shade of Cicero across the in- rated from every recess in the temple, 
fernal stream of Hades." " Back 1 ye bloodhounds—who scent hu- 

A terrific thunder-clap shook the Empy- man blood in every wind that blows from the 
rean as the final syllable of the execration Appenines !" said the lieutenant as the exe- 
fell from the lips of Catiline. cutioners approached to do their duty. " The 

" The Gods have heard and ratified the blood which runs in my veins belongs to an 
oath," said he, as he departed to act his part illustrious house, and is devoted to a noble 
on another theatre. cause ; it shall not flow on your shambles, 

___ ye butchers of the law ; and thou, too," he 

continued, addressing the consul, "who 

At the dawn of morn, the Consul rose would have extorted from me, on the rack, a 

deeply impressed with the nocturnal omens, promise of secrecy made to a nobler name 

and the determined secrecy of the young tfcan thine, in the presence of the Gods, and 
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ratified "amid the "agonizing convulsions of confidence and love in nightly levels among 
nature — thou, too, on earth, I defy! In the courtezans. "As my heart too fondly 
Hades wc shall moot again ! Behold the assured me 1" exclaimed Marcella, reading 




poignard in his heart. moment I abjure for ever thy altars, Venus 

The executioners lost uot a moment in ily henceforward to the embraces of the dark 

withdrawing the deadly weapon, but their monarch of Hades ! A traitor !— the thought 

victim had escaped : the stroke had been too burns within me — revenge is omnipotent— 

sure. Dlood gushed in torrents through the if I pause, I am lost — Catiline, I have 

dagger's track, and casting a sardonic smile passed the Rubicon — thy glories are ended 

on the assembly, in one convulsive struggle —thy sun is set— I will denounce thee to 

the youth expired. the Senate — thy gory head shall grace the 

Among the assembled senators, there archway of the triumphal gate — a mark for 

was one who had not been no uncon- the linger of scorn, a beacon to warn the 

cemed spectator of the faith and suicide of violators of plighted love — but thou shall not 

the heroic Roman. It was Catiline ; yet his be without a living sacrifice — I, who immo- 

countenancc betrayed no emotion. Once, late thee, will perish on thy tomb. Arm me 

indeed, when the dagger was raised to fulfil with firmness, ye dark and bloody ministers 

its awful purpose, a faint ilush overspread his of vengeance, for the awful terrors of the 

features, and a slight bending forward of the conflict and its still more awful catastrophe I" 

body seemed to betoken a deiire to prevent During this paroxysm of rage, the object 

the fatal act. The mental and physical eftbrt of Marcella's jealousy and revenge, his soul, 

were alike instantaneous ; the latter yielded absorbed by ambition, was silently pursuing 

in a moment to the control of the former, his way to the house of Leoca- 

and his countenance resumed its usual sere- A despatch from Manlius reached him as 

nity. he entered the portal, giving an account of 

The argus eyes of the consul had, however, the condition in which he found the troops, 
observed the transient perturbation in Cati- their great desire to be led to victory, and 
line, and addressing him, he said, " To what their still more ardent wish that Catiline 
extraordinary event is the senate indebted would join them immediately, 
for the presence of Sergius Catiline ; his " They wait but your presence," said he, 
seat, of late, has been vacated, and the sena- " to blast and wither the enemies of the corn- 
tors, not less than myself, have regretted monwealth. Yes, illustrious Catiline, the 
that he had eaute of absence. What inter- hours of the consul are numbered ; his des- 
estcd you," continued he, "in the fate of tiny is fixed ; lose no time in reaching FoBSUla. 
yon obstinate minion ? "Why should Catiline I fear nothing so much aa the zeal of your 
be more moved than the senators by whom followers j precipitancy might destroy our 
he is surrounded?" prospects; the presence of their beloved 
^ " Catiline answers not for the feelings and commander is necessary to restrain UV 
impulses of others ; it is enough that he con- " Proud consul, thy doom is nxed," said 
trols his own," replied he, darting a furious Catiline, as he folded the letter of Manlius 

« S U u he C0DsuL in his bosom, and entered the house of 

Rather, conceals them, Catiline" rejoined Lecca, where the confederates had already 

Cicero. "Fathers and Senators," continued assembled, and were debating on a circum- 

he, as Catiline darted through the portal of stance which caused them some alarm, 

tne temple, " some deep design lurks in the Several men, disguised, had been hovering 

Dosom of that proud and ambitious soldier— around the house of meeting— and at the 

lie has long been my private enemy, and per- blast of a trumpet from the Capitol had as 

naps, at this moment, designs to immolate suddenly disappeared. It was conjectured 

your consul on the altar of his country's that these individuals were spies of Cicero, 

ruin; there was some connection between and Cornelius had just proposed, as Catiliae 

v™ *?, >\i s / mcide who lies » in death, before made his appearance, that a body guard, 

♦irw! 1 J e hu * Td * be doubled on the Pala- composed of their most efficient young men, 

slnt'ri i Ls 5 uilinc ' and tho Capitoline— should be offered to him. 

™ , HH^if 00 ! at th ^ gates of the cit y— let " Catiline fears no attack," said the sens- 

1Zw1hI° "egrets the safety of the torial soldier. « He trusts in the protection 

U ^?™Z^hf° mid , er himself s ecure-it of the Gods. To-morrow, I shall again re- 

vou JZ LtJ« S and your altars ' Tad .i ure P airt0 the Tem P le of Jupiter, to beard the 

dan eerou i^JZ*™*™ in ° ur present minion > Cicero > in lhe ^ of Ws CT W n & 

Du^ir. ? ,. seuate - Y es, surrounded by his myrmidons, 

an ri if 8e , trans . actl01 "» a * the Capitol, he shall quail before the frown of CauUne. 

Mar^lir^- % j?! nve y ed a ktte * to Romans and countrymen, I woul* by the 

Marcella, accusing Cauline of betraying her deities of Rome, you Ld beheld the death el 
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my brave lieutenant— lie died nobly by the " You will find them, at this moment, i* 

point of a dagger with which I, unseen, had the house pf Lecca," replied Marcella. 
furnished bim — perished with his secret un- " Perjured and abandoned wretch !" re- 

reavealed— casting ou the consul a smile of torted Catiline ; " and you, ye base suborners 

ineffable contempt at the impotence of his of infamy — ye apologies for men — dastards 

threats and the failure of his purpose ; twice and cowards, who seek the lowest sinks of 

I determined to arrest the course of the fatal vice that ye may obtain perjured testimony 

weapon, but a withering frown from the against all who have courage to oppose you, 

heroic youth dissuaded me from my in- farewell ! I fly from your city ; should I 

tention ! But I will yet offer the bleeding return, it shall be regenerated with the fire 

carcase of Cicero as a sacrifice to his shade, and the sword !" "With this malediction on 

I live but to revenge him, and save my his lips, he rushed through the senators 

country from a despot's grasp. Farewell : without opposition, and escaped, 
at the first watch, to-morrow, I will bring While Catiline was hastening to the plains 

further tidings." — of Fcesula, whither he departed on the mys- 

Arrayipg herself with more than usual care, terious announcement of his purposes by the 

and covering her head with a veil which de- incognita in the senate-house, Cicero, who 

scended to the feet, the once faithful mis- had become fully informed of his measures, 

tress of Catiline proceeded to the Temple of ordered Caius Antonius to head the army of 

Jupiter. As she ascended the steps leading the commonwealth, and march against the 

to the Capitol, a slave informed her that the bands of the insurgent senators, 
senate were in assembly. In the meantime, Catiline, having been 

" Didst thou observe Catiline in their pro- joyfully received by his troops, lost no time 

cession V* said Marcella. in organizing them, and introducing that 

" He has but now entered the portal of the military discipline which he considered es- 

temple," replied the slave. sential to his object. In the centre of an 

•* It is enough," continued Marcella, and open plain in Etruria, he had drawn up his 
departed. At the entrance of the temple her devoted followers in military order, deter- 
further progress was arrested by the guard. mined to oppose Antonius on the first ap- 

" Inform the consul that a Roman lady proach of the commonwealth army. When 

has an important communication to make to informed by his scouts of the coming of the 

the senate," said Marcella. enemy, he convened a council of his officers, 

The request was instantly conveyed to the and declared his intention to give battle to 

consul and senate. " Fathers/ 1 said Cicero, Antonius without the ramparts. " We will 

rising from the consular chair, "may we claim no protection," said he, "save that of 

admit a female into the Temple of the Gods?" the Gods. I scorn to shut up our noble 

A response in the affirmative was given by bands within the enclosure of a rampart, 

the senate, and clad in deep mourning, she when they can beat back the troops of An- 

stood in the assembly. The senate simul- tonius without any guard save their own 

taneously rose to receive the fair visitant. valour. Soldiers, shall it be said that the 

" Daughter of Rome, what would'st thou followers of Catiline defended themselves by 

with the senate V said Cicero. the breastwork of a rampart, or will you follow 

" I demand an audience," replied the lady, your commander into the open plain to nieefc 

" It is granted," returned the consul. these mercenary troops of the tyrant Cicero ? '? 

" I claim a sacred protection for my per- A loud shout, which was heard in the camn 

son, and your silence as to the requirements of Antonius, evinced the firm resolve of Car 

of my name and motives, as the conditions tiline's army to share the fortune of thei? 

of my communications," said the incognita, gallant leader, 

"We accede to these propositions, fair "You are worthy of Catiline," said he, 

daughter, although mysterious in their cha- " With such troops, I must be victorious ; 

racter," responded the consul. follow me ; I will lead you to glory and to 

" I denounce Sergius Catiline as a traitor victory ! ' 
against the commonwealth !" said the con- The troops of Catiline had just encamped 

cealed accuser. without the rampart, when the army of An- 

As the last word of the speaker fell from tonius appeared in view. The advanced 

her lips, Catiline started from his seat, and guard of each halted in sight of its opponent, 

in a voice that shook the statue of Jupiter, and the commanders, richly caparisoned and 

exclaimed, " Wretched and infamous woman, mounted on fiery war-horses, advanced to the 

thou hast been bribed to this act— purchased head of their respective troops, 
by the consul and senate to sacrifice my life." Each general seemed unwilling to com* 

" My condition," replied the incognita, mence the work of blood ; there was an awful 

" might assure Catiline that a bribe could and undefined pause — a stillness, like that 

neither reach nor influence me." which precedes the horrors of a tempest. 

" What proof canst thou give to us," said The trumpets, at length, gave the dreadful 

Cicero^ " that ttyf accusation, is true ?" signal, and the spearmen of Antwnus let fy 
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the fatal weapons of death on the advanced of Antonius, or perish in the attempt. Hal- 
troops of Catiline ; with equal dexterity they lying around their chosen chief, at a given 
were received on the shields of their enemies, signal they descended the eminence, and in 
and a shout which rang the welkin resounded a desperate charge on the surrounding troops 
through each army. of the enemy, once more placed themselves 

After the first discharge of javelins, the beyond the lines of Antonius' army. Re- 
spearmen of AntoniuSffell back on the prin- treat had, however, become impracticable, 
ciples ; the slingers now advanced on the firm and they formed the dreadful resolution of 
columns of Catiline, in all directions ; the falling on their own spears, in preference to 
troops of the latter had hitherto acted on the surrendering to the victor, 
defensive ; the cavalry now moved forward, Antonius, who had once been the personal 
and the slingers of Antonius retired with friend of Catiline, wept in silence over the 
precipitation j flushed with the apparent sue- fate of the brave and noble band ; he knew 
cess of the cavalry, the spearmen of Catiline that Catiline was unconquerable, yet deter- 
pursued the fugitives, as the latter continued mined to hazard the last chance to save him 
flying before them ; the army of Antonius, and his gallant associates, he despatched an 
which had changed its position from solid ensign to the spot they occupied, and re- 
squares to a direct line, which extended sc- quested, rather than demanded, that they 
veral miles, was perceived to be gradually would surrender. 

forming a circle, in which the followers of " Your general has been victorious," said 

Catiline would inevitably be enclosed. Catiline, *' and we yield to the chances of 

Catiline saw the danger, and endeavoured war." 

to lead back his troops, that they might form " May I hope, then," continued the young 

a line sufficient to outflank the army of An- officer, " that Catiline commits himself and 

tonius j he succeeded ; but hundreds of his followers that yet remain to the clemency of 

bravest men, stretched in death on the field, the consul ?" 

attested the fatal difficulty he had overcome " Not while the vital fluid runs in the 

with so much loss. veins of Catiline, or his voice can animate 

Finding his army too much diminished in his followers to prefer death to dishonour ! 

number to afford a chance of success in Tell your commander, the cringing, servile 

stretching along the line of Cicero's flank, slave of the consul, that Catiline conquers 

Catiline rallied them on the brow of an emi- in defeat ; that he rejects his proposals and 

nence, determined there to make the final defies his power." 

effort if the troops of Antonius should ascend " Antonius can command where he en- 

the hill. treats," replied the soldier. 

The latter, flushed with success, were not " He can neither command nor entreat 

to be vanquished, though frequently driven that the soul of Catiline shall animate the 

back ; thrice did they attempt to dislodge weak fabric which he has conquered longer 

the troops of Catiline, and as often were re- than Catiline determines," was the reply, 

pulsed by the undaunted bravery of the lat- " Thou wiJt not, then, surrender on any 

ter ; at the moment when the hope of sue- terms ?" said the officer, 

cess seemed to desert them, Antonius com- " Tell thy master," responded Catiline, 

xnanded that ths hill should be excavated. " that these brave men and their commander 

Catiline immediately ordered his slingers and are preparing a feast for future ages. Invite 

spearmen to commence the work of destruc- him to the bloody banquet that will satiate 

tion on the miners who were steadily fulfil- the wolves and vultures of Etruria; fly with 

ling the design of Antonius. The latter now this invitation to Antonius ; thou shalt behold 

ordered that they should excavate the hill only us no more on thy return." 

on its eastern side ; the stratagem succeeded ; " Escape is impossible," said the soldier, 

the attention of Catiline's army was thus «« Ay," replied Catiline, " such escape as 

directed to one point. On the western side the nimble foot affords to the palpitating 

of the eminence, concealed by the thick heart of the coward ; but our escape shall be 

branches of a spreading wood, a reserve a legend for all coming times ; the ear shall 

corps of cavalry had been stationed ; they, tingle, and the eye grow dim, with its re- 

on the sudden blast of a trumpet, speedily cital ; it shall ring the despot's knell ; tyrants 

galloped up the hill, and attacked Catiline's shall tremble at it, and slaves shall be dis- 

troops in their rear. As the latter wheeled mayed." 

about to repel the attack, they were assailed " Antonius seeks not your destruction; as 

by the spearmen of Antonius on the eastern a soldier, he honours the brave," said the 

brow of the hill. Retreat was impossible ; ensign. " I will bear to him your message 

death stared them in the face on every side, and return ; shall I find you on the skirts of 

but the bravery of Catiline was not to be this wood !'* 

subdued. Calling around him his oflicers, " No," said Catiline, " seek us in the 

he proposed that they should gallop down cavern of the rock or the summit of the 

the MM, force their way through the army mountain ; there shalt thou find Catiline and 
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his band, supporting the eaglets in their of death for Catiline, anxiously watched the 

eyrie, or the cubs of the wolf in their den. last aspiration which left his bosom ; then 

Tell Antonius that the bones of Catiline drawing a concealed dagger, he plunged it 

may whiten the plains of Fcesula, but that into his own heart, and fell lifeless on the 

he will die as he has lived — sole master of body of his commander, 

himself, and the sworn enemy of Cicero. The attendant of Antonius, anxious to save 

Hades could not hold the shades of Catiline the life of one so devoted, tore open the 

and your consul ; their aspirations of revenge military coat of the youth to stop the current 

would exceed the poisonous destruction of which was rapidly consuming it What was 

Avernus ; and bitterness to the waters of his astonishment when a female form met 

Acheron, and darkness to the dominions of his view. Marcella had fought by the side, 

Pluto." and perished on the corpse of Catiline ! 

The ensign, perceiving that all arguments ■ 
would be unavailing, returned to the camp CHARACTER OF WASHINGTON. 
of Antonius. The latter general had already by ames. 
anticipated the result, and determined if There has scarcely appeared a really great 
possible, by force, to save Catiline and the man, whose character has been more ad- 
remnant of his faithful followers. Ordering mired in his life-time, or less correctly un- 
his charger, he directed an officer to accom- derstood by his admirers. When it is com- 
pany him, and proceeded to the skirts of the prehended, it is no easy task to delineate its 
wood which Catiline and his partisans had excellences in such a manner as to give to 
chosen as their last earthly asylum. the portrait both interest and resemblance ; 
After the departure of Antonius*s lieute- for it requires thougbt and study to under* 
nant, in council it had been determined, that stand the true ground of the superiority of 
each individual of Catiline's army should die his character over many others, whom he re- 
on the point of his own spear, after Catiline sembled in the principles of action, and even 
had been despatched by one of the younger in the manner of acting. But perhaps he 
officers. excels all the great men that ever lived in 
Having made up their minds to fulfil this the steadiness of his adherence to his maxims 
dreadful act, Catiline inquired^ among his of- of life, and in the uniformity of all his con- 
ficers, who would kindly undertake to he his duct to the same maxims. These maxims, 
executioner. A youth immediately stepped though wise, were yet not so remarkable for 
forward, who had been observed during the their wisdom, as for their authority over his 
varied engagements of Catiline to fight with life ; for, if there were any errors in his judg- 
great bravery, and ever to be near the per* ment (and he discovered as few as any man), 
son of his Commander. we know of no blemishes in his virtue. He 
" Wilt thou, noble boy, execute for me was the patriot without reproach; he loved 
the last friendly office? Thy countenance his country well enough to hold his success 
is familiar to Catiline ; we must have met in serving it an ample recompense. Thus 
before." far self-love and love of country coincided ; 
" I will obey Catiline in all things," re- but when his country needed sacrifices that 
plied the young soldier. no other man could, or perhaps would, be 
Catiline having imparted the information willing to make, he did not even hesitate, 
to the rest of the council, each man prepared This was virtue in its most exalted charac- 
himself to commit the fatal deed. ter. More than once he put his feme at 
As Antonius, who was now approaching, hazard, when he had reason to think it would 
beheld a line of javelins securely fixed in the be sacrificed, at least in this age. Two in- 
earth, he was at a loss to conjecture the stances cannot be denied ; when the army 
cause which dictated such a singular act ; he was disbanded, and again, when he stood, 
was, however, quickly undeceived. When like Leonidas at the pass of Thermopylae, to 
he had proceeded within twenty yards of defend our independence against France. 
Catiline and his band, he observed the former It is, indeed, almost as difficult to draw 
run furiously on a spear which was held be- his character, as the portrait of Virtue. The 
fore him by a youth whose face was averted ; reasons are similar : our ideas of moral ex- 
the awful example was followed by each of cellence are obscure, because they are com- 
the survivors, transfixing his body on a plex, and we are obliged to resort to illustra- 
spiked spear. tions. Washington's example is the hap- 
Urging on his charger, he dismounted, piest to show what virtue is; and, to delineate 
and drew the fatal weapon from the bosom of his character, we naturally expatiate on the 
Catiline; the vital stream flowed in torrents, beauty of virtue; much must be felt, and 
and breathing out his spirit with the trium- much imagined. His pre-eminence is not 
phant exultation, "I have conquered," he so much to be seen in the display of any one 
waved his hand in air, and expired while the virtue, as in the possession of them all, and 
last word was still trembling on his lip. in the practice of the most difficult. Here- 
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before it will be striking ; and then it will 
be admitted as a model, a precious one to a 
free republic. 

It is no less difficult to xpeak of his talents. 
They were adapted to lead, without dazzling 
mankind ; and to draw forth and employ 
the talents of others, without being misled 
by them. In this he was certainly superior, 
that he neither mistook nor misapplied his 
own. His great modesty and reserve would 
have concealed them, if great occasions had 
not called them forth ; and then, as he never 
spoke from the affectation to shine, nor acted 
from any sinister motives, it is from their 
effects only that we are to judge of their 
greatness and extent. In public trusts, 
where men, acting conspicuously, are cau- 
tious, and in those private concerns where 
lew conceal or resist their weaknesses, 
Washington was uniformly great, pursuing 
right conduct from right maxims. His ta- 
lents were such as assist a sound judgment, 
and ripen with it. His prudence was con- 
summate, and seemed to take the direction of 
hit powers and passions ; for, as a soldier, he 
was more solicitous to avoid mistakes that 
might be fatal, than to perform exploits 
that are brilliant; and, as a statesman, 
to adhere to just principles, however old, 
than to pursue novelties ; and therefore, in 
both characters, his qualities were singularly 
adapted to the interest, and were tried in the 
greatest peril 8 of the country. His habits of 
inquiry were so far remarkable, that he was 
never satisfied with investigating, nor desisted 
from it, so long as he had less than all the 
light that he could obtain upon a subject, 
and then he made his decision without bias. 

This command over the partialities that 
so generally stop men short, or turn them 
aside in their pursuit of truth, is one of the 
chief causes of his unvaried course of right 
conduct in so many difficult scenes, where 
every human actor must be presumed to err. 
If he had strong passions, he had learned to 
subdue them, and to be moderate and mild. 
If he had weaknesses, he concealed them, 
which is rare, and excluded them from the 
government of his temper and conduct, 
which is still more rare. If he loved fame, 
he never made improper compliances for 
what is called popularity. The fame he en- 
joyed is of the kind that will last for ever ; 
' yet it was rather the effect, than the motive 
"of his conduct. Some future Plutarch will 
search for a parallel to his character. Epa- 
minondas is perhaps the brightest name of 
all antiquity. Our Washington resembled 
him in the purity and ardour of his patriot- 
ism ; and like him he first exalted the glory 
of his country. There, it is to be hoped, the 
parallel ends ; for Thebes fell with Epami- 
ttondas. 

But such comparisons cannot be pursued 
-4* rTftfcvUt fcpmng frvTU the sioUtarie, 



For wo shall find it as difficult to compare 
great men as great rivers. Some we admire 
for the length aud rapidity of their current, 
and the grandeur of their cataracts ; others 
for the majestic silence and fulness of their 
streams : we cannot bring them together to 
measure the difference of their waters. Hie 
unambitious life of Washington, declining 
fame, yet courted by it, seemed, like the 
Ohio, to choose its long way through soli- 
tudes, diffusing fertility ; or, like his own 
Potomac, widening and deepening his chan- 
nel as he approaches the sea, and displaying 
most the usefulness and serenity of his great- 
ness towards the end of his course. 



ANACREONTIC. 

Or 1 drink of this wine— there's a charm on each 
billow 
That bids us forget we are mortals awhile : 
And its bright ruby wave, where but Pleasure can 
pillow, 
Flings back from its dregs every soul.witching 
smile — 
And see, as thine eye o'er the nectar is bending, 

While our lip* move together to sip of ita foam, 
That smile wous thy lip, and its sweetness seems 
blending 
With thine, as if seeking a lovelier home. 

Then drink of the wine— tho' It only discloses 

A shadow of bliss to enliven the soul ; 
Tho' the gay dream of Pleasure there briefly re- 
poses, 

For a moment Care's breath never sullies the 
bowl : 
And if mischievous Cupid should need a corrector, 

Or think, in his frolics, of taking to flight, 
We'll drench his light wings in a brimmer of nectar, 

And make him as tipsy as Bacchus to-night. 

Come, fill up with wine— in whichjoy only mingles, 
Whose deep rosy billows are one careless dream, 
And teach us in age to bear lightly Time's billows, 
Till life melts away like Its own laughing stream. 
Then drink of this wine! there's a charm in each 
billow 
That bids us forget we are mortals awhile : 
And whose bright ruby wave, where but Pleasure 
can pillow, 
Flings back from its dregs every soul witching 
smile. 

YES, TAKE THE KINO. 

BY CABOLINB OJLKX. 

Ybs, take the ring, for still thy love 
Will, though we evermore, must part, 

Be the one sweet and cherished flower, 
That blooms within my lonely heart. 

Ay, take it, and whene'er the gems 
Shall meet thine eyes, that on it gleam, 

Think that on me, thy own dear smfle 
Once shone with brighter, pwer beam. 

Yes, take the ring— but never, love — 

No, never wear it for my sake— 
I would not bend on thee again. 

The»rwab^ f wra^K***** flrifcttinike. 
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Take it, and keep it, aa4 whan none, fine, the happiness of the people of these 

With cold reproving brow ia nigh, states, under the auspices of liberty, way be 

To mark the gift thou may's* not wear, made complete, by so careful a preservation, 

Then let it sometimes meet thine eye ! ^ fi0 ^^ ./ uge> of ^ leasing, as 

Farewell! the hope that years of toll will acquire to them the glory of recom- 

Blay win the wealth thy firieads hold dear, mending it to the applauae, the affection, and 

Will be the star *mid borSing clouds. adoption, of every nation which ia yet a 

My lonely exile still to cheer. stranger to it. 

Wealth gained, and as the bird that long r *"* f elha P 8 ' l °"F ht * ** ** \^ 

The .port of storms, to its own tree, hcitude for yonr wel&ro, whicn cannot end 

Returne to rest its weary wings, but with my life, and the apprehension of 

Will I return and rest with thee. danger, natural to that solicitude, urge me, 

.... on an occasion like the present, to offer to 

TRUE LOVE. y° ttr solemn contemplation, and to recom- 

The tearful sympathy that's born of Love mend to your frequent review, some senti- 

Is Love's most truthful witness ! What's the worth ments, which are the result ef much reflec- 

Q£ Love, that love's not most, when what it loves tion, of no inconsiderable observation, and 

Hath naught but tears to render back again I which appear to me all-important to the per- 

What's Love, that smiles not save the sky be fair— manence of your felicity as a people. These 

And in the pitiless and pelting storm, will be offered to you with the more freedom, 

When most the wand'rer, homeless, shelterless, M you ^n only see in them the disinterested 

a«h P ^v* pan * U US c ^f u l voi f * he ?> warnings ef a parting friend, who can pos- 

^^X^Z^Vl^:^ aih^ave noLtiv? to bias his couLl 

lis but Love's shadow-nay, 'tis worse than that Nor c*u I forget, as an encouragement to it, 

Tis true Love's worthless counterfeit ! y° ur Indulgent reception of my sentiments 

... on a former, and not dissimilar occasion. 
EXTRACT FROM AN ADDRESS BY WASH. • • • • 
INGTON, ON RETIRING FROM THE PUB. Of all the dispositions and habits which 
Lie SERVICE OF THE UNITED STATES OF lead to political prosperity, Teligion and mo- 
AMERICA. rality are indispensable supports. In vain 
In looking forward to the moment which is would that man claim the tribute of patriot- 
intended to terminate the career of my public ism, who should labour to subvert these great 
life, my feelings do not permit me to sus- pillars of human happiness— these firmest 
pend the deep acknowledgment of that debt props of the duties of men and citizens, 
of gratitude which I owe to my beloved The mere politician, equally with the pious 
country, for the many honours it has confer- man, ought to respect and to cherish them, 
red upon me; still more for the steadfast A volume could not trace all their con- 
confidence with which it has supported me ; nexions with private and public felicity. Let 
and for the opportunities I have thence en- it simply be asked, where is the security for 
joyed of manifesting my inviolable attach- property, for reputation, for life, if the sense 
ment, by services faithful and persevering, of religious obligation desert the oaths, which 
though in usefulness unequal to my zeal, are the instruments of investigation in courts 
If benefits have resulted to our country from of justice ? And, let us with caution indulge 
these services, let it always be remembered the supposition, that morality can be main- 
to your praise, as an instructive example in tained without religion. Whatever may be 
our annals, that, under circumstances in conceded to the influence of refined education 
which the passions, agitated in every direc- on minds of peculiar structure, reason and 
tion, were liable to mislead, amidst appear- experience both forbid us to expect that na- 
ances somewhat dubious, vicissitudes of for- tional morality can prevail in exclusion of 
tune often discouraging, in situations in religious principles. 

which not unfrequently want of success has It is substantially true, that virtue or mo- 
countenanced the spirit of criticism, — the rality is a necessary spring of popular go- 
constancy of your support was the essential vemment. The rule, indeed, extends with 
prop of the efforts, and a guarantee of the more or less force to every species of free 
plans, by which they were effected. Pro- government Who, that is a sincere friend 
foundly penetrated with this idea, I shall to it, can look with indifference upon attempts 
carry it with me to my grave, as a strong to shake the foundation of the fabric ? 
incitement to unceasing prayers, that heaven Promote, then, as an object of primary 
may continue to you the choicest tokens of importance, institutions for the general diffu- 
its beneficence ; that your union and brother- sion of knowledge. In proportion as the 
ly affection may be perpetual ; that the free structure of a government gives force to pub- 
constitution, which is the work of your hands, lie opinion, it is essential that public opinion 
may be sacredly maintained; that its admi- should be enlightened, 
lustration, in every department, may he .Observe ffood frith and justice towards all 

•tftmpeci with wisdom, and jutae; that, ia nations i cwtiyato peace, aj^ tannony with 
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all; religion and morality enjoin this con- which hare been delineated, the public re- 
duet ; and can it be that good policy does cords and other evidences of my conduct 
not equally enjoin it 1 It will be worthy of must witness to you and the world. To roy- 
a free, enlightened, and, at no distant period, self the assurance of my own conscience is, 
a great nation, to give to mankind the mag- that I have at least believed myself to be 
nanimous and too novel example of a people guided by them. 

always guided by an exalted justice and be- Though, in reviewing the incidents of my 
nevolence. Who can doubt, that, in the administration, I am unconscious of inten- 
course of time and things, the fruits of such tional error, I am nevertheless too sensible of 
a plan would richly repay any temporary my defects not to think it probable that I 
advantages which might be lost by a steady may have committed many errors. What- 
adherence to it? Can it be, that Provi- ever they may be, I fervently beseech the 
deuce has not connected the permanent feli- Almighty to avert and mitigate the evils to 
city of a nation with its virtue. The experi- which they may tend. I shall also carry 
ment at least, is recommended by every with me the hope, that my countny will never 
sentiment which ennobles human nature, cease to view them with indulgence; and 
Alas! is it rendered impossible by its vices ? that, after forty-five years of my life dedi- 
• • * • cated to its service with an upright zeal, 
In offering to you, my countrymen, these the faults of incompetent abilities will be con- 
counsels of an old and affectionate friend, I signed to oblivion, as myself must soon be to 
dare not hope they will make the strong and the mansions of rest, 
lasting impression I could wish ; that they Relying on its kindness in this, as in 
will control the usual current of the passions, other things, and actuated by that fervent 
or prevent our nation from running the love towards it, which is so natural to a man 
course which has hitherto marked the des- who views in it the native soil of himself 
tiny of empires. But if I may even flatter and his progenitors for several generations' 
myself that they may be productive of some I anticipate with pleasing expectation that 
partial benefit, some occasional good ; that retreat, in which I promise myself to realize, 
they may now and then recur, to moderate without alloy, the sweet enjoyment of par- 
tita fury of party spirit, to warn against the taking, in the midst of my fellow citizens, 
mischiefs of foreign intrigue, to guard against the benign influence of good laws under a 
the impostures of pretended patriotism ; this free government, — the ever favourite object 
hope will be a full recompense for that soli- of my heart, — and the happy reward, as I 
citude for your welfare, by which they have trust, of our mutual cares, labours, and 
been dictated. dangers. 
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